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LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Department  op  Public  Instruction, 

Lansing,  July  1, 1895, 

To  Hi8  Excellency,  John  T.  Rich, 

Oovemor  of   the  State  of  Michigan: 

SiB — In  oompliance  with  the  provisioiiB  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  here- 
with to  transmit  through  yon  to  the  Legislature,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  for  the  year  1894. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

HENET    R,    PATTENGILL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S     REPORT. 


It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruo* 
tion  reports  a  most  healthy  progress  in  educational  affairs. 

In  spite  of  the  business  depression,  perhaps  in  some  measure  caused  by 
it,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  youth  to  remain  for  a 
loneer  time  in  school,  and  the  report  comes  that  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  oetter  attended  than  ever  befora  It  will  also  be  found  that,  owing  to 
the  better  classification,  the  better  supervision  by  commissioners,  and 
the  better  work  done  by  teachers,  the  attendance  in  our  rural  schools  is 
becoming  more  regular  and  the  instruction  more  systematic  and  thorough. 
Other  evidences  of  progress  along  school  lines  are  the  large  and  enthusi- 
astic institutes,  rallies,  district  and  county  associations  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  The  union  between  patrons  and  teachers  is  becoming 
closer  and  corresjxmdingly  more  beneficial.  Where  intelligent  patrons 
unite  their  forces  with  competent  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  good  schools 
are  sure  to  now. 

With  no  desire  to  parade  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  merely  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  opportunities  the  State  Superintendent  has  had 
for  forming  his  opinion  on  such  matters  as  are  not  shown  entirely  by  sta- 
tistics, the  following  facts  are  presented: 

During  the  year  closing  July  1, 1895,  the  Superintendent  traveled  34,826 
miles  (3M)  miles  by  wagon  or  sleigh)  and  addressed  educational  gatherings 
in  213  places  distributed  among  70  counties  of  the  State,  both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  peninsulas.  He  has  visited  854  different  rural,  village,  and  city 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  only  by  this  close  contact  with  the  work  and 
workers  in  all  portions  of  the  State  that  the  Department  has  confidence 
in  many  of  the  general  measures  it  has  advocated,  and  receives  the  cheer 
that  comes  from  knowing  of  vigorous  work  for  education  accomplished 
by  so  many  able  allies. 

A  few  topics  of  more  especial  interest  may  appropriately  be  presented 
in  this  connection. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  were  held  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  76  institutes 
with  a  total  attendance  of  9,071.  This  attendance,  it  is  pleasing  to  note» 
is  the  largest  ever  reported  in  the  history  of  the  State.  To  ascertain  how 
the  institute  work  is  regarded  by  the  teachers  who  attend,  a  circular  letter 
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was  sent  to  every  person  who  was  present  at  every  session  of  the  regular 
county  institutes  above  referred  to.  The  circular  asked  as  to  the  character 
and  value  of  the  work  done  by  conductors  and  instructors,  stating  that  the 
signatures  were  called  for  merely  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the  reply, 
and  that  the  answer  would  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  the  names  of 
the  respondents  being  removed  from  the  replies  when  filed  in  this  office. 
If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  institute  or  as  to  the  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  our  teachers, 
these  replies  would  remove  the  doubt  at  once  and  encourage  all  workers 
to  renewed  energy  in  the  helpful  work.  The  especial  value  of  the  testi- 
mony is  that  it  comes  without  reservation  or  restriction.  The  testimony 
is  so  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  institutes,  and  the  value  received  is  so 
clearly  set  forth  by  almost  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  replies,  that 
arrangements  for  their  continuance  are  made  with  renewed  faith  in  their 
usefulness. 

Becognizing  the  fact  that  in  certain  populous  centers  the  city  teachers 
who  contributed  to  the  institute  fund  did  not,  as  a  rule,  get  the  benefit  of 
the  institute  held  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  further  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  city  teachers  needed  the  invigorating  inspiration  that  comes  from 
a  live  institute,  the  State  Superintendent  planned  for  several  short  con- 
ventions known  as  Inspiration  Institutes,  in  which  the  central  thought 
should  be  to  elevate  the  ideals,  encourage  the  faithful,  spur  the  indolent, 
revive  the  dead,  inspire  all.  Such  institutes  were  usually  opened  by  an 
address  on  Thursday  evening,  and  were  continued  throughout  Friday  and 
Fridav  evening,  closing  Saturday  afternoon.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
schools  of  the  county  were  closed  Friday,  and  all  the  teachers  attended 
the  meeting.  Many  encouraging  reports  have  come  from  the  localities 
where  such  meetings  were  held,  and  increasingly  numerous  requests  have 
come  for  more  institutes  of  this  kind.  Two  sample  programs  are  given 
herewith,  in  order  to  show  more  definitely  the  scope  of  this  class  •  of 
institutes. 


INSPIRATION  INSTITUTE  FOR  BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

To  be  held  at  St  Joeepb,  February  14, 15,  and  16,  begiDoing  Thursday  evening,  Feb. 

14,  and  closing  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:00. 

(This  Bohednle  it  based  on  itandard  time.) 

Conductor:  Hon.  Henrt  R.  Pattenoill. 
•  Instructora:  Mrs.  Gudron  Thorne-Thomsen,  Chicago;  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti; 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago. 

Local  Committee:  Commissioner  E.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Joseph;  Supt.  E.  A.  Wilson, 
Benton  Harbor;  Supt.  G.  W.  Loomis,  St.  Joseph. 

program. 

Thursday  evening,  7:00, 
Music. 
Prayer. 
Music. 

AddresB— **  Blind  Spots  ''--20  minuteB--Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 
Music. 

Address— "Education  vs.  Training  "—15  minutes— Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 
Music. 
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Friday  morning. 

^:15  Opening. 

8:90  **  luBpire  of  Expire?  "— Supt  H.  R  Pattengifl. 

9:00  Sinking  or  Calisthenice. 

9K)5  **  Education  as  a  Proceee  ''—Dr.  Boone.  « 

9:45  Receee. 

lOKX)  ** Materials  for  Nature  Study  and  How  to  Handle  Them*'— Mrs.  Qudron 
^Fhome-Thomsen. 

10:40  Sinking  or  Calisthenics. 

10:45  "  Eiducation  as  a  Growth  "—Dr.  Boone. 

11:45  Intermission. 

Friday  afternoon. 

l.*00  Opening. 

1:15  **  Education  as  Freedom  "—Dr.  Boone. 

1:45  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

1:50  **  Methods  and  Devices  for  Teaching  Nature  "—Mrs.  Gudron  Thome- Thomaen . 

2:20  Recess. 

2:30  United  States  History— Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 

SKX)  Reading  and  Writing — Mrs.  Gudron  Thome-Thomsen. 

3:30  Question  Box. 

3:45  Adjournment. 

Friday  evening,  7:00. 
Music. 
Prayer. 
3fusic. 
Address— '*  The  Child  "—Col.  P.  W.  Parker. 

Saturday  morning. 


8:15  Opening. 

8:30  Arithmetic — ^Mrs.  Gudron  Thorne-Thomsen. 

9KX)  Sinffing  or  Calisthenics. 

9:06  Field  Excursions  in  Geography— Col.  Parker. 

10:00  Recess. 

10K)6  . 

10:45  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

10:50  Ge^rnphjr— Col.  Parker. 

11:20  Intermission. 


Saturday  afternoon. 


IKX)    Opening. 
Mod 


1:15  Modeling,  Painting,  and  Drawing.     Use  of  Phonics — Mrs.  Gudron  Thome* 
Thomsen. 

1:43  Singing  or  Oalistenics. 

1:50  School  Governmentr— Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill. 

2:20  Recess. 

230  "Round  Up." 

3:00  Adjournment. 


INSPIRATION  INSTITUTE  FOR  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

To  be  held  at  Jackson,  January  10, 11,  and  12,  beginning  Thursday  evening,  January  10 

and  closing  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:00. 

(Th«  sebi<dnle  U  bsMd  on  ttandaid  Ume.) 

Conductor,  Henbt  R.  Pattenodll. 

Ingiruetore:  Dr.  R.  G.  Boovs,  Ypsilanti;  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago;  Miss 
MATBiiiDB  CoFFcr,  Detroit. 

Local  committee:  Comm'r  W.  H.  Mather,  Grass  Lake;  Supt.  T.  L.  Evazts,  Jackson; 
Supt.  M.  L,  Palmer,  Jackson. 
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Thursday  evening,  7:00. 
MuBic. 

Prayer.  « 

Music. 

Address—"  Interrogation  Points''— 20  minutes— Supt.  H.  R.  Pattengill 
Music. 

Address— 90  minutes— Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 
Music. 

Friday  morning. 

8:15  Opening. 

8 :30  "  Inspire  or  Expire?  "— H.  R.  Pattengill. 

9KX)  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

Q.(\K  i  Sea  B.  Primary  Work— Miss  Coffin. 

^^^  j  Sec.  A,  Advance  Work— Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 

9 1^5  Recess. 

lokx)  Primary  Work— Miss  Coffin. 

10:40  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

10:45  Collateral  Reading  for  Teachers— Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 

11:45.  Intermission. 

Friday  afternoon. 

1.<X)  Opening. 

1  •IK  i  ^^^-  "'  Primary  Work — Miss  Coffin. 

'^°  J  Sec.  A.  Advance  Work^Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 

1:45  Sinking  or  Calisthenics. 

1:50  AdoreM— "  Professional  Training  "—Dr.  R.  G.  Boone. 

2:20  Recess. 

2:30  United  States  History— H.  R.  Pattengill. 

3:00  Review  and  Miscellaneous. 

3:30  Adjournment.  , 

Friday  evening,  7:00. 

Music. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Address— "Artist  or  Artisan,  Which?"— Col.  Parker. 


Saturday  morning. 

8:15  Opening. 

8:30  Nature  Study— Miss  Coffin. 

9KX)  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

9K)5  **  Field  Excursions  in  Geography  "--Col.  Parker. 

9:50  Recess. 

10:00  Nature  Study— Miss  Coffin. 

10:40  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

10:45  Geography— Col.  Parker. 

11:15  Intermission. 

Saturday  afternoon. 

1:00  Opening. 

1 :15  Concen vation  — Col .  Parker. 

1:45  Singing  or  Calisthenics. 

1:50  Nature  Study:  Supplementary  Reading— Miss  Coffin. 

2*20  Recess. 

2:30  School  Government— H.  R.  Pattengill. 

3:00  Adjournment. 
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COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  the  84  connties  in  Michigan,  65  have  regularly  organized  teachers' 
Bssociations  that  hold  meetings  at  stated  intervals.  These  associations 
-caXi  out  the  ability  of  local  teachers,  and  bring  to  the  county  from  outside 
some  able  educational  help.  Where  such  associations  are  well  managed, 
they  universally  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  school  sentiment  of  the 
counly  and  te  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teachers.  In  a  few  instances  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  harmony  between  rural  and  village  or  city  teachers. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  for  without  doubt  a  better  understanding  of  each 
•other's  work,  a  closer  sympathy  between  workers  in  a  common  cause,  a 
genial,  whole-souled  alliance  of  these  grand  divisions,  would  strengthen 
the  entire  army. 

Some  mistakes  are  made  in  the  management  of  association  meetings. 
Not  enough  care  is  taken  in  arranging  the  program,  sufficient  notice  is  not 
given,  the  meeting  is  not  opened  on  time,  too  many  topics  are  attempted, 
not  enough  time  given  to  each,  no  conclusions  arrived  at,  important  cur- 
rent questions  of  educational  moment  are  entirely  ignored,  the  sessions  are 
•continued  too  long  without  intermission  or  general  singing,  a  few  speakers 
consume  too  great  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  lady  teachers  do  not  tuBike  part 
in  the  discussions  generally  enough.  However,  notwithstanding  these 
occasional  defecto  (which,  by  the  way,  are  easily  remedied),  the  county  asso- 
ciation is  a  prime  factor  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  commissioner  can  well  spend  some  portion  of  his  time  and 
give  heartily  of  his  influence  to  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  county 
•organization. 

TOWNSHIP  AND  DISTRICT  RALLIES. 

Besides  the  county  association,  the  alert  commissioner  of  schools  will 
most  certainly  or^nize  his  county  into  township  or  district  rallies,  round 
tables,  or  associations.  He  will  arrange  for  patrons  and  teachers'  meetings 
at  convenient  centers  in  his  county;  circles  in  which  for  a  half  day,  per- 
haps,  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work  may  be  made  the  basis,  and  the 
evening  devoted  to  school  topics  of  interest  to  both  teachers  and  patrons. 
In  properly  arranging  programs  for  such  meetings,  attending  them,  inspir- 
ing them,  encouraging  them,  the  county  school  commissioner  is  doing  nis 
best  work. 

THE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Manv  a  teacher  has  been  introduced  to  helpful  educational  literature, 
trained  to  careful  habits  of  reading,  taught  to  express  thoughts  more 
readily  and  lucidly,  led  to  look  upon  the  teachers'  avocation  as  more 
of  a  profession  and  less  of  a  trade,  by  the  work  done  in  the  reading  circle. 
The  books  thus  procured  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  the 
help  thus  obtained  has  been  immediately  felt  by  the  pupils  in  tne  schools. 
Let  this  ffood  work  be  encouraged  and  organizations  be  perfected  and  mul- 
tiplied till  every  teacher  of  the  Peninsular  Stete  shall  be  enrolled  in  some 
^ood  reading  circle.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the  formation  of  circles,  the 
books  for  the  year,  etc,  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Teachers' 
Beading  Oircle,  Comm'r  C.  E.  Parmerlee,  of  Lapeer,  Mich. 
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PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


One  of  the  most  commendable  features  in  educational  movements  of  onr 
day,  is  the  effort  made  to  cultivate  among  our  youth  a  taste  for  eood  read- 
ing. Teaching  the  child  to  read  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  teachers'  duty^ 
Teach  him  wnat  to  read;  inculcate  a  reading  habit;  build  up  a  love  for 
good  literature.  The  youth  going  forth  from  a  school  who  knows  how  to  read 
fluently,  who  possesses  an  ardent  and  deep-seated  love  for  the  best  inlitera- 
ture,  has  that  which  will  prove  the  most  practical  help  to  him  in  continu- 
ing his  education  and  making  the  most  of  his  life.  The  supplementary 
reading,  the  working  school  libraries,  the  reading  tables,  sup^gestive  and 
required  lists  of  books  in  various  grades,  are  helpful;  and  in  this  connection 
the  Michigan  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  may  also  be  favorably  mentioned* 
Many  thousand  Michigan  girls  and  boys  are  enrolled  in  this  organization, 
and  are  thus  led  to  systematize  their  reading,  start  libraries,  form  reading 
habits,  and  use  for  a  most  laudable  purpose  a  share  of  the  affluence  of  time 
possessed  by  youth.  The  books  selected  are,  as  a  whole,  admirable  ones  and 
comparatively  inexpensive.  It  costs  nothing  to  join  the  organization,  and  its^ 
badge  is  prettv  and  patriotic.  The  books  used  by  the  circle  may  well  be 
comprised  in  the  school  library  list,  and  all  the  pupils  of  each  school  enrolled 
as  members.  The  meetings  of  the  circle  will  give  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  parliamentary  rules  and  practices,  and  vitalize  the  rhetorical 
work  to  some  extent.  For  full  particulars  concerning  the  circle,  write  to- 
the  secretary,  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons,  Owosso,  Mich. 


LIBRARIES. 

The  topic  of  reading  circles  naturally  leads  up  to  the  question  of 
libraries.  The  legislature  of  '93  wisely  amended  the  law  so  as  to  permit 
any  school  district  to  establish  a  library.  Lists  of  available  books  were 
published  by  this  Department,  and  everybody  urged  to  induce  all  districts- 
that  had  not  already  taken  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  so  to 
do.  Most  heartily  was  that  call  responded  to.  Commissioners,  teachers, 
patrons,  have  evidently  been  active.  In  many  districts  the  school  meet- 
ing voted  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  a  library.  Every  district  should 
each  year  vote  something  for  this  purpose  and  the  library  moneys  should 
invariably  be  devoted  to  ii  No  money  is  expended  for  a  better  purpose. 
In  other  instances  wide-awake  teachers  have  led  the  movement,  pupils  have 
been  enlisted,  and  by  socials,  exhibitions,  piling  wood,  cleaning  school- 
house,  etc.,  money  has  been  provided  and  libraries  bought.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  more  than  a  thousand  libraries  have  been  established  duriag  the 
past  year  and  since  the  statistical  report  from  the  schools  was  sent  to  this 
office.  The  movement  is  on  in  many  another  district;  it  seems  to  be  con- 
tagious. Wherever  a  district  has  for  a  term  enjoyed  the  elixir  of  a  work- 
ing library,  the  effect  spreads  to  neighboring  districts,  and  lethargic 
teachers  and  patrons  are  spurred  to  activity.  Hail  the  day  when  it  may 
truly  be  said.  No  school  without  a  library!  Lists  of  books  for  working 
school  libraries  will  be  sent  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing. 

In  another  portion  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  Library  Association,  which  held  its  annual  session 
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in  Detroit  last  October.  There  are  so  many  valuable  snggestions  concern- 
ing books  and  libraries  that  it  seemed  eminently  fitting  to  give  them  thus 
to  teachers  and  school  librarians. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

Becognizlng  the  value  of  libraries  as  a  means  of  education,  the  legis- 
lature of  1895  appropriated  $2,500  to  be  expended  by  the  State  Librarian 
in  the  purchase  oi  fifty  well-selected  libraries  to  be  loaned  to  communities, 
library  organizations,  granges,  etc.,  throughout  the  State.  Teachers  are 
especially  urged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  glorious  movement. 
By  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  a  community  of  people  may  have  shipped 
to  them,  free  of  charge^  a  library  of  fifty  new  and  well  assorted  books. 
These  may  be  returned  in  three  months,  and  a  new  one  received  without 
extra  charge,  another  in  three  months  more,  and  so  on.  If  desirable  the 
library  may  be  retained  six  months.  Full  lists  of  the  fifty  libraries  and 
complete  airections  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Spencer,  State  Liorarian,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PATRIOTISM. 

• 

So  much  is  said  ui)on  this  topic  that  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  referred 
to  here;  yet  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  dear  America 
when,  true,  noble,  holy  patriotism  was  more  needed,  and  when  judicious 
and  effective  teaching  of  the  topic  was  more  demanded.  It  is  indeed  cause 
for  rejoicing  that  the  flag  of  our  country  floats  from  so  many  school  houses 
and  that,  too,  before  any  compulsory  law  was  passed  requiring  it  A  flag 
purchased  by  the  pupils'  efforts  or  by  the  promptings  ot  patrons,  is  worth 
a  thousand  fold  more  as  a  lesson  in  patriotism  than  a  flag  suUenlv  pur- 
chased because  a  law  requires  it.  The  flag,  however,  in  the  school  room 
or  on  the  fl^taff,  should  not  be  the  end  of  the  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
children  and  people  of  America  need  to  be  taught  more  completely  the 
fall  meaning  of  the  flag.  Lessons  in  patriotism  must  be  taught  the  chil- 
4ren  at  home  and  the  children  at  school.  These  lessons  must  make  it 
plain  to  every  youth  that  our  flag  gives  the  children  of  America  greater 
privileges  than  any  other  flag  gives  any  other  children.  It  is  our  protec- 
tion at  home  and  in  foreign  lands;  it  stands  for  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
individual;  it  has  taught  the  world  the  lesson  that  the  masses  may  be 
educated  and  that  the  people  may  safely  rule.  Our  flae  gives  chance  to 
those  bom  poor  and  lowly;  it's  "the  flag  of  the  free."  Oars  is  the  flag  of 
a  peace  loving  nation.  Let  the  story  of  our  great  names  be  taught  the 
children.  Let  them  lisp  patriotic  songs  and  poems  in  their  infancy;  let 
them  sing  and  speak  the  grand  national  lyrics  as  they  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood.  No  day  of  any  school  should  pass  without  the  singing 
of  some  national  song. 

This  spirit  of  true  love  for  our  country  because  of  what  it  has  done  for 
us,  should  be  so  instilled  into  the  heart  of  each  child  and  citizen  that  the 
chosen  emblem  of  that  country  would  make  each  heart  thrill  whenever  its 
folds  are  seen.  The  raggedest  urchin,  the  most  hoydenish  girl,  as  well  as 
the  tenderest  and  most  cultured  lady,  should  realize  a  birthright  in  the 
flag,  and  feel  the  blood  boil  with  indignation  when  anything  is  done  to 
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disgrace  it.  Whether  of  silk,  bunting,  or  muslin,  the  flag  is  an  emblem; 
and  an  insult  to  it  in  any  form  should  call  for  a  vigorous  protest  and  a 
righteous  judgment.  What  a  stiame  to  see  the  people  of  an  American 
audience. sit  stolidly  in  their  seats  when  '^ America"  is  sung,  or,  worse  still, 
begin  to  put  on  their  wraps  and  depart  while  a  few  paid  singers  sing  "Our 
father's  God  to  Thee!"  For  the  love  of  liberty,  let  this  not  be  done  in 
school!  Train  the  children  to  rise  when  the  first  notes  of  ''America"  are 
sounded,  and  teach  each  one  to  sing  heartily  and  feelingly  these  stirring 
words.  If  this  love  of  country — ^true  patriotism — can  be  taoght  to  all  our 
youth,  we  may  expect  an  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  and  some  help  from 
the  schools  in  solving  the  social  and  economic  problems,  that,  in  the  com- 
ing decades,  are  to  command  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  and  the  best 
thought  of  our  land. 

Teachers,  can  you  not  cooperate  in  this  matter?  'Tis  not  a  secondary 
matter.  'Tis  for  this  that  the  State  collects  school  taxes  from  childless 
wealth.  If  we  cannot  train  children  to  good  citizenship,  we  fail  in 
accomplishing  that  for  which  schools  are  organized;  and  one  essential 
element  of  good  citizenship  is  true,  pure  patriotism.  Decorate  the  school 
rooms  with  our  flag  and  portraits  of  our  great  Americans.  Learn  and 
recite  "The  White  Bordered  Flag,"  "Paul' Revere's  Ride,"  "Ship  of 
State,"  "American  Flag,"  etc.  Sing  spiritedly,  "America,"  "Red  White 
and  Blue,"  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
etc.  Prepare  carefully  for  special  patriotic  days;  i.  e.,  birthdays  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  etc.;  Arbor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, Decoration  Day,  etc.  Study  United  States  history  and  govern- 
ment. Teach  clearly  that  each  child  born  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and,  save  by  his  own  act,  remains  a  citizen  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  As  a  citizen,  teach  the  child  the  dignity  and  duties 
of  a  citizen.  Don't  plead  lack  of  time  for  this.  The  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy, the  arithmetic  and  algebra  won't  suffer, — if  so,  let  them  suffer. 
The  emergency  demands  that  the  schools  shall  train  the  youth  of  America 
to  patriotic  citizenship. 


CITIZEN  TEACHERS. 

• 
In  certain  portions  of  this  State  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
teachers  are  aliens.  In  some  instances  such  teachers  have  lived  in  our 
country  so  long  and  have  become  so  thoroughly  Americanized  that  the  fact 
of  foreign  birth  is  in  no  wise  a  detriment  in  many  instances,  however, 
the  schools  are  taught  by  those  who  are  only  Americans  pro  tempore  and 
for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Their  hearts,  affections,  and  patriotism  are 
for  another  country  ;  their  teaching  of  United  States  history  and  govern- 
ment is  weak  and  perfunctory ;  they  think  not  enough  of  America  to 
absolve  their  allegiance  to  their  native  land  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
land  whose  children  they  would  train  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  If  good 
teachers  were  not  otherwise  obtainable,  this  condition  of  things  might  be* 
borne  ;  but  so  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  was  thought  best  so  to  change 
the  statutes  as  to  permil  none  to  teach  the  American  youth  who  do  not 
themselves  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  legislature  of 
1895  enacted  a  statute  which  provides  that  no  certificate  to  teach  may  be 
granted  by  county  boards  of  school  examiners  to  persons  who,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  21,  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.    This, 
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anfortunatelv,  will  inconvenience  a  few  good  teachers  who  have  neglected 
to  take  out  their  papers,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes  American  citi- 
zens and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  American  history  and  American 
institutions.  This  inconvenience,  however,  is  confined  to  few,  and  is  but 
temporary.  As  a  rule  it  works  no  hardship  nor  injustice  to  compel  those 
who  wish  to  teach  the  children  of  our  land  to  show  their  faith  in  the  great 
republic  by  becoming  full-fledged  citizens  of  it.  This  law  was  made  to 
take  effect  July  4,  1895. 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIOXS. 

This  Department  sees  no  reason  to  recede  from  the  position  taken  in  the 
last  preceding  report  on  the  advanced  qualifications  for  teachers.  The 
«cbools  are  not  established  in  order  that  some  one  may  secure  a  position. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  is  far  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  farmed  out  to  favor- 
ftes.  Education,  skill,  tact,  enthusiasm,  noble  character  should  be  com- 
bined in  the  teacher,  and  that,  too,  no  matter  how  small  and  insignificant 
the  school  or  how  young  may  be  the  pupils.  *'  Good  enough  "  is  a  danger- 
ous motto  for  a  school  board  to  adopt  in  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 
**  The  best  is  none  too  good"  is  a  far  safer  maxim.  If  a  good  standard  of 
requirements  is  not  maintained,  progress  ceases.  Stagnation  and  decay  set 
in  when  progress  ceases.  There  is  enough  flexibility  provided  in  the  power 
which  county  examining  boards  hold,  to  prevent  a  dearth  of  teachers;  but  it 
is  ardently  hoped  that  such  boards  have  stamina  enough  to  protect  the 
schools  from  lazy  incompetents  or  listless  camp  followers.  Public  senti- 
ment will  surely  support  the  board  which  honestly  endeavors  so  to  perform 
its  work  that  a  certificate  to  teach  given  by  that  board  means  to  the  school 
officer  that  he  runs  little  risk  in  employing  a  person  who  has  such  certifi- 
cate and  who  has  taught  long  enough  to  show  the  county  commissioner 
what  work  the  holder  can  do  in  the  school  room.  Let  no  personal  or  polit- 
ical influence  hold  in  the  ranks  a  teacher  who  makes  repeated  and  palpable 
failures  as  a  teacher.  It  is  nothing  short  of  an  imposition  upon  school 
boards  to  pemit  ^uch  teachers  to  hold  certificates,  no  matter  how  excellent 
a  standing  such  persons  acquire  at  the  examination. 

The  departure  made  in  examination  questions,  which  calls  for  a  more 
extended  and  careful  reading  of  current  events,  has  wrought  untold  good. 
Not  only  have  teachers  read  more  wisely,  but  the  attention  of  the  youth 
in  school  has  been  called  pointedly  and  successfully  to  the  subject;  and 
the  older  girls  and  boys,  yes,  and  younger  ones  too,  have  been  reading 
the  newspapers  and  reviews  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  This 
habit  of  itself  is  worth  all  the  heart-aches  and  disappointments  the 
departure  cost  for  a  time  to  those  who  fain  would  teach.  It  has  done 
more  than  this,  however;  it  has  brought  teachers  into  touch  with  the 
world,  enlivened  the  history,  geography,  government,  and  reading  classes, 
and  will  surely  help  solve  the  problem  of  now  to  keep  the  boys  in  school. 

The  increasingly  large  number  of  teachers  who  are  working  for  and 
obtaining  higher  grades  of  certificates,  is  also  a  healthy  sign.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  renewing  certificates,  and  for  obtaining  certificates  which  give 
immunity  from  examination,  encourage  many  to  keep  climbing. 

The  Redfern  bill  provides  for  an  examination  of  citv  teachers  in  cities 
that  do  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  school  commissioner. 
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The  following  circular  issued  by  this  department  will  explain  in  large 
measure  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  rules  adopted  and  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Port  Huron  will  still  further 
explain  the  results  sought  by  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 


BEGULATIONS  GOYBRNING  THE  EXABilNATION  AND  LICENSING  OF  TEACHBB8  IN  SAULT 

STE.  MABIE,  MARCH  2,  18W. 

Resolved,  First — That  teachers  in  hi^h  school  department  shall  be  graduates  of 
some  recognized  normal  school  or  college,  or  shall  hold  a  life  certificate  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  or  shall  have  such  qualifications  as  the  school  board  may  deem 
equivalent  to  the  above  qualifications. 

Second— That  teachers  in  grammar  departments  (5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades)  shall 
hold  not  lower  than  first  grade  certificates. 

Third— That  teachers  in  primary  departments  (2d,  3d,  and  4th  grades)  shall  hold  not 
lower  than  second  grade  certificates. 

Fourth — That  teachers  of  first  grades  shall  have  taken  not  lees  than  eight  weeks* 
kindergarten  instruction  in  an  approved  school,  and  shall  hold  a  statement  from  con- 
ductor of  same,  stating  that  efficient  work  has  been  done  by  said  applicant,  and  shall 
not  hold  lower  than  second  grade  certificates. 

Fifth — That  graduation  from  any  high  school  course  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the 
literary  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  or  bv  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  shall  be  considered  satisfactory  acaaemic  equipment  for  any  posi- 
tion requiring  first  or  second  grade  certificate,  and  that  acting  as  cadet  teacher  for  five 
months  and  presenting  to  examining  board  a  written  review  or  thesis  on  each  of  three 
books  upon  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  professional 
equipment  for  second  grade  certificates. 

Sixth— That  in  filling  vacancies  candidates  who  have  graduated  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  high  school  shall  be  given  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

Seventh — That  city  examinations  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  spring 
vacation  and  be  conducted  by  the  county  commissioner  of  schools,  president  of  school 
board,  and  superintendent  of  city  schools,  who  shall  use  questions  of  equivalent  stand- 
ard to  those  prepared  by  State  Department  of  Education  for  first  and  second  grade 
certificates,  also  taking  especial  consideration  and  notice  of  each  candidate's  professional 
equipment.  Professional  equipment  shall  include:  1,  interest  and  sympathy;  2,  dis- 
cipline; 3,  instruction;  4,  progress! veness;  5,  hygiene  and  sasthetics;  6,  music  and 
calisthenics;  7,  presence  ana  manner;  8,  promptness. 

Eighth — ^That  the  first  grade  certificates  granted  by  said  committee  on  examination 
be  accepted  for  five  years,  with  privilege  of  renewal  as  stated  below;  that  second  grade 
certificates  be  accepted  for  two  years  with  privilege  of  renewal  as  stated  below. 

Ninth — That  certificates  of  renewal  of  the  city  certificates  may  be  granted  to  teachers 
who  make  written  application  for  same,  accompanied  by  written  evidence  and  statement 
showing  the  manner  in  which  said  teachers  have  evinced  a  decided  interest  in  their 
academic  and  professional  eouipment,  as  shown  by  their  attendance  at  summer  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes,  reading  educational  books  and  journals,  pursuing  an  advanced 
line  of  reading,  visiting  schools,  or  using  other  means  of  general  culture  and  professional 
development  usually  so  recognized.  Above  written  application,  evidence,  and  statement 
to  be  presented  to  examining  board  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  annual  city  examination. 

Tenth — That  all  teachers  shall  present  to  superintendent  of  schools  written  or 
printed  evidence  of  their  qualifications  each  year  before  beginning  to  teach,  which 
evidence  shall  include  a  receipt  for  institute  fees,  diploma,  kindergarten  statement,  and 
teacher's  certificate,  as  the  case  may  reauire. 

Eleventh — ^That  these  resolutions  shall  go  into  immediate  effect  and  teachers  will  be 
hired  hereafter  with  these  regulations  in  view,  expecting  all  teachers  to  have  proper 
certificates  before  being  engaged  for  coming  year. 

Twelfth— That  all  existing  regulations  relating  to  the  above  matters  are  hereby 
rescinded. 

Geo.  a.  Cady,        ) 

Horace  M.  Orem,  v  Committee. 

A.  J.  Murray,         ) 
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BEQUIRBMKNTS  OF  TVACHEB8    FOB  THE   FIH8T  TIME  APPLYING  FOB  POSITIONS    AS 

TEA0HEB8  IN  THE  POBT  HUBON  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Primary  and  grammar  school  applicants : 

1.  They  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  county  board  of 

school  examiners  of  St.  Clair  county. 

2.  They  must  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  superintendent  of 

schools  of  the  city  of  Port  Huron,  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  on  sub- 
jects of  school  goTemment,  class  management,  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, value  of  attention  in  school  work,  knowledge  and  culture  values  of 
different  subjects  taught,  as  given  in  such  pedagogical  works  as  Froebel, 
White,  Sweet,  and  Sully. 

3.  A  high  school  preparation,  work  in  training  schools,  study  of  methods  in  the 

normal,  and  a  successful  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  ten  months,  will 
entitle  one  to  a  careful  concaderation. 

4.  The  examination  of  all  desiring  positions  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  of 

Port  Huron  will  take  place  in  the  high  school  building  on  Saturday?  June  8. 
1895. 

II.  High  school  applicants : 

1.  A  diploma  from  the  University  of  Michigan  will  be  required  of  new  teachers 

making  application  for  positions  in  the  high  school. 

2.  Successful  experience  in  teaching  will  also  entitle  the  applicant  to  favorable 

consideration. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


The  following  persons-  have,  since  the  last  preceding  report,  passed  & 
tisfactory  examination  and  received  state  certificates: 


A.  J.  Chappell 
E.  McDonald 
W.  SLGoon 
L.  H.  Wood 
G.  B.  Berkaw 


Ellsworth  Holden 
Alice  Iseman 
F.  W.  Wheaton 
H.  H.  Barton 
C.  I.  Palmer 


P.  0.  Penoyar 
W.  A.  Morse 
L.  H.  Wood 
L.  L.  Wright 


ENDORSED  FIRST  GRADE  CERTITICATES. 

The  following  persons  now  hold  endorsed  first  grade  certificates,  which 
are  valid  for  four  years  in  any  county  of  the  State: 


Julia  O'Eeeffe 
Chas.  W.  Adams 
K  E.  Howe 
G.  H.  Curtis 
Geo.  W.  Davis 
Nina  E.  Henderson 
C.  E.  Clark 
F.  H.  Meyers 
Earl  Bussell 
Philip  S.  Bose 
Wade  Miins 
H.  W.  Veach 
Gea  E.  Meredith 
Katharine  Gartner 


Archie  McMillan 
W.  F.  Benkleman 
E.  A.  Carpenter 
H.  H.  Fuller 
Minnie  Seegmiller 
E.  C.Evart 
W.  K.  Palmer 
D.  D.  Potter 
Jfls.  T.  Lawler 
Christine  Dolaghan 
C.  F.  Hey 
C.  F.  Watkins 
LeVange  Brooks 
M.  Grace  Green 


Minna  H.  Wells 
M.  G.  Skinner 
Cora  Dunlap 

E.  W.  Mahon 
Q.  L.  Norcroes 

F.  B.  Wentworth 
Estelle  C.  Jenney 
E.  M.  Hartman 
Ella  E.  Wilson 
Mary  Mosher 
Wm.  H.  Lewis 
Florence  Bich 

C.  W.  McCallum 
May  B.  Burcbard 
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M.  Grace  Hunter 
A.  M.  Wallace 
Henry  Bush 
Grace  B.  Norton 
A.  Tyner  Woolpert 
Ellis  G.  VanDeventer 
Madge  A.  Gillie 
Fred  L.  Boeder 
Elsie  Grace  Anderson 
M.  F.  Scott 
J.  A.  Chisholm. 
H.  D.  Mincben 
Jjilia  A.  Inglis 
Geo.  A.  Briggs 


J.  M.  Nelson 
H.  A.  Macklem 
G.  B.  Brandt 
W.  J.  Hatchinson 
T.  Oscar  Edgar 
J.  A.  Campbell 
May  Asb 
F.  F.  Stepbenson 
Flora  Beadle 
Fannie  H.  Lee 
Grace  M.  Smitb 
Cbas.  F.  Bacon 
S.  H.  Eniseley 
A.  M.  Freeland 


E.  E.  Gallup 

B.  B.  Hilliard 
Hattie  Boswortb 
J.  Bayne  Ascbam 

C.  A.  Sbarp 
Mary  A.  Sweeney 

B.  L.  Caukin 
Cora  Coddington 
N.  S.  Spobn 

G.  T.  Cbappel 

C.  H.  Mooney 
S.  D.  Grove 
G.  S.  Moore 


TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Complaint  bas  come  during  tbe  year  from  various  sources  tbat  tbe  law 
concerning  tbe  teacbing  of  me  evil  effects  of  alcobolic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics,  is  not  being  enforced,  eitber  in  spirit  or  letter,  in  some  por- 
tions of  our  State.  Investigation  proved  tbat,  wbile  in  a  majority  of  cases 
tbe  law  is  enforced  in  spirit,  tbere  is  enougb  of  remissness  to  warrant  an 
urgent  appeal  to  scbool  officers  and  teacbers  tbat  tbey  look  carefully  into 
tbe  matter  and  see  to  it  tbat  tbe  law  is  enforced.  Tbe  following  circular 
bas  been  issued: 


INo.  I.] 


Oftioh  of 
Superintendent  of  Pubuo  Instruction 


.i 


Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  yourself  and  your  teachers  to  the  law  of  our  State 
which  requires  that,  in  all  Bchools  which  draw  public  money  for  any  portion  of  their 
Bupi>ort,  there  shall  be  Bystematic  instruction  oonoeming  the  hysiene  of  the  body,  with 
epecial  reference  to  the  evil  effects  of  ^cohol  and  tobacco.  This  instruction  is  to  be 
given  in  all  grades  of  the  schools,  to  the  younger  pupils  by  reji^ular  and  well-arranged 
oral  lessons,  to  the  advanced  pupils  by  means  of  text-books  which  shall  have  been  duly 
passed  upon  and  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

llie  law  18  mandatory,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  given  power 
to  withhold  the  primary  school  funds  from  schools  failing  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  such  extreme  measure  would  be  necessary ;  the  value  of 
the  instruction  on  such  subjects,  if  properly  given,  is  so  apparent  that  it  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  well-wisher  of  bis  race.  However,  complaint  comes  to 
this  office  that  in  certain  schools  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  law,  that  in  cer- 
tain other  schools  the  subject  is  not  systematically  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  in 
others  that  unauthorized  and  inadequate  text-books  are  used.  Investigation  proves 
that  many  of  these  oon^laints  are  well  founded,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  comes  from  ignorance  of  its  provisions  or  from  carelessness.  This  cir- 
cular is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  feeling  sure  that  this 
will  be  all  tbat  is  necessary  in  nearly  Qvery  instance  to  bring  about  the  desired  reform 
in  this  particular.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  that  if  there  is  wilful  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law,  this  department  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  withhold  the  public  moneys  from  such  schools. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  teachers  not  to  overdo  the  matter.  Teach  only  the  facts. 
Don't  let  feeline  run  away  with  judgment.  The  truth  alone  makes  the  case  strong 
enough.  To  aid  primarv  teachers  in  this  teaching,  this  department  added  some  oral 
lessons  in  this  topic  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Manual  or  Course  of  Study  for  District 
Schools,  and  copies  of  this  manual  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  this  office. 


LafJknQf  February  5, 1895» 


HENRY  R.  PATTENGIIiL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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GOOD  HEALTH  LAW. 

The  leffifllatare  of  1895  passed  an  act  which  providee  tor  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  the  means  for  prevention  of  the  spread  of  communicable 
and  dangerous  disease&  Pamphlets  to  assist  teachers  in  carnrjng  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  Dr.  M.  B.  Baker,. 
Sec'y  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

Again  the  legislature  of  the  State  refused  to  pass  even  a  local  option 
township  unit  bill.  The  vote  was  not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill;  but  the 
petitions  against  the  measure  from  granges,  and  the  lobbying  done  against 
the  measure  at  the  instigation  of  the  same  organization,  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  State  Senate  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  political  measure.  It 
is  somewhat  di£Scult  to  account  for  the  attitude  of  the  grange  in  this 
State,  when  it  is  true  that  in  other  States,  where  the  plan  works  most  suc- 
cessfully, the  grange  is  found  to  be  hearty  in  its  support  of  the  measure. 
This  encourages  the  friends  of  the  system  to  believe  that,  when  the  facts 
are^  fully^  known  and  the  question  fairly  presented,  every  person  who 
believes  in  universal  education  and  in  giving  eaual  chances  to  all,  will  be 
found  ardently  supporting  a  bill  which  will  at  least  permit  any  township 
that  so  desires  to  organize  its  schools  on  the  township  unit  plan. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

There  are  now  in  the  State  some  360  districts  having  free  text-books. 
As  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  is  continually  under  discussion,  a  circular 
was  sent  to  all  districts  working  under  the  system.  The  following  com- 
pilation of  replies  gives  in  full  all  the  answers  received,  without  revision 
or  selection.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  districts 
report  in  favor  of  the  system,  and  some  very  cogent  reasons  are  given. 
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SCHOOLROOM  AND  SCHOOL  GROUND  DECORATION. 

Very  many  school  districts  show  the  wise  forethought  and  culture  of 
teachers  and  patrons  in  the  neat  and  delightful  care  and  decoration  of  the 
school  premises  and  rooms.  How  much  do  fine  shade  trees  and  Sowers 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  school  yards!  How  much  of  true  education  in 
neatly  papered  or  kalsomined  walls,  in  tasty  curtains,  bordered  black- 
boards, fine  pictures,  and  the  like!  The  place  where  the  child  spends  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  time,  should  be  maide  to  give  many  an  unconscious 
lesson  in  refinement  and  culture.  Let  teachers  and  county  commissioners 
make  special  effort  during  the  year  to  encourage  such  efforts  in  all  laudable 
ways. 

MEMORIZING  GOOD  LITERATURE. 

To  commit  to  memory  one  beautiful  selection  per  month  is  not  a  difficult 
task;  yet,  if  that  were  done  during  each  month  of  a  child's  school  life,  what 
a  magnificent  possession  each  pupil  would  have  at  the  close  of  his  common 
school  course.  At  least  forty  or  fifty  of  the  choicest  selections  in  prose  or 
poetry  could  be  easily  committed  to  memory  by  each  pupil  during  his 
school  course,  without  detriment  to  other  studies  and  with  most  marvelous 
advantage  to  his  English.  Cannot  ten,  at  least,  of  the  following  twenty 
selections  be  learned  by  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  Michigan  during  the 
coming  school  year?  Will  not  teachers  and  commissioners  join  in  properly 
presenting  thi^  subject  to  the  pupils?  The  better  to  bring  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  teachers,  a  list  of  selections  is  given  in  this  connection, 
from  which  ten  may  be  chosen  suitable  to  the  various  grades  of  school: 


Paul  Revere's  Bide. 

The  American  Flag. 

The  White  Bordered  Flag. 

Thanatopsis. 

Old  Ironsides. 

Barefoot  Boy. 

Barbara  Frietchie. 

Chambered  Nautilus. 

The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine. 

Little  Brown  Hands. 

In  School  Days. 

Nobility. 

June  Days. 

Flowers. 

The  Childrens'  Hour. 


The  Golden  Bod. 

The  Fairy  Artist. 

Seven  Times  One. 

Dandelion. 

The  Chickadee. 

The  Bovs  We  Need. 

Boys  Wanted. 

Our  Heroes. 

Boom  at  the  Top. 

The  Wonderful  World. 

The  Will  and  the  Way. 

Waiting  to  Grow. 

What  Robin  Told. 

Merry  Christmas  (Alcott). 

Eieep  a  Watch  on  Your  Words. 


THE  COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 


The  compulsory  school  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1895,  is  a  great 
improvement  on  all  former  laws  of  the  kind  in  Michigan,  and  better  in 
many  respects  than  any  law  of  its  kind  on  the  statutes  of  any  other  State. 
The  law  is  designed  to  bring  into  schools  those  who  are  growing  up  with- 
out any  school  training  or  education.    Public  sentiment  will  most  cer- 
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iainly  stand  by  school  boards  and  truant  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  its 
provisions.  Let  teachers  and  school  officers  read  the  text  of  the  law  care- 
ToIIy,  and  then  conscientionsly  set  about  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 


NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLA.TION. 

Several  changes  and  additions  were  made  to  the  school  laws  by  the 
legislature  of  1895.  In  another  portion  of  this  report  will  be  found  the 
full  text  of  all  these  measures,  and  only  a  summary  of  the  laws  is  here 
subjoined. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  l^;islature  of  1895  passed  eleven  bills  which  are  of  general  interest 
to  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of  the  State;  and  we  now  give  our 
readers  a  brief  summary  of  those  which  passed,  with  a  mention  of  two  or 
three  which  came  near  passing  but  failed. 

Act  No.  15  makes  five  important  amendments  to  the  primary  school  law 
and  Act  Na  294  makes  two  amendments.  Below  are  given  the  seven  in 
the  order  su^ested: 

L  Qualified  voters  at  school  meetings  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Persons  qualified  to  vote  on  questions  involving  the  raising  of  money 
by  a  tax,  must  own  property  that  is  assessed  for  school  taxes. 

3.  Minimum  length  of  school  year  increased  from  three  to  five  month& 
4  Defines  what  shall  be  considered  as  ''necessary  appendages"  such  as 

the  director  may  purchase  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  viz.,  a  set  of  wall 
maps  (the  grand  divisions,  the  United  States,  and  Michigan)  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  aoUars  in  price;  a  globe  not  exceeding  eight  dollars;  a  diction- 
ary not  exceeding  eight  dollars;  a  reading  chart  not  exceeding  five  dollars; 
a  case  for  library  books  not  exceeding  ten  dollars;  also  looking-glass, 
<x>mb,  towel,  water-pail,  cup,  ash-pail,  poker,  stove-shovel,  broom,  dustpan, 
duster,  wash-basin,  and  soap. 

5.  The  proviso  which  empowered  the  township  board  to  use  library 
money  for  general  school  purposes  was  stricken  out 

6.  Amends  the  oath  which  challenged  voters  are  required  to  take  before 
beingpermitted  to  vote. 

7.  Corrects  an  error  made  in  Act  15  by  providing  that  the  maximum 
price  for  dictionaries  shall  be  ten  dollars  instead  of  eight. 

The  Bedfern  bill  becomes  Act  No.  66.  This  act  makes  six  changes  in 
<^hapter  12  of  the  school  law  of  1893,  as  follows: 

1.  Examiner  must  now  have  been  a  teacher  of  at  least  nine  months 
experience  and  the  holder  of  at  least  a  third  grade  certificate. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  qualifications  formerly  required  of  the  commis- 
sioner, he  must  have  had  twelve  months  experience  as  a  teacher. 

3.  Teachers'  examinations  for  county  certificates  will  now  be  held  on 
uniform  date  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

4.  No  certificates  can  legally  be  granted  to  persons  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  clause  in  the  former  law  which  forbade  commissioners  and 
examiners  from  having  an  interest  in  summer  normal  schools,  was  stricken 
out. 
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6.  Oity  teachers  must  be  legally  qualified.  Examinations  mnst  be  con- 
ducted  by  authority  of  the  board  of  education  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Act  Ko.  95  is  a  general  law  for  compidsory  education  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  State.    The  following  are  some  of  its  principal  features: 

(a)  The  school  age  for  compulsory  attendance: 

1.  Eight  to  fourteen  throughout  the  State. 

2.  Seven  to  sixteen  in  cities  under  police  regulations. 

(&)  The  length  of  time  pupils  must  attend: 

1.  At  least  four  months. 

2.  Attendance  not  limited  to  four  months  in  cities. 

(c)  Ohildren  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  law: 

1.  Those  who  attend  private  schools. 

2.  Those  who  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  usually 

taught  in  the  public  schools. 

3.  Pupib  who  are  physically  unable  to  attend. 

4.  Pupils  living  farther  than  two  miles  from  a  school. 

(d)  Truant  officers,  how  appointed: 

1.  Appointed   by  school  board  of   graded  and  township   school 

districts. 

2.  In  townships  where  schools  are  organized  under  the  primary 

school  law,  the  chairman  of  the  township  board  of  school 
inspectors  is  the  truant  officer. 

3.  In  cities  under  police  supervision,  the  truant  officer  is  detailed 

from  the  police  force.  His  salary  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
dollar  and  fifty' cents  per  day  for  time  actually  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  board. 

{e)  Attendance  at  school: 

1.  Pupils  shall  commence  on  the  Monday  following  a  notification 

by  the  truant  officer. 

2.  Parents  must  send  children  to  school  at  least  eight  half  days  in 

each  week. 

3.  Failure  to  comply  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

(/)  An  ungraded  school  may  be  established  in  any  school  district  having 
a  school  census  of  five  hundred  pupils. 

{g)  Juvenile  disorderly  persons: 

1.  Habitual  truants  from  any  school. 

2.  Children  in  school  who  are  ungovernable. 

3.  Children  who  do  not  and  will  not  attend  school. 

Children  may  be  committed  to  the  public  schools  at  Adrian  and  Lansing 
as  a  last  resort. 

Act  No.  73  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  endorse  certifi- 
cates granted  in  other  states,  when  courses  of  study  pursued  and  examina- 
tions required  are  satisfactory  to  said  board. 

Act  No.  101  requires  commissioners  of  schools  to  examine  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Agricultural  College.  The  questions  used  are  prepared 
,by  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the  papers  written  by  candidates  are* 
f orwaraed  to  said  president  for  examination. 
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Act  No.  56  makes  it  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  provide  a  United  States 
flag  and  flag-staff  to  every  schoolhonse,  the  size  of  such  flags  not  to  be 
smaller  than  4  feet,  2  inches. by  8  feet. 

Act  No.  183  passed  the  Hoode  before  the  general  law  for  compulsory 
-education  and  contains  some  of  the  same  features.  Its  main  object  is  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  truants.  It  amends  chapter  23  of  the 
general  school  law. 

Act  Na  131  makes  another  amendment  to  the  primary  school  law  by 
declaring  that  the  rate  of  tuition  shall  not  exceed  the  average  cost  per 
•capita  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  It  also  provides  that  children  supported 
in  county  houses  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school  nearest  the  county  nouse, 
the  county  paying  the  tuition. 

Act  No.  146  provides  for  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  the  modes  bv  which  dangerous  communicable  diseases  are  spread,  and* 
the  beet  method  of  prevention.    The  State  Board  of  Health  is  required  to 
«end  out  printed  matter  to  the  teachers. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  bill  making  it  the  duty  of  school  officers  to 

Srovide  suitable  outhouses  and  keep  the  same  in  good  condition,  was 
efeated  in  the  Senate,  lacking  only  two  votes.  The  resolution  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  a  legislative  manual  to  every 
-district  of  the  State,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Le&^slature,  but  was 
reconsidered,  pending  the  passage  of  the  Linderman  bill.  This  latter  bill 
provided  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
every  library  of  the  State,  and  a  legislative  manual  to  every  school  district; 
it  passed  during  the  last  days  of  the  session  and  the  manual  resolution 
was  not  called  up.  The  Governor  vetoes  the  Linderman  bill  and,  there- 
fore, the  schools  will  have  to  get  along  without  the  Manual  of  1896. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  amendments  and  new  school  laws  will  be 
furnished  by  the  DeparSnent,  upon  application,  to  those  who  desire  the 
49ame.  Jn  this  connection  it  is  very  fitting  to  urge  school  officers  who 
receive  copies  of  the  school  laws,  to  regard  the  same  as  the  property  of  the 
district  to  be  kept  for  public  use.  The  law  limits  the  edition  of  the  school 
laws  that  mav  be  published,  and  the  Department  is  unable  to  supply  the 
demands  made  for  additional  copies.  The.  pamphlet  containing  the  amend- 
ments will  be  sent  to  each  officer,  and  should  be  attached  to  the  last  bound 
volume  of  school  laws  sent  out  in  1893. 


STATE  SPELLING  CONTEST. 

The  children  of  today  are,  as  a  whole,  better  spellers  than  were  the 
children  of  forty  years  ago.  This  is  not  the  prevailing  opinion,  however, 
and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  more  drill  in  spelling.  In  response  to  the 
call,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  suggested  the  following 
plan  outlined  in  a  circular  sent  throughout  the  State: 

Let  each  school  of  every  township  or  village  in  the  State  ascertain  by 
carefully  conducted  tests,  the  best  three  spellers  of  the  school;  let  these 
representative  spellers  of  each  district  meet  at  the  call  of  the  county  com- 
missioner in  some  schoolhonse,  hall,  or  church  near  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, to  determine  who  are  the  best  two  spellers  of  the  township.  A  small 
fee  could  be  charged  spectators  at  these  contests,  and  the  fund  thus  realized 
be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  'schools  competing;  this  money  could  be 
used  to  build  up  the  schooflibraries. 
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Next,  the  county  commisBioner  could  call  for  a  county  contest,  when  the- 
best  spellers  of  the  townships  could  meet  and  fight  out  the  orthographic 
battle.  In  some  counties  it  might  be  well  to  separate  into  two  divisions,, 
to  save  contestants  the  long  journey  necessary  in  a  county  contest  The 
winners  in  these  county  divisions  could  again  meet  to  determine  the  best 
speller  in  the  counter. 

The  State  Superintendent  could  then  send  a  list  of  words  to  the  com- 
missioner, who  would  pronounce  them  to  the  best  speller  in  the  county  and 
send  the  written  list  to  Lansing;  and  thus  the  best  spellers  in  the  State 
could  be  ascertained. 

The  words  to  be  spelled  are  herewith  sent  out,  numbering  about  800  col- 
lected from  misspelled  words  in  correspondence,  examination  papers,  and 
the  words  which  experience  in  the  schoolroom  has  shown  to  be  trouble- 
some. The  800  words  will  be  sufficient  for  district,  town,  and  county  tests; 
but  those  for  State  contests  will  be  outside  this  list. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  spelling, 
and  thus  in  school  work  generally.  The  homes  will  be  alive  with  spelling 
for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  township  contests  be  arranffed  for  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Anyone  who  is  a  regularly  enrolled  pupil  in  the  school  for  six 
weeks  prior  to  uie  test,  may  enter  the  race. 

Let  all  teste  be  conducted  in  writing.  The  written  spelling-down  plan 
is  fair,  fast,  and  funny.  Choose  sides,  all  write,  change  papers,  correct,  let 
all  words  be  numbered;  all  risa  Let  teacher  ask  all  who  missed  first  word 
to  be  seated;  second  word,  third,  and  so  on.  This  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
who  spells  down.  To  ascertein  who  is  the  best  speller,  let  all  rise  again. 
Let  teacher  ask  those  who  have  missed  fifteen  or  more  words  to  be  seated; 
fourteen,  thirteen,  twelve,  eto.,  down  to  none,  those  who  have  missed  none 
being,  of  course,  the  best.  A  few  teste  of  this  sort  will  soon  determine 
who  can  best  represent  the  school  in  other  oonteste.  Follow  this  rule;  no 
word  should  bc^n  with  a  capitel,  unless  it  be  one  that  should  always  be  so 
written.    Count  words  omitted  as  missed. 

It  is  suggested  to  commissioners  that  the  local  papers  of  the  county  be 
asked  to  publish  the  list  of  words  sent  herewith,  together  with  a  brief 
stetement  of  the  plan  thus  outlined;  also,  if  funds  permit,  the  commis- 
sioner can  publish  a  circular  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  additional 
announcemente  as  to  time  and  place  for  holding  the  contests.  One  or  twa 
of  these  circulars  will  answer  for  each  district,  as  the  pupils  can  easily 
copy  the  list  and  the  exercises  are  for  dictetion. 

The  resulte  of  county  conteste  will  be  published  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  mailed  to  the  prize  speller 
of  each  county. 

Believing  that  spelling  is  teught  more  practically  when  the  words  to  be 
studied  are  woven  into  paragraphs  that  call  attention  to  their  meaning,  we 
have  arranged  the  following  paragraphs  so  as  to  include  the  list  of  eight 
hundred  words  before  mentioned. 

These  exercises  should  be  written  by  pupils  from  dictetion  of  teacher; 
and,  for  convenience  in  marking,  the  particular  words  to  be  noted  in  each 
are  printed  in  itelics  and  their  number  indicated  bv  figures  in  parenthesisi 
no  word  being  twice  itelicized,  while  an  alphabetic  list  of  these  same  words 
has  been  prepared  for  use  in  rapid  oral  reviews. 
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Spelling  Exbboibes — [Michigan's  800.] 

That  the  capital  city  of  Michigan  is  a  capital  place  in  which  to  reside^ 
is  an  assertion  that  ought  not  to  be  contradicted. —  (8.) 

The  small  boy  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  Superintendent  Patlengill, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  individual  who  cannot  spell  his  name  correctly. 

The  dairy  maid  each  week  sold  the  butter  she  made,  and  every  Saturday 
night  spent  some  time  adding  np  the  sum  of  her  small  earnings. — (12.) 

When  the  mail  arrived,  we  learned  that  a  male  cousin  was  coming  on 
the  next  train,  with  the  seven  small  children  who  always  accompanied  him 
on  his  annua!  travels. — (11.) 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  this  one  daughter,  and  when  hefotmd  her 
studying  arithmetic,  grammar,physiology,  history,  sxA physical  geography , 
all  in  one  t^ear,  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  feared  continually  lest 
she  should  (te^eZop  brain  fever  in  cotl369t^eno^. — (2iO.) 

It  was  a  business  principle  oi  his  that  the  smaller  Vk^  principal  invested, 
the  better  should  be  the  security  furnished,  since  irresponsible  individuals 
often  borrow  small  amounts  witn  no  intention  of  repaying. — (16.) 

English  grammar  was  her  bug-bear  and  she  never  could  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  participle  used  as  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and  a  participial 
adjective.  So  she  went  to  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  one  terwi  and  devoted 
her  entire  attention  to  the  8<udv  of  her  native  tongue,  the  result  being  that 
&he  finally  obtained  the  coveted  certificaie  to  teach. — (24.) 

The  nuptial  rite  was  concluded  and  the  minister  was  pausing  to  tmta 
down  the  names  of  the  newly  wedded  pair,  when  WyA/,  down  the  ceider  of 
the  aisfe  came  a  craa:^  looking  crea/wre  who  cWed,  "  I'll  forbid  the  bann«, 
if  no  one  else  will."— (19.) 

Teachers  too  often  forget  that  the  diagram  should  be  employed  only  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  like  any  other  object  lesson;  and  whenever  the  pupil 
is  unable  to  analyze  without  diagraming  as  he  goes,  it  is  time  to  cast  this 
method  aside  altogether.  It  is ''  cramming,^^  not  teaching,  when  the  means 
becomes  the  end  of  analysis. — (16.) 

Ben  had  been  a  naughty  boy  for  so  many  months  that  his  aunt  decided 
he  must  be  kept  at  home  from  the  husking  bee  as  a  punishment  for  his 
wilfulness. — (12.) 

The  moderator  of  our  district  was  a  &tY/er  enemj^  of  both  the  treo^iirer 
and  director,  and  publicly  declared  his  belief  that  /Aej^  were  in  league  to 
fill  fAair  own  pockets  by  padding  the  censiis  list,  though  the  director  had 
made  affidavit  before  the  proper  officer  that  it  was  correct. — (21.) 

The  guardian  of  the  child  that  lies  buried  on  yonder  hill-top,  has  been 
accused  of  criminal  complicity  in  its  death,  as  he  had  recently  taken  out 
an  insurance  policy  on  its  life,  payable  to  himself. — (18.) 

One  of  the  scholars  in  the  primary  department  one  day  fell  into  convul- 
sions, which  were  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  green  ajyples  he  had 
eaten  in  disobedience  to  his  paren/s'  commands.  Several  pupils  were  sent 
for  aid,  but  he  remained  unconscious  until  the  doctor  came. — (18.) 

The  societies  he  organized  were  numerous  and  aZ2  Aore  di/fereni  names, 
itiough  without  much  reaZ  difference  in  the  principles  underlying  them  or 
the  objects  they  sought, — (IST) 

He  was  frulj^  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  so  large  an  income, 
and  received  the  neu^s  of  his  promo/ion  with  such  evident  delight  as  caused 
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his  father  immediately  to  acquiesce  in  his  desire  to  leave  home,  even 
though  against  his  outh  in/eres^— (20.) 

With  a  large  awl  he  pierced  a  Aofe  through  the  canvas  and  Mreu?  him- 
self down  behind  a  big  tree  that  stood  conveniently  near  the  tent,  thus 
managing  to  gain  a  birds- eye  view  of  the  interior  and  all  its  dvrsky 
inhabitants. — ( 15. ) 

He  dreamed  visions  of  himself  acting  as  aid  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armieSf  and  was  positive  that  he  shonld  Aeto  doton  all  o&stocles  to  his 
advancement^  as  successfully  as  any  brave  knight  of  old  ever  cnt  his  way 
through  an  opposing  phalanx  of  mailed  warriors. — (16.) 

A  City  maiden^  wearing  a  jaunty  Eton  jacket  and  possessed  of  many 
coquettish  airs  and  graces,  created  snch  a  commotion  among  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  sterner  sex  present  at  the  village  ball,  that  her  s^rl  ootnpan- 
um3  areio  quite  jealous  and  began  to  cas/  alioat  for  some  method  of  recaZZ- 
inflr  the  rustic  swains  to  their  senses. — (30.) 

A  sudden  sneeze  caused  the  epiglottis  to  fly  open  jast  in  season  for  a 
bit  of  food  to  pass  into  the  trachea  instead  of  the  esophagus,  when  such  a 
fit  of  coughing  ensued  as  nearly  choked  the  unfortunate  child  to  death. 

-(11.) 
The  surgeon  who  was  summoned  to  set  the  broken  humerus,  seemed  to 

be  always  in  a  humerous  mood,  and  was  so  jolly  that  his  face  was  fairly 

seamed  with  the  wrinkles  caused  by  his  habit  of  laughing  so  much. — (13.) 

My  son  who  had  won  a  greai  reputation  as  a  singer,  sat  before  the  glow- 
ing  grate  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  gazing  through  the  window  at  the 
ruddy  hue  cast  over  the  landscape  by  the  setting  sun,  and  watching  it 
fade  into  a  dun  gray,  while  he  so/?Zy  sang  Longfellow's  wonderful  poem, 
"  The  day  is  Done."— (25. ) 

The  drunken  Dane  did  not  det^n  to  heed  the  command  of  the  police- 
man; and  the  more  liquor  he  drank,  the  noisier  he  grew,  until  arrested 
and  carried  ojf  to  the  jat7  where  he  could  procure  no  more  "  old  rye." — 
(12.) 

John's  various  friends  one  and  all,  respectively  tried  to  awaken  him  to 
some  sense  of  his  duty,  but,  though  he  listened  to  each  respectfully,  he 
continued  his  refusal  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  desirable  position, 
assigning  no  reason  tor  his  action. — (11.) 

At  last  he  told  the  whole  truth  and  confessed  to  his  par/ictpo^um  in  this 
illegal  canvass  of  votes  and  acknowledged,  too,  that  he  was  the  weak  tool 
of  /too  sAretod  political  tricksters  who  were  the  real  instigators  of  these 
election  frauds. — (19.) 

He  strode  through  the  wintry  forest  with  a  proud  tread  and  happy 
heart,  bearing  the  huge  antlers  of  a  hart  as  trophy  of  his  sJb'U  in  hunting. 
Entering  a  little  cottage  near  by,  he  cast  down  his  burden  for  his  hopeful 
heirs  to  drag  to  and  fro  with  merry  shouts,  until  the  bawl  of  the  smallest 
ur'chiji  announced  that  it  was  scarcely  suited  as  a  plaything  for  such 
tender  Aands. — (28.) 

There  was  scarcely  any  fuel  or  food  left  in  the  house,  and  the  children 
were  but  meagerly  supplied  with  clothing,  so  that  the  mother's  heart  sank 
within  her  as  the  dreary  autumn  days  predicted  the  coming  of  winter  and 
the  suffering  they  must  so  surely  endure. — (17.) 

A  low  cos/e  Hindoo  stood  cojicealed  behind  an  urn  of  swaying  palms, 
his  glittering  eyes  peering  out  at  the  two  Brahmins  who  talked  so  ear- 
nest together  until  the  bell  toZZed  the  midnight  hour,  when  they  went  their 
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separate  ways,  wholly  unconscioiiB  that  their  plotting  had  been  siLapected 
and  would  he  frustrated  by  one  of  the  sect  they  so  despised, — (22.) 

He  was  carefully  scanning  a  marvelous  engraving  on  the  walls  and 
thinking  of  engaging  the  artist  to  paint  a  portrait^  when  a  friend  npon 
whose  judgmeiit  he  greatly  relied^  expressed  a  preference  for  another  pic- 
iure;  and  he  at  once  deferred  to  him  and  chhnged  his  decision,  (Can  you 
give  the  rule  for  spetling  each  of  the  derivatives  found  in  the  above 
paragraph  f )— ( 22. ) 

The /iredjwisower  was  rudely  thrtistmio  a  dingy  room  with  low  co5- 
webbed  ceiling  and  small  windows  protected  bv  parallel  iron  bars,  where 
he  sank  upon  a  musty  straw  pallet  to  dream  of  the  reprieve  that  he  hoped 
the  morrow  might  brin^. — ( 17. ) 

When  the  new  pupil  in  geometry  failed  to  distinguish  between  a  circle 
and  circumference,  the  teacher  illustrated  it  by  taking  a  common  dinner 
pail  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  perfect  cylinder^  having  a  circle  for 
the  bottom^  the  circular  edge  of  which  was  a  circumference. — (17.) 

The  surcingle  broke  and  the  man  was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  his 

fiery  steed  galloping  far  out  into  the  country,  where  he  might  roll  in  the 

dirt  or  browse  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside  with  none  to  say  him  nay, 

until  finally  overtaken  by  his  master  and  depHved  of  his  shortMved 

liberty, — (15.) 

No  wonder  the  cook  was  cross!  The  chimneys  both  smoked  and  the 
cookies  would  not  bake;  the  emptyings  she  borrowed  of  a  neighbor  proved 
poor,  and  the  bread  was  sour;  the  cistern  was  dry  with  no  prospect  of 
ratn;  and,  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  she  got  some  pepper  in  one  eye 
that  caused  the  fea?*3  to^u?  in  earnest, — (19.) 

As  the  waves  began  to  recede,  the  desperate  sailor  succeeded  in  cZttnb- 
171^  onto  the  great  rock,  though  he  could  not  conceive  how  he  ever 
accomplished  so  difficult  2k  feat  and  did  not  flatter  himself  that  his  feet 
were  yet  on  a  safe  foundation. — (13.) 

It  was  such  changeable  weather  that  deciding  upon  a  day  for  the  excur^ 
sion  was  extremely  difficult,  and  he  was  much  relieved  by  a  letter  from  his 
niece  saying  it  had  been  indefinitely  postponed — (10.) 

The  states  that  seceded  acceded  to  every  wish  of  their  new  president, 
whose  authority  now  superseded  all  otheijs  and  in  whom  they  had  unbounded 
confidence,  being  willing  to  trust  the  welfare  of  the  new  Confederacy 
entirely  to  him. — (10.) 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  deserted  isle  where  the 
only  living  creature  waa  the  faithful  Newfoundland  dog  which  had  rescued 
him  and  now  fawned  upon  him  with  delight  at  his  recovery  of  conscious- 
ness. — (13.) 

Dorothy  was  anticipating  a  most  enjoyable  tour.  She  lived^  in  Shiawas- 
see  county,  Michigan,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  join  a  cousin 
who  was  coming  from  Louisiana  to  Charlevoix  for  the  summer;  there  she 
would  meet  her  sister  from  Houghton  and  a  brother  from  Oklahoma,  when 
the  fotir  would  form  a  party  that  could  jatmt  about  at  their  plecaure,  per- 
haps visiting  Mackinac  Island,  Sault  8te.  Marie,  and  Marquette, — (26.) 

The  poor  widow  whose  larder  had  been  so  long  empty,  felt  quite  over- 
whelmed with  so  much  food  in  the  house;  but,  after  dressing  and  singeing 
the  turkeys,  she  carried  them  and  the  beefsteak  down  cellar  where  she 
really  gloated  over  her  little  store  of  vegetables,  which  included  potatoes, 
squash,  beets,  celery,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  and  corn.  As  her  eyes  rested 
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on  the  latter,  they  glistened  as  she  thought  of  the  savory  succotash  she* 
would  prepareior  this  prodigal  son  who  had  returned  so  opportunely,  and 
she  gave  heart-felt  thanks  for  her  good  fortune. — (33.) 

Long  before  he  studied  civil  government,  he  was /amt7iar  with  many 
articles  of  the  constitution  and  knew  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
heart.  An  uncle  with  whom  ne  lived  in  his  youth,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  talked  mnch  about  appropriations  and  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  nephew*  was  an  interested  listener  to  many  conversations  amonff 
senators  and  representatives  regarding  the  work  of  committees,  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  president's  vetoing  certain  measures,  or  the  necessity  of  an 
eari.v  adjournmerit.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
t?arioi/s  speakers,  secretaries,  and  clerks, — in  fact  was  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  statesman  he  afterwards  became. 

-(id!) 

Our  teacher  was  so  strong  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  unification  that  she* 
lised  it  even  in  its  narrowest  aj>plicaiion,  so  that  a  problem  in  multiplica- 
tion was  never  considered  complete  until  it  had  been  pi'operly  proven  by 
dividing  the  product  by  the  multiplier  to  see  if  the  quotient  equaled  the 
multiplicand.  Likewise,  she  taught  addition  and  atib/roction  together^ 
and  made  cancelation  an  important  factor  in  the  reduction  of  fractions  to 
their  lowest  temur  or  in  midtiplyina  two  large  fractions  together.  In  every 
Jesaon  she  showed  how  to  lessen  fobor,  by  applying  some  other  principle 
already  mastered. — (39.) 

One  week  John  Smith  had  a  chapter  of  accidents :  On  Monday  he  cut 
his  finger  on  a  broken  pane  of  p^osfl.  Tuesday  as  he  was  walking  along 
looking  up  at  the  weather  i;afie  on  the  church  steeple,  he  stubbed  his  /06 
and  fell,  striking  his  occipital  bone  on  the  pat^emen/,  fracturing  his  oJat?- 
tcZe,  and  skinning  both  knuckles.  Wednesaay,  a  small  insec/  .^eci?  into  the 
Eustachian  tube  of  his  left  ear,  causing  a  severe  ear-ooAe.  Thursday,  a 
fish-bone  lodged  in  his  pharynx  and  bad  to  be  extracted  by  a  physician. 
By  Friday  he  felt  bilious,  tne  sclerotic  coat  of  his  eyes  grew  blood-shot^ 
and  he  showed  symptoms  of  infl^mmaiion  of  the  t;ef ns,  and  Saturday  was 
seized  with  an  oou/e  patn  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  a  grape  seed  in  the 
vermiform  appendix,  making  a  surgical  operation  necessary  on  Sunday. 
-(57.) 

When  Oeorge  was  studying  orthography,  he  ^t/  his  broii^s  considerably 
over  the  following  rule: 

1st.  Final  e  of  a  primitive  word  is  usually  dropped  before  a  stij^ 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  is  retained  before  one  commencing  with  a 
consonant;  as,  living,  lively.  It  is  always  retained  after  soft  c  or  g;  as 
serviceable,  courageous. 

2d.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  or  polysyllables  accented  on  the  last  syllable  and  ending  in  a 
single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  (or  a  single  vowel  after  qu) 
generally  double  the  last  letter  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel;  a» 
sinning,  preferring,  quilting.  But  if  this  final  consonant  is  not  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  or  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable,  the  final  conso- 
nant is  not  dr^ubh'd;  as  ailing,  traveling. 

After  studying  until  he  thought  he  understood  all  about  the  accent  and 
doubling  of  letters,  he  wrote  out  these  rules  from  memory  and  was 
delighted  to  find  only  one  misspelled  word:  viz,  "  generally.^'  Can  you 
tell  why  it  requires  two  Ts? — (37.) 

rN0TB~It  woald  be  w«U  for  all  popito  to  oommit  abore  rain  to  iiMiDory  and  make  liata  of  woida  to 
wbieh  thflf  applj.] 
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LIST  OF  WORDS. 


A. 


any 

action 

application 
aisle 

asparagus 

adjective 

autumn 

acting 

articles 

always 

acquiesce 

advancement 

accident 

afterwards 

amounts 

against 

acknowledged 

acute 

atmosphere 

accomplished 

awl 

announced 

appendix 

appropriations 

acceded 

all 

attention 

anticipating 

among 

authority 

adding 

analyze 

arranged 
already 

accompanied 

assertion 

addition 

analysis 

armies 

arrested 

annual 

altogether 

artist 

antlers 

awaken 

accused 

aunt 

another 

acquainted 

assigning 

apples 
aid 

arithmetic 

accented 

adjournment 
affidavit 

ailing 

arrived 

airs 

addressed 

aide 

applying 

B. 

Brahmins 

be 

believer 

bitter 

blood-shot 

bird's-eye 

bee 

brows 

bugbear 

bottom 

bearing 

brain 

browse 

both 

borrow 

burden 

business 

beginning 
ball 

belief 

borrowed 

between 

better 

bore 

brought 

being 

broken 

bawl 

became 

bake 

becomes 

banns 

beets 

buried 

bread 

been 

bone 

beefsteak 

bilious 

butter 

Ben 

brother 

brought 

C. 
coat 

children 

commander-in- 

companions 

cylinder 

clothing 

chief 

cousin 

earned 

cross 

commg 

cottage 
could 

correctly 

cellar 

chimneys 

cast 

cannot 

celery 

cookies 

caste 

coveted 

courageous 

corn 

cistern 

concealed 

certificate 

consciousness 

civil 

caused 

commotion 

continually 
considered 

county 

constitution 

climbing 

caused 

Charlevoix 

congress 

conceive 

confessed 

cancelation 

crazy 

committees 

country 

canvas 

concluded 

complete 
carefully 
changed 
considerably 

certain 

cobwebbed 

canvass 

center 

conversations 

ceiling 

conveniently 

creature 

clerks 

chanffeable 
confidence 

census 

cried 

calculated 

correct 

coughing 
choked 

commencing 

•creature 

Confederacy 

criminal 

consonant 

cramming 

capital 

complicity 

chapter 

city 

circle 

capitol 

convulsions 

church 

coquettish 

circumference 

contradicted 

commands 

clavicle 

created 

D. 
doubled 

common 

candidate 

dreary 

1 
disobedience 

dropped 

drunken 

delight 

doctor 

dressing 

dingfy 

Dane 

desire 

different 

dusky 

distinguish 

deign 

dun 

difference 

dairy 

dinner 

duty 

done 

deciding 

diagraming 

desperate 
difficult 

deprived 

district 

decided 

daughter 
dividing 

desirable 

director 

decision 

dirt 

department 

declares 

deserted 

Dorothy 

dream 

despised 

declared 

deferred 

doubtfully 

dreamed 

develop 

declaration 

double 

derivative 

devoted 

does 

death 
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earn 

English 
endure 

E. 
entering 

expressed 

early 

evident 

election 

empty 

edge 

each 

eyes 

employed 

emptyings 

earnest 

everv 
epifflottifl 

enactments 

else 

enture 

excursion 

earniogs 

esophagus 

equaled 

extremely 

ensued 

enemy 

enjoyable 

Eustachian 

engaging 
epistle 

ear-ache 

eaten 

engraving; 

earnestly 

extracted 

Eton 

P. 

fuel 

fawned 

fracturing 

final 

flow 

food 

found 

flew 

familiar 

feet 

fender 

fever 

Friday 

fortune 

feat 

fade 

furnished 

faithful 

feared 

flatter 

frauds 

factor 

four 

frustrated 

fiery 

finally 

forbid 

foundation 

fractions 

fish-bone 

fond 

fairly 

friend 

following 

father 

forest 

• 

finger 

fourteen 

G. 

geometry 
Ueorge 

failed 

glittering 

gray 

gloated 

goes 

grate 

grammar 

glistened 

ground 

great 

geography 

galloping 

government 

graces 

glowing 

grew 

generally 

guardian 

glass 

gazing 

grape 

H. 

heart 

hilltop 

history 

hour 

himself 

hart 

hopeful 

Houghton 

habit 

heed 

hole 

husking 

heartfelt 

heirs 

Hindoo 

hue 

humerus 

happy 

hands 

head 

hew 

humorous 

huge 

I. 
inflammation 

having 

income 

individuals 

insurance 

instead 

interior 

intention 

instigators 
island 

immediately 

illustrated 

inhabitants 

important 

interest 

iron 

illegal 

rii 

included 

interested 

indefinitely 

invested 

isle 

independence 

induced 

individual 

irresponsible 

invest 

J. 

jealous 

jolly 

jaunty 

judgment 

jail 

jaunt 

jacket 

K. 
kept 

knight 

knit 

knuckles 

leave 

lies 

lodged 

latter 

liberty 

landscape 
liongfellow's 

lessen 

Louisiana 

livins 
legislative 

liquor 

lesson 

likewifie 

looking 

learned] 

laughing 

labor 

listener 

lively 

league 

lodgment 

larder 

M. 
mood 

meagerly 
mother's 

merry 

many 

mastered 

means 

Monday 

making 
method 

Mackinac 

midnight 

multiplier 

Michigan 

marvelous 

managing 

multiplication 

monosyllables 

made 

missspelled 

male 

multiplying 

memory 

maid 

musty 

mail 

multiplicand 

mailed 

months 

morrow 

moderator 

minister 

maiden 

measures 

Marquette 

» 


UKoAtj] 

ntmij 
nnptnl 


N. 

Newfomidlmd 
night 


O. 


opportunity 
Ofor 


objects 


only 


often 
oocqiital 


opened 

OUslMMnft 

orthognpliy 

P. 


obtained 


OTenrhelBied 

oreitaken 

off 


own 
ought 


plotHof 


pablidy 


nnddinff 
propertj 
pejmble 


perhaps 
picture 


prodigal 


precipitated      ■    pliqrthing 


partacolazly 

potatoes 

pavement 

phaiynx 

ph^cun 

pail 

pointing 

perfeot 


polysyllables        popp«r 


quite 


pupils 

position 

partictpation 

political 

paitidide 

paiticipiai 

policy 

punishment 

physiology 

pioUem 

product 

pftUBing 

pair 


Q. 


party 


pain 

pane 

paint 

portrait 

primitiTe 

predicted 

primary 

president's 

possibility 

personally 

principles 

principals 

physioal 


parallel 
pallet 


prond 

place 

poliosBBan 

procure 

position 

pierced 

preferring 

paragraph 

proven 


qnotiant 


quitting 


received 

rite 

rustic 

recede 

rye 

rudely 

right 

regarding 

roadside 

respectfully 

requires 

recovery 

rescued 

room 

respectively 

reoentiy 

retained 

relied 

reprieve 
relieved 

refusal 

result 

reaUy 

rule 

resson 

remained 

representatives 

reduction 

returned 

reputation 

repaying 

recalling 

rain 

S. 
sterner 

reside 

ruddy 

supplied 

suppoeed 

eymptoms 

spelling 

suffering 

several 

swains 

seised 

suffix 

surely 

sought 

summoned 

superintendent 
skOl 

single 

swaying 

shrewd 

senatora 

surgical 

sepante 

strode 

speakere 

succeeded 

societies 

suspected 

smallest 

secretaries 

savory 

security 

sect 

scarcely 

stateemen 

serviceable 

shouts 

sex 

suited 

subtraction 

sinning 
should 

such 

son 

study 

season 

smoked 

sun 

studying 

sneeze 

seed 

sour 

setting 

studied 

seemed 

Sunday 

safe 

softly 

sudden 

seamed 

shipwrecked 
sailor 

surcingle 

Saturday 

since 

steeple 
stubhed 

steed 

some 

successfully 

Shiawassee 

short-lived 

sum 

singeing 

striking 

sister 

straw 

seven 

store 

skinning 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  stotes 

surgeon 

spell 

severe 

strong 

seceded 

sensss 

squash 

solerotio 

summer 

superseded 

scholan 

succotash 

showed 

scanning 

saying 
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T. 


there 

through 

term 

thanks 

Thursday 

their 

threw 

terms 

treasurer 

taking 
traveling 

two 

train 

teacher 

tool 

too 

travels 

theory 

tongue 

tears 

talk 

they 

taught 

trachea 

tired 

tolled 

truth 

though 

Tuesday 

thrust 

told 

trickflters 

tour 

together 

teaching 

truly 

tread 

turkeys 

toe 

tried 

thankful 

trophy] 

tomatoes 
U. 
urchin 

tube 

iinconBciouB 

underlying 

unable 

understood 

urn 

used 

uncle 

unification 

unbounded 

until 

unfortunate 

V. 

Tisiona] 

veins 

various 

visiting 
vegetables 

vermiform 

Tiew 

village 

votes 

vowels 

Tane 

vetoing 

• 

W. 

•were   ■ 

won 

wilfulness 

whose 

worse 

wedded 

wonderful 

write 

widow 

waves 

wintry 

watching 

wrinkles 

warriors 

weather 

winter 

window 

walking 

wearing 

willing 

whole 

week 

Wednesday 

work 

welfare 

wholly 

/weak 

would 

which 

Y. 


year 


Ypeilanti 


youth 


yonder 


It  is  impoBsible  at  this  time  to  give  the  complete  report  on  the  contest 
in  different  counties.  This  will  be  given  in  the  report  for  next  year.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  in  every  county  where  the  test  has  been  made, 
there  has  been  a  most  decided  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  all  classes, 
and  not  only  the  subject  of  spelling,  but  all  school  work  has  been  greatly 
helped. 

COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  report  on  matters  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  primary  school  worL  The  committee  made 
its  report  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  and  divided  the  subject  into  three  sub- 
reports;  viz. 

I«  Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

In  this  the  following  topics  are  most  ably  treated: 
Conditions  for  Professional  Training. 
Training  Schools. 
Academic  Studies. 
Professional  Work. 
Relative  Time. 

Science  of  Teaching — Psychology. 
Study  of  Children. 
Methodology. 
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I.  Beport  on  the  training  of  teachers — Continued: 
School  Economy. 
History  of  Education. 
Training  in  Teaching. 
The  Practice — School. 
Length  of  Training  School  Course. 
Tests  of  Success. 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 
'  The  Science  of  Teaching. 
The  Art  of  Teaching. 
Post-Graduate  Year. 

II.  Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Education. 

This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  is  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  educational  values. 
The  following  topics  are  considered:' 

1.  Correlation  of  Studies. 

(a)  Logical  order  of  topics  and  branches. 

(b)  Symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human 

learning. 

(c)  Psychological  symmetry — the  whole  mind. 

(d)  Correlation  of  pupils'  course  of  study  with  the  world 

in  which  he  lives— his  spiritual  and  natural  environ- 
ment. 

2.  The  Course  of  Study — Educational  Values. 
Lanraage  studies. 
Arithmetic. 

(c)  Geography. 

(d)  History. 

(e)  Other  branches. 

In  connection  with  these  several  branches,  the  difference  between 
elementary  and  secondary  studies,  and  also  the  correlation  by 
synthesis,  was  discussed. 

3.  The  School  Program. 

4.  Methods  and  Organization. 

III.  The  Organization  of  City  School  System. 

This  is  a  very  able  paper  on  the  management  of  our  larger  city 
schools,  by  A.  S.  Draper,  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, who  wisely  discriminates  between  legislative  and  executive 
^  action  in  school  organization,  and  presents  some  very  forceful 
thoughts  regarding  the  all-important  question  of  the  character 
of  the  teaching  force  and  the  quality  of  instruction. 


CHILD  STUDY. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  helpful  topics  of  study  prominent  in 
educational  circles  today,  probably  none  just  now  occupies  a  more  impor- 
tant place  than  that  of  "  child  study."  It  is  a  most  practical  branch  of 
psychology.  Several  states  have  perfected  organizations  looking  toward 
the  more  thorough  and  systematic  prosecution  of  this  study.  In  some 
portions  of  our  State  much  work  has  already  been  done  in  this  line;  and. 
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in  order  to  encourage  further  efforts  and  render  more  forceful  the  work 
done,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  render  all  the  asBistance 
desired  in  carrying  out  any  feasible  plans.  Circulars,  syllabi,  reports,  etc, 
will  be  published  oy  the  Department  whenever  such  publications  will  aid 
the  cause  of  education.  To  formulate  plans  and  direct  the  work,  the 
following  named  persons  have  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  it  in  Michigan, 
and  report  a  metnod  of  operation  which  may  be  adopted  and  used  with 
the  opening  of  the  school  year: 

Supt  W.  A.  Whitney Saginaw,  E.  8. 

Supt.  0.  O.  Hoyt Lansing 

Supt.  O.  L.Miller Charlotte 

Miss  Harriet  Marsh Detroit 

Supt.  S.  B.  Tobey ._ Norway 

Prof.  D.  Putnam Ypsilania 

Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale a ' Ann  Arbor 

Of  this  committee  the  first  named  will  act  as  chairman,  and  the  second 
as  secretary.  Peisons  desiring  to  form  circles  or  to  enter  npon  systematic 
work  in  the  line  of  child  study,  may  write  the  secretary,  Supt  C.  O.  Hoyt, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Nothing  within  recent  years  has  had  had  so  beneficial  an  effect  upon  our 
rural  schools  as  the  system  of  county  supervision.  In  every  county  where 
the  right  kind  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  commissioner,  the  schools 
have  been  most  wonderfully  improved.  A  good  school  commissioner  of 
course  needs  to  have  a  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  do  the  work 
of  his  office  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  and  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
teachers;  but,  besides  an  education,  he  needs  an  experience  in  teaching,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  proper  amount  of  sympathy  for  teachers  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  teaching,  a  skill  to  detect 
defects  and  note  good  work,  a  power  to  inspire  and  encourage  teachers  and 
pupils,  a  love  for  study  and  progress  that  shall  enable  him  to  carry  to  the 
teacher  working  her  way  in  districts  remote  from  libraries  and  sources  of 
help,  the  cream  of  the  latest  improvements,  the  helpful  suggestions 
gathered  from  other  schools  and  broader  reading.  The  commissiouer 
should  carry  cheer  alid  life  to  every  school.  He  should  be  able  to  arouse 
the  patrons  to  a  realization  of  the  benefits  of  a  good  school,  and  to  make 
them  see  the  difference  between  a  good  school  and  a  poor  one. 

His  greatest  work  is  not  done  in  collecting  statistics  and  makingreports, 
though  these  should  be  attended  to  with  care  and  accuracy.  His  best 
work  is  done  with  his  teachers,  in  elevating  their  ideals,  in  creating  a  love 
for  study  and  a  burning  desire  and  eagerness  to  improve.  He  should  have 
courage  enough  to  kill  off  the  drones,  time-servers,  and  school-keepers  who 
cannot  be  inspired  to  fit  themselves  for  the  true  teacher's  work.  He 
should  be  just  and  fear  not.  He  should  be  kind  and  yet  firm.  His  life 
should  be  a  noble  example  to  the  young  and  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
teachers  of  the  young. 

Let  no  person  who  does  not  feel  the  burden  of  this  responsibility  and 
see  these  duties  clearly,  who  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  act  up  to  the  full 
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measure  of  his  power  along  these  lines,  accept  this  position.  The  future 
possibilities  of  hundreds  of  children,  the  make-up  of  a  nation,  rests  in 
large  measure  with  the  school  commissioners. 


A  SECOND  NORMAX.  SCHOOL. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when,  by  its 
action,  it  made  possible  another  normal  school  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  vote  accepting  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  Mt.  Pleasant  on  condition 
of  maintaining  a  normal  school  there,  was  not  accompanied  with  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  at  least  to  organize  the  school  and  maintain  it  for  two 
years.  Illinois  made  liberal  appropriations  for  two  additional  normals, 
and  Wisconsin  for  one  more, — her  seventh. 

A  start,  however,  has  been  made,  and  the  fact  that  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  still  another  normal  school  came  within  one  vote  of  passing, 
indicates  that  the  people  are  coming  more  completely  to  realize  the  fact 
that  schools  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  trained  especially  for  the  work.  The  time  will  come  when  every 
populous  county  will  have  its  county  training  school,  and  no  person  be 
permitted  to  teach  who  has  not  taught  in  a  practice  school  at  least  six 
months,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and  experienced  teacher. 
Natural  skill  and  ability  now  possessed  by  many,  will  be  greatly  improved 
by  careful  training.  When  patrons  come  fully  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  skilled  and  unskilled  teachers,  there  will  be  no  demand  for 
untrained  ability  or,  what  is  worse,  disability.  To  be  sure  much  good 
work  is  done  now,  but  good  must  better  grow„and  better  on  to  best 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  R.  PATTENQILL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrtiction. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


Comparative  aumtnary  of  atatistiea  for  the  years  1893  and  1894. 


Items. 

* 

1808. 

1804. 

Increase. 

Decrsase. 

Nomber  of  towDahips  and  indepaodent  districts 
reporting. 

• 

1,262 

i,2n 

16 

Nnmber  of  graded  school  districts 

B85 

6,580 

507 
6,650 

12 

Number  of  ungraded  school  districts 

25 

Total 

7,16S 

7.152 

18 

Number  of  township  onit  districts.......... 

07 

76 

0 

School  census  of  graded  school  districts 

881,064 
206,612 

202,864 
008.170 

11,800 
6,758 

School  censDs  of  ongraded  school  districts  ..... 

IVjtal 

077,676 

606,224 

18,558 

Bnrollmsot  in  graded  schools 

248,000 
207,480 

258,770 
210,200 

10,680 
2,701 

Rnrollment  in  angraded  schools 

Total i 

456,606 

468,070 

18,281 

PffiVfflitagtt  of  attendance  in  graded  schools 

65.1 
00.0 

66.8 
60.2 

.7 

Percentage  of  attendance  in  nnoraded  s<dioois.. 

.7 

Pwcentagefor  the  State ^.. 

67.2 

67.8 

.1 

Nomber  of  districts  reporting  having  main- 
tained school 

7,066 

7.000 

2 

ATcrage  doration  in  months  of  graded  schools.. 
ATcrage  doration  in  months  of  ongraded  schools 

0.3 

7.7 

0.2 
7.7 

ATeraffe  for  the  State 

7.8 

7.8 
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TABLE  L— CoKTiNUKD. 


Items. 

188t. 

1804. 

Oeeraase. 

Nmntnr  of  priYfttv  M><1  "elf  ct  ■chooi'i  i^pnrtMl 

850 
334 

000 

41,717 

875 
848 
700 

44342 

16 

9 
40 

8,126 

NnmhMr  nf  mile  tMAhflffii  in  nob  tcbool*^ 

Nanibn'  of  ftronlff  tMiehfini  in  tnoh  actkools 

schools            .  ......  .  -  ...... 

Teaehen  and  their  employment». 
Nmnber  of  taachofs  neosssary  to  supply  graded 

schools                        ..^.. 

5»017 
6,002 

5.882 
6,568 

845 

Nomber  of  teeehers  neosamr  to  supply  nncraded 
echools                       4.        o.^.    ^..^    .  ^..    .. 

89 

Tbtal - 

U,619 

U,825 

806 

Number  of  male  teachsfs  smploysd  in  sraded 

schools^       ^     ^..,^^^........... 

778 
2,527 

798 
8,681 

85 
154 

linmber  of  male  teaeheia  smploysd  in  ongiaded 
aehools                        ^  ^..^  X       ..  .* 

Total 

3J0O 

8,479 

179 

Jlomber  of  female  tsaehsrs  employed  in  leaded 
edioole ...... ....... ............... 

Mnmbsr    of    fteiale    tsaohers   employed     in 
mfradsd  schools 

4.401 
8,514 

4394 

8,067 

168 

457 

Total 

18,006 

U,7U 

294 

IVbole  namber  of  teaohen  smploysd  in  iciaded 
ecfaoole..    .     ..................... 

tHifWift     ..K........ .................  ...... ....... 

5,8M 
11,041 

5,452 
10,788 

188 

808 

Tdtal 

16,806 

16,190 

115 

AvecMe  namber  of  monthe  taoght  by  male  in 
iransd tchools      .     ..     .  ...    ...  ..    

9. 

5. 

9.17 
5.16 

.17 
.16 

nfifr^<i^  schoolSx.x.-. 

Oenetal  aTsrage .. ._ 

6. 

6.06 

.06 

▲verage  nnmber  of  monthe  taofht  by  female  in 
flTWlefl  schools.                       . 

8.91 
4.06 

9.42 

4.74 

JSi 
.08 

nograded  echools...... ....— — 

GuDflval  avenge                    ....    . . 

6.26 

!                   6.45 

.19 

Tofal  waaes  of  male  teaehers  in  nadftd  schools 

8587,965  81 
420,902  72 

8579Jttl8 

486,406  87 

841.888  07 
15306  15 

Total  vages  of  male  tearhsrs  in  nngradftd  schools 

Total... 

8068  856  03 

11315.740  25 

85639122 

I-  — — 
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TABIi£  I.— CoNTiinjED. 


Items. 

1898. 

1894. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Total  wagM  of  female  teachers  insradedeehools 

n.788,592  48 
1,011,455  10 

$1396,672  87 
962342  57 

$106,079  94 

Total  wages  of  ftenale  teaohers  in  ongraded 
schools. 

$28312  5r 

Total 

$2,800,047  58 

$2,879,514  94 

179,467  41 

Aggregate  wages  of  all  teachers  in  graded  schools 

$2,826,547  74 
1,482,857  82 

$2,476,015  75 
1.419,248  44 

$149,468  01 

Aggregate  wagee  of  all  teaohers  in  ongraded 

schools.. .. 

$18,100  88 

T6tal 

$8,758,906  56 

$8,896,264  19 

1186,858  68 

Arer^e  monthly  wagee  of   male  teachers  in 
graded  schools 

177  22 
88  29 

$79  12 
8158 

$190 

ATerage  monthly  wagee  of  male  teachers  in 
ongraded  schools.... ... 

11  76 

ATerage  monthly  wages  of  male  teaohers  in 
all  fohoole.. _ 

$48  89 

$48  00 

10  89- 

Average  monthly  wagee  of  female  teachers  in 
graded  schools  ._... .. . ..... 

$44  66 

24  41 

• 

$43  24 

25  71 

$1  41 

Average  monthly  wagee  od(  female  teachers  in 
ongraded  schools 

$180 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teaehere  in 
all  4<)hools 

$84  86 

$86  06 

$0  72 

Examination  and  eeriifioation  of  toocAers. 

422 
16,558 

417 
15,842 

• 

5 

Nomber  of  applicants  for  regnlar  certificates ... 

711 

Nomber  of  first  grade  certificates  granted  . .  ^ 

274 

706 
9,846 

156 

551 

8,799 

119 

Nomber  of  second  grade  certificates  granted^    ^ 

18T 

1,047 

• 

Whole  nomber  of  regolar  certificatee  granted 

10,828 

9,505 

1328- 

Number  of  applicants  for  special  certificatee  ... 

1,106 

822 

479 
11,885 

2,796 

1,880 

4,510 

1,488 
1,170 

496 
11,677 

2,261 

1.887 

4,272 

877 
848 

19 

Number  of  special  certificates  granted 

Nomber  of  teachers  who  held  state  or  Normal 
School  certificates    ...     ..... 

Whole  nomber  of  legally  qoalified  teaohers 

Nomber  licensed  wlthoot  previoos  experience 
in  teachiog 

206 

587 

Nomber  of  applicants  who  had  attended  State 
Normal  School 

7 

Nomber  of  applicants  who  had  attended  insti- 
toteedoring  the  year..... .......... 

288^ 

School  property* 
Nomber  of  frame  school  hoosee  ............. 

5,867 

1.858 

74 

861 

5,987 

1,861 

74 

847 

• 

90 
8 

Nomber  of  brick  school  hoosM 

Nomber  of  stone  school  hoosss 

Nomber  of  log  echool  hoosee .. .. .... 

14 

Total 

7.690 

7.769 

79 
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TABLE  [.—Continued. 


Itsms. 

1893. 

1894. 

Increase. 

Deorsaae. 

Whole  number  of  litcizigs  in  tohool  honees.... .. 

670,899 

584387 

13,988 

Estimated  Talne  of  property  in  graded  aehool 
di*tri«tt  ^..  u..      .     

$U,582,417  00 
4,226.504  00 

$12,104,161  00 
4,480,238  00 

$571,744  00 
254.78100 

Estimated  vaiae  of  property  in  oncraded  school 
district* , 

Total 

116.757,921  00 

$16,584,889  00 

$886,478  00 

Nomber  of  districts  reporting  dictionariee  in 

school ... — . - 

5,265 
2,909 
4,098 

6,478 
3,166 
4,246 

218 
167 
158 

Number  of  distaicts  reporting  globes  in  schooL. 

Number  of  districts  reporting  maps  in  school .. 

Financial, 
Amount  of  one-mill  tax  reoelTed 

1659,569  29 
1,027,764  42 

69,216  61 
3,929,485  bO 

868.836  06 

$681,886  74 

1,014,888  86 

72,549  67 

8,609,679  12 

774A30  91 

$27,788  66 

Amount  of  primary  school  int.  fund  receiTed... 

Amount  received  from  non-rssident  tuition 

Amount  receiTed  from  district  taxes ......... 

""'"Siasa'oo" 

■"41l",i94"85* 

18,880  56 
"^'.7W'68 

Amount  receiTed  from  all  other  sources 

Total  net  receipts.... 

86,049,822  18 

378,849  49 

1.846,269  83 

$8,192,979  80 

424,975  47 

1,857,179  09 

$148,667  12 
46,685  98 
10,919  76 

Amounts  receiTed  from  loans . 

f n>iTi  nriMMwiing  tmu* 

17,773,981  00 

$7,975,138  86 

$201,802  86 

Amount  i>aid  male  tsacbers                          ^^^.^ 

$058,543  45 

2,800448  85 

928,582  62 

116.786  28 

1,283,490  96 

$1,014,602  82 

2,874,679  76 

786,508  09 

118,788  97 

1,853,779  97 

$55,969  87 
74,386  41 

Amoimt  paid  female  teachers 

n^,d79  58 

Anmnnt.  tMii  J  ffw  interMitJi  nn  InnnA 

8,062  81 

Amfmnt  rMlcl  f'^^  ^11  rkt.hAr  nnrnoiiMi 

90,289  01 

Total  net  expend!  tureSu  ^ 

86,062,646  66 

859,88169 

1.851,962  75 

$6,002,089  61 

821.477  60 

1,561,666  66 

$29,442  96 
"■8Mr.6i8"96' 

Amount  paid  on'bonded  indebtedness 

$87.858  99 

Balance  carried  to  next  Tear  .-^..^^.. .... ..  ..... 

Total  expenditurse  including  balance  on  hand 

$7,778,931  00 

17,975,188  86 

• 
$201,802  86 

Total  expenditurse  in  graded  school  districts... 
Total  expenditurse  in  ungraded  school  districts 

$4,144,181  02 
1,918,466  64 

14,160,197  51 
1,981,892  10 

$16,016  49 
18,426  46 

Total  net  exDenditures          ........  ........ 

16,062.646  66 

86,082,089  61 

$29,442  96 

" 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts  ....  .... 

Sl.070.468  18 
132,802  74 

12,066,904  68 
188,781  68 

$196.53150 
56.578  94 

Total  floating  Indebtednees  of  districts 

Total  indehtednese 

12.002,666  92 

$2,254,776  86 

$262,110  44 

Total  indebtedness  in  graded  school  districts.. . 
Total  indebtedness  in  ungraded  school  districts 

$1,766,777  68 
285,888  89 

$2,018,274  26 
286,502  10 

$251,496  68 
613  81 

Total  Indebtedness                               

• 
$2,002,665  92 

12.254.776  86 

$252,110  44 

Total  amount  due  the  districts 

$206,460  29 

$240.826  48 

$82,866  14 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Items. 

1898. 

1894. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

School  librariet. 

Number  of  towDBhips  reportiog  libraries 

Namber  of  districts  reporting  librerlee 

518 
1,094 

486 
1,248 

77 

154 

Total  namber  of  libraries 

1.607 

1.684 

77 

Namber  of  Tolames  in  township  libraries 

165.752 
428.558 

167,801 
481.802 

2.049 
57.644 

Namber  of  Tolames  in  district  libraries 

Total  namber  of  Tolames  in  all  libraries 

580,810 

649.008 

59.608 

Amoant  of  taxes  voted  for  township  libraries. . . 

Amoant  reoeiTsd  from  ooantj  treasarers  for 

township  libroriee 

18319  71 
18,008  68 

$3,789  70 
11.497  66 

1110  01 
1,506  02 

Number  of  townships  diverting  money  to  gen- 
eral school  parposes 

576 
180 

555 
210 

21 

80 

Amoant  paid  for  support  of  township  libraries. 
Amoant  paid  for  t-opport  of  district  libraries... 

$19,908  86 
81316  98 

$18,855  85 
111,007  45 

'"'$».i96*52 

$1,548  01 

Teacher*  9  IfutU^es, 
Namber  of  State  instltates  held 

70 

76 

6 

Namber  of  men  enrolled  at  each  institates 

1,450 
5382 

2,021 
7.050 

571 
1,168 

Namber  of  women  enrolled  at  each  institatee... 

Total  enrollment.. .— . 

7.382 

9,071 

1.789 

Amoant  received  from  State  treasarer  for  such 
institatee ..^ , 

$1,670  21 
10.484  48 

11,796  65 
11.243  90 

$186  44 
809  47 

Amoant  received  from  ooanty  treasarers  for 
each  institatee   

Total  *»noant  expen'^e'l -.. . 

112,104  64 

118.040  55 

$085  91 

Miecellaneout. 

Number  of  ooanUee  reporting  ooanty  teachers* 
aseociatlons      , 

54 

64 

1 

10 

Amoant  per  diem  received  by  examinera 

Amoant  paid  commissioners  of  schools 

110.604  50 
66.665  00 

$18,407  04 
68.255  00 

$2,802  54 
2,590  00 

Total  com Denaation  . 

$n.269  50 

$82.662  04 

$5,892  54 

STATISTIC Ali  TABLES. 
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TABLE  I.— OowcLUDED. 


Itenu. 

18M. 

1894. 

Ineraaae. 

Decieaae. 

Amoont  allowwl  bj  •nperriaon  for  ezpenaefl  of 
cfNiAtf  bovrdfl 

96,160  12 

14,479  15 
£6.485  65 

96,025  62 

14.559  55 

32,549  62 

9134  50 

Amoont  paid  and  dub  townahip  inspeeton  for 
isrvtoea 

976  40 
6.06S97 

Total  amoont  of  primary  tchool  intereat  fond 
apportiotHid 

9089.982  57 

91.021.001  47 

911,068  90 

Rata  par  capita.  May  apportionment 

90  77 
70 

90  81 
68 

10  06 

Bate  par  capita,  NoTeoibar  apportionment 

90  02 

Bate  per  capita  for  year 

1147 

9151 

90  04 

• 

Komber  of  distrieta  aoppUed  with  U.  8.  flac  and 
fl>ff#taff 

1.573 

1354 

• 

281 

6 
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TABLE  II. 

Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  semi-annual  apportionment  of  the  Primary  School  Interest 

Fund. 


Coontlee. 


Totals 

Aloona 

Almr. 

IDagui 

AJp6Da 

Antrim 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensto 

Berrien 

Branoh 

Calhonn 

Caee 

Charleroiz , 

Cheboygan , 

Chippewa , 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Diekinaon 

Eaton. 

Emmet.  I 

Geneaee 

Gladwin... 

GogeUo 

Grand  TraTene 

Gratiot 

Hilledale. 

Hooghton , 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo. 

Iron. 

laabella. 

Jaekion. , 

Kalamawo 

Kftlir^f^ 

Kent.. 

Keweenaw 

Lake. 

Lapeer 

Leelanau , 


Apportionment  Mur  10, 1804, 
rate  per  capita,  88  cents. 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1994, 
rate  per  capita,  68  cents. 


Whole  No. 

of 
children. 

No.  includ- 
ed in 

apportion- 
ment. 

Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 

Whole  No. 

of 
children. 

No.  includ- 
ed in 

apportion- 
ment. 

Amount 
tfoned. 

677,676 

676,073 

8661,140^9 

677,686 

676,266 

$459,860  8» 

1,774 

819 

12.068 

5,991 

8,712 

1,774 

819 

12,028 

5,909 

8,712 

$1,472  42 

864  77 

9,978  26 

4,904  47 

8,080  96 

1,774 

819 

12,063 

5.991 

8,712 

1,774 

319 

12,068 

6,909 

8,712 

n,206  82 

216  92 

d    8,221  77 

4,018  12 

2,524  1ft 

2,206 
1,289 
7,213 
20,939 
2,384 

2,100 
1,289 
7.178 
80,989 
2,108 

1.748  00 
1,060  87 
6,957  74 

alT,418  18 

1.749  64 

2,206 
1,289 
7,218 
80,980 
2,384 

2,100 
1,289 
7,178 
20,989 
2,108 

1,428  oa 

876  52 

4381  Oi 

14,288  58 

1,488  U 

18,215 
6,958 

12,588 
5,985 
8,880 

18.805 
6.9U 

12,507 
5,935 
8,818 

10,960  15 
5.768  52 

10,380  81 
4,026  05 
2.758  94 

13,226 
6,968 

12,588 
5,935 
8,880 

18,215 
6,944 

12,507 
5.986 
8,818 

e    8,9P4  50 
4,721  92 
8,504  7ft 
4.085  80 
2,256  24 

4^18 
8,911 
2.890 
7372 
744 

4,475 
3,852 
2,875 

7.878 
729 

8,714  25 
8,197  16 
1.971  25 
6338  74 
606  07 

4,518 
8,911 
2,890 
7378 
744 

4,475 
8362 
2,875 
7378 
729 

8.018  00 
2319  36 
1315  i» 
5.857  04 
406  72 

4,960 
4,004 
9,148 
2.762 
U,858 

4,961 
4,004 
9,189 
2,760 
11.868 

4,109  88 
8,828  88 
7,577  07 
2,200  M) 
9,427  14 

4.960 
4,004 
9,148 
8,762 
11,858 

4.951 
4.004 
9,129 
2,760 
11.858 

8,866  68 
8,722  78 
6,807  72 
1376  80 
7,728  44 

1,887 
8,828 
4,606 
9.099 
8317 

1.828 
8,828 
4,608 
9,099 

8306 

1,096  09 
8,758  09 
3324  64 
7,562  17 
6388  15 

1,887 

4,608 
9,099 
8,317 

1,888 
8328 
4,606 
9,000 
8.806 

909  64 
2,260  64 
8,188  U 
6,167  82 
5,647  40 

18308 

11.754 

11.757 

9,964 

4.129 

1830$ 

11.754 

11,757 

9,867 

4,129 

11.460  64 
9.755  82 
9.758  81 
8,180  61 
8,427  07 

18308 

11,754 

11,757 

9,984 

4,129 

18306 

11,754 

U,757 

9,984 

4.129 

9.380  44 
7,992  72 
7,994  7ft 
f    ft,886  28 
2307  72 

1,507 

6.612 

12,684 

11361 

1327 

1.507 

6,545 

18,684 

11,861 

1327 

1,860  81 
5,482  86 
10387  78 
9.429  68 
1,267  41 

1,507 

6312 

12,684 

U,861 

1.527 

1307 

6.545 

12.684 

11,861 

1.587 

1.084  7ft 
4.450  60 
K,625  12 
7,725  48 
1.088  8ft 

86,005 

925 

1,594 

9,428 

2,960 

85.977 

926 

1375 

9,428 
2,960 

29.860  91 

767  75 

1,807  25 

7.825  24 

b  2,548  86 

86.006 
925 

1,594 
9,428 
2,960 

85,677 

985 

1,575 

9,428 

2.960 

24.464  8ft 

620  OU 

1,07100 

6.411  04 

2.012  80 

STATISTICAIi  TABLEa 
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TAfiL£  II.— C0NC1.UDED. 


Goimtiee. 


LiviDCBton... 

Loee 

Maekiiiae 

Macomb 

Manistee 

ManitoQ 

Marquette 

Maaon 

Meeoata 

Meoominee ... 

Midland 

Miaeaokae.... 

Monroe .. 

Montoalm 

Montnu>renoy 
MoalEeton — 
Newayso  ..... 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

(mtonagOQ  .. 

Oaoeola 

Oeooda 

OtMgo 

Ottawa 

Prcaqae  lale . 
Boeeommon . 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

Bt.  Joiaph 

danilao 

Sohooloraft .. 
Shiawaaeee ... 
Tnaoola 

Van  Boren  ... 
Waahtenaw  .. 

Wajne 

Wexford 


Apportionment  May  10, 1891, 
rate  per  oapita,  88  cents. 


Whole  No. 

of 
children. 


18,640 

6,880 

587 

2,019 

io,r 


8.191 

258 

12,257 

5,726 

6.687 

6,868 

4,006 

1,794 

10,967 

10.858 

487 
18,798 

6,158 
10,996 

5,156 

1,662 
1,361 
5.881 
898 
1.206 

12,915 

1,797 

466 

27,000 
17,947 

6,945 

12,221 

1.719 

9J58 

11,066 

8.978 
12.885 
90.120 

8,981 


No.  includ- 
ed in 

apportion- 
ment. 


18,682 

5,866 

587 

1,070 

10.688 

8,189 

258 

12,257 

5,726 

6,6t7 

6356 

8,929 

1,774 

10,982 

10.858 

462 
18,781 

6,098 
10,994 

5,156 


U 
1,861 
5,264 
395 
1,296 

12,915 

1,607 

455 

27.060 

17.947 

6.915 

12,221 

1.719 

9,858 

11,029 

8,978 
12,885 
90,120 

8,978 


Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 


$11,814  56 

4,868  78 

495  51 

1,685  10 

8.829  54 

6,796  87 

200  99 

10,173  81 

4,752  58 

5,488  81 

5.098  78 
8,26107 
1,472  42 
9,073  66 
8.582  99 

888  46 

11.488  28 

5,067  19 

9,125  02 

4,279  48 

1,355  89 
1.129  68 
4.452  12 
827  85 
1,075  68 

10,719  45 

c  1,509  82 

877  65 

22,459  80 

14.896  01 

5,764  85 

10,1M  43 

1,420  77 

7,767  U 

'9,154  07 

7,451  74 
10.279  55 
74,799  60 

8,80174 


Apportionment  Not.  10, 1894, 
rate  per  capita,  68  cents. 


Whole  No. 

of 
children. 


18,640 

5,806 

597 

2,049 

10,688 

8,191 

253 

12,257 

5.720 

6,637 

6y860 

4,006 

1,794 

10,967 

io,r 


487 
18,798 

6.153 
10.996 

5,156 

1.662 
1,861 
5,281 
308 
1,296 

12,915 

1.797 

465 

27,060 

17,947 

6,945 

12,221 

1,719 

9,258 

11,066 

8,978 
12.385 
90,180 

8,961 


No.  includ- 
ed in 

apportion- 
ment. 


18,632 

5.866 

507 

1,970 

10,638 

8,189 

258 

12,257 

5.726 

6.607 

6,806 

8,929 

1,774 

10,067 

10,858 

462 
18.781 

6,098 
ia994 

5,166 

1,683 
1.361 
5,164 


1,296 

12,915 

1,607 

450 

27.060 

17.947 

6,946 

12.221 

1,719 

9J58 

11,029 

8,978 
12,385 
90,120 

8,978 


Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 


g 


70 

3,988  88 

406  96 

1,889  60 

7,238  84 

5,568  52 

172  04 
8,884  76 
8,803  68 
4,492  70 

4,668  88 

2,671  72 
1,206  32 
7,486  61 
7,040  04 


814 
9,871 
4.148 
7,475 
8,506 


16 
06 
24 
92 
08 


1,110  U 
985  48 

8,647  52 
268  60 

881  28 

8,782  20 

1,092  76 

800  40 

18,400  80 

12,208  96 

4,722  60 
8,810  28 
1,168  92 
6,863  44 
7,499  72 

6,106  04 

8,421  80 

61,281  60 

2,705  Oi 


a  Includes  888.81  deficiency  in  May  and  Norember,  1893. 

b  Includes  887.06  deficiency  in  May  and  NoTcmber,  18W,  and  May  and  NoTcmber,  1892. 

o  Includes  $176.01  deficiency  in  May  and  November,  1898,  and  May  and  NoTcmber,  1892. 

d  Includes  $25.73  deficiency  in  May,  1894. 

e  Indndee  $8.80  deficiency  in  May,  1894. 

f  Inoludee  $87.11  deficiency  in  May,  1894. 

g  Includes  $29.05  deficiency  in  May,  1894. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  VII. 

MiscelkineouB  statistics  <u  reported   by  school  inspectors  for   the  year  endinff' 

September  3,  1894. 


Counties. 


Totals. 


Aloona . 
Aliier  ... 
Allegan. 
Alpena . 
Antrim. 

Arenao. 
Baraga. 
Barry... 

Bay 

Bensie.. 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

CharleToiz 

Cheboygan , 
Chippewa . 

Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford.., 


Delta 

Diekinaon. 

Baton 

Bmmet .... 
Geni 


Gladwin 

Gtogebio... 

GnndTraYerse 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 


HonghtOQ. 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo 


Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson.... 
Kalamaaoo 


Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanan.. 


LiTingston 

Lnoe 

Mackinac .. 
Macomb..., 


Bonded  in- 
debtedness 
of  the 
districts. 


$2,065,904  68 


$2,U1  76 


22,880  00 

2,000  00 

20.025  00 

7,529  65 

8,450  00 

7,967  00 

88,864  34 

80,3U84 

88,182  00 
26,506  00 
28,000  00 
17,650  00 
25,765  50 

84,778  00 

18,587  00 

15,850  00 

9,9U34 

1,594  50 

26,906  78 
58,904  00 
5,781  50 
17,478  61 
50325  00 

2,185  00 
25,700  00 
27,226  88 
48,968  00 
10,007  00 

88,240  00 
22,486  27 
52,685  00 
11,710  00 
•1,940  00 

15,600  00 
18,160  00 
52,678  00 
16,718  00 
850  00 

872,000  00 


880  00 

18,559  80 

2,257  H) 

10,210  00 
8,479  00 
8,100  00 

16,825  00 
1,682  20 


Total  in- 
debtedness 
of  the 
districts. 


$2,254,776  86 


$2,741  16 
1.110  84 

28,686  00 
8,267  50 

21,889  87 

9,749  87 

8,747  41 

8,241  81 

96,827  58 

31,882  12 

42,864  41 
27,722  49 
86,118  52 
18,038  04 
27,82145 

85,907  55 
21,626  40 
16,472  44 
10,008  62 
2JM5n 

29,502  47 
68,506  63 
6,094  18 
20.465  81 
51,662  22 

2.649  81 
28,789  81 
28,509  60 
45.164  76 
U,506a 

25.684  52 
28,792  52 

68,645  44 

18,004  19 

8,60196 

16J04  79 
14,101  88 
56,191  28 
17.188  41 
2,688  60 

872,198  97 


1,659  47 

18,954  49 

2,628  58 

11,129  50 
8.847  69 
5.353  44 

17.258  89 
4,378  52 


Amount 

dnethe 

districts. 


$240,826  43 


$1,857  09 

20  40 

2,070  59 

1,136  49 

1,572  22 

3,728  14 

1,614  02 

752  02 

11J06  14 

4,088  11 

8,994  24 
1,010  88 
1,866  18 
1,456  24 
2,665  12 


8,678  77 
4,578 
2,858 
1,647 


14 
42 


619  22 

8,468  04 
1,259  64 
1.415  79 
4,299  26 
1,280  89 

480  55 

769  46 

1,618  91 

4,849  69 

400  75 

12380  81 
1.258  17 
1,101  70 
2,010  69 
8,180  18 

5.887  00 
4,088  67 
1360  44 
1,62167 
2.747  18 

1.417  09 
2.217  17 
2,878  49 
1,599  18 
798  48 

1,611  94 


1.686  78 

1.601  16 

157  49 


Amount 
paid  and  dne 

inspectors 

and  members 

of  school 

boards  for 


$14,555  55 


Amount 

paid  and 
dne  town- 
ship ehair^ 

men  and 
officers  for 

ssnrioes. 


185  50 
157  50 

109  50 
140  00 

186  00 
100  14 
186  75 

198  00 
279  95 
102  50 
189  60 
806  75 

288  50 
186  00 
129  00 
99  50 
118  75 

202  80 
18  50 
184  12 
128  25 
127  75 

20150 
144  00 
188  00 
228  25 
151  75 


$82,549  62 


$100  50 
268  00 
216  43 
287  00 
152  00 

$2450 
473  50 

88  40 
445  00 

48  25 

80  00 
148  00 
122  75 
228  25 

81  75 

25  75- 
210  00 

91  50 
872  51 

21  50 

80100 
159  50 
148  75 
198  75 
128  50 

250  75 

222  75 

419  75 

94  50* 

29  25 

166  75 

80  74 
100  60 
124  26 

181  50 
226  12 
102  OO- 

8126 

81  25 

196  76 
208  50 

iKff  /in 

87167 
706  00- 

anA  UK 

12  76 
426  SO 

28  76' 

1,184  76 

28  25 

118  25 

24  50 

129  60 
76  75 

868  50 
48  76 

178  80 

680  00 
155  50 
764  25 
41150 

20  75 

842  25- 

12  00 
56  25 

46  26- 
24  75 

259  00 
22  65 

298  00 
241  50 

21  25> 
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TABLE  VII.— Ck)2«CLUDKD. 


CoontieB. 


llanUtM  .. 

ManiUMi.. 

MarqiMUA. 

Maaon 

Mecosta  ... 


MflDominee 

Midland 

MiMaakce.. 

Mooroe 

Montcalm.. 


Montmorancj. 

Muskacon 

Nemygo 

Oakland 


Oatonaaon. 
Oeceola.... 

Oacoda 

Otaaco 


Ottawa 

Praaqoa  lale. 
Boacommon 

Sacinaw 

St.  Clair 


St.  Joaaph .. 

Sanilac , 

Schoolcraft 

Shiai 

Tnacola 


Van  Bonn 
Waahtanan 

Wairna 

Waxfonl .. 


Bonded  in 
dalytadni 
of  the 
diatxieta. 


|9S,290  00 


62,000  00 

32,498  00 

2,619  08 

35,175  00 
8.500  00 
5.508  75 
8,125  00 

U,4i5  00 

1,800  00 
31.545  00 

2,051  05 
81,082  83 

8342  50 

6,U0  00 

11.709  00 

18,599  00 

12  00 

8.480  00 

50,172  10 

3,200  88 

8.800  00 

55,013  00 

79,116  00 

10,800  00 
15.645  00 
6,850  00 
38.559  54 
80,842  50 

U,158  64 
28,168  24 
68.462  72 
84,827  SO 


Totnlin- 
dabtadneai 

of  the 
distrioU. 


$37,227  n 


68,821  21 

58,688  72 

8,136  85 

86,580  88 

10,006  03 

6.660  26 

8.614  01 

14,106  88 

2.680  60 
49,046  61 

8,127  88 
32,420  92 
10,982  86 

7,794  71 

U,S44  00 

29,294  97 

584  94 

9,676  20 

62,214  00 

8,626  01 

4.593  50 

55,771  30 

80,608  58 

11,278  13 
16,255  54 
6,667  00 
38,66108 
32,778  84 

12.65136 
29.860  88 
64,158  21 
35,600  12 


Amoont 
doe  the 
diatficta. 


81,252  68 

144  27 

8,464  53 

3,419  09 
6,474  53 

2,101  27 
9.492  29 
2,768  50 
420  89 
5,748  86 

980U 

81,734  69 

6.289  20 

2,072  83 

2,725  86 

1J6198 

M78  90 
3,715  41 
1,504  18 
1,265  80 

1,900  81 
8349  04 
92  84 
8,656  07 
1,785  48 

82197 
2,783  76 
2,125  72 
1.355  10 
2,872  09 

5,041  12 
641  18 

740  11 
2,481  37 


Amoont 
paid  and  dna 

inapaotora 

andmambara 

of  aohool 

boardafOr 


S125  80 
19  00 

887  50 
80  50 

319  50 


10 

151  00 
176  26 

152  25 
186  00 

172  00 
208  90 
221  40 
223  00 
168  47 

152  50 

26150 

185  25 

62  60 

84  75 

150  » 
180  25 
60  00 
280  75 
170  75 

125  75 
19169 
159  20 
140  M 
199  38 

176  75 
203  00 
829  00 
188  51 


Amoont 

paid  and 

doatowD- 

ahip  ebair- 

man  and 
offioara  for 
icaa. 


90 
450 
2.063  00 


236  25 

725  50 

lU  75 

63  75 

97  76 

121  25 

288  76 
88  00 

12190 

48  60 
5109 

30  00 
417  00 
46  00 
16  40 
24  50 

270  00 

187  00 

15  00 

8,846  67 

145  26 

24  26 

60  48 
278  00 
81160 

48  16 

44tt 

487  85 

10,287  76 

288  75 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  VIII. 

€k)Bt    per   capita  of   public    schools  of  the  State  for   the  school  year  ending 

September  3, 1894. 


CoaDtiea. 


TotalB 


AUxms . 
Alcer... 
AUflgan. 
AlpeoA.. 
Antrim , 


Bamr. 
Bay. 


Berrien 

Bnnoh 

Calhoon 


Charleyoix 


Ghfborsan 
Chippewa. 

Claie 

Clinton... 
Crawford.. 


Delta 

DiokinBon 

Baton 

Bmmet .... 
Gent 


Gladwin.. 

eogebio 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot .., 

Hllladale 


Hoochton. 
Huron 


No.  of  papils 

inolnded  in 

school  oensos 

in— 


9 
8  85 


Ionia.. 
Iosco. 


Iron 

Isabella .... 
Jackson .... 
KsJamasoo 
Kalkaska... 

Kent 


Lake.... 
Lapeer.., 

Leelanaa, 


302.854 


492 


4,1S5 
6,002 
1.525 

076 

1.208 

1.070 

16.522 

1,107 

6.745 
2.527 
7,148 
2.022 
1,451 

2.782 
2.506 
1,022 
2,208 
418 

3.08S 
0.488 

0.614 
1.421 
4.801 

201 
2305 
2.507 
2.666 
2,033 

13,107 
8,411 
7.215 
4,372 
2370 

1.048 
1,256 
7.000 
7,400 
420 

27.015 

644 

780 

0.147 

612 


300,070 


No.  of  popils 
enrolled  in— 


•3^ 

-ass 

o 


1.021 

428 
8.138 
1.406 
2.854 

1,467 
105 
5.470 
5.420 
1.103 

6.641 
4.422 
5.206 
0.008 

2,086 

2.050 
1,756 
1,037 
5.580 
327 

2.011 
077 
5.500 
1,400 
6.405 

1,234 
406 
2,450 
6.5^7 
5.302 

840 
8,710 
4.770 
5.730 
1,170 

402 
5,651 
5,510 
4.110 
l.¥8 

0,672 

252 

057 

6.296 

k.526 


258.770 


887 


0,2bO 
2.159 
1,880 

679 

874 

1.617 

7.674 


5.502 
2.108 
5.486 
1344 
1,140 

1.304 
1,614 

840 
2.042 

020 

1301 
2.684 
0.150 
1.022 
4,066 

231 
2,130 
2.U91 
2,351 
2.410 

7.667 
2.279 
6,088 
3.585 
1,917 

940 

949 

5.296 

4.448 

851 

16.233 
868 

648 

2.643 

422 


5 


210.200 


870 
006 

5.870 
060 

1,621 

015 

104 

4,070 

2,780 

768 

4347 
8,068 
4,031 
0,006 
1.402 

1,348 
1,100 

030 
3,751 

247 


Cost  per  capita 

for  instmction 

based  on  school 

census  in— 


1. 

272 
4,311 

942 
4,926 

2^ 
004 

1,706 

4,000 

4,000 

500 

5.032 

0.610 

4.046 

716 

280 
3.005 
4.070 
2.069 

877 

6.825 

199 

704 

4.571 

1,664 


06  80 


$4  76 


6  52 
0  55 

700 

3  02 

6  01 
826 
477 
640 

7  03 
0  01 
708 
850 
600 

404 

5  82 

6  86 
807 

8  25 

448 

7  06 

8  13 
605 

768 

584 
608 
698 

6  76 

7  28 


6 
4 

6 
7 
5 


28 
24 
51 
66 
40 


11  73 
643 


7 
6 


52 
59 


8  82 

7  81 

4  i» 

5  81 

6  86 
4  14 


04  67 


05  00 

10  62 

4  17 

4  23 
630 

407 
15  01 

5  33 
206 
7  51 


4 

5 


71 
50 


6  15 

6  17 
583 

5  29 
4( 
582 
460 
14  24 

488 

7  91 

5  22 

6  51 
4  61 

4  49 
12  67 

5  30 
0  01 

5  31 

6  03 
308 
6  87 
484 
096 


9  47 
8  98 
05 
13 


5 
6 


828 

4  56 
11  74 


7 
4 
4 


02 
24 
13 


ll 


OS  59 


04  94 

10  82 

490 

3  71 

6  61 

402 

7  74 
602 

4  02 
6  92 

5  88 
688 

6  85 
606 
5  01 

458 
500 
5  84 
5  61 
10  88 


(/ost  per  capita 
for  instmction 
based  on  enroll- 
ment in^ 


4 

7 
6 
6 
5 

4 

7 


64 
05 
36 
40 
08 

74 
68 


6  15 
4  75 
6  01 


6  28 
3  40 
6  06 
6  06 


11  11 
4  41 

6  59 
6  42 

8  4S 


61 
52 
48 
12 
13 


00  56 


06  00 


820 
838 

7  77 

5  67 
9  78 

8  57 

10  26 

9  39 

8  57 

11  19 

9  61 
932 

7  61 

806 

8  11 
7  10 
884 

10  78 

7  18 
10  84 
933 
880 
909 


•-5  o 

III 


06  75 


7 
0 


45 


8  87 

7  67 

8  87 

10  81 
604 

9  23 
935 
80S 

13  C8 
8  51 
10  07 
10  97 
10  79 

12  50 

7  81 
690 

8  17 
600 


$7  59 
15  14 

5  70 
658 
9  19 

6  52 
19  88 

6  67 

5  85 
10  78 

645 

7  46 
808 

7  96 
797 

806 
688 

8  87 
690 

18  86 

7  04 
10  97 

6  77 
10  06 

6  24 

7  00 
17  01 


7 
6 
6 


61 
19 
57 


10  75 
503 
7  09 
686 

6  52 

18  61 
5  78 

7  25 

8  40 
10  85 

646 
14  8 
0  55 


5 
6 


84 
27 


1| 
11 


Total  expenses 

capita  dnrinff 
ysar  oased  on 
enrollment  in— 


•sll 

c85 

o 


08  01 


016  07 


07  12 
15  14 


6 
7 
8 


SO 
82 
50 


6  16 
10  87 

7  18 
0  10 

10  01 

7  58 

009 
896 

8  47 
7  81 


806 

58 
77 


7 
7 
7 
14  80 


7  12 
10  40 


7 
0 
7 


85 
57 
53 


7  06 
10  39 

8  02 
699 
7  30 


10 
5 


80 
65 
8  34 
8  03 
7  66 


13  20 
6  28 
9  01 
995 

10  80 

10  78 

10  31 

8  32 

669 

6  21 


$9  19 


012  99 


07  99 

ii'77 

14  66 
1142 

1196 
12  62 

11  53 

18  87 

15  92 

10  48 

18  26 
00  13 
10  74 
1172 

27  41 

12  57 
10  06 
12  08 

21  23 

1159 

17  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  28 

9 

22  83 

19  52 
12  04 

12  68 

18  16 

8  74 
15  57 
10  28 

10  91 

20  16 
12  03 
21 
18  57 
15  SO 

18  88 

11  03 

9  01 
11  21 

7  45 


010  08 

27  86 
7  81 
0  76 

18  90 

860 

28  17 

7  06 
886 

16  30 

856 

980 

10  24 

10  31 

13  64 

12  06 

8  95 
12  04 

868 
23  97 

10  62 
28  02 

846 

14  16 

8  19 

9  78 
26  71 

11  25 

6  93 
8  41 

15  78 

7  26 

8  72 

8  71 
900 

25  27 
7  87 

9  44 

10  70 

14  28 

9  19 
18  66 

15  28 

7  68 

8  44 


1 


5 

11 


09  44 

27  86 
896 

10  15 
12  27 

10  06 

14  27 
803 

16  24 

16  12 

11  18 

12  81 

15  94 
1159 

12  81 

19  86 

1103 

1168 

995 

22  42 

11  18 

17  68 
10  84 

13  57 
10  10 

0  72 

23  32 

15  80 
8  57 
0  74 

18  01 

7  72 

12  72 
10  86 

10  40 

21  30 

8  34 

16  18 
15  41 

14  63 

15  66 

13  71 

11  23 
894 
8  24 
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TABLE  VIII.— CJONCLUDKD. 


C00Ati«8. 


LiTingston. 

Laoa 

JIaekiaBO .. 
Macomb 


Manistee... 

ManiCoQ .. 

Marqaette... 

Maaon 

Mecosta 


MeDominee. 
Midland.... 
Miasaokee.. 

Monroe 

Montcalm .. 


Montmorency . 

Moskegon 

Newajgo , 

Oakland 

Oceana 


Ogemaw.... 
Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 


Ottawa 

Presqne  Isle... 
Roscommon... 

Saginaw 

8t.  Clair.. 


8t.  Joseph 

Baoiiao 

Sohoolorait 

Shiai 
Tosoola 


Yan  Boren  . 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 


No.  of  pnpils 

Inclnded  in 

school  esosos 

In- 


I 


n 

II 


6«028 
1,890 
454 
1,0SX) 
4,274 

6,tt0 


11,316 
3,800 
2,290 

S30B 
1.540 

ass 

8.008 
3,881 

214 
9.407 
1.602 
4.994 
1,889 

482 

1.809 
2,125 


502 

7,082 

277 

278 

18.790 

9,406 

8,027 
8,064 
975 
4.065 
8.079 

8.064 

6,620 

85,232 

2,024 


7.415 
4.480 
107 
1,168 
6,4b0 

2,462 
256 
1.826 
2,584 
4,684 

1,416 
2.784 
1.300 
8.047 
7.043 

492 
3390 
4.475 
6.008 
4,086 

1.848 
362 

3.695 
875 
823 

6.537 
1,608 
167 
9,000 
8,721 

8,886 

8,625 

672 

5,420 

8,312 

5,584 

6,946 
9,219 
2,218 


NOi  of  pnpils 
enrollsdin— 


4,407 

1,172 

881 

884 

2,944 

8.871 


6.985 
2,292 

1,86b 

8,5U 

964 

578 

1,582 

8,260 

182 
6.832 
1.880 
4,042 
1,061 

882 

861 

1,756 


489 

5,155 

216 

177 

11.400 

6,708 

Z,OVv 

2.879 

738 

8.329 

2.684 

3.869 

4,797 

46.i06 

1.608 


111 
III 

D 


5,660 

ZJMS 

71 

685 

3,6a 

1,467 

191 

920 

1,761 

8,828 


Cost  per  capita 

for  izLstmoUon 

based  on  school 

censosin— 


1,858 

9(»4 

6,549 

4,762 

387 
2,679 
8,289 
4,454 

2,882 


255 

2,547 

291 

645 

4.841 

596 

152 

5.644 

5,680 

2.961 
6,172 
491 
4.001 
5,571 

3,926 
4,087 
5,150 
1,520 


$7  81 
904 

10  24 
693 
6fi 

6  76 


626 
6  61 
6  70 


6 
4 
5 
6 


24 
56 

66 
02 


687 

7  52 
7  22 

5  78 
7  47 
606 

664 
10  06 

6  81 


?l^ 


686 

688 

3  14 
438 

6  18 

4  78 

968 
446 

866 
8U1 

6  31 

7  27 
888 

6  41 

7  92 


6 

16 

6 


44 

73 
09 


369 

42 

2  16 
830 
496 

4  18 

5  72 
888 
806 
356 

3  72 

9  2 
406 
465 
609 

4  27 


609 
9  55 
78 
90 
16 


4 

7 

8 


856 
286 
688 
855 

3  57 

659 
322 
9i 

4  57 
837 

499 
687 
364 
627 


II 

a' 


16  17 

680 

11  56 

5  49 

4  49 

5  32 
2  16 

6  47 
689 
5  01 

588 

4  12 

7  10 
896 
484 

8  72 
680 
490 
006 
4  71 


93 
94 
54 
90 
67 


448 

290 
689 
6) 
4  19 

7  39 
358 
9  18 
604 

4  16 

51 
7  23 

5  22 
706 


Costtwreapita 
for  instmction 
based  on  enroll- 
ment in— 


$10  01 

10  72 

12  82 

6  91 

846 

10  64 


10  14 
9  78 

8  22 

858 

7]j 

836 

10  06 

818 

884 

10  00 

7  28 

9  28 

7  64 

61 
14  13 

8  21 


784 

7  31 
4  02 
689 
10  11 
7i 

10  86 
569 

1168 
9  71 
737 

7  91 
12  28 

984 
10  01 


16  88 

684 

26  38 

868 

6  41 

708 
290 
1196 
7» 
606 

885 

686 

1158 

5  15 

660 

1176 

5  92 

6  82 

8  21 
608 

9  12 
13  55 

6  75 
10  19 
12  38 


5 
7 
8 
6 
5 


37 
20 
46 
73 
47 


7  27 

4  49 

13  59 

6  19 

6  08 

7  10 
7  91 
685 
9  14 


$8 
7 


81 


14  34 


7 
7 


68 
82 


966 
290 

10  85 
8  70 

•687 

863 
686 
10  32 
6  21 
659 

10  82 
885 
6  59 
869 

6  51 

8  81 
18  99 

7  I 
10  19 
10  83 


$14  96 
16  02 
20  60 
10  72 
12  25 

16  82 


6 
6 
7 


42 

85 
61 


866 
668 

898 

4{ 

12  36 


7 
5 


79 
78 


7  47 

10  28 

9  49 

958 


Total  expenses 

per  capita  dnrlng 

year  based  on 

enrollment  in— 


15  22 
2167 
10  42 

12  11 
1106 
1142 

12  68 

10  32 

14  a 
21  72 
10  20 

13  24 
18  08 

009 
25  01 
10  61 

ii'si 

14  30 
460 
9  67 

20  67 
13  14 

16  28 
804 

15  14 

18  66 
1178 

1108 

19  85 
18  27 

16  66 


$9  46 

8  41 

62  29 

12  74 
8  87 

10  54 
4  10 

19  44 
006 

787 

11 

8  71 

16  70 

6  50 
680 

18  06 
8  42 
823 

10  33 

7  88 

13  40 
18  09 

0  31 
12  42 
18  18 

7  04 
10  50 
12  16 

7 

7 


71 
11 


0  14 
622 
17  75 
809 
7  26 

024 

082 

880 

13  75 


$1186 
10  81 
25  40 
1160 
10  11 

18  87 
4  10 

15  71 

16  52 

880 

1103 
0  22 

14  64 

7  91 

829 

16  87 

17  98 
882 

1172 
980 

12,18 

28  64 

984 

12  42 

15  U 

10  98 

900 

10  82 

16  38 
10  18 

12  62 

680 

16  18 
10  66 

8  70 

10  09 

15  27 

17  88 

16  25 


8 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  X. 


JSranehes  of  inatruction  cu  reported  by  school  inspectors  for  the   year  ending 

September  3,  1894. 


No.  of  dietricts  in  which  inetraotion  is  giren  - 

— 

CoontieB. 

^ 

• 

o 

i 

1 
5 

• 

1^ 

• 

• 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1^ 

1 

O 

1 

^1^ 

1 

m 

OD 

• 

1 

Total*     ...    .      ,  , 

627 

6.880 

584 

8 

1 
IS 

1 
8 

1 

2 

4 
2 

4 

10 

11 

9 

9 

5 

1 

1 
6 
7 
2 

8 

2 

12 

8 
8 

1 
2 

8 

5 

10 

6 
5 
8 
15 
4 

2 

4 
12 
10 

3 

10 

...... 

15 

4481 

• 

6,175 

610 

6,060 

197 

* 

8.462 

5,860 

6,196 

24 

5 

171 

22 

67 

80 

4 

116 

50 

45 

136 
112 
137 
104 
60 

46 
38 
25 
110 
32 

28 

8 

122 

49 
144 

24 

9 

56 

118 
151 

28 
105 
120 
128 

28 

8 
100 
182 

106 

47 

182 

6 

87 

120 
51 

5,744 

4,904 

AleoDS — . 

8 

1 
86 

4 
12 

4 
8 

25 
10 

8 

38 
49 
40 
41 
12 

9 

2 
10 
19 

9 

3 

3 

31 

9 

48 

5 

2 

7 
27 
50 

18 
17 
28 
27 

4 

4 
16 
56 

30^ 
4 

55 

4 

6 
88 

8 

28 

6 

177 

20 

70 

80 

4 

121 

55 

46 

148 
115 
141 

104 
68 

47 
86 
29 
114 
21 

29 

8 

126 

48 
142 

25 
9 

57 
119 
150 

28 
107 
129 
130 

28 

7 
100 
186 
112 

48 

191 

6 

88 

120 
51 

15 

5 

129 

15 

86 

24 
8 
98 
87 
22 

87 
82 
98 
78 
88 

28 
21 
16 
75 
21 

8 

7 

78 

24 

lis 

15 

8 

88 

88 

102 

22 
72 
101 
82 
15 

8 
75 

88 
72 
28 

125 

5 

22 

84 

25 

24 

6 

166 

19 

66 

SO 

4 

122 

48 

41 

130 
110 
131 
102 

58 

47 

88 

26 

111 

'  29 

29 

8 

128 

51 
142 

28 
9 

56 
112 
158 

27 
104 
125 
U7 

28 

7 

99 
182 
110 

48 

179 
6 

87 
119 

51 

2 

""is' 

1 
5 

1 

2 
4 
3 
4 

13 
11 
12 
10 
7 

4 

1 
4 
7 
2 

2 
2 

9 

3 

11 

1 
2 
4 
5 
11 

9 
5 
6 

8 

4 

8 
4 
11 
8 
8 

11 
2 
3 

22 

22 

6 

168 

18 

66 

80 

4 

119 

45 

41 

188 
114 
186 
103 
52 

40 
86 
26 
110 
2S 

25 

8 

120 

49 
146 

24 

8 

55 

HI 

140 

28 
101 
123 
121 

26 

7 

97 

184 

111 

42 

181 
5 

35 
110 

47 

1 

""28* 
8 

8 

8 
2 

9 
7 
4 

19 
12 
11 
14 

6 

6 
6 
8 
14 
5 

2 

8 
18 

6 
16 

2 

8 
4 

12 
19 

10 
18 
11 
14 
5 

2 

9 

19 

10 

6 

19 
2 
3 

29 

4 

17 

6 

106 

19 

42 

28 
2 

50 
84 
29 

86 
66 
66 
49 
84 

28 
26 
14 
50 
17 

23 
7 

60 
82 
76 

14 

5 

84 

66 

68 

19 
72 
52 
46 
16 

4 

60 
65 
71 
27 

93 
5 
25 
54 
88 

17 

6 

161 

17 

60 

27 

4 

103 

42 

48 

128 

108 

ISO 

86 

47 

82 
80 
28 
96 
22 

21 

8 

111 

89 
184 

22 
8 

50 
101 
125 

21 
88 
116 
91 
19 

7 

91 

US 

84 

44 

156 
5 

S3 
96 
49 

20 

6 

161 

SO 

55 

28 

4 

111 

45 

89 

128 
106 
127 
106 
51 

89 
29 
26 
108 
22 

26 

8 

118 

48 

140 

22 

8 

54 

105 
185 

24 

97 

180 

116 

22 

6 

98 

128 

102 

U 

16b 
5 

84 
112 

48 

22 

Algwp 

6 

Allegan::::.: ::...-.-.-. 

151 
19 

Antrim  . . 

Afinao 

53 
27 

Banaa 

8 

■  ■•■  .^p«.  ................. 

Barry 

78 

Bay.. 

43 

Benaie 

Bnrrien 

82 
185 

Bn^noh   ^,..^». ......... 

81 

OalKonn , 

116 

Can 

(,/harlAToiz 

CThftboygan  .„ 

88 
45 

46 

Chippewa 

88 

Clare.....r 

20 

Olintoo 

76 

■Crawford 

Delta 

Diokiinfon 

21 

87 

8 

Baton 

88 

Emmet 

88 

Oeneaee . 

128 

Gladwin 

Qogebio 

20 
8 

Grand  Trayerae 

Gratiot 

86 
^5 

Hillsdale 

Hooghton 

Horon 

iDghaxn  .^.^^^ 

129 

24 
96 

83 

Ionia .- 

loaeo ....  .. . 

98 
26 

Iron 

iMh^llfl 

8 
90 

Jackaon .. 

106 

Kalamazoo 

KAlkMlrn 

89 
32 

Kent 

141 

Keweenaw . 

5 

f^kA 

26 

Lapeer  — 

98 

42 
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No.  of  districts  in  which  Instmotion  is  given 

— 

Conntiee. 

1 

■ 

3 

# 

1 

• 

• 

• 
• 

t 

ll 

• 

1 

82 
50 
8 
17 
59 

87 

8 

8 

41 

66 

16 
24 
82 

70 
49 

9 
52 
56 

70 
46 

16 
5 
60 
16 
20 

70 
16 
6 
89 
72 

68 
70 
9 
41 
88 

81 
64 
64 
46 

1 

a 

• 

1 
1 

ad 

• 

P 

180 

120 

4 

22 
84 

46 
4 

18 
45 
75 

22 
46 
88 

109 
104 

12 
75 
91 
149 
75 

80 
7 
75 
15 
25 

112 

20 

8 

141 

127 

92 

126 

12 

99 

122 

116 

121 

122 

54 

• 

1 

Lenawee......... 

66 
89 
2 
14 
21 

10 

186 

127 

4 

18 

99 

< 

50 
4 
17 
49 
81 

80 

55 

41 

120 

121 

18 

81 

101 

179 

85 

86 
8 
86 
19 
29 

118 

27 

9 

149 

189 

102 
121 
17 
106 
184 

188 
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67 

17 
12 

1 

4 

18 
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8 
4 

8 
2 

4 
17 
12 

...... 

7 

17 

8 

8 
8 

8 
...... 

9 
8 

1 

U 
9 

10 
6 
1 

15 
14 

12 
9 

14 
2 

128 

98 

8 

12 

68 

86 

3 

12 

23 

60 

10 
28 

26 
80 
72 

18 
52 
68 
115 
61 

17 

6 

54 

18 
21 

77 

3 

5 

105 

94 

68 

112 

6 

6ft 

99 

77 
84 
76 
89 

179 
lU 

4 
28 
96 

48 
4 
18 
46 
76 

29 
54 
44 

117 
114 

13 

78 
100 
168 

82 

85 
7 

86 
19 
81 

110 

as 

10 
146 
182 

101 
121 
16 
108 
129 

128 

150 

111 

65 

1 

3 

12 

2 

...... 

12 

180 

UO 

4 

19 

94 

46 

4 

17 

47 
70 

24 

50 

42 

116 

112 

11 
76 
91 
168 
80 

84 

82 

15 

28 

112 
22 

10 
142 
182 

99 
128 

15 
102 
128 

127 

145 

187 

64 

16 
5 
2 
4 

14 

9 
...... 

2 
14 

5 
7 
5 

12 
18 

8 
18 
11 
24 
12 

6 
2 
9 
2 
6 

16 

1 

1 

21 

12 

18 
28 

4 
12 
84 

15 

10 

12 

6 

158 

106 

4 

24 

90 

46 
4 
17 
46 
72 

27 
tt 
28 

97 

96 

18 
61 
80 
182 
76 

29 
6 

74 
16 
29 

102 

22 

7 

188 

U4 

81 

118 

11 

86 

114 

112 
U8 

97 
63 

180 

128 

4 

22 

97 

a 

4 
18 
47 
78 

29 
58 

48 
115 
U7 

12 

81 

96 

164 

84 

29 
7 

82 
19 
81 

118 

27 

9 

145 

184 

104 
125 
16 
108 
124 

127 

145 

187 

66 

149 
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4 
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21 
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34 
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10 
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12 

6 

11 
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88 

28 
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61 
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61 
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11 

60 
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79 
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66 
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SI 
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7 
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62 
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1» 

28 
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97 
28 
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9 
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128 
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106 
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77 
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8T 
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84 
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97 
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100 
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118 

Wayne ... 

122 
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49 
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TABLE  XI. 


Private  and  select  aehools  as  reported  for  the  year  ending  September  3^  1894. 


Goonties. 

Mo.  Of 
schools. 

No.  of 
teachers. 

Estimated 
No.  of 
papils. 

Goonties. 

Na  of 
schools. 

No.  of 
teachers. 

Estimated 
No.  of 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

pupils. 

Total* .. 

876 

3tt 

700 

44342 

Kent. 

26 

19 

82 

8,580 

Keweenaw 

Irnkff 

Aloona. 

Lapeer 

Alaer 

AnWan 

4 

8 
2 

... 

6 

288' 

660 

Lenawee  mm 
Liyingston 

io" 

... 

1 

120 

Alpmia.        s  ... 

Antrim 

1 

1 

80 

Lnce. 

MMkin^.  .... 

1 

1 

4 

AIaIUH9_  ........  . 

fiaraga 

Maoomb.. 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason..    . 

20 
6 
1 

6 

19 
7 
8 

2 

18 
8 
1 

11 

1,484 

Barry 

970 

Bay...-. — 

18 

12 

28 

8,620 

140 

fiensie 

Berrien 

Branch 

0 
2 

8 

*  2 

7 

1 
IS 

8 

1 

12 
1 

24 
1 
2 

6 
6 

495 

80 

052 

1,2S0 

Mecoeta 

Menominee 

MidUind 

Missankee 

Monroe.. 

Montcalm .  ^  ^ . . 

8 
8 

1 
1 

U 

10 

1 
1 

9 

6 
6 
-. 

7 

*»!S 

Calhoon 

Cass 

800 
10 

€harleToix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clan 

10 

820 
270 

IB 

666 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Clinton 

Clni.irforfl 

10 

410 

9 

1 

18 

850 

^  4 

1 

8 

6 

18 
4 
-. 

9 

800 
200 
13 
172 
470 

Oaki»>H 

Dalta 

Oceana.. 

Ogemaw.. 

1 

1 

IMokinson 

20 

JDNiVUU  .....a.... 

Emmet... 

ueneeee  ......... 

f  Ontonagon 

Osceola^ 

Oscoda 

2 

2 



90 

Gladwin 

Otsego 

1 

5 

4 

1 

6 

8 

6 

1 

60 

Goaebie 

G'dTraTerse.... 

•Gratiot 

Hillsdale.. 

Houghton. 

Huron . 

14 

-- 

4 
10 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
7 
1 

25 
9 
7 

11 
4 

400 

200 

ISO 

IS 

1,960 
996 
600 
487 
825 

Ottawa- 

Presque  Isle 

Roscommon. . . 

282 
122 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.... 

21 

16 

2 

8 

18 
7 
2 
2 

11 

22 

8 

1 

1,817 

1,825 

120 

Ingham  ...>...... 

lon^a,.    \  "I  '. 

95 

tt^ttifk 

Iron.. 

Shiawassee.... 

Tuscola. 

Van  Buren. 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford. 

2 

8 
2 

10 
78 

1 

1 

1 

« 

7 

101 

2 

8 

1 

18 

249 

1 

40 
190 

Isabella.. 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo 

11 

8 

1 

12 

6 

1 
80 

266 

10 

600 

160 

765 

14,608 

80 
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TABLE  XIII.-<)ONOLUDEO. 


CoontteB. 


liYingatoii. 

lillOB     ^ 

MaekliiM..; 


MlllittM.... 

HaaitOQ 


180 

US 

10 

80 
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68 
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UO 
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14 

80 
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10 
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86 
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45 
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10 
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10 
45 
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15 
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10 
18 
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88 

88 
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44 
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14 
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118 

88 
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168 

108 
184 
188 
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48 

76 
84 
85 
46 


109 
16 
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85 
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143 
158 
166 

86 
70 


16 
80 
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106 

16 
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141 

87 
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96 
18 
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100 

68 
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17 
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TABLE  XV. 

Sliounng  the  extent  to  which  physiology  toae  taught  in  the  aehoola  of  the  State  during' 
the  year  ending  Septernher  4, 1894,  compiled  from  inepectort^  reporie. 


GoantieB. 


Totalfl 

Alcona 

Alcw 

AUflsan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenao. 

Baraga 

Barry. 

Bay- 

Beosia 

Bsrrien- 

Branch 

Calhoon 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta- 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Bnin&et. .......  _ 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  TraTerse 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale 

Honghton  -.... 
Huron..... 

JpyKnw^  ........ 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson ^.. 

Kalamaaoo 

Kent 


7,152 


0 

18i 

to 

78 

13 
I 

148 
61 

48 

150 
129 
164 
115 

70 

54 

48 

a 

129 
86 

81 

8 

147 

58 
169 

29 
9 

09 
180 
168 


118 


148 

27 

8 
100 
158 
188 
51 
208 


5,420 


20 

5 

145 

14 

69 


8 

107 

47 

41 

110 

107 

128 

00 

58 

88 
88 

87 

106 

25 

19 

7 

107 

45 
129 

21 

6 

56 

96 
121 

20 

92 

101 

104 

18 


70 

121 

92 

47 

158 


555 


12 

4 
5 


U 
8 
4 

5 
8 

9 
5 
7 

4 
1 
4 
6 
8 


21 

8 
8 


8 

9 

14 

6 
9 
9 
18 
2 


8 
9 

26 
8 

19 


k 


•S: 


1.177 


4 

1 

27 

12 

8 

5 

1 

27 

11 

2 

26 
19 
27 
20 
5 

12 

4 

2 

19 

8 

7 
1 

19 
6 

22 

5 

8 

11 

26 

88 

7 
12 


7 

8 
22 
28 
20 

1 
86 


Counties. 


Lake 
Lapa 
Leela 
Lena' 

liringston..., 

Luce 

Itaokinao 

Macomb 

ICanistee 

ICaniton , 

Marquette .... 

Mason , 

Mecosta 

Menominee.. 

Midland 

Missankea. . ... 

Monroe , 

Montcalm 

Montmorwoy 

Muskegon 

Newaygo  

Oakland 

Oceana .. 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle .. 
Boecommon. 
Saginaw...... 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joaeph .... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 
Shiawassee... 
Tuscola 

« 

Yan  Buren ... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


6 
46 

186 
54 

196 

125 
4 

20 

112 

55 

4 

18 

57 

100 

85 

68 

48 

128 

127 

14 

90 
111 
211 

88 
42 

9 

92 

26 

41 

128 

84 

14 

156 

152 

124 

148 

19 

127 

148 

158 

167 

154 

74 


4 
84 
97 
58 

140 

85 


18 
91 
45 

2 
16 

48 
78 


50 
88 
94 
91 
9 

70 
87 
180 
68 
33 


96 


12 
158 
112 

87 

119 
14 
89 

129 

111 
122 
111 


3 

4 

8 

17 

23 

1 

8 


8 
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2 


2 

10 

8 

4 

2 
U 
11 


6 
10 
31 

4 

6 

1 
1 
8 

2 
8 


2 
12 


5 
1 

14 

4 

18 

11 

17 

2 


43 
4 

9^ 
17 

8 

2 

3 

7 

12 
9^ 

9 

8 


5 
14 

16 

3 

4 
9 
1 
6 


3 

1 
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14 

19 

4 

34 

10 

39 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE 
Miscellaneous  atatiaties  of  dty  schools  cts  reported 


i 


a 


6 
7 
8 

• 
10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 

16 
17 
16 
19 
80 

81 
28 


87 
88 
89 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 

8B 
86 
87 
88 


40 
41 
48 


Cities  havioff 

a  popalation 

over  4,000 

oensoB  18B0. 


Adrian 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

An  Sable 

Battle  Creek. 

BajCitjr 

BicBapide... 

Cadiilao 

Calnmec 

Cheboygan 

Coldwater 

Detroit^ 

Eeoanaba 

Flint 

Grand  Haven. 

Grand  Bapids. 

Ionia. 

Iron  Moontain 
Ironwood  ..^. 
Ishpeminff 

Jaokeon  No.  1.. 
Jackson  No.  17 
Kaiamaaoo..... 

lADSinff 

Lndinfftom  .r.. 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Menominee ..«.. 

Monroe 

Mt.  Clemens... 

Muskegon 

Negannee 

NUis 

Owosso 

Port  Huron ... 

Pontine 

Saginaw,  E.  8.. 
Saginaw,  W.  S. 

BUt  Ste.  Marie. 
TraTene  City.. 
West  Bay  City. 
Ypsilanti 


8,697 
4,541 
8,188 

we 

8,567 

10.877 
1,544 
1,480 
4348 
8,407 

1,818 
77,002 
8,025 
8,588 
1,816 

84,717 
1,601 
8,027 
8,319 
4,187 

8,082 
8.011 
6.118 
5,828 
8.683 

4,5M 
2316 
8,727 
2,102 
1,866 

7,411 
2,120 
1,217 
2,280 

6.282 
1.534 
9,269 
6,108 

1,981 
1,861 
4,246 
1, 


Enrollment. 


209 

157 

689 

SO 


406 

108 

68 

80 

48 

18^ 
1,545 

46 
818 

85 

1.185 

164 

48 

58 

98 

240 
150 
264 
873 
142 

213 
96 
104 
106 
115 

287 

76 

141 

186 

240 
165 
512 
241 

97 
167 
188 
124 


427 

48 
818 

1,595 
804 
880 
412 
293 


12,710 
118 
604 
446 

4,484 
402 
455 

586 
841 

580 

628 

1,670 


484 

I  f 

876 

468 

540 

252 

287 

1314 

847 
SOU 
574 

1,174 

256 

1,4.'» 

1,077 

500 
434 


260 


§1 


992 
1,409 
1,221 

897 
i.789 

4,110 
827 

W 
2,871 

846 

548 

84,590 

956 

1.161 

887 

18,820 

969 

1,728 


I 


1,628 
2,068 
2,507 
495 
2,795 


k 


,161 
1,239 
1,160 
2,772 
1,187 

1,124 
48306 
1,120 
2,078 
1,418 

18,989 
1,525 
2,281 


790^1.429 


1,945 

1,480 

1,265 

2.551 

1,944 

1.857 

i  * 

2,163 

1,820 

1,691 

397 

782 

8,063 
820 
688 

1.804 

2,481 


3,359 
2,467 

1,161 
986 

1,872 
615 


2,384 

2.250 
2,043 
4.485 
8,818 
1368 

8,252 
1.884 
2,385 
755 
1,184 

5,104 
1,252 
1,079 
2,064 

8396 
1474 
5321 
8,785 

1,758 
1,567 


ATerage  No.  belonging. 


181 

188 

544 

U 


92 
51 

82 


160 
1,188 

38 
275 

72 

876 

121 

44 

46 

85 

210 
110 


808 
129 

157 

88 


92 
99 


847 
889 
494 
44 
685 

942 
2R0 
290 


195 

822 

6,480 

79 

500 

878 

2361 


507 

278 

476 
843 
1,068 
788 
877 

496 
818 


66 
118 
162 

214 

186 
807 
174 

60 
120 
145 

95 


186 
218 

1,504 
248 


488 

884 

290 

1,122 

861 

278 
889 
488 

215 


697 
874 
910 
855 
l,S8i 

2,114 
563 

670 

1.861 

507 

421 

16,607 

592 


649 

7,288 
497 

1,071 
650 

1,215 

1,097 
686 
1.565 
1,389 
1,004 

1,174 
870 


248 
449 

2,112 
524 
448 
894 

1327 

510 

2,477 

1,940 

686 

650 

1,066 

529 


1 

8 

I 


1,225 
1,846 
1,948 
448 
2371 

8,822 

906 

1.061 

2,281 

740 

/ 

908 
24,225 

709 
1307 
1.094 

10,960 

851 

1,848 

1,206 

1378 

1,782 
1,089 
2,819 
2,425 
1310 

1,270 

1,668 

528 

761 

8,818 
888 
794 

1,494 

2375 

985 

8,906 

2,975 

978 

1,159 
1,669 

839 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


178 
121 
521 

"i97 

259 
87 
49 
68 
87 

155 

1,164 

84 

256 

70 

887 

119 

40 

40 

80 

180 
106 
224 


125 

150 
80 


97 

194 

62 

HI 

155 

206 
131 


161 

66 
118 
141 

86 


826 
821 

478 


916 
281 
270 


186 


6,110 
67 


2,705 


224 
459 
246 

420 


994 

768 
362 

589 

810 


174 
207 

1,411 


224 
406 

780 

277 

1,062 

748 

259 
411 
412 
196 


654 
818 
865 

1310 

2,027 
581 
640 

1319 
466 

880 

15,540 

586 

780 
614 

6,634 
475 

1,015 
506 

1,157 

1,060 

627 

1,461 

1,288 

961 

1,002 
882 


481 

2,028 
510 
421 
781 

1,417 
^478 
T.8S4 

1,861 

563 

680 

1,015 

898 


s 

1 

X) 


1.158 
1,280 
1,864 

'2466 

8,202 
849 
069 

1352 


848 

22,814 

637 

1,501 

1,038 

10,876 

820 

1,279 

1,007 

1,488 

1,660 
1.028 
2,679 
2.841 
1,428 

1,741 

1.222 

1,491 

486 

735 

8,688 
806 
756 

1,841 

2,405 

881 

3,714 

2,790 

887 
1,060 
1,568 

677 


No.  of 


H.8. 
dept. 


1. 


6  1. 


2. 


8. 


^  Where  a  blank  occurs  in  this  table  the  item  was  not  reported. 
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f  »uj>erintendent»  for  the  school  year  1893-4. 


pillar  taachflii  employed. 


^ 


B.4 

Y.' 


u. 

8. 
13. 

1». 


6. 

7. 


a.5 

9. 

197. 

2. 

It. 

8. 

81.1 

7. 

6.S 

9. 


\ 


10. 
S7. 

n. 

10. 

10. 

7. 
18. 

6. 

0. 


5. 

4. 
0. 


7.6 
18. 
6. 

U' 

6. 


PHmary 
dept. 


1. 


1. 

1.6 


.4 

i'.' 


1. 
1. 


.8 


.7 


F. 


16. 

22. 

22. 

6. 


61. 
14. 
1ft. 


U.ft 

11. 

872. 
11. 
28. 
16. 


12. 
81. 
16. 


19. 


87. 
17. 
24. 
6. 
10. 

68. 
12. 
12. 
19. 

84. 

10.6 

69. 
47. 

18. 


10. 


Whole 
■ohool. 


.8 

.4 

8. 
1. 
2. 

4. 
1. 
2. 

4. 
8.6 

8. 

80. 
2. 
4. 
8. 

16. 
1. 
1.6 

T' 

6. 
1. 
8. 
4. 
8. 

7. 
8. 
1. 
8. 

8. 

6. 
2. 
8. 


1. 
4. 
9. 
6. 

1. 
8. 
6. 
4. 


48 
9 

60 

94 


48 

16 


507 
14 
41 


800 
88 

28 
26 
82 

44 
88 

74 
68 

40 

86.6 

87.4 
41 
18 
19 

100 
19 
18 
81 


21 

111 
72 


80 

18 


AU 

AU 
4-6 
1-2 

All 

AU 
4-6 


All 
1-2 

8-4 
AU 
2-8 

AU 
6-8 

AU 
6-8 
1-2 
2-8 

AU 

AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 
AU 

AU 
8-6 

AU 
1-2 
2-8 

AU 
8-4 
6-6 

All 

AU 
8-8 
AU 
AU 

6-6 

8-7 
AU 
8-6 


2.6 

i'. 

t. 

4. 
1. 
1. 
2. 


2. 
7. 


4. 
8. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

2. 
2. 

1. 
1. 
8. 

8. 

1. 
1. 
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TABLE  XXI. 


EnrollToent  at  ttaehert'  iiutitutea  for  the  calendar  year  1894. 
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No 

enioUad. 

Kind*  and  anda  or  ontlfl- 
e>tM  held  br  mamben. 
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TABLE  XXL— CoMOLUDKD. 


CoontlM. 


LiTincston... 

LQoa 

Maekinae..... 
Maeomb 

ManlstM 

ManitOQ 

Marqiwtte 

Maaon 

Meeoata 

Meoominae.^ 

Midland 

Miasaokea.... 

Mooroa 

Montaalm 

Montmomkoj 

Mnakagon 

NewaTVo 

Oakland 

Ooaana 

Offemaw 

Ontonagon ... 

Oteaola 

O^eoda 

Otaato ........ 

Ottawa 

Praiqoalala.. 
Roaoommon  . 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joaaph.... 

Sanilac 

Bchooloraft... 
ShiawaiMa... 
Toaeola 

Tan  Boran 

Waahtanaw ... 

Wayna.. 

Waxford...... 
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Is 
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Kinda  and  aivdaa  of  oartifi- 
oataa  haul  by  mambaia. 
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5 

• 
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8 
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11 
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TABLE  XXII. 


« 

List  of  school  commissioners  and  county  examiners  for  1894-95, 
[The  fint  named  in  each  county  is  oommieBioner.] 


Ck>nnt9. 


Aloona. 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim .... 

Arenao  

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensie 

Berrien..  . 

Branch 

Calhoon... 

Caee 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa. 

Clare 

CUnton.... 
Crawford.. 

Delta 

Diokinaon. 


Name. 


i 


J.  G.  Barridge  .« 

E.  Goheen 

J.  W.  Talmie 

Jolia  O'Keefe 

H.  W.  SchaU 

W.  J.  Hammond 

J.  W.  Hamphrey 

Mrs.  D.  V.  Pureel 

Benj.  Neerken 

James  A.  Case. 

J.S.Canfield 

Joseph  Cavanangh 

H.O.  Lott 

F.  M.  SoTeranoe.. 

J.  F.  Rieman 

Jaiia  A.  loglis 

M.  F.  Farker 

A.  L.  Wllkins 

M.  J.  licKsnoa 

Miss  Mollie  OTonnor 

M.  J.  McCabe 

Enoch  Andms 

W.C.Sterling 

D.  (^.Warner 

G.  W.  Hitchcock 

M.H.HartweU 

R.  G.  Hooghton 

Z.  F.  McQee 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Laflin 

MaryC.  Palmer 

Ernest  P.  Clarke 

R.  H.  Stmble 

C.B.  Groat 

D.A.Teller 

Mrs.  L.  A.  W^  Stevens 

W.H.  Grove 

A.G.BandaU 

R.  L.  McPherson 

F.  W.  Arbnry 

C.B.  Cone 

Hattie  Graham 

S.  E.  Witwer 

F.  H.Banney 

8.8  Shepard 

A.  W.  Chew 

D.  G.  Galbraith 

G.  8.  Moore 

Frank  Partridge 

P.  T.  Howe 

W.  J.  MoGinnis 

A.  J.  Campbell 

H.  M.  Roys      ......... 

A.  R.  Canlield 

F.  A.  Carneross 

R.  M.  Winston 

E.  M.  Plnnkett 

J.B.Stone    

W.  F.  Benkleman 

J.  O.  Hicks 

Mrs.  E.  Cobb 

A.  P.  Smith 

Margaret  Fleming 

Peter  R.Legg 

E.  L.  Parmenter 

E.  F.  Abernethy , 

8.  B.Tobey 


Poetoffice. 


Black  River 

W.  Harrlsville.. 

Aloona   

An  Train 

Grand  Marias... 

Mnnlsing 

Way  land 

Plfdnwell , 

Graafschap 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Alpena  

Bellaire 

East  Jordan 

Elk  Rapids 

Sterling 

Staodish 

Maple  Ridge 

Baraga 

L*Anse 

L*Anse 

Hastings 

Hastings 

Dowling 

Bay  City 

So.  Bay  City 

Anbnrn. 

Benzonia 

Frankfort 

Thompsonville. . 

St.  Joseph.. 

Watarvliet 

Niles 

Coldwater 

Cold  water 

But  Oak 

Tekonsha  

Bnrlington 

Battle  Creek 

Cassopolis 

Union 

Pokagon  

East  Jordan 

Petoskey 

Bay  Shore 

('heboygan 

Cheboygan  

Cheboygan 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 

Farwell 

Harrison 

Dover 

St.  Johns 

Ovid 

DeWitt 


Grayling , 

Frederic , 

Frederic 

Gladstone 

Escanaba 

Vans  Harbor... 

Volcan  

Iron  Monntiidn 
Norway 


Occupation. 


Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 


Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Housekeeper. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Snpt.  Schools. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Real  estate. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lumberman. 

CommV. 

Supt.  Schools. 

Farmer 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Housdceeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

R'dF'rATV. 

CommV. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

lk>mm*r- 

Poetmaster. 

Supt.  Schools. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Clergyman. 

Teaoner. 

Physician. 

Druggist. 

Editor. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Attorney. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lumberman. 

Supt.  Schools. 

Supt.  Schools. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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CoBntr. 

».™.    . 

Poatoffltw. 

OoodpbUod. 

fefes- 

niHlMM 

D«Tl»on 

S^'- 

BtiS^i- 

Wakafisld 

ecjgj^.:::::::;:::::::::::::: 

Kiss 

rSs;;;;;;:;;;;^;;;;;;; 

T^SS"' 

SsF^---"" 

Tjjcj-J. 

g"J^ 
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TABLE  XXII.—CoNTiNUED. 


County. 


liaokinac 

Maoomb 

Uanistee 

4 

Haniton. 

Marquette 

Maaon. 

Meooata- 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Miseaokee 

Monroe 

Montoalm 

Montmoienoy 

iMoakegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Ooeana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon ... 

Oeoeola 

Oaooda 

Otaego 

Ottawa 

Preaqne  lale. . 
Boeoommon.. 
Saginaw 


Name. 


(  D,  H.Stringbam 

^G  H.  Bobier 

( Chaa.  Chambers 

i  S.  B.  Ranaell 

<A.  E.  Millett 

(B.  R.  Wilcox 

L.L.  Finch 

Geo.  Crooks 

M.  8.  Howes 

J.  P.  Maloney 

Lizsie  DnnlsTT 

Margaret  Gordon 

J.  B.  Montgomery 

P.  D.  Davis 

A.  E.  Sterne 

EffieG.  Huston 

Theresa  S.  Barnes... 

B.S.  Mills 

P.M.  Brown 

H.C.Ward 

Arthur  Butler.. 

J.  W.  Bird 

Wayne  Simmons 

CM.  Cose 

MelindaL.  Mills..... 

A.  v.  Linton 

C.  L.  Jenney 

Georgia  Roche 

Duncan  McBain 

C.L.G0II 

T.B  Allen 

C.  A.  Mantel 

Stephen  Langdon..., 

A.  N.  Dranoray 

Euffeue  Straight 

A.  L.  Bemis 

TUlson  Babcook 

Thoe.B  Double 

James  FranoLs 

J.  O.  Reed 

F.  F.  Bowles 

H.  B.Carr 

John  Harwood 

Tyson  Smith 

DaTid  Robertson 

H.  H.  Snowdon 

Chas.  P.  Grow 

L.  N.  Brown 

D.  E.  MoClnre 

O.  F.  Munson 

John  L.  Roberts 

Ben  Bennett 

Flora  McDonald . 

H.  8.  Karoher 

Anson  Shuster 

A.C.Adair. 

Ella  A.  Chamberlain 

O.  B.Stark. 

Albert  Allen 

J.  H.  Thompeon 

Stewart  Gorton 

J<^n  Randall 

C.G.  Carr 

F.W.Cogswell 

B.  LkCaukin 

R.D.  Bailey 

Cora  M.  Goodenow.. 

SethCobnm 

Leonard  Bens    

Gril&n  CuTey,  Jr 

Wm.  B.Bennett 

H.  L.  Parris 

IttIu  Chase 

Frank  CouTsrae 

4.  B.Payne 

M.T.Dodge 

Qeo-Woolsey. 

Wm.  H.  Lewia 


Poatoffioe. 


St.  Ignaoe 

St.  Ignaoe 

St.  Igaaoe 

lit.  Clemens 

Armada 

Washington 

Arcadia  

Bear  liake 

MarilU 

St.  Jamee 

St.  James 

St.  Jamas 

Champion 

Negaunee 

Clarksburg 

Ludington 

Sugar  GroTe 

Fountain 

Big  Rapids 

Chippewa  Lake. 

B/lTester .... 

Menominee 

Stephenson 

HermansTiUe  ... 

Midland 

Coleman 

Midland 

Lake  City 

McBain 

Lake  City 

Carleton.. 

Monroe 

Ida 

Bdmore 

Howard  City.... 

Carson  City 

Godfrey 

Vienna 

Hillman. 

Whitehall 

Fruitport 

WhltehaU 

White  Cloud .... 

Newaygo ?. 

Hesperia 

Pontine^ 

Pontiao 

Clarkson 

Shelby 

Hesperia 

Cranston       

West  Branch.... 
West  Branch.... 

Rose  City 

Ontonagon 

Rockland 

Ontonagon 

Heraey 

Marion 

Bvart , 

Luzerne 

Mio 

FairTiew 

Gaylord 

Elmlra 

Gaylord 

Berlin 

New  Holland.... 

Noordeloos 

Rogers  City 

Rogers  City 

Rogers  City 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Saginaw,  E.S... 
South  Saginaw.. 
Saginaw,  W.  8.. 


Occupation. 


Bookkeeper. 

Clerk. 

Merchant. 

Journalist. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Clergyman. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Snpt.  Schoola. 

Snpt.  Schools. 

Tsacher. 

Comm*r. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

(iomm*r. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Lumberman. 

Teacher. 

Bookkeeper. 

Teacher. 

Physician. 

O'rS.  C.  AC. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

(k>ram*r. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher.  * 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Teacher, 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Physician. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 


rxer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Druggist. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Attorney. 


Farmer. 

TMcher. 

County  Clerk. 

Drug  Clerk. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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Aoademy  of  the  Sacred  Beart,  geoeral  and  fioazieial  Btatiatics  of 106, 107 

Adrian  GoUege,  iranenl  and  Imancial  Btatiatics  of 106, 107 

Agricnltnial  (}oUege,  general  and  financial  MtaUaties  of.. 106, 107 

Aoklej  Inetitnte,  general  and  financial  statiBtics  of 106,107 

Albion  College,  general  and  financial  Btatisties  of 106, 107 

Algebra,  nomber  of  districts  giving  inetxnction  in.. ^ 60 

Alma  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of. ^^^^ 

Amount  due  tae  districts 39,64 

paid  and  doe  inspectors 41,54 

commissioners.. 40,68 

examiners ■.     40,68 

township  chairmen  and  officers 41,  64 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  interest  fand 42 

Arithmetic,  nomber  of  districts  giving  instroetion  in 60 

A  Second  Normal  School,  discossed  in  Superintendent's  introdoction.. 86 

Associations,  Gonnty  Teachers*,  discossed  in  Soperintendent's  introdoction 5 

nomber  held :. 68 

township,  nomber  held 68 

Battle  Creek  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 106,107 

Bensonia  College,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 106, 107 

Blind,  School  for  the,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 106. 107 

Boards  of  examiners,  expenses  and  compensation,  amoont  of 40, 68 

list  of  members  of 108 

•     nomber  of  days  deroted  to  meedngs  of 68 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  districts,  amoont  of e 54 

paid  on 80,58 

Botany,  nomber  of  districts  airing  instroetion  in 60 

Branches  of  instmotion,  statlstios  of -•..  60 

Boildings  and  repairs,  expendltores  for 89,52 

Certificates,  different  grades,  nomber  receiTing 88, 68 

endorsed  first  grade,  to  whom  granted  in  1804 11 

Normal,  nomber  of  teachers  holding 88,63 

nomber  of  applicants  for,  haying  reoeiyed  some  Normal  instrootion 88, 68 

regolar 88,68 

special t 88,68 

receiTing,  without  prerioos  experience  in  t<earhfng 88,63 

who  had  attended  institotes  daring  year 88, 63 

rsToked  or  suspended 68 

State,  nomber  holding » 63 

to  whom  granted  in  1804 11 

Children  attending  poblic  school,  nomber  of 86,44,56 

between  5  and  20,  nomber  of 44,56 

in  graded  school  districts. 86,56,71 

onmded  school  districts 86,56 

Child  Btody,  dlsoussed  in  Soperintendent's  introduction 81 

Citinn  Tsaohers,  discossed  in  Superintendent's  introdoction 8 

CXTT  SOHOOLB: 

Amoont  paid  for  instruction 92-05 

regolar  teaohera 08 

special  teachers 92 

superintendents 92 

Attendance,  average  daily 86,88,90 

ireenSa 


Cliildren  between  5  and  20,  number  of 86,88,90 

Cost  per  capita  by  department,  for  instmotion  and  incidentals 92-96 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in 87-91 
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CiTT  ScBOOJ^s— Continued: 


fiaroUment  by  departments . , 86, 88, 90 

Flags,  namber  haTing.. .. ..87,89,91 

Freaoh,  number  atiidyiog - - - 87,89,91 


German,  nnmber  Btadyloa 87,88,91 

Gradoatee,  average  age  of. 87,89,91 

Greek,  namber  etodylng 87,89,91 

Kindergarten  below  prunary  nade,  number  of  sohoola  baling 87, 89, 91 

work,  portion  of  time  in  first  primary,  deyoted  to 87, 89, 91 

Latin,  number  stadfing . 87,89,91 

Moaio,  schools  giving  instmction  in 87,89,91 

Non-resident  pnpils.  number  of 87,89,91 

Nnmber  beloxiifing,  average 86,88,90 

of  pnpilt  to  each  teacher 87,89,91 

Penmanship,  schools  giving  special  instmotion  in 87, 89, 91 

Saperlntenaent*s  time  given  to  supervision,  portion  of 87, 89, 91 

Teachers,  nnmber  employed . 86,88,90 

special,  number  of • 87, 89, 01 

Civil  Government,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 60 

Colleges,  statistics  of  (see  State  and  Incorporated  InsUtntions). 

Commissioners,  school,  list  of.. 108 

salaries  of 40, 08 

Committee  of  Fifteen,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  Introduction... 10 

Compulsory  School  Law,  discussed  in  fiuperiatendent*s  introduction . 18 

Condnotors  and  instructors  at  teachers*  institutes,  list  of 98 

Cost  per  capita  of  schools fi6 

County  Teachers*  Associations,  discussed  in  Superintendent's  introduction 6 

Course  of  study,  preecribed,  number  of  schools  with 66 

Deaf,  School  for,  general  and  fioancial  statistics  of 106, 107 

Detroit  College,  gvneral  and  financial  statistics  of 106, 107 

Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  general  and  financial  stattstios  of ^%.l^ 

Dictionaries,  number  of  schools  supplied  with 39,66 

District  Ubrariee  (see  Ubraries). 

Districts,  ezpenttitures  of M,  58 

graded  school,  number  of 86,44 

number  supplied  with  flag  and  flag  staff 41 

that  maintained  school 86,44 

rssonrose  of _. - 89,80 

township  unit,  number  of . 86, 47 

ungraded  school,  number  of ^ 86 

whole  nnmber  of —     88,44 

District  taxes,  amount  rscelved  from %'^ 

Drawing,  schools  giving  instruction  in 87-91 

Bndorssd  first  grade  eertifioates,  to  whom  granted  in  1894 U 

Evelyn  Industrial  Institute  for  Girls,  general  and  financial  staUstios  of 106, 107 

Uramination  of  teaehen,  statistics  of. 68 

Bxaminatlons,  public,  number  of    .. 88,68 

Teaehen',  discussed  in  Superintendent's  introduction 9 

Bzaminen,  county,  list  of 106 

Bzpeuditurss  of  school  districts 89,58 

Bzpensssof  schools,  total  net 89,58 

Financial  statistics,  miscellaneous 39,54 

Flag  and  flsg  staff,  number  of  districts  supplied  with. 41, 87-91 

Free  Tezt4xx>ks.  discussed  in  Superintendent's  introduction 18-17 

French,  schools  giving  instruction  in 87-91 

Geography,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 60 

QeometiT,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 60 

German  American  Seminary,  general  and  financial  statistics  of 106. 107 

German,  schools  giving  instruction  in 87-91 

Globee.  number  of  schools  supplied  with 89,66 

Good  Health  Law,  disonesed  in  Superintendent's  introduction 18 

Graded  school  district,  numberof. 86, 14 

Gbadbd  School  Statistics: 

Aggregate  nnmber  of  months  taught  in 71 

Chfidren  attending  school  in,  nnmber  of 85,66,71 

between  5  and  20,  nnmber  of 86,06,71 

Cost  of,  total 71 

Indebtednees  of ,  total 89,71 

Instruction  and  superintendence,  amount  paid  for 71 

Property,  estimated  valuation  of 89,71 

School,  number  of  daystau«ht 71 

Teaehen,  number  employed 87,  71 

wages  of,  average  monthly... 88,71 

total 87,88,71 

Graded  schools,  cost  of .  per  capita 56 

Grammar,  number  of  districts  giving  instruction  in 60 

Grammar  school  departments,  statistics  of  (see  city  schools). 

Gkesk,  schools  giving  instruction  in 87-01 
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HiUfldale  CoUess,  senecal  and  finandal  ttatiatiM  ot 106, 107 

History,  nnmber  OT  dittarlots  cdTlnff  ixifltrDOtlciii  In.. 00 

Holland  Ghiistlan  Baformed  Beminarj,  genaral  and  tJoanda!  atatiatloa  of .     106, 107 

Hope  Gollegei  genaral  and  financial  atatbdea  of 106, 107 

Incorporated  Inatitnttons,  State  and,  statiatioa  of ^ ^%.^^ 

Indebtedneis  of  diatriota,  amoont  paid  on ^ 80, 62 

bonded  and  totaL 80.64 

Indnatrial  Home  for  Glrla,  guieral  and  flnanffial  statiatiM  of 106, 107 

Behoolfor  Boya,  general  and  finandal  atatiatlaaof 106. 107 

Inapeotora  and  membera  of  lehool  boarda,  amount  paid ^K^ 

Inapimtion  inatltntee ^ 2,8 

Institate  faea,  amount  ooUeoted 68 

Inatitntei,  ayaiage  attendance  at 100 

oondnotora  and  inatmctora 98 

enrollment  in . . 100 

klnda  and  eradea  of  oertiilcatea  bald  bj  membera 100 

location  and  date  of ^.» 96 

nomber  in  attendance  having  leceiTed  Normal  inatraotion...... 100 

without  experience  in  teaching...... 100 

of,  held ^.         40 

percentage  of  whole  nnmber  of  teactian  that  attended....... 100 

receipta  and  expenditorea  at. 40,96 

Teachera'.  diacoawd  in  Baperintendent's  introdnctiaa 1 

Kalamaaoo  College,  general  and  flnanoial  atatiatica  of ^^^^ 

Kindergarten,  nnmber  of  echooU  haTing 87-91 

Latin,  lohoola  giring  inatmctiooi  in 87-01 

Lmliy  qoidified  teachers,  nomber  of —  88,68 

libraxiai,  disfmssort  in  Saperintendent*B  introdnotion , 6 

diatrict,  amoont  of  finee  reoeiTed  tiom  coonty  traaaorer  for... 58 

paid  for  sopport  of .... 40, 5b 

general  and  financlaistatiBtica  of * 40, 58 

number  of  diatricta  maintaining 40,58 

▼olomea  added  to  dnring  year 68 

whole  nomber  of  yolomeain . . ......^ 40, 58 

township,  amoont  of  fines  receited  from  county  treaaoierfor 40, 58 

taxeaTotedfor 40,58 

paid  for  booka  and  care  of 40, 58 

general  and  financial  atatiatica  of 40, 58 

nomber  of  townships  maintaining 40, 58 

■  ■  "  to  doring ; 


Tolomes  added  to  dorfibg  year 58 

whole  nomber  of  Tolomea  in . 40,58 

TraTeling,  diacnaaed  in  Bopetinteodent'a  introdoction 7 

Library  booka  and  care  of  library,  expenditorea  for 40, 58 

Library  moneya,  nomber  of  townahipe  forfeiting.. 40,58 

osing  for  general  school  porpoeaa 40,58 

raceipta  from........ ............................................. ...........  50 

List  of  words  for  State  apelling  conteat. 87 

Loana,  amoont  received  from 89, 50 

of  intereat  paid  on 19, 52 

Maps,  nomber  of  schools  sopplied  with 89,66 

Memorising  Good  Llteratoie,  diacnaaed  in  8operintandeat*a  introdoetion 18 

MichigangWaale  Seminary,  general  and  financial  atatiatica  of... 106, 107 

Michigan  Military  Academy,  general  and  financial  atatiatica  of 106, 107 

Michigan  Mining  School,  general  and  financial  atatiatica  of 106, 107 

Mill  tax,  receipta  from 89,  60 

Moneya  on  hand,  amoont  of .. . : 50, 52 

Mnaic,  achoola  giTinginatroction  in 87-01 

Natoial  Philoeophy.  nomber  of^diatricto  giTinginatroction  in 60 

Net  receipta  of  all  (ttatrioto , 89,50 

New  School  Legislation,  diacoaaed  In  8operintendent*a  introdnetion.. 19 

Noo-reaident  popila,  nomber  ofjin  city  achoola 87, 89, 91 

toition  of«  amoont 89,60 

Normal  School,  A  Second,  diacnaaed  in  Soperintendent*a  introdnetion 88 

OllTct  GoUoge,  general  and  financial  atatiatica  of ^^>  ^S 

Orthography,  nomber  of  dlatricto  giring  inatmctiaa  in . 60 

Patriotism,  diacoaaed  in  Soperintendent*a  introdnetion 7 

Panmanahip,  schools  glTing  special  inatroction  in ^~Sl 

Physiology,  nomber  of  distticta  glTing  instmctioa  in W 

haying  adopted  text-booka  on W 

statisUcsaa  to  teaching^ 70 

teaching.... ....... ........ .......................................................  oo 

temperance,  diacnaaed  in  SoperintendenVa  introdnotioii 12 

Primary  achool  departmental  atatiatiof  of  .(aae  dty  achoola). 

45 
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Primary  aohool  intonst  fond,  apportionment  of  .^ 42, 4S 

receipts  from 9, 80 

Private  and  aeleot  ■ohooIs.Matlatlos « 87,61 

PabUc  ezaminatioDs,  namfaer  of 88,68 

Pupils,  nomber  enrolled  in  sraded  school  districts ... 86, 56, 71 

nnsraded  school  districts 86,56 

Pnpils*  Beading  Circle,  dlscossed  in  8aperintendent*s  introdaotion 6 

Balliee/Township  and  District,  disonssed  in  Saperlntendent's  introdaotion 6 

Baisin  Vallej  Beminary,  geneial  and  financial  statistics  of 106, 107 

Rnmriilng  Circle,  Papils^,  disonssed  in  Snperintendsnt*s  introdaotion 5 

The  TBaohecs*,  dlscossed  in  SaperintendenVs  introdaotioii . 5 

Beadinff,  number  of  districts  siring  Instroctioii  In 60 

Bssoarcesof  school  districts 50 


» 


School,  aTsrage  nomber  of  months 44 

whole  nomber  of  days .- 44 

Behodl  bdard  and  inspectors,  amoont  paid  for  ser  rices 41, 54 

School  commiislonscs,  discosssd  in  Soperintendent's  introdoction 88 

for  18M,  list  of 102 

nomber  of  schools  risited  by 66 

salary  of - 68 

School  districts  (see  districts). 

houses,  nomber  and  material  of  oonstroction 88,44 

properly  ventilated . 66 

rittincsproridedfor... ........................ ....  ... ...............  80, 44 

SehooliLigislatioiirNew,  disonssed  in  ^pcirintendeat*s  introduction 10 

summary  of  rsosnt '. 10 

Bdhool-room  and  School  sround  Decoratioa,  disonssed  in  Superintendent's  introdoction... 18 

School  statistics,  general.........  ....... ............................................................  44 

Schools  and  school  booses,  statistics  as  to  condition 88,66 

cost  per  capita. *. 56 

nomber  in  which  physiolqgy  is  tanght 70 

properly  classU&sd 66 

with  piesonbed  eoorse  of  stody .  66 

private  and  select,  number  of 87,68 

Spile  in,  eetimated  nomber  of  . . • . 87,68 

whscs  employed  in 87,68 

Spelling  Conteet,  State,  diicossed  in  Soperintendent's  introdoctloii 81 

Springlrbor  Seminary,  general  and  flnanolal  staUstios  of 106, 107 

Btatb  ajkd  Ivoobposatsd  iHRXTunoira: 

Amoont  of  legislative  appropriatioQ 107 

Boildings,  valoeof 107 

Cost  per  stodsnt. 107 

Current  expenses  for  the  vear.. 107 

Expensss  for  permansot  improvements 107 

Funds,  amoont  of .. 107 

Qradnatet.  number  of  in  1804 106 

whole,  since  founded 106 

Income  from  productive  fimds 4 107 

Instrootors,  number  of . ...... .^ ^ ...  106 

LiaUUtles 107 

Libraries,  numbsroC  volnmso  added  during  year.. 106 

whole -. - 106 

Location  of 106 

Organintioa,  date  of 106 

President,  name  of . 106 

Becelpte 107 

Students,  number  of 106 

State  certifioatee.  to  whom  granted  in  1804 11 

State  Normal  School,  general  and  financial  statlsties  of 106,107 

State  Public  School,  general  and  financial  statlsties  of.. 106, 107 

Statmtzoal  Tablu: 

Apportionment  of  primary  school  money.... . 48 

Branchss  of  instruction .. . 60 

Comparative  sommary  of  statistics  for  1898-4  ^ 86 

Conmtionsof  schools  and  school  hoosss » 66 

Cost  per  capita  of  poblic  schools . 86 

BmpiojmsntoC  tsaohers . . .. . ..  47 

Bxaminatioa  and  certification  of  teaohere . ^ .... 68 

Bxpenditurss  of  school  districts 68 

Financial  statistics  of  dty  schools 08 

General  school  statistics U 

Gradsd  school  statistics 71 

msnellaneoos  financial  statistics 54 

statistics 68 

of  city  schools 86 

Physiology,  extent  to  which  taoght 70 

Private  and  select  schools , 68 

Besoorces  of  school  districts . . .. 00 

IBchool cooMolssloners  and  coonty  examineni 108 
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TRANSACTION  S 


or  THX 


•  FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


BXLD  AT 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  DECEMBER  26,  27,  AND  28, 1894 


OFFICERS 


MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


FROM     iP-eO    TO     l«9-t. 


Tim  Prwldant.         Vioa  Pmideut. 


E.  B.  Fairfield... 

W.8.P*n7 

J.H.  B.  Sill 

W.  H.PBjme 

LoDii  UoLoath  . 
H.  A.  LtUoa.... 
E.  A.  8tron«.... 
N.  H.WiDcbell.. 
C.  B.  Thomu ... 
U.  W.  LawtOD  .. 
J.  B.  ^tabrook. 

J.  i'.'.Jnjitt. '".'.'. 
I.  WelllnstOD... 
Anitin  Oflorpi-.-- 
0«onte  B.  Jocalio 
W.  H.  Oib»nd.„. 
A.  J.  Danlcli  _... 

ADBtin  Oeorgfl 

Sean  N,  Freuoh. 

I.  M.  WslliDCtOD 


J.W.  ewUut.  . 
N.  H.  WlDcball. 
Z.  TrimiW*... 
U.  D.  ThomiMDi 
C.  B  Thomu  ... 
A.  J.DmDleli... 
W.  H.  Pwne... 

j.(;.  Joi«ii.._._ 
Jolia  A.  Kins  . . 

Mre!  KA.  0»b»nd".. 
UlH  F.  E.  CoMbnoD 


H.T.  Qbh  ... 
E,  B.  Fairfield 
O.  (;.  a«lTe -.. 


v.,  N.  Kendall. 
F.  D.  DstI*.... 
N.A.  Blohard*. 


John  Rloharda 

John  GoofUaon . 
H.  8.  Bunb... 
Merritt  Uoora. 
Herrltt Moore..  . 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows  . 
C,  F.  R.  Hellon  . 
C.  F.  S.  Bellowi 
C.  F.  S.  Bellowa 

Rnth  Hoppln 

Jalia  A.  King 

U.  H.  Row 

O.  H.  Claibaiv  __ 

H.B.  Tutell 

Un.  8.  A.  Paikini 

W.L.  Eaton 

w.  <;.  Hill 

DelcPall 

DaloaFall 

Z.  G.  Bpejioer 

O.  D.Thompwm  . 
DaTid  Howril.... 
H.  B.  PattflDcUl  . 

H.C.Rankiu 

Wealer  Itaan 


H.  H.  SluKm!^ 


W.  W,  Chalmei*  . 


J.  y.  B.  Sill. 
G.  H,  BoUford. 
H.  H,  BoHford, 
».  H,  Rotarord. 
n.  H.  Botefmd. 
John  Ooodi 


rotm  GoodiaoQ. 


HanB-Ti 
W.  H.  Uhn 


STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


Ofllcevs  for  1894. 
President, 

C.  T.  Grawn Traverss  City. 

Vice  Prendente. 

A.  LiODEMAN Ypeilanti. 

N.  A.  Richards Greenville. 

Secretary, 

P.  R  Hathaway Hudson. 

Treasurer, 

T.  li.  EvAHB.. Jackson. 

Executive  Committee, 

1801-94. 

J.  H.  Sheffield Muskegon. 

J.  T.  Ewuvo .Alma. 

D.  B.  MoClure Shelby. 

1892-95. 

C.  H.  GuRNEY Hillsdale. 

Miss  E.  M.  Hayens Owosso. 

E.  M.  PiiUincETT Ovid. 

1898-96. 

B.  A.  HncsDALB Ann  Arbor. 

Florxnob  C.  Fox Lansing. 

W.  A.  Elus Detroit 


Ottcers  for  1895. 
President. 

E.  C.  Thompson Saginaw,  E.  8. 

Vice  Presidents. 

A.  J.  MuRRAYi,. SauItSte.  Marie. 

M.  A.  Whitney ___ .Ypsilanti. 

Coirresponding  Secretary. 

Chas.  McKenney Olivet. 

Railroad  Secretary, 

J,  W.  Simmons _ Owosso. 

Treasurer. 

G.  R.  Catton ..Cadillac. 

Executive  Committee, 

1892-95. 

O.  H.GURNEY Hillsdale. 

MissE.  M.  Havens Owosso. 

E.  M.  Plunkett... _ Ovid. 

1893-96. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale Ann  Arbor. 

Florence  C.  Pox Lansing. 

W.  A.  Ellis  __ Detroit. 

1894-97. 

R.  Q.  Boone .Ypsilanti. 

CO.  Hoyt Lansing. 

E.  P.  Clarke St.  Joseph. 


MEMBERS    MICHIGAN    STATE    TEACHERS' 

ASSOOIATIOW. 


Aitken,  Alice,  Sand  Beach. 
Aitken,  Elizabeth,  Sand  Beach. 
Anderson,  L.  F.,  Three  Rivers. 
Andrews,  Amelia,  Gd.  Rapids,  333  RFulton. 
Andrews,  Enoch,  Hastings. 
Andrews,  W.  M.,  Petoskey. 
Arbury,  P.  W^  Battle  Creek. 
Armitage,  Ethel,  Lansing,  627  Cedar  St. 
Arthur,  F.  E.,  Pontiac. 
Atkins,  Edith,  Lansing. 
Austin,  E.  T.,  Owosso. 
Baker,  L.  H.,  Galesburg. 
Ball,  Julia,  Hamburg. 
Barr.  F.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
Barker,  Grace,  Battle  Creek. 
Barnhart,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Lyons. 
Bates,  Frona,  Birmingham. 
Barr,  Maud,  Battle  Creek. 
Bartlett,  Julia,  Sand  Beach. 
Babbitt.  Mary,  Grand  Haven. 
Bailey,  Delia  S.,  Gd.  Rapids,  41  Union  St. 
Bailey,  Hattie  M.,  Gd.  Rapids,  41  Union  St 
Ball,  Maud,  Ypsilanti. 
Barnum,  Cecil  J.,  Charlotte. 
Barnhart,  E.  A.,  I^ons. 
Barker,  Sallv  M.,  Lansing. 
Bassett,  J.  E.,  Detroit. 
Barr,  C.  E.,  Albion, 
Bates,  Samuel,  Leoni. 
Beck  with,  Nellie,  Pine  Run. 
Beazell,  J.  H.,  Port  Huron. 
Brown,  Hugh,  Chicago,  355  Wabash  Ave. 
Bemis,  C.  L.,  Ionia. 
Benton,  Sue  M.,  East  Tawas. 
Bennett,  B.,  West  Branch. 
Bellows,  Prof.  C.  F.  R.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Beal,  Prof.  W.  J.,  Agricultural  College, 
Beers,  N.  B.,  Spring  Brook. 
Bennett,  P.  A..  Orion. 
Benson,  A.  F.,  Pontine. 
Billings,  Mrs.  S,  R.,  Davison. 
Blodgett,  H.  T.,  Ludington. 
Bliss,  D.  C,  Northville. 
Black  mer,  Ocea,  Clio. 
Boone,  Richard  G.,  Ypsilanti. 
y  Boone,  Mrs.  Richard  G.,  Ypsilanti. 
Bosworth,  C.  W.,  Gaylord. 
Boosinger,  Luella,  Lansing. 
Bo  wen,  W.  P.,  Ypsilanti. 
Bradley,  E.  P.,  Coldwater. 
Britten,  Luella,  Howell. 


Brown,  P.  M.,  Big  Bapids. 

Brock,  ti.  Z.,  Hancock. 

Brandt,  G.  R.,  Imlay  City. 

Barr,  Hope.  Battle  Creek. 

Bradley,  Hattie,  Battle  Creek. 

Brady,  Mary,  Gd.  Rapids,  89  Jefferson  Ave. 

Brigge,  Robert,  Howell. 

Briggs,  E.  L.,  Coldwater. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Coldwater. 

Brown,  Margaret,  Pentwater. 

Brooks,  Sarah  J.,  Southtield. 

Bryant,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  Lansing. 

Bryant,  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Imlay  City. 

Buck,  Elizabeth,  Three  Rivers. 

Burgderfer,  Louisa,  Owosso. 

Buell,  Bertha  G.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Burhaus,  G.  W.,  Carson  City. 

Campbell,  R.  8.,  Saranac. 

Cannell,  Maud,  Ypsilanti. 

Catton,  G.  R.,  Cadillac. 

Carrier,  Alice,  -Lansing,  516  Ionia  St. 

Carr,  Clara,  Dundee. 

Carroll,  May  P.,  Flint,  414  W.  Court  St. 

Chalmers,  Supt.  W.  W.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Chaffee,  Mrs.  Clara  G.,  Flint. 

Chapman,  Stella,  Chesaning. 

Churchill,  Bertha,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 

Church,  E.  P.,  Lansing. 

Chamberlain,  Mary,  Palmyra. 

Chandler,  Mr&  E.,  Holland. 

Clapp,  Ashley,  Kalamazoo. 

Clark,  E.  P.,  St.  Joseph. 

Clarke,  Francis  D..  Flint. 

Cleary,  P.  R,  Ypailanti. 

Cleveland,  Cora  B.,  Flint. 

Corlett,  Kate.  Owosso. 

Coddington,  E.  A.,  Olivet. 

Cone,  C.  E.,  Cassopolis. 

Conner,  May,  Ionia. 

Conlan,  T.  A.,  EUiton  Rapids. 

Corliss,  Alice,  Bellevue. 

Conkling,  W.  G.,  Galesburg. 

Coburn,  W.  G.,  Allegan. 

Collin.  Ella.  North  Adams. 

Converse,  F.  E.  Pontiac 

Crampton,  F.  F.,  Flint. 

Crawford,  John,  Constant ine. 

Crittenden,  A.  R.,  Schoolcraft 

Cronk,  Carrie  W.,  Flint,  1214  Beach  St 

Cupples,  J.  W.,  Lapeer. 

Cun7,  Louise,  Ionia. 
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Ctury,  Bofle,  Ionia. 

Cummiogs,  E.  P.,  Qrand  Haven. 

Curtis,  G^.  S.,  Plymouth.  ^ 

Davis,  Adell,  Detroit,  367  Harrison  Av^. 

Davis,  Kate  H.,  East  Saginaw. 

Damrell,  Agnes,  Hart. 

Davis,  ChsB.  A.,  Alma. 

Daley,  H.  C,  Tekonsha. 

Demoray,  A.  N.,  Edmore,  Mich. 

Doying,  Mary,  Mason. 

Dozie,  Greorgia,  Grand  Ledge. 

Donovan,  Eistella,  Emery. 

Duffy,  Agnes,  Saginaw,  (W.  S.) 

Durfee,  Stephen,  Fowlerville. 

Ely,  Ralph,  Alma. 

Ely,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Alma. 

Esler,  M.,  Lansing,  Ind.  School. 

Eetabrook.  J.  B.,  Grand  Haven. 

Everett,  Minnie,  Sparta. 

Evans,  T.  L,  Jackson. 

Evans,  F.  L,  Williamston. 

Ewing,  J.  T.,  Alma. 

Ewing,  J.  W.,  Alma. 

Fall,  Delos,  Albion. 

Ferris,  W.  N..  Biir  Rapids. 

Ferris,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  Big  Rapida 

Field,  W.  T.,  Hyde  Park,  111. 

Fish,  Mary  £}.,  Greenville. 

FMske,  Pres.  L  R.,  Albion  College. 

Fitzgerald,  Mary,  Brockway. 

Finucane,  Maggie,  Cedar  Springs. 

Flanegan,  O. ».,  Douglass. 

Flanagan.  Anna,  Saranao. 

Foster,  H.  R.,  Benton  Harbor. 

Fortney,  J.  F.,  Charlotte. 

Fort,  W.  H.,  Allen. 

Ford,  Edith,  Hart. 

French,  H.  N .,  Kalamaasoa 

Frost,  H.  H.,  West  Bay  City. 

Fuller,  Florence,  Flint, 

Fuller,  Jennie,  Lansing. 

Fuller,  H.  B.,  Lewiston. 

Gates,  Nina  M.,  Elk  Rapids. 

Uaffney,  Mary,  Auburn. 

George,  Austin,  Ypsilanti. 

Gillie,  Madge  A.,  Bannister. 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Louisa  J.,  Grand  Ledge. 

Godfrey,  Alioe  S.,  Flint. 

Gorman,  Marguerite,  Jackson, 
280  W.  Franklin. 
,  Goff,  Emma.  Marshall. 
*  Gorton,  L.  G.,  Agricultural  College. 

Goodenow,  Cora  M.,  Berlin. 

Griggs,  Frederick,  Battle  Creek. 

Grandjean,  Anna,  Arthur. 

Grandjean,  Antonia,  Arthur. 

Griffith,  E.  L,  Hart. 

Groat.  0.  B.,  Niles 

Greeson,  W.  A.,  Grand  Rapids, 
375  College  St. 

Qriswold,  Docia,  Hart 

Grawn,  C.  T.,  Traverse  City. 

GrawD,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Traverse  City. 

Gunnison,  Bessie,  Lansing. 

Gnmey,  Prof.  C.  H. 

Hall,  Mildred,  Battle  Creek. 


Hamilton,  Dora,  Fenton. 

Hall,  L.  B.,  Belding. 

Hatch,  Mabel,  Bay  City. 

Harris,  Martha  E.,  Coloma. 

Havens,  Miss  E.,  Lansing. 

Harlow,  Fred  M.,  Springport. 

Hathaway,  F.  R.,  Flint. 

Hartwell,  S.  O.,  Kalamazoo. 

Hallock,  Ella,  Jackson. 

Hayes,  E.  M.,  Kalamazoo. 

Haskins,  Myrta,  Battle  Creek. 

Hambleton,  E.  C,  Sand  Beach. 

Hambleton,  Mrs.  E.  C,  Sand  Beach. 

Hensel,  M.  W.,  Blisefield. 

Heyser,  F.  H.,  Mt  Morris. 

Henderson,  Mame,  Mason. 

Hewett,  Mrs.  W.  F..  Lansing. 

Hill,  F.  J.,  Howard  City. 

Higgins,  Anna,  Springport. 

Hinsdale,  Prof.  B.  A.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Hinman,  Adnie,  Cedar  Springs. 

Hitchcock,  Chas.  W.,  Bay  City. 

Hoyt,  C.  O.,  Lansing. 

Houston,  H.,  Saginaw,  (E.  S.) 

Hooper,  V.  J.,  Mackinaw  City. 

Hopkins,  Jessica,  Blissfield. 

Huse,  Ida,  Zilwaukee. 

Huston,  Ida  M„  Lansing. 

Hug^ett,  Jennie,  Marshall. 

Huss,  Lena,  Zilwaukee. 

Horn,  C.  H.,  Traverse  City. 

Irish,  E.  P.,  Adrian. 

Jackson,  Belle  L.,  Richland.  ^ 

Jami,  Elsie  M.,  Holland. 

Jenks,  S.  G.,.  Kalamazoo. 

Jones,  Mary  M«,  Battle  Creek. 

Jones,  Emma,  East  Tawaa 

Kane,  Mrs.  Alta,  Battle  Creek. 

Kaye,  James  H.,  Reed  City. 

Kennedy,  J.  W.,  Detroit,  347  Harrison  St. 

Kellum,  Mmnie  L.,  Lansing,  211 N.  Cap.  Av. 

Kellogg,  L.  M.,  Tecumseh. 

Kritzer,  J.  C,  Ashland  Center. 

Kimball,  H.  E..  Bay  City. 

King,  H.  Melia,  Lansing. 

King,  Hamilton,  Olivet. 

Kilmartin,  Annie,  Portland. 

Kimball,  Edna,  Portland. 

Kimball,  Julia  T.,  Bellaire. 

Kirkpatrick,  Louise,  Battle  Creek. 

Knight,  Data,  Jackson. 

Kniss,  Lydia  H.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Knoblauch,  Josephine,  Bay  City. 

Knooihuizen,  Nicholas,  Fowlerville. 

Laird,  S.  B.,  Dowagiao. 

Lamb,  Kitty,  Blissfield. 

Langford,  T.  S.,  Jackson. 

Lathers,  J.  Stuart,  Memphis. 

Latham,  O.  E.,  Kalamazoo. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  G.  C,  Agricultural  College. 

Lee,  L.  B.,  A  nn  Arbor. 

Lee,  J.  H.,  Mt.  Clemens. 

Leisenring,  L.  W.,  Grand  Ledge. 

Lewis,  H.  A.,  Pentwater. 

Linihan,  Lena,  Battle  Creek. 

Lightbidy.  Wm.,  Detroit,  No.  439  Bagg  St. 
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Loughnane.  Emma,  Lapeer. 
Lott,  Emma,  Lansing. 
Lott,  H.  C,  Bell  aire. 
Lodeman,  Prof.  A.,  Ypsilanti. 
Ludwig,  Florence,  Lansing. 
Lyon,  Maud,  Pewamo. 
Lyon,  W.  K.,  Detroit. 
Lynch,  Albert,  Flushing. 
Luth,  Mary,  Zilwaukie. 
Maloney,  Lizzie  E.,  Zilwaukie. 
Manley,  Luella,  Cedar  Springs. 
Mandeville,  J.  M.,  Detroit. 
Marshall.  J.  A.,  Chesaning. 
>MarBh,  Miss  H.,  Detroit. 
Marble.  May,  Benton  Harbor. 
Masterman,  Marcia,  Holland. 
Mathews,  Maud,  Battle  Creek. 
Mays,  Hattie  B.,  Albion. 
Maybee,  Wm.  H.,  Grass  Lake. 
Maxwell,  M.  Ellen,  Northville. 
McWethy,  Geo.  W.,  Traverse  City. 
McClure.  D.  E.,  Shelby. 
McCulloch,  G.  L.,  Jackson. 
McGillooray,  Adah,  Muir. 
McKenny,  Prof.  Chaa.,  Olivet. 
McMahon,  Lois,  Ypeilanti. 
MacKenzie,  D.,  Muskegon. 
McAlpme,  S.  C,  Ypsilanti. 
McKone,  VV.  J.,  Mason. 
McLean.  CM.,  Holland. 
McGee.  Geo.  A.,  Reading. 
Mills,  Melinda  L.,  Midland. 
Mead,  Emily  C,  Battle  Creek. 
Miller,  Mate,  Pentwater. 
Miller,  O.  L.,  Charlotte. 
Miller,  Mrs.  O.  L.,  Charlotte. 
Miller,  Louise,  Saginaw. 
Miller,  E.  R.,  Big  Kapids. 
Millis.  Wade,  Addison. 
Milham,  W.  M.,  Galien. 
Millspaugh.  Helen  J.,  Charlotte. 
Mitchell.  James  E.,  Kalkaska. 
Moss,  M.  S.,  Maple  Rapids. 
Mooney,  C.  H.,  Smyrna. 
Morley.  M.  Etta,  Flint. 
Moon,  Genevieve,  Cedar  Springs. 
Mosher,  Mabel  C,  Saginaw,  (W .  S.) 
Mulder,  Ella,  Spring  Lake. 
Munson,  W.  H.,  Hillsdale. 
Murphy,  Nellie.  Lyons. 
Murrav,  A.  J..  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Mutschel,  Matilda,  Hudson. 
Myron,  Arthur,  Pawlowski. 
Myer,  Lulu,  Big  Rapids. 
Myer,  Fred,  Big  Rapids, 
Naracon,  Fannie,  Dewitt. 
Nay  lor,  C.  H.,  Lexington. 
Nesbitt.  Vic.  A.,  East  Tawas. 
Nevins,  Geo.  C,  Otsego. 
Nicholson,  Jennie,  St.  Charles. 
Norton,  C.  H.,  Plain  well. 
Norton,  Helen  A.,  Decatur. 
Osbeme,  Lucy,  Vioksburg. 
Osberne,  Sylvia,  Vicksburg. 
Otis,  Sara,  Saranac. 
O'Leary,  J.  A.,  Paw  Paw. 


Palmer,  M.  L.,  Jackson. 
Palmiter,  Maggie,  Hart. 
Palmerlee,  C.  E.,  Lapeer. 
Parmalee,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Richland. 
Parker,  G.  A.,  Marine  City. 
Pattengill,  H.  R.,  Lansing. 
Paulin,  Nellie  M.,  Bay  City. 
Pettis,  Judd  O.,  Flint. 
Penoyer,  F.  C,  Bangor. 
Perry,  W.  S.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Perry,  Jennie  L.,  Flint. 
Peak,  Mary  E.,  Richland, 
Piatt,  Lida,  Laingsburg. 
Pierce,  Dolly,  Fen  ton. 
Pickett,  R.  ki.,  E.  Springport. 
Pitkin,  E.  N.,  Hersey. 
Planstiehl,  Anna,  Holland. 
Plowman,  J.  O.,  White  Pigeon. 
Plowman,  Lucy  E.,  Freemont. 
Piatt,  B.  R.  Climax. 
Piatt,  Mrs.  B.  R.,  Climax. 
Plunkett,  E.  M.,  Ovid. 
Plunkett,  Miss  H.  M.,  Ypsilanti. 
Powers,  Perry  F.,  Cadillac. 
Powers,  Lydia  H.,  Battle  Creek. 
Proctor,  Ida.  Lyons. 
Prentiss,  A.  D.,  South  Haven. 
Prescott,  E.  D..  Ravenna. 
Probst,  A.  F.,  Vandalia. 
Putnam,  Daniel,  Ypsilanti. 
Quaokenbush,  E.  J.,  Cedar  Springs. 
Hall,  Harriet,  Grand  Ledge. 
Ransom,  Frances  E.,  £.  Saginaw. 
Ransom,  A.  E.,  Flushing. 
Reavy,  T.  J.,  Caro. 
Reid,  Cora  Belle,  Port  Huron. 
Richardson,  D.  W.,  New  Baltimore. 
Richardson,  B.  E.,  St.  Clair. 
Rieman,  J.  F.,  Elk  Rapids. 
Rice,  Miss  L.,  Port  Huron. 
Robinson,  Winnie  J.,  Ypsilanti. 
Rowe,  Geo.  W.,  Kalamazoo. 
Roe,  Abbie,  Harbor  Springs. 
Ross,  D.  F.,  Ypsilanti. 
Rogers,  George  E.,  Portland. 
Sanderson,  W.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
Safford,  J.,  Spring  Lake. 
Safford,  James,  Ferry sburg,  Mich. 
Sage,  W  v.,  Decatur. 
Scherzer,  W.  H.,  Ypsilanti. 
Schurtz,  Orr,  Grand  Rapids. 
Sohoetzow»  Edmund,  Marcellua 
Schiller,  J.  D.,  Niles. 
Scott,  F.  N..  Ann  Arbor. 
Scott,  Mrs.  A.  L,  Morenci. 
See,  Delia  P.,  Midland. 
Seed,  Wm.  F.,  Cass  City. 
Shotwell,  A.  M.,  Concord. 
Sheffield,  J.  H.,  Muskegon. 
Simmons,  J.  W.,  Owosso. 
Smith,  F.  D.,  Maple  Rapida. 
Smith,  Cyrus,  Lansing. 
Smith,  D.  E.,  Ypsilanti. 
Smith,  Mattie  A.,  Laingsburg. 
Smith,  J.  W.,  Bay  City. 
Smith,  A.  H.,  Grand  Kapids. 
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Smith.  Mwm.  W.  R,  B«  [U|Hd& 
Smith.  W.  m  B«  Baiidft. 
Soathworih,  Bird,  IjUMaog. 
Skxnun,  Pfew.  R,  Gajkmi,  Kalamanxx 
Spoor,  Mrs.  Geok,  Laactn^. 
Speldar.  Anna  D^  GroenTiUe.         | 
StiUsoc,  F.,  Freemont. 
St^iheiM,  F.  A^  Stodcbridse. 
Strnble,  IL  H^  Waterrlitfi. 
Stereoaon,  W.  A^  Giadvin. 
Stewart.  J,  A«  Bay  City. 
Stark.  ZeUa.  Albx». 
Sword.  Mrs.  £.  CU  Adrian. 
Sweet,  M.  J.,  Bbasfield. 
Tabor,  Ella,  Grand  Ijedge^ 
Taylor.  Grace  B^  Bronaon. 
Teller,  D.  A^  Gold  water. 
Teller,  Mia.  D.  A^  Coldwater. 
Thooutt.  D.  A.,  Adrian. 
Tibbitta.  Jennie,  Lanaing. 
Tower,  Minnie,  Gladwin, 
Treaaler,  A.  W^  Monroew 
Tracy,  May  Jm,  Three  RiTera. 
Thompaon,  E.  O.  Saginaw.  (W.  S.) 
Thompaon,  Jaa.  IL.  fivart 
Thompaon,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Erark 
Thompaon,  W.  C  Cheboygan. 
Tncker,  Ida.  Sand  Beach. 
Vannetter,  Merritt  C  WUliamaton. 
Valentine,  Miles,  Cheaaning. 
Van  Winkle,  J.  G.,  Sparta. 
Wade  C.  G.,  OUtoV. 
Wagner,  J.  Lk,  Charlotte. 
Wait,  Nettie,  Maaon. 
Walsh,  Hattie,  Grand  Ledge. 
Wallace,  Flora  E.,  Detroit,  Na  74  W. 

St 
Walker,  Edith,  East  Tawaa 
Walker,  G.  W.,  Adrian. 


.  Ra^rmood^  Hope. 

Walter.  Minnie.  Paw  Ww. 

Wa!ton,  M»s  G.  M^  TpaUanli. 

Waring,  C  W.  Dimoodale^ 

Warriner.  E.  C,  Battle  Cr««k. 

Watkine,  E.  D..  F^ton. 

Weir,  Wm.  W.,  Croswe«K 

Weeks.  W  W^  Aurt^liu& 

Weils,  F.  W^  Owccm). 

Weed.    ManoQ,    Grand   Rapida.    No.   13 
James  Su 

Webster.  S.  H..  Jackson. 

Wilbur.  Flora,  Vnsilanti. 

Winston.  R.  M.,  St.  Johns.  • 

Wisner.  Ina.  N.  AdaoM^ 

WidneT.  Harrella,  .\drian. 

Ware,  Wtnnified,  N.  Lanung. 

Wilsoii,  E.  A^  Benton  Harbor. 

Wilooxon,  T.  Iw,  Ann  Arbor. 

Wise,  Lisna.  Paw  Pkw. 

Wise,  Margaret.  Vpsilanti. 

Wiliison,  Mabel,  DNeoatur, 

Winches,  Grace,  Sand  Beach. 

Winterbottom,  Ella  C  Port  Hops. 

Winterbottom,  Christine,  Port  Hope. 

Whitney.  A.  S^  Saginaw.  (E.  a) 

Wheeler,  .\delle.  Cedar  Springs. 

Wheaton,  F.  W.,  Pwry. 
'  Whitney,  M.  A.,  Vpsilanti 

Whittermore.  C  A..  Grand  Rapids. 
I  Whitney.  S.  E„  Detroit. 
'  White.  J.  A^  JacobsTille. 
i  Whittocke,  tiucile.  Portland. 

Wood,  S.  O.,  Holly. 
;  Wood,  Miss  Myra.,  Maaon. 
High  ■  Wood,  Frank  R,  Bay  City. 

Wright,  Kate,  Lansing. 

Yntema.  D.  B.,  Holland. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY,  10:C0  A.  M. 

Senatb  Chamber,  > 

Lansing,  Michigan,  December  26,  1894.  ) 

Perhaps  no  more  important  meeting  eyer  occurs  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  capitol  than  this  annual  assembly  of  progressive  educators  irom  all 
parts  of  the  State,  who  gather  here  to  compare  the  results  of  past  labors 
and  to  discuss  methods  along  all  the  advanced  lines  of  pedagogical  thought 
The  large  attendance  and  unusual  interest  this  year  manifested,  spoke  vol- 
umes not  only  for  the  well  directed  efforts  of  those  having  arrangements, 
in  charge,  but  also  for  the  progressive  spirit  of  Michigan  teachers. 

The  opening  session  was  that  of  the  commissioner's  section,  beginning 
at  10  a.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  President  Clapp  and 
Secretary  O'Leary  in  their  respective  places,  and  the  roll  call  showed  the 
following  counties  to  be  represented:  Allegan,  Barry,  Berrien,  Cass,. 
Genesee,  Jackson,  Kent,  Lapeer,  Mecosta,  Montcalm,  Oceana,  Osceola, 
Shiawassee,  Tuscola,  Wayne.  There  were  also  members  of  examining 
boards  present  from  Ionia  and  Osceola  counties. 

Immediately  following  the  roll  call.  Commissioner  Clapp  delivered  his 
President's  Address  as  follows: 

Fellow  Commissioners  and  Examiners — Our  mission  here  is  to  exchange 
ideas  as  to  plans  and  methods  of  superintending  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  generations  that  are  to  constitute  the  commonwealth  of  Mich- 
igan in  a  very  few  years.  As  conservators  of  society,  it  is  our  duty  to  learn 
how  best  we  can  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  and,  when  we  are 
again  at  the  front,  how  best  we  can  apply  the  best  methods  gleaned  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  association. 

Bussia  with  her  13,000,000  active  militia,  Germany  with  her  8,700,000,. 
France  with  her  2,850,000,  and  little  Switzerland  with  her  400,000,  are  bus- 
ily engaged  in  elevating  the  society  of  their  respective  countries,  while  the 
TJnited  States  with  about  one-sixteenth  the  active  militia  of  little  Switzer- 
land and  a  standing  army  of    370,000  teachers,  is  elevating  the  most 
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refined  and  intelligent  society  on  earth.  France  pays  much  more  for  the 
support  of  a  standing  army  than  for  education ;  America  pays  much  more 
for  education  than  for  military  protection.    Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

The  last  year  has  weakened  one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  republic — 
the  strikes,  riots,  and  troubles  have  at  times  materially  affected  society  and 
at  times  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Today  the  commonwealth  i& 
made  largely  of  the  generation  that  was  educated  during  the  civil  war 
period,  and  to  this  I  charge  largely  the  nnstability  of  society. 

My  opinion  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States  with  standing  armies 
and  wars  is  that  they  not  only  do  not  elevate  society,  but  degrade  and 
demoralize  it  Methods  used  in  subduing  an  enemy,  environments 
placed  about  the  soldier,  not  only  affect  him,  but  are  told  in  story  and 
degrade  the  home. 

There  was  never  a  call  for  more  energetic  effort  by  educators  than  now. 
Congresses,  legislators,  municipal  governments,  schools,  and  families  are  all 
suffering  from  internal  dissensions,  apparently  more  than  ordinary.  Fili- 
bustering in  Congress  and  all  legislative  bodies,  separation  of  families  by 
courts  and  otherwise,  troubles  in  and  about  schools,  all  clearly  point  to  the 
weak  places  still  felt  in  our  work. 

My  observation  has  shown  me  that  more  troubles  arise  about  schools 
from  outside  influences  between  patrons  and  members  of  the  school 
boards  than  from  all  other  source&  The  troubles  often  remind  us  of  the 
game  now  so  popular,  known  as  foot  ball.  Like  the  foot  ball,  the  rumor  ia 
a  very  large,  dark,  and  dangerous  looking  thing,  which  on  investigation  is 
found  to  contain  nothing,  but  serves  as  something  to  kick  at  and  about. 
The  result  is  somebody  gets  slugged — usually  the  school.  In  manv  cases 
the  commissioner  is  chosen  as  referee  ana  as  usual  is  cursed  for  hia 
decisions. 

Many  practical  things  not  taught  from  books  are  very  necessary  to  a 

Sl^ood  education, — ^loyalty  and  patriotism;  morality,  punctuality,  and  regu- 
arity  in  attendance  at  acbool;  temperance  and  economy.  Intemperance 
and  la^  of  economy  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  American  society 
has. 

What  have  we  to  do   with  these  teachings?      Much.      Make    thyself 
clean  and  teach  by  example.    Be  a  guide  board  and  more.    Journey  that 
way;  say  to  your  teachers  "come,**  and  many  will  follow. 
rfot  all  persons  can  teach  a  school,  try  they  ever  so  hard. 

**  He  teaoheth  best  who  loveth  most 
All  pupils  great  and  Bmall.*' 

The  selecting  of  those  best  qualified  to  teach  out  of  the  candidates  pre- 
senting themselves,  is  as  difficult  a  task  as  politicians  have  in  selecting 
commissions  from  the  candidates  asking  for  favors. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  practical  education  is,  that  it  is  the  teach- 
ings of  the  practical  relations  of  life.  What  the  world  most  needs 
today  is  an  infusion  of  practical  education  into  commercial  and  political 
Ufa  I  believe  in  works;  that  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  material  world,  we 
should  seize  upon  the  things  which  lie  at  our  very  feet,  the  necessities  of 
our  fellow  beings  for  opportunity  to  do  God's  service;  that  the  best  ser- 
vice we  can  perform  is  by  lifting  up  our  fellow  beings. 

One  hindrance  to  accomplishing  desired  results,  especially  in  graded 
schools,  is  that,  like  orchards,  schools  run  too  much  to  branches  for  the 
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time  given  and  the  working  force  employed.  Too  many  bip:b  schools  are 
attempting  a  college  course;  but  tbe  pruner  bas  come,  and  if  we  will  allow 
him  to  labor,  tbe  Committee  of  Ten  will  lop  off  the  branches  until  tbe 
light  of  reason  can  shine  upon  and  mature  tbe  luscious  fruits  of  our 
efforts. 

This  movement  means  a  revolution  in  educational  affairs  in  tbe  United 
States,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  teaching.  Publishing  bouses 
that  are  alive  to  their  interests,  boards  of  education  that  march  with  tbe 
step  of  time,  teachers  worthy  the  name,  will  become  acquainted  witb  tbe 
committee's  report  and  perhaps  witb  amendments,  and  fall  into  line. 

Education  is,  in  a  sense,  but«to  know  tbe  trutb  and  possess  tbe  ability 
to  present  it.  All  along  the  pathway  of  time,  in  history,  in  legend,  in 
tradition,  we  find  traces  of  improved  thought,  traces  of  endeavor  to  formu- 
late advanced  ideas.  Man  bas  been  forever  struggling  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  existence,  his  duties,  his  relations,  his  destinies;  and  to  per- 
petuate by  sign  and  symbol,  by  mile-stone,  monument,  and  cburcb.spire, 
by  written  and  printed  words, — tbe  results  of  tbese  struggles. 

The  question  is  not  so  mucb  what  education  bas  done,  but  rather  what 
is  education;  what  are  its  functions,  its  missions,  its  attitude  toward  the 
relations  of  life;  what  part  is  it  taking  in  the  great  work  of  life? 

Society  is  an  association  of  persons,  each  having  certain  rigbts  defined 
by  tbe  general  law  of  common  usage.  A  community  of  persons  is  an  asso- 
ciation having  common  rigbts,  privileges,  or  interests,  determined  by  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  persons  associated.  We  must  discharge 
our  duty  to  society. 

In  conclusion.  President  Clapp  spoke  of  tbe  small  amount  of  work  some- 
times accomplished  at  meetings  of  this  sort,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  tbe 
discussions  should  this  year  be  made  as  pertinent  and  practical  as  possible. 

« 

THE   TEACHERS'   READING    CIRCLE. 
COMMR.    C.    E.   PALMERLEE,   LAPEER   COUNTY. 

There  is  little  in  this  paper  that  you  have  not  already  thought.  A  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  become  in  nearly  all  of  tbe  States  a  very 
informal  organization,  under  tbe  management  oi  tbe  county  superintend- 
ents, but  one  of  no  little  importance.  As  an  educational  factor,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  certain  ends. 

So  long  as  about  one- third  of  tbe  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  a 
great  State  are  new  and  untried  each  year,  just  so  long  must  tbe  work  of 
those  who  supervise  such  schools  be  only  approximately  successful.  Tbe 
great  problems  in  tbe  school  work  of  cities  and  towns  are  quite  easily 
solved,  or  should  be,  witb  their  close  supervision  and  their  usually  unbroken 
corps  of  not  only  experienced,  but  of  sKillful  teachers. 

Tbe  good  rural  teacher  is  soon  in  a  position  in  tbe  city  school,  if  she 
desires  it.  Tbe  greater  trouble  is  not  exactly  from  tbe  many  inexperienced, 
so  much  as  from  tbe  fact  that  tbe  large  majority  of  tbese  new  teachers 
bave  given  no  thought  to  tbe  work  of  teaching. 

We  examine  each  year,  for  the  schools  of  a  county,  a  sufficient  number 
of  new  candidates  to  nearly  supply  tbe  country  schools.  Tbese  bave  given 
no  thought  to  any  but  tbe  academic  work  required  for  a  certificate.  From 
one-third  to  one-half  of  tbe  whole  number  fail  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of 
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that  academic  work.  The  remainder  pass,  as  they  call  it,  and  are  licensed 
to  commence  their  practice.  Success,  at  first,  very  frequently  depends 
more  upon  good  luck  in  selection  of  a  school  than  upon  any  ability  to 
teach.  Now,  I  believe  this  is  too  often  the  experience  in  our  system  of 
supplying  the  common  schools  with  teachers.  Perhaps  it  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence and  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  certain  that  one  or  two  or  three  normal  schools  cannot  supply  the 
demand.  How  few  are  the  normal  trained  teachers  in  the  rural  schools! 
The  high  schools  are  fully  occupied  with  that  academic  training  that  is 
most  desirable  for  their  large  numbers  of  students.  The  number  who  are 
prepared  in  other  and  special  schools,  if  successful,  are  soon  in  positions 
beyond  the  country.  The  conditions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  beginners  shall  come  with  no  special  training. 

The  frequent  meeting  of  a  corps  of  teachers  becomes  a  basis  for  both 
pedagogic  and  academic  training.  Weak  teachers  are  made  stronger  by 
such  training;  good  teachers  are  made  better.  When  to  a  regular  meeting 
is  added  a  plan  of  special  study  in  desirable  lines,  much  is  gained  in  abil- 
ity to  instruct,  to  manage,  to  inspire  pupils  and,  in  fact,  to  be  inspired. 
To  the  young  teacher  is  suph  especially  beneficial.  And  to  the  one  who 
hopes  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  year,  may  not  the  same  work  be  as  desirable? 
The  experience  of  several  counties  in  Michigan  is  that  the  active  work  of 
such  expectant  teachers  in  the  reading  circle  with  teachers,  has  been  a 
decided  advantage  to  them  when  they  began  to  teach.  While  neither 
strictly  pedagogical  or  scientific,  the  work  has  been  mutually  beneficial. 

The  reading  circle  work  oflPered  should  consist  of  both  the  academic 
and  something  strictly  in  line  with  teaching,  or  such  as  calls  for  thought 
directly  in  that  line.  Its  recognition  should  be  more  general  if  beneficial. 
Its  importance  is  such  as  to  commend  it  to  each  commissioner  and  super- 
intendent. With  the  plans  and  work  now  going  on,  this  paper  does  not 
necessarily  deal.  That,  in  each  county,  must  depend  on  its  recognition  by 
the  commissioner,  he  being  practically  the  director  for  his  county.  Often 
other  plans  of  work  are  accomplishing  the  same  or  a  similar  result.  How- 
ever, the  reading  circle  aims  to  accomplish  work  of  common  advantage, 
supplemented  as  it  must  be  by  discussion  of  those  numerous  questions  of 
school  affairs  that  necessarily  accompany  the  reading.  Its  best  field  for 
good  is  among  teachers  not  otherwise  trained  for  their  work.  But  the 
practical  results  from  any  course  of  professional  reading  grows  out  of  the 
thinking  that  is  produced,  and  daily  work  takes  on  new  interest  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  such  thoughts.  No  teacher  is  truly  progressive,  no 
teacher  is  doing  the  best  possible  work,  who  is  not  constantly  learning 
from  the  experience  and  the  thoughts  of  others.  A  few  wisely  selected 
books  treating  of  t]|e  general  departments  of  educational  science,  and  alive 
school  journal  discussing  the  current  questions  of  the  educational  world, 
are  essential  auxiliaries  to  the  best  class  room  discipline  and  instruction. 

The  true  aim  of  the  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  may  be  said  to  aid  in 
making  better  practical  teachers  by  securing  to  them  broader  and  more 
correct  views  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  educational  work.  For  the 
professional  improvement  of  individual  teachers,  it  is  an  efficient  and  a 
valuable  means,  because  of  being  adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  classes  of  teachers  engaged  in  active  work.  Its  outlines  may  be 
made  to  furnish  a  complete  guide  for  independent  efforts  and  well  planned 
associated  work. 
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If  teaching  is  ever  to  be  recognized  as  the  profession  that  it  rightly  is, 
such  recognition  must  be  eamea  by  the  professional  training  acquired  by 
the  teachers.  And  while  the  number  of  the  professionally  trained  is 
increasing  so  slowly,  may  not  the  reading  circle  become  a  means  of  reach- 
ing the  mass  of  those  who  commence  with  no  other  moans  of  prex>aration 
for  so  great  a  work? 

It  is  an  inexpensive  means  of  mutual  improvement  and  study  that  in 
hundreds  of  cases  would  not  be  otherwise  attempted  The  publishers  of 
numerous  and  good  works  for  such  study  are  willing  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  such  an  organization  in  a  State,  leaving  no  necessity 
for  fees  or  other  expense  to  teachers.  In  addition  to  this,  their  books  are 
furnished  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  in  lieu  of  expected  large  sales,  of 
course.  With  such  central  authority  as  this  association  for  action,  it  may 
be  felt  in  every  county  in  the  State;  and  if  thoroughly  recommended  by 
each  commissioner  of  schools,  may  soon  reach  every  prospective  or  profes- 
sionally untrained  teacher  in  Michigan. 

Its  line  of  work  has  so  far  "been  largely  theory  and  pedagogy.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  a  succeeding  year's  work  may  well  combine  something  in  the 
best  of  literature  with  that  of  school  management  or  elementary  science 
teaching,  or  both.  Now,  Mr.  President,  my  only  hope  of  good  from  this 
brief  paper  is  that  something  better  may  come  from  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Commr.  Telxer  of  Branch  oountv: 

All  present  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  dimculty  of  trying  to  say  much  that  is  cevr 
upon  this  subject.  We  have  discussed  it  often  und  in  many  placesr  and  many  able 
men  have  spoken  and  written  well  upon  it;  and  now,  after  listening  to  what  has  already 
been  said  by  the  able  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  it  seems  an  uninviting  task  to 
endeavor  to  interest  this  audience.  A  subject,  however,  that  is  of  real  and  vital  interest 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  bear  discussing  over 
and  over  again,  even  though  we  have  lai^ely  to  say  the  same  things. 

The  tendency  today  is  toward  an  activity  that  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
alert  and  vigorous.  The  methods  and  plans  of  former  years  have  been  abandoned  for 
others  within  whose  scope  double  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  more  than  double 
the  ability  and  energy  is  required.  Under  these  pressing  influences  the  individual  ia 
spurred  on  to  greater  activity,  until  it  soon  appears  that  the  power  of  a  person  to  cope 
single  handed  with  the  forces  in  operation  is  insufficient.  The  result  has  been  the  forma* 
tion  of  clubs,  unions,  and  leagues— societies  of  various  kinds,  whose  object  is  to  pro- 
mote more  effectually  the  mutual  interests  of  individual  members.  The  forces  that 
control  men  and  inQuenoe  national  affairs  today,  are  not  the  powers  of  individuals,  but 
of  organizations.  Well  organized  effort,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  in  edii^ 
cation,  in  politics,  or  in  society  in  general,  accomplishes  vastly  more  and  promises  more 
certain  results.  A  leader  must  now  be  an  organizer.  This  fact  is  very  noticeable  in 
social  circles,  painfully  evident  in  politics.  The  time  has  com^when,  in  order  to  get  a 
State  or  national  office  of  trust  and  honor,  one  must  organize  an  active  and  influential 
following  that  has  sufficient  power  to  make  itself  heard.  Be  the  general  effect  of  this 
condition  pernicious  or  otherwise,  it  shows  the  power  of  organized  effon. 

Organization  and  system  in  school  work  are  none  the  less  fruitful  of  results.  The 
success  attending  the  systematic  prosecution  of  school  work  according  to  some  fixed 
plan,  shows  its  advantages  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood;  and  we  nave  long  since 
conceded  the  value  of  the  movement.  The  successful  teacher  of  the  present  is  the  sys- 
tematic teacher;  she  who  takes  cognizance  of  the  *'  eternal  fitness  of  things  **  in  the  train- 
ing of  children  as  well  as  in  the  other  affairs  of  life,  of  which  we  earlier  develop  a 
keener  and  more  rational  insight. 

Along  with  the  demand  for  better  schools,  necessarily  and  simultaneously  came  the 
demand  for  better  qualification  of  teachers.  The  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
offering  courses  in  pedagogics  have  rendered  excellent  service  so  far  as  it  reached;,  but. 
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owing  to  distanoe,  lack  of  time,  and  the  necessary  expense,  many  could  not  and  others 
would  not  attend  them  to  make  the  necessary  preparation.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
That  professional  instruction*  which  is  the  foundation  of  good  teaching,  must  in  some 
way  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers  in  rural  districts.  Teachers'  associa- 
tions have  been  organized;  they  serve  a  good  purpose,  in  fact  are  almost  indispensable, 
but  insufficient.  The  influence  of  the  State  institute  is  widely  felt,  but  usually  we  do 
•not  get  enough  of  it.  Still  there  was  something  lacking.  Finally,  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  was  organized  with  a  view  to  giving  that  wide  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional study,  the  need  of  which  had  been  felt,  but  which  had  not  hitherto  been  given. 

Of  course,  a  reasonably  thorough  educational  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
expecting  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  is  presupposed.  We  hold,  also,  that  the 
Buooessful  teacher  must  not  cease  his  study  when  entenng  upon  the  work  of  the  school 
room;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  mind  continue  to  grow  by  feeding 
upon  the  best  professional  thought  obtainable.  In  the  preparatory  school,  the  would- 
be  teacher  pursues  a  continuous  line  of  study,  systematically  arranged.  Why,  then, 
should  he,  after  entering  the  work,  pursue  a  haphazard  course  of  reading?  By  doing 
BO,  he  not  only  receives  little  real  benefit  from  it,  but  robs  himself  of  any  mental 
strength  he  may  have  gained  from  his  systematic  work  while  in  college.  The  rHading 
circle  of  Michigan  offers  to  the  teaching  profession  generally  a  svstematio  course  of 
reading,  the  pursuit  of  which  gives  the  teacher  a  professional  knowledge  that  will  ena- 
ble him  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  educational  field,  and  better  prepare  him  to  teach 
in  accordance  with  modern  needs  and  customs.  He  is  more  interesting  to  his  school, 
his  patrons,  and  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  when  he  brings  into  these  various  cir- 
cles a  mind  fresh  from  study,  vigorous  and  alert.  Possibly  some  may  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that,  because  the  reading  circle  does  not  use  books  bearing  directly  upon 
their  particular  work,  something  else  would  be  preferable  for  their  reading.  No  one, 
whether  teacher  or  not,  will  read  the  works  suggested  for  the  reading  circle,  without 
feeling  stronger  for  the  new  knowledge  gained,  and  being  better  able  to  perform  his 
own  duties  through  the  suggestions  called  forth  by  the  authors. 

The  teacher's  life  is  a  busy  life,  or  should  be.  During  the  school  year  his  work  calls 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  time — about  eleven  hours  a  day.  During  his  vacation  very 
often  he  must  follow  an  entirely  different  line  of  work  in  order  to  keep  both  mind  and 
body  in  proper  working  condition.  Under  these  conditions  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
his  general  and  professional  reading  at  odd  times  during  the  day,  perhaps  from  one  to 
two  hours  daily.  Here,  again,  nothing  available  is  better  than  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle.  Occasionally  some  one  will  say  that  the  newspapers  are  all  he  can  find  time  to 
read;  but  I  do  not  find  many  who  argue  that  the  modern  partisan  newspaper  furnishes 
proper  food  for  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  books  selected  by  our  reading  circle 
board  are  always  standard  works  of  pedagogical  value  and  practical  common  sense.  I 
believe  that  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  it  has  been  of  great  value  as  an 
element  in  our  educational  progres& 

Again,  the  reading  circle  course  offers  these  advantages  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  only  expense  is  the  cost  of  books,  which  is  much  below  list  price.  As  so  many  of 
our  teachers  are  working  for  very  small  salaries,  this  is  an  item  of  some  importance. 

The  facts  that  the  books  are  sound  and  of  high  merit;  that  the  work  is  carefully  out- 
lined and  arranged;  that  hundreds  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  are  reading  the 
same  works  at  the  same  time;  and  that  those  doing  the  work  are  expected  to  do  it 
understand ingly  and  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness,  is  an  incentive  for  study  that 
has  a  good  effect  upon  the  work.  The  knowledge  that  others  are  doing  the  same  work 
with  us,  and  that  we  are  to  give  an  account  of  our  work  side  by  side  with  others,  tends 
to  stimulate  a  more  critical  study  than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  plan,  therefore,  I  believe  to  be  an  excellent  one.  It  brings  the  teacher  of  the 
isolatea  rural  school,  as  well  as  his  companions,  in  more  desirable  positions,  face  to 
face  with  great  educators  who  have  gone  before  and  with  the  best  educational  literature 
obtainable;  and  in  this  companionship  he  will  gain  new  inspiration,  new  plans  and 
methods  will  suggest  themselves,  and  he  will  see  a  new  and  interesting  field  opening  up 
before  him,  rich  in  opportunities  and  remunerative  with  success. 

SuPT.  8iMM02«8  of  Owosso: 

As  a  member  of  the  county  board,  as  one  who  is  interested  in  the  teacher's 
work,  and  as  one  who  is  attending  some  of  these  meetings,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word.  The  books  we  have  are  good,  but  I  have  heard  many  teachers  express  a  wish 
that  some  book  might  be  put  into  the  course  that  would  be  better  calculated  for  the 
work  than  Boone's  History  of  Education.  Could  there  not  be  a  book  along  the  line  of 
theory  and  art,  for  teachers  who  are  coming  into  the  work?    The  history  is  a  good 
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book,  but  it  is  a  pretty  stiff  work  for  the  younger  teacbers.  Would  it  Dot  be  advisable 
to  put  II  third  book  into  the  course?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  regarding  what 
they  have  thought  aloug  this  line. 

Com  MR.  Humphrey  of  Allegan  county: 

That  same  question  was  met  in  our  county,  but  we  feel  iike  being  loyal  to  those  who 
have  prescribed  the  books  for  us.  We  desired  very  much  to  exchange  the  History  of 
Education  for  another  book,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  like  being  loyal  to  the  reading 
circle  and  have  retained  the  two  as  given  us.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
Allegan  county,  at  least,  to  have  had  another  book;  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
three  books  could  not  have  been  handled  successfully.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  add- 
ing another  book  to  the  course.  The  work  is  all  that  we  ought  to  take  hold  of.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  reading  circle. 

CoMMR.  Hrrrick  of  Wexford  county: 

We  feel  in  our  county  that  the  young  teachers  in  the  district  schools  need  something 
more  along  the  line  of  professional  work,  than  the  course  given  for  the  teacher's  read- 
ing circle,  so  I  have  added  something  to  this  course;  and  those  teachers  who  are  in  the 
village  schools  and  wish  to  take  up  the  ilistory  of  Education  and  the  geography  can  do 
so;  those  in  the  district  schools  were  requested  to  take  White's  School  Management 
and  Masterpieces  in  American  Literature.  That  made  two  classes  of  the  work.  I 
believe  the  plan  is  working  well  in  our  county,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
one  class  of  work  for  those  who  are  teaching  in  the  graded  schools,  and  another  for 
those  teaching  in  country  schools. 

Com  MR.  Smith  of  Kent  county: 

The  question  of  books  was  a  hard  question  to  settle.  In  Kent  county  we  are 
not  doing  much  in  history.  We  have  always  insisted  that  one  of  the  reading 
circle  books  be  used.  We  have  not  tried  to  do  much  with  the  history;  the  teachers- 
have  not  seen  in  it  what  they  wanted,  and  the  teachers  usually  know  what  they  want. 
The  geography  is  a  great  success  in  our  county.  It  is  wonderful  the  interest  shown  in 
our  Grand  Rapids  circle.  I  feel,  so  far  as  the  reading  circle  is  concerned,  that  we  could 
not  get  along  without  it  in  Kent  county. 

Commr.  Andru&  of  Barry  county: 

1  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  compliment  the  board  of  directors  at  the  expense  of  th» 
teachers,  and  believing  the  history  was  not  best  for  them,  we  are  not  using  it  in  our 
county.  Commr.  Smith,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  in  your  county  you  had  excused 
teachers  from  writing  in  those  subjects  that  were  lying  along  the  line  of  reading  circle 
work,  and  marked  them  10Ch»  in  that  branch.  Do  you  still  follow  this  plan  of  giving 
credit? 

Commr.  Smfth:  When  wo  were  using  the  book  on  theory  and  art,  for  several  years  the 
teachers  outlined  the  work.  Those  outlines  were  made  month  by  month  and  sent  to 
the  office,  and  the  teachers  who  did  that  were  excused  from  examination  in  theory  and 
art.  We  consulted  the  Department  about  it  and  it  was  considered  legitimate  to  do 
this. 

Commr.  Andrus:  If  a  teacher  should  come  over  into  my  county,  from  another,  with  a 
certificate  marked  100  in  theory  and  art,  and  that  marking  iwas  given  for  some  reading 
circle  work,  I  should  be  utterly  opposed  to  it.  I  should  not  think  it  worth  very  much. 
A  mark  given  in  reading  does  not  test  ability  to  teaob. 

Commr.  Demoray  of  Montcalm  county: 

I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  the  reading  circle  discussion.  We  have  a  circle 
in  Montcalm  county  and  we  are  very  much  interested,  espeoiidly  in  geography  work. 
We  excuse  the  teachers  from  examination  in  geograpny,  provided  they  furnish 
evidence  that  they  have  read  the  book.  We  do  that  in  this  way.  The  teachers  send 
into  the  office,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  months,  answers  to  the  questions  as  furnished 
by  the  State  committee,  and  also  outlining  the  work  in  geography.  Supplementary  to 
this,  however,  the  two  members  of  the  board  and  myself  keep  a  close  watch  of  the 
work  that  the  teachers  do  at  the  meetings.  We  have  from  one  to  two  topics  upon  each 
program  along  the  line  of  either  the  history  work  or  the  geography — perhaps  both.  I 
can  see  that  the  geography  work  especially,  has  been  helpful  to  our  teachers.  I  have 
found  out  that  the  teachers  who  are  doing  the  studying  along  the  line  of  geography 
are  doinf^  the  best  work  in  the  schools.  I  know  some  of  the  oommissioners  are  opposed 
to  excusing  tJiie  teachers.    I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  be  excused,  if  they  do  the 
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work.  The  question  to  us  is  this:  '*  Is  not  a  good  outline  in  geography  as  good  a  test 
as  the  answering  of  eight  or  ten  questions  in  theory  and  art  at  examination?"  We 
think  it  is.  We  do  not  excuse  any  teachers  who  have  not  been  before  the  board;  they 
must  first  have  had  an  examination  and  afterwards  we  excuse  them. 

One  of  the  commissioners  said  that  this  line  of  work  was  good  for  the  graded  schools 
and  not  for  the  country  schools.  I  think  our  country  schools  should  be  right  along  the 
line  of  our  graded  schools.  I  believe  that  our  teachers,  so  far  as  the  lower  grades  of 
our  schools  are  concerned,  are  doing  work  that  will  compare  favorably  with  our  graded 
school  work.  Montcalm  county  wanted  to  be  loyal,  and  so  we  took  the  books  and 
said,  *' We  will  be  loyal  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
rest  of  them/'  feeling  that  the  committee  had  selected  that  which  would  do  the  most 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  We  have  taken  the  work,  and  we  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  with  it. 

CoMMB.  Maybee  of  Jackson  County: 

I  do  not  know,  fellow  commissioners,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  say  anything  new  on  the 
subject,  but  I  want  to  say  that  Jackson  county  is  loyal  to  the  course  as  outlined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  dissentiog  from  the  action  of 
this  board.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  State  was  elected  by  this 
body,  and  therefore  we  reposed  in  it  the  confidence  of  knowing  what  books  to  select. 
I  don't  suppose  that  at  all  times  the  board  could  select  books  that  might  jus|;  exactly 
suit  me  or  my  county,  but  I  believe  that  the  best  way  is  to  abide  by  their  selection. 
We  like  the  geography  down  our  way.  and  I  have  heard  but  very  little  complaint  of 
Boone's  History  of  Education.  I  believe  it  depends  largely  upon  the  zeal  and  interest 
and  determination  of  the  commissioner,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  work,  as  to  whether  the 
teachers  are  interested.  If  the  teaf.hers  see  a  sort  of  element  of  dissatisfaction  ooze 
out  of  the  commissioner,  they  are  in  turn  liable  to  complain.  We  give  full  credit  in  both 
branches.  It  is  possible  that  is  objectionable,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
theory  and  art;  but  if  the  commissioner  is  zealous,  he  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
proficiency  of  the  teachers  and  mark  them  accordingly.  This  whole  matter  is  left  to 
the  judgment.  I  do  not  think  any  good  will  come  of  our  discussing  what  the  Board  of 
Directors  ought  to  select.  New  teachers  will  always  require  elementary  instructions  in 
pedagogy,  but  on  the  whole  I'm  well  pleased  with  the  books. 

CoMMR.  Pahmerlee: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  discussion.  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  this 
course  of  study,  as  outlined  by  the  board,  we  were  very  much  divided  about  the  seleclioos. 
We  recognized  that  "  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography,"  is  probably  one  of  the  very 
best  books  that  could  have  been  adopted,  and  I  know  that  it  has  proven  the  very  best 
book  that  we  have  had  in  the  reading  circle  list  for  this  whole  work.  I  recognize  thnt 
Boone*s  History  is  a  hard  book;  that  it  is  a  dry  subject  for  country  teachers.  It  per- 
haps would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned  had  we,  in  the  selection  of  the  course, 
done  as  Brother  Simmons  has  suggfeted,  had  an  additional  book  with  it;  but  it  did  not 
seem  practical.  I  am  auite  inclined  to  think  that  there  should  always  be  a  book  on 
management  or  methods,  and  I  believe  that  every  commissioner  who  is  familiar  with 
**  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography,"  recognizes  that  it  is  a  very  good  book.  There 
are  several  commissioners  from  counties  who  are  just  as  actively  interested  as  those 
who  have  been  heard  from.    I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

CoMMR.  Sheldon  of  Shiawassee  county: 

It  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  younger  teacher  just  entering  the  field,  one  of  the  first 
books  we  should  place  in  their  hands  for  thorough  study  is  some  general  work  on 
methods  of  teaching;  and  if  we  had  a  course  through  which  they  could  pass,  they 
oould  have  a  first  and  second  year's  work,  and  so  on. 

CoMMR.  Clarke  of  Berrien  county: 

We  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  our  county  taking  the  work;  in  fact,  the 
majority  are  taking  it  We  have  a  system  of  monthly  reports.  The  secretary  of  each 
circle  sends  to  the  commissioner  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  and 
those  who  have  been  absent,  and  the  number  of  pages  canvassed,  and  other  items  of 
interest  We  met  with  this  difficulty:  There  were  quite  a  large  number  of  teachers 
preparing  for  a  second  grade  certificate  who  wished  to  include  algebra  and  physics  in 
the  course,  and  we  insisted  on  circles  taking  up  the  two  books  recommended  by  the 
State  committee.  But  in  a  few  cases,  new  circles  took  up  the  history  and  the  physics 
perhaps;  another,  the  geography  and  some  other  book:  and  still  other  circles  took  but 
one  of  the  books  and  put  in  classics.  I  oould  do  very  little  in  regard  to  it;  but  in  gen- 
eral, the  work  is  going  along  very  nicely,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  beet  to  accept 
the  work  outlined  by  the  committee. 
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CioMMR.  Sinclair  of  Wayne  county: 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  district  schools  have  been  taught,  are  taught,  and  will  be 
taught  by  the  people'coming  from  them  and  from  the  graded  village  schools.  What  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  have  applications  from  trained  teachers?  Because  the  people 
hold  the  strings  of  the  public  purse  and  will  not  pay  the  price  of  the  trained  teacher. 
There  is  too  much  examining.  I'd  like  to  see  the  day  when  teachers  who  procure  a 
third  grade  certificate  will  have  the  following  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  as  a 
requisite  for  its  continuance. 

C!OMMR.   Al^DRUS: 

Vd  like  to  know  how  many  take  both  reading  circle  bookp,  and  how  many  excuse 
from  examination  on  account  of  reading  circle  work. 

GoMMR.  TfiLLER  of  Brauch  county: 

In  our  county  we  are  using  both  books  and  they  are  giving  general  satisfaction.  We 
mean  to  use  both,  but  there  are  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  taken  the  geography 
and  not  the  history.  We  have  not  so  many  teachers  in  the  reading  circle  work  for  the 
next  year  as  we  might  wish,  probably  about  40^  or  45%  of  them.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  this  working  teacher's  library  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Branch  county  teachers 
about  a  year  ago,  and  a  majority  prefer  to  study  them  this  year.  The  geography  is 
considered  especially  good  for  the  work  and  we  needed  it.  I  think  I  can  alreaay  notice 
quite  an  improvement  in  that  line  of  work.  I  believe  also  that  our  teachers  in  general 
need  some  definite  plan  of  reading.  Unless  we  do  have  some  guide  in  our  reading,  the 
teachers  are  apt  to  wander  over  too  much  territory,  and  fail  to  get  the  benefit  that 
would  come  from  application  to  some  particular  line  for  a  definite  time. 

GoMMR.  Ransom  of  Genesee  county: 

We  have  a  very  large  circle  in  Genesee  county.  What  I  am  after  now  is  to  get  the 
kind  and  character  of  the  credit  that  is  to  be  given  in  the  spring  examination.  I  should 
like  to  get  some  information  in  that  respect. 

GoMMR.  Frenoh  of  Hillsdale  county: 

In  regard  to  giving  credit  for  reading  circle  work,  I  am  sure  that,  with  a  majority  of 
my  teachers,  there  is  sufficient  credit  in  the  satisfaction  they  receive  in  doing  the  work, 
and  they  do  not  ask  that  they  be  given  a  certificate.  Their  zeal  and  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  is  sufficient  to  urge  them  onward  to  do  this  work,  and  do  it  thor- 
oughly and  well.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  my  county  are  following 
the  fixed  course  of  reading.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  books.  We  are  well  satisfied  with 
them.  For  my  part  I  am  opposed  to  giving  credit  on  examination  for  reading  circle 
work,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  must  rest  largely  on  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner 
how  much  should  be  allowed  and  upon  what  branches.  I  aim  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  zeal  of  my  teachers  so  that  thev  will  do  this  work  and  do  it  satisfactorily;  and  thev 
do  not  expect  any  reward  for  it  in  the  way  of  a  certificate,  but  expect  to  be  better  qual- 
ified to  teach — to  raise  humanity  to  a  higher  level. 

Com  MR.  Andrus: 

I  want  light  If  it  is  wrong  to  give  credits,  I  want  to  know  it.  How  many  excuse 
from  examinations  in  history  and  geography  on  account  of  reading  circle  work? 

A  rising  vote  being  hereupon  taken,  showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  this  substitution. 


THE    SCHOOL    EXAMINER. 
EXAMINER   L.   B.    HALL,   IONIA  COUNTY. 

Just  what  idea  your  honorable  committee  expected  one  would  advance 
concerning  the  ** School  Examiner"  was  not  revealed  to  me;  hence  none 
can  criticize  us,  if  we  say  what  we  please  concerning  this  very  important 
personage.  The  school  examiner,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
has  always  occupied  more  or  less  of  an  important  position  in  our  school 
system.  At  present  his  duties  consist  in  speculating  upon  how  many 
day's  work  can  be  done  in  one  day  of  ten  hours  (drawing  pay  for  the  same), 
examining  and  marking  papers,  deciding  who  shall  be  licensed  to  teagh 
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school,  and  in  rendering  decisions  upon  disturbances  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  commissioner  deems  it  impolitic  to  establish  his  authority. 

This  celebrated  official  arises  from  all  positions  in^society  and  especially 
from  those  which  lack  a  few  dollars  of  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  he  obtains  his  position  chiefly  by  political  manipulation  of  the  elective 
machinery  of  the  county.  We,  however,  are  to  confine  our  paper  to  the 
Bobool  e/aminer,  hence  will  not  enter  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  these  positions  are  obtained. 

The  real  school  examiner,  true  to  the  intents  and  purposes  for  which  the 
office  was  instituted,  should  be  an  instructor' of  no  mean  ability, — an  indi- 
vidual of  broad,  progressive  ideas,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topics 
upon  which  he  is  to  pass  judgment,  and  one  who  depends  upon  the  teach- 
er's profession  for  his  daily  bread.  Any  other  individual  who  solicits  the 
suffrages  of  the  elector  for  this  position,  does  so  only  for  the  few  paltry 
dollars  it  pays  to  him,  whereby  he  may  increase  his  scanty  store  without 
the  expenditure  of  very  much  mental  or  physical  labor ;  and  the  absence 
of  qualified  individuals  should  be  the  only  excuse  for  the  legislative  body 
of  any  county  to  confer  the  honor  of  this  position  upon  any  individual 
outside  the  teachers*  ranks.  True,  no  one  would  care  lor  the  position  if 
it  lacked  the  remunerative  part,  but  he  who  poses  as  a  school  examiner 
should  be  an  individual  intimately  associated  with  the  schools  which  he  is 
serving,  and  in  touch  with  the  progressive  educational  principles  of  the 
times. 

The  licensing  of  individuals  to  go  out  among  the  unsuspecting  boards  of 
education  to  engage  to  develop  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  toe  present  those 
elements  of  character  which  go  to  make  up  the  progressive  citizens  of  the 
future,  is  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the  instructor,  and  one  which 
demands  conscientious  individuals,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  said  duties  according  to  the  light  they  receive  from  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  school  system,  in  which  they 
themselves  are  an  important  factor. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  members  of  other  professions  or  trades  have 
no  more  business  filling  this  position  than  the  most  forlorn  and  humble 
school  teacher  has  in  occupying  the  judge's  bench,  acting  as  examiner  on 
the  pharmaceutical  board,  or  granting  licenses  to  medical  students  for  the 
practice  of  that  profession. 

Affain,  as  a  member  of  the  commissioner's  advisory  board,  the  examiner 
should  be  able,  from  experience  as  well  as  education,  to  give  to  that  official 
such  counsel  as  the  cases  which  arise  throughout  the  county  demand.  He 
should  also  exercise  a  strong  influence  in  supporting  the  commissioner  in 
any  progressive  movement  to  advance  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools.  He 
should  be  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  teachers'  associations  and  all  other 
places  which  will  assist  in  improving  the  standard  of  skiU  among  the 
instructors  of  the  county. 

So,  also,  should  he  possess  those  moral  qualities  which  would  commend 
themselves  to  a  thinking  and  highly  moral  public.  We  verily  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  present  demand  that  those  who  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  school  system,  should  be  free  from  those 
contaminating  influences  which  so  materially  affect  the  morals  of  the 
young. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  you,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,^  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  necessary  elements  of  the  school   examiner.     We  cannot, 
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however,  conclude  this  article  without  stating  what  from  experience  we 
have  been  made  to  f^el  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  soul;  viz.,  that  we 
shall  hail  the  day  when  the  so-called  school  examiner  and  examinations  of 
the  present  shall  be  relegated  to  the  rear,  and  candidates  obtain  their 
license  to  teach  only  upon  completing  a  course  of  study  equal  to  the 
courses  of  our  best  high  schools,  with  an  additional  year's  work  of  normal 
training. 

This,  with  good  careful  supervision  of  the  country  or  district  schools  by 
competent  superintendents,  who  would  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  several 
boards  of  education  the  idea  of  hiring  only  such  instructors  as  by  their 
attained  success,  merit  engagement,  would,  we  believe,  remedy  the  greater 
number  of  evils  which  exist  in  our  school  system. 


DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Examiner  Thompson  of  Oeoeola  county: 

In  the  disouBsion  of  the  paper  whioh  hae  been  so  ably  presented,  [  have  no  radical 
ideas  to  suggest;  for  the  members  of  examining  boards  are  more  progressive  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  our  teachers  are  becoming  better  students,  and  the  district 
flohools  of  the  State  were  never  in  a  better  condition  than  now,  while  they  show  rapid 
advancement  in  many  comparatively  new  lines  of  work.  Yet  we  are  ever  looking  for 
improvement.  To  make  the  schools  better,  better  teachers  must  be  employed;  to  secure 
better  teachers,  there  must  first  be  an  improvement  in  the  board  of  examiners. 

I  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  examiner  and  his  qualifications  to  a  good  school, 
are  not  thoroughly  appreciated;  but  the  relation  is  a  vital  one. 

FxTBt,  The  examiner  should  be  a  man  who  understands  school  work. 

In  looking  over  the  State  directory,  we  find  represented  on  the  county  boards,  lawyers, 
farmers,  lumbermen,  real  estate  agents,  postmasters,  physicians,  editors,  clerks,  and 
merchants.  While  thev  all  may  be  eminently  fitted  for  their  various  callings,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  keep  in  line  with  the  educational  thoueht  of  Uie  times. 
No  profession  but  our  own  would  submit  to  such  an  injustice.  Would-be  lawyers  are 
examined  by  members  of  the  bar;  ministers  are  ordained  by  their  brethren  in  the 
ministry;  but  teachers  are  declared  qualified  or  disqualified,  by  those  who  perhaps  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  teacher. 

The  examiner,  then,  should  be  a  school  man;  one  whose  business  is  in  the  school- 
room, for  he  only  can  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  school  work  whose  heart  is  in  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  educational  sentiment. 

Again,  very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  educational  qualifications.  I  can  aee  no 
reason  why  the  qualifications  for  examiner  should  not  be  as  exacting  as  for  oommia- 
sioner.  His  work  requires  that  he  be  accurate  in  technical  knowledge,  and  judicious 
in  the  criticism  and  marking  of  papers.  Raising  the  standard  for  examiner  will  ffive 
a  corresponding  elevation  to  requirements  of  teachers.  For  the  teacher  is  gauged  by 
the  board,  no  matter  what  the  law  may  be. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  one  of  the  minimum  educational  ability  prescribed 
by  law,  will  give  a  satisfactory  judgment  upon  work  which,  in  many  cases,  must  of 
necessity  be  superior  to  his  own.  He  should  be  qualified  to  write  out  as  good  a  paper 
as  the  best  one  that  possibly  may  come  before  him  for  criticism;  and  that  is  placing 
the  standard  too  low.  If  the  examiner  is  not  qualified  to  secure  better  than  a  third 
grade  certificate,  he  is  eminently  unfitted  for  the  work  required  of  him;  and  if  he  has 
the  ability  to  secure  a  higher  grade,  he  should  be  required  to  have  it  in  his  poeses- 
eion  before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office. 

One  reason  why  the  qualifications  are  not  higher,  is  that  the  teachers  have  submitted 
to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  without  a  thought  of  a  remedy,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  to  educate  public  sentiment  The  reasonableness  of  the  claim  is  readily  seen, 
and,  when  presented  to  our  legislators,  will  surelv  meet  with  hearty  approval. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  ideal  system  will  do  away  with  examining  boards.  Be 
that  time  near  or  far  remote,  it  does  not  affect  the  present  board. 

Again,  our  model  examiner  should  be  a  man  with  a  goodly  supply  of  back  bone. 
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Manj  favors  are  asked  which  are  difficult  to  refuse,  and  it  is  neoeasary  that  each 
member  of  the  board  should  be  a  man  who  has  contidenoe  in  his  own  judgment,  and 
stamina  enough  to  stand  by  what  he  deems  beet  for  the  school  and  for  Uie  teachers. 

Tlie  ideal  member  of  a  county  board,  then,  must  be  a  ^*schoor  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  sterling  worth.  One  to  whom  the  teachers  may  look  for  assistance  in  their 
work,  and  just  treatment  at  times  of  examination.  Then  will  the  work  of  the  boaros 
I^Lroughout  Uie  State  be  more  nearly  uniform,  with  a  corresponding  uniformity  in  the 
work  of  the  district  schools. 

0>XMB.  Rakdalx.  of  Calhoun  county: 

I  think  we  ought,  at  least  by  a  word,  to  express  our  hearty  apnroTal  of  the  sentiment 
brought  out  by  the  reader  of  the  paper,  also  of  the  one  who  led  the  discussion.  As  a 
meoiDer  of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  for  Calhoun  county,  1  thoroughly 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  said  and  give  it  my  hearty  approval.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  old  Calhoun  county  is  concerned,  the  members  of  the  board  are  all 
^engaged  in  school  work.  They  may  lack  some  of  the  qualifications  which  they  should 
poeaesB,  but  at  least  they  are  all  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  I  believe  and  have 
maintained  many  times  on  different  occasions,  that  our  county  board  of  school  exam- 
iners should  be  made  up  of  men  who  are  actually  employed  in  our  schools.  Some 
advocate  that  it  is  well  to  have  some  other  element;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  it  ought  to  be  made  by  thoee  who  are 
working  along  the  line  as  experts.    I  can  heartily  approve  of  all  that  has  been  said. 

CoMMR.  SiNcukiB  of  Wayne  county: 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  paper,  but  at  the  same  time  wish  to  say  this:  Of  the  two 
•examiners  on  the  board  with  me  when  I  first  took  up  the  duty  of  commissioner,  one  was 
a  lawyer,  and  the  other  was  a  farmer,  who  I  think  would  have  had  all  he  could  do  to 
get  good  standmg  in  a  third  grade  examination.  I  found  in  those  two  men  an  element 
of  fiimess  and  candor  and  good  judgment  that  is  not  exceeded  by  the  two  men  on  the 
board  with  me  at  the  present  time,  who  are  actually  school  men;  and  if  I  could  make 
my  choice  today  between  the  two  sets,  I  would  take  the  first  set  in  preference  to  the 
second.  Thoee  who  are  on  the  board  at  present  hold  the  following  qualifications:  one 
of  them  has  a  five  years  certificate  from  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  other  holds 
a  Wayne  county  first  grade  certificate.  The  fact  that  the  members  of  my  board  are 
actually  engaged  in  school  work,  hampers  me.  The  law  says  we  shall  meet  the  Satur- 
day following.  The  examiners  are  not  willing.  They  argue  that  it  would  be  expensive 
for  them;  they  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  given  my  time  evenings  in  order  to  accomo- 
date them.  I  find  that  men  actually  engaged  in  school  work  hamper  the  work  in 
Wayne  county. 

-CoMMR.  SxrrH  of  Kent  county: 

There  have  two  or  three  thoughts  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  think  because  a  man  has 
had  some  experience  in  school  work  that  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  any  heart  in  the 
work.  I  sometimes  think  that  some  of  them  have  no  heart  in  the  school  work.  But  if 
a  man  has  taught  school,  and  had  the  experience  of  a  school  room,  and  then  enters 
aome  profession  in  law  or  business  and  comes  in  contact  with  humanity  as  every 
teacher  does  not,  and  meets  people  and  learns  to  read  human  nature  in  the  face  and  to 
study  character,  that  kind  of  a  man  is  a  great  help  on  the  examining  board.  The 
hardest  part  of  my  work  is  scanning  faces.  I  sometimes  think  I  can  tell  a  school 
teacher.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  because  a  man  is  out  of  school  work  it  dis- 
•aualifies  him  for  an  examiner.  The  very  education  that  he  has  received  outside  may 
nt  him  for  the  position. 

There  is  a  point  which  I  would  like  to  have  discussed.  What  shall  be  the  official 
power  of  the  examiner?  Shall  two  examiners  determine,  and  the  commissioner  follow 
their  instruction;  or  shall  the  commissioner  have  more  weight  than  the  examiner,  or  the 
aame?  I  have  heard  that  in  some  counties  the  examiners  look  over  all  the  papers,  and 
the  commissioner  takes  their  word  and  writes  out  the  certificate.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  that  has  been  done  in  the  counties  reporting  here. 

'CoMMR.  Sinclair: 

I  am  willing  to  be  honest  for  the  good  of  all.  In  Wayne  county  we  divide  the  papers 
into  three  parts  and  each  one  looks  over  a  certain  number  of  subjects.  I  give  the  other 
members  the  same  credit  they  accord  me,  that  of  being  honest  men.  This  was  the  cus- 
tom; and  I  followed  it,  because  the  majority  was  against  me.  Thev  often  do  the  work 
at  home  and  save  the  expense  of  a  hotel  bill.    I  do  not  thick  it  is  right;  the  work  should 
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be  doDo  in  the  commiEBioDer'e  of&ce.    I  think  that  was  the  intent  of  the  law.    I  do  not 
think  the  law  would  recognize  the  board  in  pieces.    It  must  be  together  to  be  a  board* 

SUPT.  SiMMOIfS  of  Owofiso: 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Sinclair  this  question.  Has  not  the  board  power  to  appoint  commit- 
tees and  to  assign  to  each  examiner  his  share  of  the  work?  They  meet  as  a  board  and 
divide  the  work.    Is  not  this  within  the  law? 

CoMMR.  Sinclair: 

The  law  specifies  the  duties  of  the  commissioner.  Nowhere  can  yoa  find  that  the* 
board  of  examiners  can  delegate  its  power  to  anyone  else.  The  law  does  not  give  either 
commissioner  or  examiner  the  right  to  delegate  power.  They  may  do  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  any  right  to  do  so  under  the  law. 

Com  MR.  Demorat  of  Montcalm: 
Suppose  your  board  were  sitting.    Would  you  not  divide  the  papers  for  marking? 

COMMR.  SiMCuaR: 
I  would  first  make  a  model  set  and  then  make  all  mark  to  that. 

CoMMR.  Demorat: 

Then  you  would  cut  off  all  chance  for  taking  into  account  the  individuality  of  the- 
candidate,  or  for  judgment  of  examiner. 

CoMMR.  Sinclair: 
I  think  not    You  draw  the  line  too  close. 

CoMMR.  Demoray: 

In  Montcalm  we  divide  the  papers  into  three  groups.  One  of  the  examiners  is  & 
school  man,  and  the  other  is  a  printer  who  has  been  a  school  man  and  is  in  touch  with 
the  people.  Both  gentlemen  are  equal  to,  if  not  better  qualified  than  the  commissioner. 
I  never  question  them  and  they  never  question  me.  "We  look  over  our  papers  and  paa» 
upon  the  ability  of  the  applicant 

Commr.  Sinclair: 

After  the  work  is  done,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  applicant  and  fault  is  found 
with  the  marking,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  do.  I  say  *'8ir  or  Miss,  I  did  not  look  over 
that  paper.  You  will  please  mark  what  is  unsatisfactory,  and  I  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  board  to  it  when  they  get  together.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  they  have- 
done."  I  will  sa^  that  I  give  the  members  of  the  board  credit  for  being  as  honest  as 
myself,  and  we  divide  the  papers  equally  and  grant  no  certificate,  except  by  unanimoua 
consent  of  the  board.  On  one  occasion  when  a  certain  young  man  found  fault  with  hie 
historv  and  civil  government  papers,  we  sent  the  history  paper  to  Lansing,  and  word 
came  back  that  it  was  marked  plenty  high  enough. 

Commr.  French  of  Hillsdale: 

I  believe  that,  when  the  board  acts  fairly  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations  and 
the  reports  are  sent  out,  it  is  no  teacher's  business  who  did  the  marking.  If  a  teacher 
returns  the  paper  to  my  office,  I  never  allow  him  to  know  who  markea  it.  I  am  the* 
commissioner,  and  I  represent  in  the  office  the  county  board  of  examiners. 

QuES. — Suppose  some  paper  is  marked  unjustly? 

Commr.  French— That  makes  no  difference.    (Applause.) 

Commr.  Demorat: 

I  bad  some  experience  like  the  brother  from  Wayne.  The  applicant  came  into  the- 
office  and  asked  me  who  looked  over  the  paper.  I  told  him  it  was  looked  over  by  a 
person  who  was  entirely  competent.  I  have  never  found  a  paper  that  has  not  been 
credited  with  all  it  deserved. 


Afternoon  Session. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  commisBioner's  BectioD  reassembled,  the  roll  call  showing 
the  arrival  of  representatives  from  Bay,  Branch,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Oratiot, 
Kalkaska,  Livingston,  and  Midland  counties,  making  altogether  twenty- 
three  out  of  Michigan's  eighty-four  commissioners  who  responded  to  their 
names,  with  presumably  a  few  belated  ones. 
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Superintendent  Pattengiira  address,  whioh  was  first  on  the  program,  was 

Sostponed  beoause  of  his  detention  elsewhere,  and  the  vocal  solo  by  Oeo. 
L  Curtis  of  Lansing,  was  followed  by  a  paper. 


UNITY   OF   WORK   IN    SUPERVISION. 
OOMICB.  J.   W.  HUMPHREY,  ALLEQAN  OOUNTY. 

The  limited  amount  of  time  at  my  disposal  after  being  notified  that  I 
was  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject,  will,  I  trust,  give  it  at  least  one 
merit — brevity,  even  if  it  does  not  suggest  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
question.  We  trust  that  it  will  have  such  discussion  and  action  as  shall 
make  our  meeting  of  some  value  to  the  schools  we  represent.  Words  with- 
out definite  action,  and  we  shall  return  from  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  pur- 
sue our  old  paths. 

We  have,  no  doubt,  all  felt  a  sense  of  pride  as  we  see  the  increasing 
fame  of  our  State  University,  State  Normal  and  high  schools,  which  so 
proudly  lead  those  of  sister  stiates;  but  has  this  not  turned  to  chagrin,  when 
we  must  question  in  regard  to  our  common  district  schools?  Do  they,  as 
a  whole,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  sister  states?  Can  we  devise  and 
carry  into  execution  methods  for  their  improvement?  To  this  end  no 
doubt,  fellow  commissioners,  we  are  here ;  and  if  we  can  unite  in  plans  of 
uniform  work  something  will  be  gained. 

A  word  in  regard  to  supervision.  The  necessity  and  value  of  Intelligent 
oversight  for  our  schools  is,  I  believe,  generally  recognized.  A  study  of 
any  school  system  reveals  the  fact  that  its  success  has  been  largely  duo  to 
its  supervision.  The  schools  of  each  state  bear  the  imprint  of  a  few  mas- 
ter minds  in  their  formation  and  development.  What  to  us  is  the  history 
of  Michigan  schools  without  the  name  of  John  Davis  Pierce,  so  famil- 
iarly known  as  '*  Father  Pierce,  "or  any  of  those  who  have  so  ably  suo- 
oeeded  him  and  continued  the  work  so  well  begun.  From  the  first,  those 
who  have  arranged  and  directed,  have  recognizeid  the  f^ct  that  successf ulhr 
to  develop  a  school  system,  efficient  and  vigorous  supervision  was  essential, 
and  this  without  destroying  the  individuality  of  teacher  or  pupil.  Head- 
ship and  oversight  are  essential  to  all  progressive  movements.  The  idea 
of  experienced  supervision  meets  us  everywhere;  the  leaving  of  valuable 
interests  to  blind  impulse  nowhere.  Why  should  it  be  difiEerent  in  that 
which  most  concerns  us  as  a  people — the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls? 
Our  educational  system  is  as  yet  comparatively  new,  still  in  the  formative 
stage,  and  needs  careful  and  skillful  guiding  to  prevent  friction  and  to 
secure  the  best  results.  We  are  living  in  a  time  of  unrest  Experiment  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  vie  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  new 
things  to  propose.  The  schools  do  not  escape  these  influences.  Perhaps 
they  reflect  popular  sentiment  quicker  than  any  other  public  institution. 
Constant  change  is  destructive  to  any  undertaking.  The  greatest  prudence 
should  be  exercised  in  altering  existing  conditions,  and  changes  made  only 
when  improvement  is  assured.  That  such  have  been  made  along  the  line 
of  uniformity  within  the  last  few  years,  none  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  our  schools  will  deny. 

Uniform  examinations,  with  questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  have  done  much  to  elevate  the  teaching  force  and 
thus  better  our  schools.    Personally,  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
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,  oounty  boards  shall  again  prepare  their  own  questions.  A  constant  study 
j  of  this  subject  by  our  State  Superintendent  makes  it  a  lever  of  prodigious 
'  strength  in  the  uplift  of  our  schools. 

This  association  gave  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State,  a  decided 
impetus  five  years  ago,  when  it  agreed  upon  a  uniform  course  of  study  for 
the  district  schools  of  Michigan.  This  effort  to  unify  and  classify  the 
work  of  our  schools  has  succeeded,  and  that  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  A  new  interest  on  the  part  of  patmns  has  been  awakened 
and  they  understand  the  work  of  our  schools  as  never  before.  Pupils  are 
guided  in  the  selection  of  their  studies  and  greater  regularity  of  attendance 
has  been  secured.  A  few  counties  had  made  attempts  at  grading,  with 
partial  success,  at  that  time;  but  now  the  entire  State  has  fallen  into  line 
without  a  desire  to  return  to  the  **each  for  himself"  way.  A  teacher 
crossing  county  lines  is  no  longer  at  a  loss  as  to  his  work,  if  his  prede- 
cessor has  done  his  duty.  With  the  jading  he  is  familiar ;  and  a  perfect 
record  which  every  true  teacher  will  leave,  tells  him  of  the  position  of 
each  pupil  in  all  his  studies.  With  the  gain  here  by  unity  of  acium,  can 
we  not  well  stop  and  inquire,  ''  Are  there  not  other  lines  along  which  we 
can  push  our  work  uniformly,  and  thus  secure  better  results?"  Today  we 
are  pushing,  each  in  his  own  way,  one  or  more  (perhaps  more)  of  the 
many  lines  suggested  as  important. 

We  believe  much  would  be  gained  could  we  arrange  uniform  work,  at 
least  in  those  lines  that  have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  those  who 
teach.  Our  teachers  cross  your  lines  and  yours  cross  ours;  and  we,  with 
one  accord,  still  believe  in  that  sentence  we  read  somewhere,  ^'  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school."  All  school  questions  pass  quickly  into  the  con- 
crete. Courses  of  study,  methods  of  supervision  and  instruction,  lead  at 
once  to  the  teacher.  Who  is  to  teach?  All  other  questions  are  unim- 
portant compared  with  this.  The  teacher  question  is  the  most  important 
in  any  system  of  education,  and  we  must  think  about  it,  talk  about  it,  and 
work  for  its  improvement.  Any  system  of  education  that  does  not  look 
primarily  to  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  teach,  is  sadly  lacking. 
We  have  reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  progress  made.  Teachers  are 
better  prepared  for  their  work  than  they  were  five  or  ten  years  ago.  The 
great  majority  are  conscientious  and  earnest  in  their  work,  but  we  are  con- 
tinually confronted  with  new  faces  and  new  names  in  our  ranks.  Changes 
are  frequent  and  constant.  Not  more  than  a  third,  perhaps,  of  those  now 
teaching,  will  be  in  the  ranks  five  years  hence.  If  our  school  system  is  to 
be  equal  to  its  obligation,  continued  effort  must  be  made  for  a  better  and 
more  permanent  teaching  service.  The  education  of  our  children  must 
not  be  left  to  boys  and  girls  whose  only  qualification  is  a  diploma  from 
some  graded  school.  The  question  which  continually  confronts  us  is, 
"How  secure  and  retain  competent  teachers  for  our  rural  schools?"  Is 
the  reward  sufficient  to  retain  them  if  secured?  The  doors  of  the  city  or 
village  school  are  near  by  and  open  gladly  to  our  best  teachers.  Service 
in  them  is  more  remunerative  and  considered  more  honorable.  Is  it  not 
true  that  these  schools  are  in  many  localities  overshadowing  and  dwarfing 
the  schools  in  which  the  great  mass  of  our  people  receive  their  instruction? 
Local  pride  has  erected  for  them  magnificient  buildings  and  thoroughly 
equipped  them.  Their  curriculum  rivals  that  of  the  best  colleges  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  eagerly  watch  for  their  annual  announcement  for  new 
attractions  and  additions.  While  we  are  proud  of  these  schools,  we  can 
but  wonder  at  the  economy  of  that  school  officer  who  employs  a  boy  or 
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girl  in  his  own  district,  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  then 
pays  an  equal  amount  to  send  his  boy  or  girl  where  competent  instmction 
18  to  be  had. 

Fellow  commissioners,  we  are  especially  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  rural  schools  and  we  are  agreed  that  the  chief  factor  is  the  teacher. 
No  other  work  will  produce  surer  or  more  speedy  results  than  aid  given 
our  teachers.  A  united  effort  in  this  direction  could  not  fail.  We  may 
talk  of  professional  training  for  all  of  our  teachers,  but  that  day  is  not  yet; 
and  however  desirable,  it  is  not  indispensable.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjecU  io  he  taught^  aptness  to  teach^  and  a  desire  to  improve^  success  is 
assured;  without  these,  no  amount  of  special  training  will  avail.  With  a 
firm  and  steadfast  resolution  to  demand  these  qualifications,  how  may  we 
unite  in  aiding  those  who  remain? 

The  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should 
receive  every  proper  encouragement.  Can  we  not  take  hold  of  this  with 
the  same  unanimity  and  definiteness  used  in  the  grading  of  schools?  Will 
the  results  justify  the  trial?  It  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  they  will.. 
Let  the  managers  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the 
district  schools,  using  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  books;  and,  when 
selected,  let  us  be  loyal  to  their  choice.  A  former  report  has  well  said; 
'^  The  demand  is  for  a  general  and  professional  course  of  reading,  elemen- 
tary in  its  character,  limited  in  extent,  and  definite  in  purpose.  The  work 
should  be  explained  with  fullness  of  detail,  so  that  teachers  may  know  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  belongingto  each  month."  The  questions  of 
the  council  can  well  be  repeated:  "How  can  the  teachers  of  the  district 
schools  be  reached  and  interested  in  this  work?  How  can  they  be  induced 
to  form  local  circles,  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  books,  and 
to  pursue  the  course  of  reading  and  study  regularly  and  systematically?" 
These  are  vital  questions.  Hitherto  these  teachers  have  not  generally  been 
reached.  Oood  work  has  bben  done,  but  the  great  body  has  not  been  moved ; 
of  the  16,000  and  more  teachers  of  our  State,  only  about  3,000  are  taking 
this  work.  If  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  commissioners  could  be  secured 
the  circle  would  accomplish  a  most  excellent  work.  With  uniform  effort 
along  definite  lines,  the  reading  circle  may  be  a  power  for  good.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  has  always  g^ven  it  all  the  aid  in  its 
power;  and  with  such  action  on  our  part,  a  short  time  would  find  the 
greater  number  of  our  teachers  enrolled  in  its  ranks  and  doing  its  work. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  is  another  means  of  giving  professional  aid  to 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  We  may  not  be  able  to  unite  in  any 
line  of  work  concerning  this,  unless  it  be  to  make  it  decidedly  unpopular 
for  a  teacher  to  stay  away.  In  our  own  county  it  is  the  progressive  and 
successful  teachers  who  attend.  We  shall  hail  with  joy  the  day  when  our 
law-makers,  who  have  made  such  magnanimous  bequests  to  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  shall  with  the  same 
spirit  give  to  the  common  schools  of  this  State  a  salaried  corps  of  instruct- 
ors for  her  institutes,  and  make  attendance  compulsory.  Until  that  time 
shall  come,  we  can  make  the  institute  a  valuable  means  of  arousing  and 
advancing  a  public  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  of  giving  to  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  something  of  aid  in  method,  and  to  all  an  inspiration  for 
better  work. 

The  Pupils'  Beading  Circle  must  not  be  forgotten.  Unity  of  effort  will 
increase  its  usefullness. 
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The  District  Library  may  be  of  value,  or  may  be  a  positive  damage. 
This  again  resolves  itself  into  the  ^'who  question."  Who  selects  and 
handles  the  books?  The  average  district  board  haye  had  little  opportunity 
to  prepare  to  use  this  trust  wisely.  The  same  is  true  of  a  few  boards  of 
school  inspectors,  at  least  in  western  Michigan.  Supi  Pattengill  has  well 
said,  "What  is  needed  is  a  well  selected  working  library  in  each  school,  to 
be  kept  in  the  school  house  in  a  neat  case  prepared  for  it;  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher;  and  to  be  used,  not  as  a  circulating  library  in  the 
district,  so  much  as  a  reference  library  and  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  of 
the  schools.*'    Beyond  this  I  have  little  faith  in  the  district  library. 

Fellow  commissioners,  we  have  a  unity  of  aim;  shall  it  not  be  one  of 
action?  No  worthier  or  more  patriotic  task  can  be  undertaken  than  to 
strengthen  our  common  schools  and  make  them  ever  widening  centers  of 
influence. 

While  uniformity  is  a  necessity,  it  must  be  that  restricted  liberty  that 
leads  to  freedom.  Not  dogmatic  adherence  to  routine  duties,  or  servile 
compliance  to  the  letter  of  a  course  of  study,  but  the  broader  uniformity 
which  shall  furnish  the  greatest  aid  to  the  great  army  of  teachers,  who  are 
devoted  to  their  work  and  seeking  the  highest  good  of  those  under  their 
care. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  b^  Commb.  Frsitoh  of  Hillsdale  county: 

In  opening  the  diBCUBsion  of  this  Bubject,  if  I  do  not  advance  any  new  ideas,  I  desire 
to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  presented  in  the  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  tendency  toward  unifLoation  in  all  branches  of  school 
work,  will  brinff  about  a  revolution  in  school  economics.  Concerted  action  in  the  line 
of  a  closer  and  hotter  supervision  of  our  common  schools  must  be  productive  of  good 
results  to  teacher,  patron,  and  pupil. 

The  aim  of  our  common  schools  is  to  produce  a  sturdy,  self-reliant,  intelligent  peo- 
ple; and  the  aim  of  supervision  is  to  reach  this  result  "by  the  best  and  most  progressive 
methods.  If  any  advance  is  to  be  made,  the  superintendent  must  be  the  first  to  move. 
He  must  be  a  continuous  force,  sufficient  to  set  the  teachers  in  motion  in  a  straight 
line  forward  and  keep  them  going;  for,  largely  through  the  teachers,  must  the  schools 
and  people  be  reached.  His  dutv  is  not  done  until  the  necessity  for  good  schools  is 
made  apparent  to  every  person  in  nis  jurisdiction.  He  must  demonstrate  to  a  certainty 
that  the  saying  of  Chancellor  Kent,  **  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  (or  daughter)  into 
the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the  community  of  a  youthful  citizen  and  bequeaths  to 
it  a  nuisance,''  admite  of  no  question." 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  common  schools  in  the  several  counties,  differ  so 
much  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adopt  anv  uniform  measures,  and  I  believe  that  each 
commissioner  should  carefully  study  the  need  of  his  county  and  endeavor  to  correct  the 
greatest  evils  first,  and  not  reach  out  in  too  many  lines  at  the  same  time.  There  are 
some  uniform  measures  that  I  believe  should  be  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Firat  There  should  be  unity  in  our  efforte  to  bring  about  a  township  unit  system. 
Supervision  without  it  is  necessarily  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  wasted  effort. 

Second,  United  efforte  in  the  direction  of  improved  school  architecture  and  school 
bouse  appurtenances. 

Third,  There  should  be  a  strong  uniform  movement  toward  securing  a  higher 
degree  of  scholarship  in  our  teachers.  This  must  be  done  before  the  district  schools 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  deep  rut  in  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  travel.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  primary  teacher  have  love,  sympathy,  energy,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  common  branches,  a  smattering  of  theory,  psychology,  and  kindergarten 
methods;  she  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  science,  literature,  music,  and  art; 
in  other  words,  she  should  be  broadly  cultured.  This  is  an  ideal  condition^  but 
one  which  must  be  reached  before  we  can  completely  educate  our  youth. 

Fourth,  There  should  be  united  efforte  toward  perfecting  our  system  of  grading  and 
graduation.  We  should  have  a  standard  of  excellence  and  require  all  to  reach  it  before 
they  receive  the  honors  of  graduating  from  a  district  school.  This  would  include  an 
enforcement  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law. 
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Fifth*  I  believe  there  should  be  a  uniform  standard  of  marking  and  grading  papers 
from  teachers  examinations,  also  a  thorough  understanding  in  regard  to  endorsing  oer- 
tifloates.  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importanoe  and  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent should  establish  the  standard  required  for  different  grades  of  certificates,  and 
ihen  each  commissioner  should  see  to  it  that  no  favoritism  is  shown  and  that  all  require- 
ments are  rigidly  enforced.  If  we  make  our  examinations  tend  upward,  it  will  not 
injure  the  ambitious  and  progressive  teacher,  but  it  will  compel  the  careless,  indolent 
^'sticks**  to  **move  on,"  or  be  dropped  from  the  lists.  I  believe  that  patrons  and  pupils 
will  say  amen.  Teaching  is  tne  greatest  of  all  professions,  and  the  list  of  teachers 
in  an V  county  should  be  a  roll  of  honor.  The  sooner  some  persons  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  the  better  it  will  oe  for  all  concerned* 

Sixth,  I  believe  there  should  be  unity  in  our  work  along  the  line  of  methods.  Of 
oourse  we  must  give  some  latitude  for  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  but  there  are 
certain  approved  methods  of  presenting  objects  of  knowledge  in  the  various  branohea, 
and  we  should  insist  that  they  be  followed. 

The  commissioner  should  be  an  experienced  teacher,  and  his  work  should  be  as  far 
as  practicable  in  the  same  line  as  that  of  a  city  superintendent.  He  should  be  able  to 
command  the  resneot  of  his  teachers,  and  they  should  find  in  him  a  sympathetic  friend 
and  wise  counselor.  He  should  have  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  teachers  so  far  that  they 
will  consult  him  and  then  respect  his  judgment,  in  regard  to  all  school  management 

Farther  discussion  was  at  this  point  d^erred  until  after  Snpt.  Pattengiirs  addr< 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Commisaianers: — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
see  so  many  of  yon  here  today,  as  also  that  I  am  able  to  report  progress  all 
along  the  line  of  yonr  work.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
moet  of  yon  npon  the  field  of  yonr  labors  and  thns  can  judge  somewhat 
of  the  line  of  work  as  being  done,  not  as  yon  report  it  here  in  part,  bnt  as 
yon  are  really  doing  it. 

I  wish  to  say  to  yon  that,  while  I  have  been  pretty  actively  interested  in 
the  schools  of  Michigan  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  various  capac- 
ities, I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  were  doing  as  much  work  for  the  TOod  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  children,  as  they  are  now.  By  public  schools,  I 
mean  rural  schoob. 

Six  million  and  more  dollars  is  spent  in  a  vear  for  our  schools.  We  do 
not  appreciate  how  much  that  is.  It  would,  take  about  fifteen  hundred 
wagons  loaded  with  a  ton  each,  to  lug  that  around.  Ten  miles  of  lumber 
wagons  loaded  with  silver  dollars,  to  pay  for  the  school  work  of  the  State. 
Not  quite  half  of  that  is  devoted  to  the  rural  schools.  I  am  glad  that  I 
cannot  rightlv  call  them  ungraded  schools.  Though  by  law  they  are  still 
known  as  such. 

I  have  found  a  larger  number  attending  institutes  than  ever  before; 
more  libraries  in  the  schools;  more  teachers  pursuing  the  reading  circle 
€ourse;  more  teachers  seeking  to  advance  their  standing.  I  have  found, 
as  a  rule,  all  over  the  State,  that  there  has  been  a  stiffening  along  the  line 
of  examination  more  than  ever  before.  More  teachers  are  seeking  to 
improve  themselves  b;^  attending  educational  gatherings  in  their  counties. 
— township  and  district  meetings,  and  assemblies  of  that  sort.  I  find 
more  uniformity  among  patrons  in  regard  to  their  worL  You  can  look 
over  the  reports  of  the  X)epartment,  and  so  far  as  reports  can  tell  these 
things,  you  will  find  that  they  bear  me  out;  but  some  of  these  things  do 
not  show  up  in  the  statistics.  Nevertheless  they  show  up  to  me  as  I 
journey  about  the  State,  and  it  is  with  cheer  that  I  can  come  to  you  and 
aay  these  things,  because  I  lay  more  than  half  of  this  advancement  to  the 
work  of  the  school  commissioners.  They  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
people  of  this  State.  In  every  county  where  the  commissioner  has  been 
a  man  who  is  earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
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the  commissionersliip  is  a  popular  office  and  is  well  thought  of  by  the 
people  of  that  county.  In  other  counties  where  the  commissioner  has 
been  simply  drawing  his  pay  and  doing  as  little  work  as  possible^  where  he 
has  lacked  moral  qualities, — in  these  counties  the  commissionership  is  justly 
unpopular.  Let  me  name  two  or  three  qualifications  which  I  would  like 
to  see  every  county  school  commissioner  possess. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  the  county  school  commissioner  is  very 
much  like  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city,  so  far  as  the  qualifies^ 
tions  are  concerned.  He  has,  of  course,  a  wider  extent  of  territory;  but 
as  a  rule  he  has  more  schools  to  supervise  and  examine,  and  the  fact  that 
these  are  scattered  makes  his  work  all  the  more  difficult.  He  should 
receive  as  much  pay  for  the  work  done  as  does  the  city  superintendent, 
and  more,  because  his  expenses  and  labor  are  more.  I  would  say  here, 
parenthetically,  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  concerning  the  number 
of  districts  that  a  commissioner  is  obliged  to  supervise.  There  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law  by  which  the  commissioner  in  some  of  the  counties 
would  have  to  supervise  but  a  portion  of  his  county.  For  instance,  in 
counties  where  two  or  three  representatives  are  needed  to  represent  the 
county,  there  should  be  at  least  two  commissioners  to  do  the  work  in  the 
schools  of  that  county.'  But  what  we  need  to  do  now,  is  to  make  the  best 
of  what  we  have  and  show  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  commissioner- 
ship  is  a  business  which  never  should  be  neglected.  In  the  first  place, 
the  commissioner  should  be  a  well  educated  person.  That  is  a  very 
indefinite  statement.  When  I  make  these  statements,  I  always  think  of 
the  whole  State.  When  I  think  of  one  county  I  might  say,  he  must  have 
such  an  education;  then  I  think  of  another  county  and  say,  I  would  like 
him  to  have  that  education,  but  it  would  be  impossible.  So  I  cannot 
make  it  very  definite  here,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  known  that  the  ideal 
superintendent  should  possess  a  broader  education  than  is  necessary  merely 
to  examine  the  candidate  in  the  branches  that  are  required  by  law  for  a 
certificate.  I  would  like  him  to  be  a  general  reader,  a  person  of  broad 
understanding  and  force.  I  would  like  him  to  possess  scholarly  instincts 
so  that,  while  he  may  not  have  all  the  time  at  his  disposal  he  would  like, 
yet  the  time  which  he  does  have  runs  along  the  line  of  true  scholarship; 
so  that  he  tries  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties  by  the  careful  reading  of  good 
works,  good  books,  and  by  visiting  outside  of  the  county  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  supervise.  Some  commissioners  think  that  they  have  no 
occasion  to  visit  any  city  schools.  I  wish  that  every  commissioner  could 
visit  not  only  the  city  schools  of  his  county,  but  some  of  the  city  schools 
of  other  counties;  normal  schools,  technical  schools  in  other  States,  or 
work  along  the  line  of  education  anywhere  that  he  may  find  it,  provided 
always  that  he  be  paid  for  his  time  and  expenses  while  making  these  trips* 
It  would  be  money  well  invested. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  is  not  only  to  examine 
teachers,  but  to  inspire;  and  to  be  inspired,  one  must  get  outside  of  his 
immediate  surroundings.  Without  this  inspiration,  life  becomes  one 
dreary  round.  If  he  can  spend  a  week  visiting  the  schools  outside  his 
jurisdiction,  he  may  then  get  the  inspiration  which  those  teachers  have^ 
the  lines  of  study  which  they  pursue,  the  work  which  they  are  doing,  and 
the  results  of  his  observations  he  can  carry  back  to  the  various  schools 
throughout  bis  county,  and  thus  lead  them  to  see  outside  their  immediate 
surroundings,  and  bring  to  them  the  light  which  he  has  obtained  from 
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these  viBits  to  other  schools.    So  I  would  have  him  broad  in  his  makeup, 
broad  and  liberal  in  his  ideas. 

I  would  have  him  also,  and  this  is  exactly  the  opposite  extreme,  method- 
ical,  exact,  punctilious,  and  a  person  who  can  handle  the  details  of  his 
work.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  mere  education  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  is  the  regular  detail  work  of  the  county 
school  commissioner  that  should  be  attended  to  in  apple  pie  order.  His 
office  work  should  be  in  good  shape.  He  should  have  his  work  in  such 
form  that  he  can  turn  to  the  files  and  produce  anything  that  is  sought  for. 
He  should  have  his  correspondence  kept  up  carefully,  and  attend  to  all 
the  appointments  of  the  special  meetings,  district  meetings,  everything  of 
that  sort.  It  requires  a  genius  sometimes  to  attend  to  this  minutiie. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  we  cannot  get  all  these  things  in  one.  I  am 
giving  an  ideal  superintendent;  and  if  we  have  our  ideal  high,  we  will  grow 
higher.  I  believe  that  some  portion,  if  not  quite  all  of  these,  can  be  cqn- 
taiued  in  one  small  head.  With  care  in  details  and  method  in  his  habits, 
a  commissioner  *will  have  time  to  do  work  which  otherwise  he  cannot  have 
time  to  do.  It  is  the  studying  of  the  work,  having  a  certain  time  for 
certain  things,  which  gives  time  to  a  person  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 

Besides  this  care  and  general  education  and  culture,  the  commissioner 
should  possess  a  large  amount  of  lime  in  the  spinal  column.  You 
undoubtedly  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
brought  upon  him  .to  bend  this  way  or  that  way,  swerving  undoubtedly, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  line  of  justice,  but  entirely  away  from  justice. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  commissioner  should  be  a  mere  automaton 
that  never  can  deviate  a  particle.  But  I  do  say  that  a  commissioner 
should  have  force  enough  and  strength  enough,  when  an  utterly  unworthy 
candidate  comes  before  him  and  he  knows  that  person  is  utterly  unworthy, 
so  that  no  amount  of  political  influence  should  swerve  him  one  hair's 
breadth  in  the  granting  of  a  certificate  to  such  a  person.  That  is  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  preach  here,  you  say,  and  a  very  nice  thing  to  talk  about; 
but  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  get  right  down  by  the  side  of  these 
people  and  know  that  your  bread  and  butter  depends  upon  giving  a  posi- 
tion. I  do  know  that  the  office  of  superintendent  has  its  trials.  I  had 
not  been  in  office  long  enough  to  send  out  one  set  of  questions  before  I 
received  word  from  persons  in  one  county  that,  unless  the  character  of  the 
questions  were  changed,  they  should  vote  against  me. 

In  regard  to  certificates.  In  certain  cases  commissioners  may  very 
wisely  discriminate.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  chance  for 
him  to  discriminate,  it  is  just  as  faulty  in  a  commissioner  not  to  discrimin- 
ate wisely  and  justly,  as  to  stand  straight  and  not  deviate  at  all.  If  a 
person  can  do  right,  and  be  just  and  obliging,  it  is  his  duty;  and  it  is  a 
weak  person  who  merely  stands  perfectly  rigid  and  says,  "I  will  not  deviate 
a  hair's  breadth  in  that  line."  Let  each  case  be  judged  upon  its  merits,  and 
a  commissioner  who  feels  sure  that  he  is  right  in  regard  to  a  matter  and 
not  warped  by  fear,  this  person  can  well  depend  upon  his  manhood  to 
decide  these  cases  as  they  come. 

Besides  this,  a  commissioner  should  have  a  good  deal  of  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm.  Not  the  greatest  good  of  the  commissioner  comes  in  examin- 
ation of  school;  not  the  greatest  good  of  the  commissioner  comes  in  the 
details  of  his  office  work.  To  my  mind,  the  greatest  good  which  the  com- 
missioner can  do,  is  to  load  himself  up  with  enthusiasm  and  spread  it 
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the  commisflionership  ie  a  popular  office  aad  ie  well  thought  of  by  the 
people  of  that  county.  In  other  counties  where  the  commiBsioner  has 
been  Bimply  drawing  his  pay  and  doing  as  little  work  aa  poaaible,  where  he 
has  lacked  moral  qualities,— in  theee  couaties  the  commisaionerBhip  is  justly 
unpopular.  Let  me  name  two  or  three  qualifications  which  I  would  like 
to  see  every  county  school  commissioner  possess. 

First,   I  would  suggest  that  the  county  school  commissioner  is  very 
mnch  like  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city,  so  far  as  the  qualifica- 
tions are  concerned.    He  has,  of  course,  a  wider  extent  of  territory;  but 
as  a  rule  he  has  more  schools  to  suoervise  and  examine,  and  the  fact  that 
these  are  scattered  makes  his  work  all  the  more  difBcnlt.     He  ghonld 
receive  as  much  pay  for  the  work  done  as  does  the  ci^  superintendent, 
and  more,  because  bis  expenses  and  labor  are  more.    I  wonld  say  here, 
parenthetically,  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  concerning;  the  number 
of  districts  that  a  commissioner  is  obliged  to  supervise.     There  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law  by  which  the  commissioner  in  some  of  the  counties 
would  have  to  supervise  but  a  portion  of  his  county.     For  instance,  in 
conntiee  where  two  or  three  representatives  are  needed  to  represent  the 
county,  there  should  be  at  least  two  commissioners  to  do  the  work  in  the 
schools  of  that  county.     But  what  we  need  to  do  now,  is  to  make  the  beet 
of  what  we  have  and  show  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  commissioner- 
ship  is  a  bosiness  which  never  should  be  neglected.    In  the  first  place, 
the  commissioner  should  be  a  well  educated  person.     That  is  a  very 
indefinite  statement.     When  I  make  these  statements,  I  always  think  of 
the  whole  State.     When  I  think  of  one  county  I  might  say,  he  must  have 
suck  an  education;  then  I  think  of  another  county  and  say,  I  wonld  like 
him  to  have  that  education,  but  it  would  be  impossible.    So  I  cannot 
make  it  very  definite  here,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  known  that  the  ideal 
superintendent  should  possess  a  broader  education  than  is  necesea^  merely 
to  e.xamine  the  candidate  in  the  branches  that  are  required  by  law  for  a 
certificate.    I  would  like  him  to  be  a  general  reader,  a  person  of  brood. 
understanding  and  force.    I  would  like  him  to  posBess  scholBrly  inatinoti 
so  that,  while  he  may  nut  have  all  the  time  at  his  disposal  he  would  likfl^ 
yet  the  time  which  he  does 
so  that  he  tries  to  fit  himself 
works,  gootl  books,  and  by 
called  upon  to  supervise.     I 
occasion  to  visit  any  city  scl 
visit  not  only  the  city  schoo 
of  other  counties;    normal  i 
work  along  the  line  of  edu( 
always  that  he  be  paid  for  hi 
It  would  be  money  well  inve 

I  think  that  one  of  the  dul 
teachers,  but  to  inspire;  and 
immediate'  surroundings, 
dreary  round.  If  he  can  s] 
jdristiiction,  he  may  then  gi 
the  lines  of  study  which  thej 
the  results  of  his  observatio' 
throughout  his  county,  and  t 
surroundings,  and  briag  to 
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around  his  county  in  jadiciouB  quantities  and  in  proper  localities. 
He  can,  by  visiting  a  school,  suggest  helpful  things  to  the  teacher;  not 
coldly  criticise  and  make  that  teacher  think  an  enemy  has  come  into  the 
*  achool  room.  But  when  the  commissioner  comes,  the  teacher  should  feel 
there  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  oome  from  some  other  school,  from  read- 
ing some  new  book;  he  has  come  from  the  study  of  educational  questions 
that  shall  help  my  school;  he  has  come  to  cheer  me  and  tell  me  any  faults 
that  I  may  have.  That  is  the  work  of  the  true  commissioner.  The  gather- 
ing about  him  of  the  country  teachers,  the  people  coming  together  in  their 
assemblies — and  there,  by  the  overbubbling  enthusiasm  which  he  jpossesses 
lie  shall  try  to  inspire  and  animate  all  his  county.  He  is  an  inspiration  to 
teachers  to  study  better  and  to  get  better  certificates  With  such  com- 
missioners, you  will  find  the  poor  teachers  growing  better  and  the  better 
teachers  growing  better  still;  all  inspired  to  take  up  the  reading  circle 
work  with  unanimity  and  with  success.  The  commissioner  who  merely 
attends  to  the  details  of  his  work,  who  has  not  at  heart  a  vital  interest  in 
these  things,  who  does  not  inspire  others,  will  find  that  bis  work  ceases 
when  he  goes  back  into  his  home.  Therefore,  I  would  like  the  commis- 
sioner to  have  time  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  enjoy  it,*  and  have  an  enthusiasm  that  will  stay  by  him  as  does  the 
^'grippe.*^ 

There  are  a  few  details  concerning  this  work  that  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest I  think  the  work  of  the  State  would  be  far  better  if  the  school  com- 
missioner were  to  have  a  lon^r  term  of  oflica  He  has  hardly^  time  to 
arranfi;e  his  work,  before  he  is  called  upon  to  see  to  his  re-election  or  to 
step  down.  At  least  four  years  should  be  given  the  school  commissioner 
for  his  term  of  service;  and  then,  as  I  suggested,  he  will  have  time  to 
arrange  this  reading  circle  work  and  these  township  district  meetinjgs. 
I  believe  in  county  associations,  but  still  more  in  township  meetings.  "Xou 
can  thus  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  upon  school  topics  which 
did  not  exist  rofore.  The  patrons  will  understand  things  better,  and  the 
teacher  will  understand  the  patrons  better.  This  can  be  done.  Within  a 
few  years  there  have  been  some  very  excellent  meetings  in  which  patrons 
and  teachers  have  united  to  talk  over  affairs  of  common  interest  to  them. 

The  granting  of  certificates  upon  other  than  the  regular  examinations, 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  one  or  two  commissioners,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  suggesting  what  I  believe  concerning  it.  There  has 
be^i  some  fault  found  over  the  refusing  of  special  certificates  There  is 
no  need  of  it.  If  the  teacher  finds  she  cannot  have  it^  you  will  find  that 
teacher  prepared  for  the  regular  examination.  You  can  simply  say, 
''  While  I  might  like  to  do  this,  the  law  prevents  me  and  I  cannot  do  it" 
I  hope  that  each  one  feels  as  apparently  the  majority  of  you  do  upon  this 
question.  Other  states  get  along  without  this,  why  not  Michigan  ?  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  the  commissioner  shall,  like  the  superintendent, 
have  largely  to  say  who  shall  teach  in  this  school  and  who  in  that  I  am 
with  you  in  this  thing.  I  believe  we  can  bring  much  of  this  about  without 
legislation.  We  can  bring  it  about  through  public  sentiment  I  am  with 
you  heart  and  hand  to  advance  the  school  interests,  and  will  help  you  in 
regard  to  any  legislative  action  you  may  suggest,  providing  it  coniorms  to 
my  belief. 

Let  us  work  together  hand  and  heart  for  this  thing.  Work  for  the 
school  libraries,  for  the  promotion  of  school  interests  throughout  the  State 
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by  means  of  needed  legislation,  and  thus  shall  we  be  able  to  advance  the 
cause  until  the  happy  time  shall  come  when  we  shall  be  away  up  at  the  top 
notch.  See  to  it  that  we  have  good  literature  and  libraries  in  every  school 
district;  that  we  lead  our  teachers  to  work  along  the  line  of  a  reading  cir- 
cle or  any  other  circle  that  shall  promote  their  efficiency;  that  we  try  to 
lead  the  public  up  in  sentiment;  and  that  in  townships  remote  tiom 
villages  there  may  be  organized  a  central  high  school  that  shall  take  these 
eighth  grade  graduates  from  the  country  school  and  carry  them  on  through 
three  or  four  years  more  of  work,  so  that  the  girls  and  boys  can  receive  & 
high  school  education.  We  should  seek  nothing  short  of  thai  Every 
child  in  the  country  should  have  that  much.  As  the  days  go  by  we  can 
see  the  necessity  of  it.  There  may  be  put  into  these  country  high  schoolB 
something  in  the  line  of  the  work  on  the  farm.  I  need  not  suggest  that 
this  may  be  better  brought  about  by  means  of  a  township  system  than  ii> 
any  other  way.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  Michigan  will  not  longer 
stay  behind  in  this  respect  If  we  find  a  good,  wide-awake  township  that 
is  willins  to  try  that  experiment  here  in  lower  Michigan,  you  will  find 
there  will  be  many  more  following  it;  for  I  am  very  sure  indeed  that  it 
cannot  but  prove  a  success. 

DISCUSSION. 

CoMMB.  Sinclair  of  Wayne  county: 

It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  some  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  excellent  sugges- 
tions that  are  made  here.  The  oommiBsionere,  bo  far  as  I  have  talked  with  them,  feel 
that  very  many  times  our  meetings  are  without  definite  results,  and  I  was  about  to  offer 
this  as  a  motion:  That  a  committee  be  appointed  which  should  report  before  we 
adjourn  and  euggest  certain  lines  of  uniformity  of  work.  Shall  we  credit  for  read- 
ing circle  work?  Shall  we  have  a  uniform  method  of  visiting  schools  and  making 
reports?  Shall  we  recommend  a  uniformity  of  reading  in  district  libraries?  Shall  w» 
have  uniformity  of  procedure  in  regard  to  examination  of  manuscripts?  It  would 
seemtofaie  that  many  of  these  things  would  make  our  work  mean  more.  Shall  we 
indorse  certifioatee?  Ferhaps  if  we  proceeded  along  the  same  line»  we  would  feel  that 
indorsement  is  really  a  neceBsity.  I  would  make  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three- 
be  appointed  to  report  in  regard  to  these  questions. 

The  above  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed:  Commissioner  Smith  of  Kent  county;  Commissioner  Clark 
of  Berrien  county;  Commissioner  Herrick  of  Wexford  county. 

SupT.  Pattkkoii^: 

May  I  ask  a  question  here?  This  forenoon  something  was  said,  and  again  just  now^ 
that  leads  me  to  think  we  do  not  have  the  same  idea  concerning  your  rights  and  mine. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  riffht  you  have  of  subBtituting  anything  for  the 
ezaminatiouB  that  are  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  I  think  you 
have  no  right  in  regard  to  that.  I  think  that,  when  those  questions  are  sent  to  you 
under  seal,  you  are  obliged  to  use  them,  unless  you  get  the  right  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  do  otherwise.  That  is  my  construction  of  the  law.  If  it  is 
not  yours,  we  should  come  to  an  agreement  on  that. 

CoMMB.  Smith  of  Kent  county: 

I  suppose  Mr.  Pattengill  has  reference  to  the  indorsement  of  certificates.  We  do  not 
indorse  certificates;  we  say  it  is  not  legal.    But  if  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  make  it  legal^ 

SupT.  Patteivgill: 

If  that  is  a  good  thing,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  do  it  in  the  law.  If  not,  leave  it 
out. 

COMMR.  SmCLAIB: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  says  he  sends  those  questions  which  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  use.  I  am  going  to  get  it  back  at  him  with  a  certain  question. 
He  Bends  out  the  questions  in  theory  and  art,  for  instance,  and  often  marks  half  o£ 
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them  at  least,  **With  the  disoretion  of  the  oommiBsioner."  It  seeniB  to  me  that^  if  the 
Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction  has  discuretion  in  one  study,  he  has  discretion  in 
«yery  study.  The  law  says  the  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 
Satisfactory  to  whom,  is  the  query.  * 

CoMMB.  Andbus  of  Barry  oounty: 

At  one  examination  this  fall,  we  had  no  questions  in  arithmetic  at  all.  None  were 
enclosed  and  we  did  not  know  it  until  nine  aclook.  What  should  we  do?  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

SuPT.  PattenoiLiLi: 

The  SuTOrintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  have  been  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
but  the  office  was  here  in  Lansing.    In  such  a  case  I  think  there  woula  be  an  excuse 
for  another  set  of  questions.    You  will  find  that  the  law  is  that  there  must  be  a  satis- 
factory examination,  and  you  will  find  that  the  questions  for  such  examination,  shall 
\be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  sent  to  the  examining 
board  under  seal.    There  should  at  least  be  an  examination  upon  **  the  following  pre- 
scribed subjects."    You  will  also  find  that  the  law  gives  the  right  to  put  in  other  ques- 
tions.   That  right  has  been  used  by  several  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  for 
{many  years.    They  went  back  first  and  put  in  United  States  history,  and  so  questions 
/were  added  at  the  department  of  Public  Instruction.    That  was  in  conformity  with  the 
'notion,  at  least,  that  this  was  the  law.    If  I  am  wrong,  I  want  to  know  it  now;  and  if 
^  I  am  right,  I  want  you  to  know  it  know. 

QyMiion\    We  have  no  right  to  excuse  teachers  from  geography  next  spring? 

SuPT.  Pattenoux: 

No  sir,  I  think  that  as  individual  commissioners,  you  have  not  that  right.  I  believe 
in  the  reading  circle,  and  we  are  drawing  our  c^uestionsl largely  in  theory  and  art  from 
that;  and  the  teacher  will  find  that,  by  studying  the  reading  circle  work,  while  she 
may  not  get  absolute  credit,  she  will  stand  a  great  deal  better  chance  of  getting 
through  the  examination.  If  any  one  of  you  say  they  need  not  be  examined  in  geog- 
raphy next  spring,  I  don't  believe  that  will  stand  the  law. 

OoMMB.  Matbkb: 

I  should  like  to  ask  Superintendent  Pattengill  how  we  shall  settle  this  matter.  By  a 
bill  to  the  Attorney  General,  or  a  resolution  of  our  own? 

SuPT.  Pattenoill: 

If  you  believe  that  way,>we  will  set  about  it  to  have  a  law  so  that  there  will  be  no 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  different  ways  about  it. 

Com  MB.  Maybkk: 

To  bring  this  matter  definitely  before  the  house,  I  move  that  it  be  considered  the 
sentiment  of  this  assembly  that  Superintendent  Pattengill  make  up  his  questions 
largely  from  the  reading  circle  work. 

OoMMB.  Smith: 

I  move  that  this  matter  be  left  to  the  committee  last  appointed,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee consist  of  four  members  including  Superintendent  Pattengill. 

Carried. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 
COMMB.  MOCLUBE,  OCEANA  COUNTY. 

The  unsolved  problem  in  education  is  how  to  unite  all  the  forces  that 
make  for  true  progress,  in  a  life  campaign  against  the  narrow,  the  false  in 
our  civilization. 

.«  Mr.  Shaler,  the  historian,  speaks  well  when  he  says;  "The  supreme  test 
of  any  system  of  education,  is  the  effect  it  produces  on  individual  charac- 
ter.'* If  men  and  women  make  the  schools,  the  schools  also  make  men  and 
women.  "  Not  chiefly  by  its  cathedrals,  museums,  and  palaces,  but  by  its 
schools,  its  homes,  and  those  that  dwell  therein,  is  any  land  to  be  measured. 
What  kind  of  Americans  is  the  American  school  system  making,  is  therefore 
the  fundamental  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  by  every  patriot.' 
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We  are  continually  inquiring  what  changes  ought  we  to  make  in  our 
educational  Bystem,  that  the  State  may  produce  better  men  and  women? 
What  we  need  more  than  legislation  is  an  educational  sentiment,  strong^ 
healthyy  broad,  lofty,  among  the  people. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  nation  developed  its  institutions;  it 
decreed  them,  and  the  struggle  has  been  to  live  up  to  them.  We  are  find- 
ing out  that  we  have  too  much  liberty  and  too  little  restriction;  enough 
law,  but  a  vast  amount  of  lawlessness.    Liberty  slips  easily  into  license." 

We  visit  our  schools  and  we  observe  the  future  American  law  maker  in 
his  environment,  from  which  he  is  soon  to  make  h|s  escape  into  the  fields 
of  citizenship  where  he  is  to  be  a  voter,  perhaps  a  reformer,  more  likely  a 
deformer;  and  if  he  is  not,  it  is  because  there  is  something  in  him  better 
than  his  environment. 

We  venture  the  assertion  and  believe  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  rural  schools  of  Mich- 
igan, are  as  little  suited  for  use  by  the  children,  as  the  Police  Gazette 
would  be  for  a  code  of  morals.  Obscene  pictures,  vile  writings,  uncouth 
grounds,  where  the  oath  and  the  bawdy  word  are  the  natural  correlates, 
the  fruit  ripening  in  such  uncleanly  surroundings.  We  enter  the  school 
room,  and  what  ao  we  find!  A  trinity  composed  of  dusi,  dirt,  and  ileviUrv. 
From  such  environments  we  expect  to  graduate  citizens  who  are  to  settle 
the  (questions  now  pressing  for  solution.  Fathers  and  mothers  will  undergo 
a  virtuous 'spasm  of  indication  upon  beholding  a  dime  novel  of  a  sen- 
sational character  (and  this  is  bad  enough)  in  the  hands  of  their  children, 
but  are  oblivious  of  the  uncleanly,  profane,  bawdy  environments  of  their 
children  at  school.  Patrons  of  wealth  who  do  not  send  children  to  the 
district  school,  will  say,  "Why  should  we  be  taxed  to  provide  gaudy  sur- 
roundings for  our  neighbors'  children?"  There  is  no  argument  in  this. 
Its  first  use  should  condemn  it  forever.  It  was  an  excuse  offered  by  a 
murderer  who  said,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  A  moment's  reflection 
would  convince  any  man  that,  without  the  schools,  his  property  would  be 
valueless;  that  without  education,  he  could  not  give  it  to  the  raggedest  tat- 
terdemalion who  tramped  to  Washington  with  Coxey;  that  those  with 
whom  the  children  associate,  "the  books  they  read,  their  surroundings,  are 
their  makers,  and  that  in  their  hands  are  life  and  death;  that  the  children 
are  hourly  growing  better  or  worse  according  to  the  images  flitting  through 
their  minds."  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  by  fine  and 
inprisonment  all  obscene  defacements  of  school  property,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  little  decrease  in  the  vile  practice.  The  solution  of  this  question 
is  not  so  much  in  legislation  as  in  better  environments,  better  school 
boards,  better  teachers. 

Step  into  a  school  in  a  neighborhood  where  teacher  and  patrons  are  in 
sympathy,  working  together  for  the  attainment  of  the  higher  ideals  in 
education,  and  mark  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  pupils,  the  beauti- 
ful schoolroom,  the  cleanly  outside  Surroundings.  Then  cross  the  district 
boundary  into  a  neighboring  school,  and  you  find  little  or  no  sympathy 
between  patrons  and  teacher,  teacher  and  pupils.  What  do  you  find?  A 
rowdy  factory  where  boys  and  girls  are  taking  their  first  steps  in  crime. 
What  makes  the  difference  in  the  two  schools?  One  has  a  high  ideal 
towards  which  it  is  journeying,  and  the  ideal  has  made  it  near  unto  the 
likeness  of  that  which  it  follows;  the  other  has  no  ideal,  but  lives  on  a  low 
plain  of  sensuality,  selfishness,  and  sluggishness. 
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The  former  school  makes  citizens;  the  latter,  anarchists.  If  we  could 
have  the  ideal  of  the  first  school  planted  in  every  district  in  Michigan  and 
have  the  teachers  and  patrons  rally  round  it,  we  could  settle  the  temper- 
ance, labor  and  capital,  and  the  immigration  questions  in  one  generation. 
But  we  cannot  legislate,  directly,  such  a  school  into  every  district,  any 
more  than  we  can  legislate  men  temperate,  honest,  lean,  or  fat  We  ma^ 
make  the  best  of  law  for  our  schools,  but  without  a  healthy  public  senti- 
ment back  of  it,  we  know  ''  it  is  a  rope  of  twisted  sand  that  perishes  in  the 
twisting."  Why?  Because  "there  is  no  charm  nor  secret  power  in  our 
institutions  that  render  them  self-operative  or  sel&preserving.  Our  schools 
must  do  less  cramming,  more  educational  sentiment  making." 

The  defects  in  our  public  schools  have  armed  its  enemies  with  minute 
guns  which  are  always  loaded;  these  defects  have  been  pointed  out  to  ub 
time  and  time  again.  But  we  are  wedded  to  our  idols — one  to  get  rich, 
one  to  be  powerful,  one  to  be  a  political  leader,  nearly  all  of  us  trying  to 
get  to  heaven  '*  on  flowery  beds  of  ease,"  while  the  great  problem  of  man's 
duty  to  man,  the  foundation  of  right  and  wrong,  has  not  entered  the  range 
of  our  selfish,  gold-bound  vision.  And  yet,  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
great  Teacher  who  said  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,'*  we  ''  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  us 
free." 

The  main  point  in  education  is  the  teacher;  the  main  feature  of  educa- 
tion is  the  inspiring  contact  of  a  fit  teacher  with  young  minds.  The  aim 
of  legislation  should  be  to  foster  such  a  class  of  teachers.  We  need  legis- 
lation on  this  point.  Here  is  where  legislation  will  do  the  most  good. 
How?  By  making  successful  teaching  the  main  test  of  a  continued  license 
to  teach.  If  education  has  for  its  only  object  to  provide  capitalists  with 
trained  servants  for  opening  their  mines  and  mixing  their  chemicals,  then 
familiarity  with  the  text  book  should  be  the  main  thing,  examinations  the 
test;  cramming  will  follow  as  a  necessary  correlate,  but  is  this  edncation? 
No.  The  object  of  education  is  to  secure  men  and  women  who  shall  think 
for  capitalists  and  dominate  them  by  the  logic  of  a  sound  and  lofty  philos- 
ophy, and  to  impress  society  with  high  conceptions  of  character  and  con- 
duct. Such  education  is  not  gained  except  by  personal  inspiration 
through  personal  contact.  We  want  a  broader,  more  secure  place  upon 
which  to  plant  our  teachers.  That  can  never  be  had  while  the  test  remains 
as  it  iB  now.  Let  ti8  say  to  the  young  men  and  women  offering  themselves 
as  candidates  for  teaching,  we  will  test  the  efficiency  of  your  preparation 
and,  if  you  are  found  prepared,  we  will  give  you  a  year's  permit  to  teach; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  have  demonstrated  your  fitness  for  the  work, 
that  work  shall  entitle  vou  to  a  third  grade  certificate  good  for  eighteen 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteen  months,  if  the  teachers  are  success- 
ful in  their  work,  let  them  pass  an  examination  only  in  the  extra  studies 
required  for  second  and  first  grade  certificates.  This  would  impress  upon 
them  that  their  continuance  in  the  work  will  depend  most  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  discharge  the  duties  coming  to  them  as  teachers.  Col. 
Parker  has  well  said,  '*A  school  should  be  a  model  home,  a  complete  com- 
munity, an  embryonic  democracy.  How?  Again  I  answer,  oy  putting 
into  every  school  room  an  educated,  cultured,  trained,  devoted,  child  lov- 
ing teacher;  a  teacher  imbued  with  knowledge  of  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  zealous,  enthusiastic  applicant  of  its  principles.  Where  shall 
we  find  such  teachers?    They  will  spring  from  the  earth  and  drop  from 
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the  clondB  when  they  hear  the  demand.  We  have  asked  for  quantity 
teachers,  and  they  ^have  come  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Now,  let  us 
demand  the  artist  teacher^  the  teacher  trained  and  skilled  in  the  science 
of  education — a  genuine  leader  of  little  feet.  If  hy  legislation  we  can 
foster  such  schools,  awaken  among  the  patrons  of  our  common  schools  a 
desire  for  the  artist  teacher,  there  shall  not  long  exist  a  cause  for  a  law 
against  obscene  defacements  of  school  buildings.  We  shall  have  removed 
the  crime  by  reforming  the  criminal. 

"Society,"  it  is  said,  " prepares  the  crime;  the  criminal  commits  it." 
For  fifty  years  we  have  been  placing  our  children  in  environments  which 
suggest  that  which  we  now  would  label  as  a  crhne.  Let  us  make  it  a 
crime  for  a  district  to  allow  its  children  to  attend  school  in  such  surround- 
ings. Let  us  place  the  feet  of  our  teachers  on  a  solid  foundation  by  mak- 
ing the  work  of  teaching  children  one  of  the  professions  which  pays  him 
beat  who  does  his  work  the  best  Then  there  will  be  some  incentive  to 
prepare  for  the  work;  teachers  will  have  some  ambition  to  fit  themselves 
tor  work  which  promises  employment  at  good  pay,  pay  commensurate  with 
outlay.  As  it  is  now  among  teachers,  there  is  little  ambition  for  prepara- 
tion; and  "  when  you  blot  ambition  from  the  human  soul,  you  destroy  the 
visions  that  entice  men  onward,"  says  ex-President  Harrison.  Every  step 
we  take  towards  a  better  recognition,  better  preparation,  better  pay,  for 
teachers,  is  a  long  step  towards  doing  away  with  crime  and  the  need  of 
legislation. 

We  should  make  the  teachers  the  object  of  our  most  serious  study;  we 
believe  they  are  the  ones  in  need  of  legislation.  To  this  end,  the  State 
should  provide  an  institute  of  four  weeks  in  the  larger  counties,  and  pay 
for  the  instruction.  Where  counties  are  too  small  to  warrant  the  outlay, 
two  counties  could  be  combined  in  one  institute.  No  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  who  could  not  show  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  the 
institute.  These  institutes  would  afford  excellent  training  schools  for 
beginners  and  those  of  one  or  two  terms  experience.  There  is  much  need 
of  such  a  training  school  for  our  teachers.  The  man  who  is  a  builder  of 
houses,  barns,  even  a  pi^  pen,  must  have  had  some  training  for  the  work; 
but  he  who  is  to  build  character  needs  only  the  preparation  necessary  to 
pass  a  required  per  cent,  in  examination.  There  is  more  importance 
attached  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  find  the  value  of  x  in  the  algebraic  equa^ 
tion,  than  leading  him  to  see  the  value  of  the  '*  golden  rule  "  in  the  prob- 
lem of  life.  Let  us  place  our  school  houses  amid  pleasant  surrounaings, 
make  our  school  rooms  attractive  and  home  like,  and  then  invite  every 
child  of  school  age  to  attend  the  school  at  least  five  months  during  the 
year,  willingly  if  he  will,  otherwise  because  he  must 

Our  law  makers  could  materially  aid  us  in  the  educational  work,  by 
making  a  teachin^^  experience  a  test  of  eligibility  for  commissioner  and 
examiner.  This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
words  to  stop  to  argue  the  point. 

The  necessary  appendages  for  school  should  be  enumerated  by  the 
school  law,  to  the  end  that  no  school  ofiicer  may  hide  behind  an  excuse 
that  the  school  law  does  not  designate  such  and  such  as  "necessary  append- 
ages," and  also  that  the  teacher  may  have  the  necessary  working  tools  of 
hiB  profession. 

An  unclean  outhouse  covered  with  obscene  pictures  and  language,  is  a 
debaucher  of  children,  a  standing  menace  to  our  common  school  system. 
To  remove  such  curses,  our  law-makers  should  enumerate,  as  oneof  the 
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duties  of  directors  of  schools,  that  they  provide  clean  oathouses,  and,  keep 
them  clean;  and  upon  a  failure  to  do  this,  the  commissioner  of  schools 
should  be  clothed  with  power  to  build  and  maintain  such,  assessing  costs 
upon  the  district. 

To  enable  the  directors  to  maintain  clean  outhouses,  unmarked  or 
defaced  by  obscene  pictures  or  writings,  that  officer  should  be  empowered 
with  authority  to  cause  the  arrest  of  any  pupil  or  pupils  who  thus  deface 
€my  outhouse,  and  such  offenders  should  be  sent  where  they  belong,  to  the 
reform  schools. 

^'But  let  us  not  forget  that  law  cannot  accomplish  everything,  and  that 
evil  may  result  from  both  too  much  law  and  too  little  law;"  that  if 
human  society  is  to  endure  and  grow  better,  the  ideal  of  success  in  life 
must  be  changed  from  the  money  standard  to  the  character  standard;  that 
public  questions  must  be  decided  on  other  grounds  than  mere  financial 
ones;  that  the  reign  of  selfishness  must  cease  and  give  way  to  the  reign 
of  charity  and  altruism. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Oomub.  Randall  of  Calhoun  county: 

If  there  is  one  leaeon  more  clearly  and  emphatically  taught  than  another,  it  is  the 
great  truth  that  society  is  not  reformed  by  law.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Hebrews,  centuries  since.  Each  of  these  nations  tried  the  remedy 
thoroughly;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  law  ever  com- 
piled by  men,  these  nations  were  wrecked  and  ceased  to  have  a  name. 

If  we  would  raise  human  society  to  a  higher  level,  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  with 
its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  customs,  and  be  content  to  follow  the  principle  of  evolution 
by  the  slow  and  steady  infusion  of  loftier  ideas  and  the  onward  sweep  of  a  progressive 
public  sentiment. 

We  shall  look  in  vain  for  honest  men,  if  we  wait  for  law  to  create  them.  We  shall 
hope  in  vain  for  clean,  sober,  incorruptible  citizens,  if  we  wtfit  the  motion  of  the  legis- 
lative mill.  It  is  a  principle  of  democracy  that  men  make  laws,  not  laws  men.  We 
need  to  discriminate  carefully  between  cause  and  effect. 

Are  the  schools  of  our  great  State  up  to  the  standard  attainable?  Are  they  doing 
the  work  for  which  they  exist,  wisely  and  well,  and  furthering  the  highest  interest  of 
all  concerned?  If  they  fail  in  any  particular,  whence  the  source  of  the  failure  and  the 
remedy?  Are  poor  schools  the  product  of  law  or  are  they  such  in  defiance  of  law?  Is 
it  not  true  that  we  have  good  schools  and  poor  schools  under  the  same  law,  and  that  in 
adjacent  communities,  so  that  law  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  either? 

Schools  are  like  citizens — ^good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  found  under  the  same  legal 
codes.  In  one  community  we  find  the  school  premises  a  delight  to  look  i^pon — tasty 
buildings,  ample  school  grounds,  fine  furniture,  abundance  of  apparatus,  well  selected 
books,  everything  to  delight  the  eye  and  elevate  the  taste.  In  a  neighboring  commu- 
nity the  very  opposite  state  of  things  excites  astonishment — buildings  weather  beaten, 
grounds  untidy,  walls  dark  and  gloomy,  furniture  dilapidated,  everything  in  a  condition 
of  anarchy,  decay,  and  un sightliness.  Why  this  difference?  One  word  will  express  it — 
sentiment.  A  sentiment  favorable  to  good  schools  finds  its  explanation  in  education. 
To  make  school  laws  effective,  or  any  laws  for  that  matter,  we  must  have  the  proper 
sentiment  back  of  them. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  we  are  to  answer  two  questions— Does  advanced  public 
sentiment  demand  additional  legislation  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools?  If 
BO,  what  should  be  the  character  of  that  legislation? 

It  may  be  stated,  without  argument,  that  the  demand  for  better  teachers  is  quite  uni- 
versal. How  can  this  demand  be  supplied  under  a  law  that  makes  poor  teachers  possible, 
since  teachers  are  the  creatures  of  law?  Our  present  law  says:  "Be  reasonably  decent 
in  conduct,  pass  the  desired  per  cent,  in  the  examination,  and  you  can  enter  the  profes- 
sion in  competition  with  the  very  best.'*  Elquipped  with  his  credentials,  the  candidate 
goes  out  to  experiment  for  a  year.  Often  the  experiment  is  more  fatal  than  Ssmson's 
trick  with  the  foxes.  By  the  time  his  license  has  expired  he  has  '-kept"  school  in  three 
districts  possibly,  and  wrought  greater  havoc  in  all  of  them  than  a  good  teacher  can 
overcome  in  a  year.    What  is  the  remedy?    Grant  conditional  certificates  to  those  who 
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pass  the  intellectaal  test,  good  for  ihiee  or  six  months.  If  the  experiment  is  then  a 
eac  -ess,  extend  the  time  to  one  year. 

Wbj  are  there  so  many  schools  that  are  far  from  ideal  ooee?  One  canse  is  the 
employment  of  children  as  teachf^rs.  Persons  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
as  a  mle,  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  their  parents  and  others  more  mature  than 
themselves.  But  few  of  them  can  successfully  manage  a  echool,  because  they  have 
never  had  the  responsibility  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  A  person  is  not  liable  to 
military  duty  until  eighteen  years  of  age  and  can  not  vote  until  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  twenty -one.  Is  teaching  of  l^^ss  importance  than  the  art  of  war  and  the  privilege  of 
suffrage?  Let  us  ask  at  least  that  persons  who  enter  the  teachers*  ranks  shall  be 
eighteen  years  of  age.  All  of  our  efforts  to  secure  better  schools  will  prove  futile 
unless  we  succeed  in  getting  better  teachers.  *^How  to  secure  better  teachere**  wiU  to 
a  lai^^e  extent  solve  the  riddle,  "How  to  secure  better  schools.*' 

The  law  detining  the  duties  of  school  officere  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  mandatory. 
The  law  should  state  plainly  what  constitutes  necessary  apparatus  and  supplies;  and, 
in  case  the  director  fails  to  provide  these  articles,  he  should  be  liable  to  fine  for  neglect 
of  duty.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  schools  to  notify  school  ofBoera 
of  needed  repairs,  supplies  wanted,  etc.  In  case  of  their  refusal  to  respond  to  such 
notice,  the  commissioner  should  report  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  who 
18  empowered  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  proposition  to  authorize  the  commissioner  to  make  repairs,  build  outhouses,  eta, 
when  school  officers  fail  to  do  so,  seems  impracticable  because  of  the  extra  demand 
upon  his  time  and  attention.  No  one  can  look  after  the  affairs  of  a  district  so  well  as 
the  district  officers,  if  they  are  disposed  to  discharge  their  duty.  If  they  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  they  should  be  liable  to  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties  and  dealt 
with  summarily. 

The  essentials  to  a  good  school  may  be  stated  under  three  heads. 

First  A  good  teacher  full  of  enthusiasm  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work  of 
teaching. 

Second,  A  comfortable,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  suitably  furnished  school 
house. 

Third.  Text  books  uniform  and  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  pupil  in 
school,  and  necessary  apparatus  for  illustration  and  instruction. 

To  make  a  good  school  effective  in  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  the  public 
schools  exist;  namely,  ^e  proper  education  of  the  masses,  a  compulsory  law,  carefully 
framed  and  thoroughly  enforced,  is  also  necessary. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  ail  school  legislation  should  crystallize  upon  these  four  or 
five  essentials,  stated  briefly  in  outline.  It  must  l>e  forever  borne  in  mind  that,  how- 
•ever  beautiful  and  attractive  school  premises  may  be,  however  costly  the  furnishings, 
however  complete  the  equipments,  however  thoroughly  the  compulsory  law  is  enforced, 
the  school  will  be  a  failure  without  a  successful  teacher.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  of 
the  school,  the  center  of  its  life,  and  the  source  of  its  power. 

CoMMK.  Hbrbick  of  Wcxford  county: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  oommissionere'  section  should  have  a  committee  on  Needed 
Lisgislation  to  act  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  also  to  act  with 
the  committee  from  the  general  teachere'  association,  then  all  these  questions  might 
be  brought  up.  I  would  make  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  act 
as  a  committee  on  Needed  Legislation. 

The  above  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  ^  was 
appointed  by  the  chairman:  George  E.  Herrick  of  Cadillac;  R.  M.  Win- 
ston of  St.  Johns;  D.  A.  Teller  of  Cold  water. 

CoMMB.  Smith  reported  as  follows  for  Committee  on  Uniformity  of 
Work  by  School  Commissioners: 

We  reached  the  following  conclusions  in  which  Superintendent  Pattengill  coincides: 

1.  We  recommend  that  teachers  who  have  passed  examinations  in  geography  and 
history,  shall  be  given  such  credit  on  thofce  subjects  as  commissionero  see  fit  to  allow 
for  reading  circle  work,  in  lieu  of  further  examinations.  Commissionero  or  examining 
boards  have  a  right  to  accept  a  lower  standing,  if  they  see  fit,  from  those  who  have 
never  passed  examination  in  these  subjects. 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  from  the  list  of  books 
sent  out  by  the  State  Superintendent,  three  or  four  books  suitable  for  reading  in  each 
^ade,  so  that  the  commissioners  and  teachere  will  have  some  uniformity. 
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3.  We  reoommend  also  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  rules  for  oondnct> 
ing  eighth  grade  examinations. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  examining  boards  shall  haye  the< 
right  to  indorse  or  receive  certificates  from  other  counties  without  examination,  pro- 
Tided  that  they  have  the  right  to  examine  at  any  time,  if  they  think  a  teacher  is  not 
qualified;  i.  e.,  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  give  examining  boards  the  right  to- 
recognize  the  work  of  other  examming  boards,  if  they  choose. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  report,  the  following  committees  were 
appointed: 

Committee  on  Eighth  Grade  Examinations, — Commrs.  Andms  and 
Brown,  and  Examiner  W.  E.  Conkling  of  Galesbnrg. 

Committee  on  Supplementary  Beading, — Commrs.  Smith,  Clark,  and 
Herrick. 

On  motion  of  Commr.  French,  Superintendent  Pattengill  was  asked  ta 
question  the  commissioners  in  order  to  ^et  their  expressions  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  needed  legislation,  which  he  did  as  follows: 

1.  I  would  ask  if  you  'are  ready  to  vote  for  a  law  which  shall  be  so  amended  that 
the  guardian  or  parent  must  send  the  child  to  school  at  least  five  months  in  the  year 
under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Are^ 
we  ready  to  vote  on  that  clause,  '*or  imprisonment"?  Result  of  vote  unanimous  in 
favor. 

2.  How  many  of  you  are  in  favor  of  a. free  text  book  law,  making  it  compulsory?  It 
is  now  optional.    Result  of  vole,  15  in  favor,  11  opposed. 

3.  1  believe  in  my  experience  that  a  township  uniformity  system  is  eminently  the 
thing  for  this  State.  The  Upper  Peninsula  has  a  right  to  organize  under  the  township 
system,  and  my  plan  would  be  to  establish  by  law  the  same  right  for  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. How  many  would  vote  for  a  law  of  tlxat  kind?  Result  of  vote,  unanimous  in 
favor. 

4.  How  many  favor  the  giving  of  first  grade  certificates  for  ten  years?  Result  of 
vote,  8  in  favor,  12  opposed. 

How  many  would  l^  in  favor  of  making  an  indorsed  first  grade  certificate  good  for 
ten  years?    12  in  favor,  14  opposed. 

How  many  in  favor  of  making  an  indorsed  first  grade  certificate  good  for  eight  years? 
15  m  favor,  8  opposed. 

How  many  in  favor  of  making  it  good  for  six  years?    20  in  favor. 

5.  How  many  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  institute  fee  and  supporting  the 
institute  by  State  tax?    13  in  favor,  5  opposed. 

6.  How  many  would  be  in  favor  of  making  the  minimum  months  of  school  per  year 
five?    Unanimous. 

7.  How  many  would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  term  of  county  school  commis- 
sioner to  four  years?    Unanimous. 

8.  How  would  you  favor  a  law  for  four  rpgular  examinations,  or  less,  at  which  time 
a  first  or  second  grade  certificate  would  be  granted.  Two  for  first,  second,  and  thirds 
and  two  for  second  and  third?    Unanimous. 

9.  Out  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are  abominable  in  country  districts  and  in  villages,  and 
often  times  a  reproach  to  civilization.  How  many  of  you  would  favor  putting  this  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  district  board,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  their  noncompliance  with 
its  regulations?    Unanimous. 

10.  How  many  would  like  to  give  the  State  Superintendent  the  power  to  chop  oft 
the  head  of  a  commissioner  who  did  not  do  his  duty?    Unanimous  in  favor. 

11.  How  many  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Legislature  making  arrangements  for  enough 
legislative  manuals  to  go  to  every  district  and  to  every  library  in  the  State? 
Unanimous. 

12.  How  many  have  district  school  libraries  formed  within  the  last  year  in  your 
county?    All  voted  yes. 

13.  How  mnny  in  favor  of  having  at  least  one  more  normal  school  in  the  State?  18 
in  favor,  2  opposed. 

14.  How  many  in  favor  of  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  teaching  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  county  school  commissioner?    Unanimous. 

15.  How  many  in  favor  of  requiring  a  county  examiner  to  have  at  least  a  third  grad» 
certificate?    Unanimous. 
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16.  How  many  io  favor  of  amendiDg  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  a  peraon  holding  the 
office  of  school  commiflsioDer,  teacher,  or  school  examiner,  must  be  an  American  citiaen? 
Unanimoua 

17.  How  many  in  favor  of  withholding  a  certificate  from  any  that  are  known  to  be 
addicted  to  Uie  use  of  tobacco?    31  in  favor,  5  opposed. 

CoMMR.  Matbks  of  Jackson  county: 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  commissionerB  and  examiners  would  favor  a 
law  increasing;  the  Snperintendent'b  service  to  four  years  and  making  his  salary  three 
thousand  doUars?    Unanimous. 

SuPT.  Pattenoill  embraced  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  details  of 
a  spelling  cmsade  he  is  to  inaognrate,  oonceming  which  a  circular  letter 
will  soon  be  issued,  in  which  movement  the  commissioners  evinct^i  much 
interest,  assuring  him  of  their  hearty  cooperation. 

The  ballot  for  president  was  next  taken,  the 'first  two  votes  showing  no 
choice,  but  the  third  resulting  in  the  election  of  Commr.  Ransom  of 
Genesee  county.  Commr.  Abbie  Boe  of  Emmet  county  as  vice-president, 
and  Commr.  Melinda  Mills  as  secretary,  completed  the  corps  of  oflBcers. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  and  the  new  president  was  escorted  to  the  chair,  whereupon  he 
thanked  his  fellow  commissioners  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and 
promised  his  most  energetic  service  in  this  position.  The  meeting  was 
then  adjourned  until  next  morning  at  8  o'clocL 


ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

The  object  of  the  Thursday  morning  meeting  was  mainly  to  hear  the 
reports  of  committees  not  yet  given,  and  Commb.  Andbus  made  the  follow- 
ing  report  of  the  work  of  Committee  on  Eighth  Grade  Examinations: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  qu-  sti^n  of  Uniform  Ezamimttions  for 
diploma  would  respectfully  report  that  they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  and  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  under  existin^c  conditions,  none  is  practiuable  and  perhaps  not 
desirable. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  examinations  should  bn  held  at  a  number  of  places  con- 
venient for  the  pupils  rather  than  at  one  or  two  central  points.  We  are  also  <  f  the 
opinion  that  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Department  should  be  u^ed.  Beyond  the^^e, 
we  think  the  d«»tails  may  better,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  left  to  each  conimiBS  oner. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  one  member  of  the  committee  that  these  examinations,  und«»r 
proper  restrictions,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  teachers,  an  opinion  in  which  the  majority 
cannot  agree.  It  is  the  judgment  of  at  least  one  member  that,  where  time  will  (ermit. 
the  commissioner  would  better  conduct  these  examioations  personally,  though  certHinly 
much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  active  y  interesting  the  other  members  of  the  county 
board,  and  superintendents  and  principals  of  oty  and  village  schools. 

The  subject  is  an  important  one  and  well  worthv  the  careful,  earnest  thought  of 
STery  oommissioner.  Anything  and  everything  that  we  can  do  to  encourf«ge  the 
country  pupil  t  >  take  the  high  school  course  and  to  ensure  a  careful  and  thorough 
preparation  for  that  work,  is  surely  d«>8irable. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Ekogh  Audbus, 
w.  e.  gonkliiig, 
P.  M.  Browit, 

Commiitee, 

CoMMB.  Skith,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Supplementary  Beading, 
asked  that  they  be  given  farther  time  for  a  report  which  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Modebatob  and  School  Commissioner,    Granted. 
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A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  bills  of  commissioners'  section 
be  paid  by  assessment,  if  not  paid  by  the  general  association. 

Commr's  Palmerlee,  Maybe^,  and  Hitchcock  were  appointed  as  executive 
committee  and  the  section  finally  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  2  P.  M. 

While  the  commissioners  were  having  a  lively  time  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, a  goodly  number  were  assembled  in  Bepresentative  Hall  for  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  general  association,  and  found  President  Grawn  and 
Secretary  Hathaway  both  on  hand, 

A  vocal  solo,  "Out  on  The  Deep,"  was  beautifully  rendered  by  Geo.  R. 
Curtis  of  Lansing,  after  which  the  president  explained  that  Prof.  Butts  of 
Orchard  Lake  Military  Academy  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  first 
paper  would  be  given  by  Pbof.  David  Smith  of  our  State  Normal. 


REPORT  OP  THE  "COMMITTEE  OP  TEN"  ON  MATHEMATICS. 

PROP.  DAVID  E.  SMITH,  YP8ILANTI. 

As  might  have  been  expected  of  a  work  eulof^ized  by  Dr.  Harris  as  '*  the  most  import- 
ant educational  document  ever  published  in  this  country/'  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  has  been  discusBed  and  written  About,  lauded  and  criticised,  until  the  theme  is 
becoming  threadbare.  At  least  in  one  sense  this  is  true  of  the  report,  including  in 
that  title  the  special  reports  of  the  conferences;  no  one  will  question  but  that  its  flaws 
have  been  found,  nor  that  it  has  been  buffeted  and  abused  and  ridiculed  until  that  part 
of  the  field  has  been  exhausted.  Indeed,  did  I  feel  that  my  duty  called  me  to  join  the 
carpers,  or  the  musty  champions  of  laissez  faire^  or  the  considerable  body  of  ^  pro- 
fessors, "  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  served  their  generation  by  having  places 
on  the  committees,  or  the  really  serious  critics  who  attend  to  the  minor  details,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  rather  than  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  report; — did  I  feel,  in  other  words, 
that  this  report  of  the  Mathematical  Conference  was  sick  and  needed  killing,  or  was 
dead  and  needed  ignominious  burial,  another  should  have  my  place  here.  But  I  do  not 
feel  so;  and  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  say  the  report  is  noble  in  spirit,  whatever 
may  be  its  defects  in  detail.  And  this  nobility  consists  largely  of  two  features  on 
which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  dwell,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  might  be  more 
interesting  to  us  all. 

These  features  are,  (1)  The  report  is  one  pre-eminently  for  the  people  and  the 
schools  of  the  people, — for  the  great  body  of  14,000,000  children  who  are  this  year  study* 
ing  in  our  common  schools;  and,  (2)  The  report  is  thoroughly  and  progressively  and 
patriotically,  but  by  no  means  blindly,  American. 

Let  us  consider  these  features  in  detail. 

First,  the  report  is  for  the  people  and  the  schools  of  the  people.  It  is  not  alone  for  the 
74  thousandths  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  population  who  are  in  college,  it  is  not  alone  for 
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the  boy  whose  parente  make  it  unneoessary  for  him  to  earn  his  money,  but  it  is  essen- 
tially a  report  that  helps  the  status  of  the  future  wage-earner. 
Mathematics  is  a  two-fold  science,  from  divers  points  of  view.    In  particular,  in  this: 

(1)  There  is  the  higher  mathematics,  that  which  employs  the  attention  of  mathema- 
tieiansy  which  changes  continually  by  accretions  almost  invisible,  toying  with  the  infin- 
itiee  about  us  and  whispering  in  our  ear  that  the  purely  imaginary  is  intensely  real. 
This  branch  takes  care  of  itself,  nourished  by  the  brightest  springs  of  human  wisdom 
in  every  generation, — sapping,  indeed,  the  vitality  from  its  feebler  but  far  more  import- 
ant companion. 

(2)  Then  there  is  the  mathematics  of  the  schools,  which  rarely  attracts  mathemati- 
cians, sad  to  say,  and  hence  which  often  remains — often  remains  for  long  periods— sub- 
stantially  stagnant,  until  the  educational  stomach  revolts  at  the  antiquity  of  the  diet. 
It  is  one  of  these  periodic  revolts  that  shows  itself  in  the  [report  of  this  committee; 
Bhows  itself,  I  say,  because  the  revolt  has  been  for  some  years  in  progress  and  is  here 
merely  voiced  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  schools.  For  the  report  is  not  an  innovation; 
it  presents  nothing  new  to  the  leaders  of  educational  thought;  it  is  doubtful  if  a  member 
of  this  body,  made  up  as  it  is  of  the  progressive  teachers  of  a  progressive  State,  finds 
anything  strange  within  its  pages.  As  Newton  modestly  but  truly  said  that  he  could 
never  have  attained  his  great  eminence  had  he  not  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  so 
this  committee  could  never  have  framed  this  report  except  it  felt  the  strong  sustaining 
power  of  the  educational  world  whose  views  it  voiced. 

The  report  opens  by  casting  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  our  con- 
glomerated inheritance  of  time,  the  British- American  Arithmetic.  *'  The  Conference 
was,  from  the  beginning  of  its  deliberations,  unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  was  necessary."  And  when,  ten  days  ago,  I  com- 
piled some  statistics  from  the  reports  of  several  hundred  students,  half  of  whom  had 
taught  mathematics,  and  found  that  only  15%  liked  arithmetic  as  well  as  they  did  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics, — arithmetic,  which  appeals  to  the  life  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  even  child  in  our  land, — I  said,  Can  this  part  of  the  report  be  questioned  by 
anyone? 

To  improve  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  a  subject  that  strikes  every  common  school 
and  almost  every  household  in  our  land,  they  suggest,  first  an  abridgment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  curtailing  or  entirely  omitting  such  topics  as  '*  compound  proportion,  cube  root, 
abstract  mensuration,  obsolete  denominate  quantities,and  the  greater  part  of  commercial 
arithmetic.  Percentage  should  be  rigidly  reduced  to  the  needs  of  actual  life.  In  such 
subjects  as  profit  and  loss,  bank  discount  and  simple  and  compound  interest,  examples  not 
easily  made  intelligible  to  the  pupil  should  be  omitted.  Such  complications  as  result 
from  fractional  periods  of  time  in  compound  interest  are  useless  and  undesirable."  So 
much  by  way  of  omission  is  given  in  the  general  Conference  report,  without  considering 
the  special  report  on  arithmetic.  Such  a  sweeping  assertion  compels  our  attention;  it 
is  well  that  we  yield  a  moment  to  its  further  consideration. 

To  the  teacher  of  mathematics  who  has  never  considered  how  this  strange  child  of 
mater  maihematiea^  this  arithmetic  of  ours  grew  up;  who  has  never  looked  over  its 
long  and  interesting  history,  nor  followed  the  rough  and  rugged  road  by  which  it  has 
attained  its  present  station, — the  greatest  lesson  of  his  teaching  is  yet  unfolded. 
How  the  Temples  of  the  Nile  had  begun  to  contribute  their  problems  two  thousand 
years  before  Greece  awoke  or  Romulus  had  turned  a  sod  to  mark  the  walls  of  the 
Italian  capital;  how  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  left  its  mark  upon  it;  how  the  Alexan- 
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drtan  school,  which  held  Bchblaatic  sway  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  ascendency, 
contributed  to  it;  how  the  cloister  schools  and  the  reckoning  schools  in  the  mathematical 
night  between  the  evening  of  Archimedes  and  the  morning  of  the  Renaissance,  added 
their  little  tribute;  how  the  Arabs  brought  the  Indian  learning  and  the  culture  of 
Bagdad  westward;  and  finally  how,  when  at  last  the  Hindoo  numerals  supplanted  the 
Romans,  and  commerce  and  the  Greek  spirit  awoke  in  Italy  in  1600,  the  mathematical 
problems  and  puzzles  and  methods  of  the  ages  were  dumped,  almost  en  nuuse  into  the 
earliest  printed  arithmetics,— all  this  is  a  theme  as  valuable  as  it  is  fascinating.  At 
that  time,  when  the  printing  press  was  vivifying  learning  and  giving  it  wings,  the 
arithmetic  contained  all  the  mathematical  learning  that  a  boy  was  likely  to  get,  and 
was  studied  by  him  in  the  years  of  his  young  manhood  when  preparing  for  a  com- 
mercial life.  Subjects  like  duodecimals,  inherited  from  the  Romans,  valuable  because 
decimal  fractions  were  unknown ;  complicated  partnerships,  a  necessity  in  the  days 
when  the  **  soulless  corporation  "  was  bodiless  as  well;  the  long  form  of  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  invaluable  then  for  reducing  their  barbarous  fractions  to  manageable 
form,  but  practically  useless  in  days  of  decimal  fractions;  general  average,  useful 
when  commerce  meant  dangerous  ventures  in  wooden  vessels,  but  superlatively  useleas 
to  the  common  school  child  of  today; — the  status  of  these  subjects,  and  of  alligation, 
compound  proportion,  and  many  others,  can  only  be  understood  when  history  focuses 
her  light  upon  them.  It  is  such  subjects  as  these  that  this  Conference  would  see 
entirely  blotted  out  from  our  arithmetics, — and  can  we  deny  the  wisdom  of  the 
suggestion? 

Moreover,  other  subjects  they  bar  out  or  limit,  even  though  the  pupil  may  meet  them 
in  after  life.  Such  are  those  that  do  not  strike  the  child's  powers  at  the  right  time, 
and  hence,  while  utilitarian  at  some  time,  are  not  educational  at  that  time.  Such  sub- 
jects are  cube  root  and  many  of  the  problems  heretofore  set  in  commercial  arithmetic. 
Pestalozzi  did  a  great  thing  for  education  when  he  oast  aside  the  notion  that  arithme- 
tic could  be  taught  only  to  children  who  had  been  some  time  in  school,  and  adopted 
the  policy,  since  so  generally  followed,  of  beginning  number  work  the  first  day  of  their 
school  life.  He  thus  moved  arithmetic  lower  down  in  the  grades;  but  in  doing  so,  he 
could  never  have  dreamed  that  what  had  once  be»*n  taught  to  young  men  preparing  for 
commercial  life,  should  by  his  blind  succeesors  (not  his  followers)^  be  placed  correspond- 
ingly lower  in  the  grades  and  taught  to  children  of  both  sexes,  two  or  three  years 
before  they  could  understand  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  and  it  is  this  evil,  this 
cause  that,  more  than  any  other,  makes  a  child  bate  arithmetic  in  the  grammar  gradee, 
despite  his  liking  for  it  in  the  primary,— it  is  this  that  the  Conference  wishes  to  avoid. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  educators,  writing  for  some  of  our  journals,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  subjects  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  One  recently  called  attention  to  the 
very  few  pages  occupied  by  a  subject  like  compound  proportion  in  a  prominent  arith- 
metic. But  this  is  no  argument.  As  well  might  one  say  that  the  nicotine  and  the 
paper  poison  in  a  cigarette  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  make  cigarettes  healthy;  but  this 
audience  probably  prefers  a  less  nicotian  food. 

In  a  few  remarks  made  not  many  days  since  before  an  educational  body,  I  advocated 
as  now  I  advocate,  and  as  the  report  advocates,  the  omission  of  certain  of  these  obso- 
lete or  useless  topics.    I  was  criticised  by  this  syllogism: 

(1.)    Arithmetic  is,  you  say,  taught  largely  for  mental  discipline. 

(2.)    The  subjects  that  you  would  omit  are  a  part  of  arithmetic. 
(3.)    .*.  they  are  good  for  mental  discipline,^and  should  remain. 
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Mathematics  is  intended  to  straighten  out  just  that  kind  of  syllogifim! 

The  fact  is,  not  only  is  compound  proportion  a  useless  subject,  so  far  as  our  boys  and 
girls  can  sde,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  no  one  pretends  to  throw  light  upon,  to  teach  intel- 
ligently. A  child  may  be  told  to  set  certain  terms  in  a  certain  order,  with  certain  other- 
wise obsolete  symbols  between;  if  you  will,  you  may  take  some  such  exploded  artifici- 
ality as  *i;he  cause  and  effect  method"  to  tell  him  how  to  arrange  the  terms;  and  he 
may  juggle  with  the  figures  in  a  certain  way  to  get  an  answer;  but  this  is  not  shedding 
light  upon  the  subject;  this  is  shedding  darkness. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  method  of  teaching  should  be  through- 
out objective.  While  I  believe  that  such  an  assertion  is  far  more  sweeping  than  was 
intended,  and  that,  as  it  stands,  it^ contains  the  fatal  error  that  makes  the  Grube 
Method  (beyond  the  first  year)  a  failure,  the  spirit  of  the  assertion  is  valuable.  Of 
over  600  students  recently  interrogated  by  me,  60^  remember  distinctly  that  they  were 
taught  to  count  without  objects,  merely  repeating  after  the  teacher,  ''one,  two,  three," 
eta,  and  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  rest  had  forgotten,  and  were  probably  taught  in 
the  same  way.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  we  can  afford  to  welcome  a  sweeping  plea 
for  objective  teaching. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  that  the  child  be  drilled  upon  *'quick  an^  accu- 
rate reckoning."  May  we  not  say  amen  to  that  I  It  is  often  said  of  the  training  iix 
arithmetic  of  our  grandfathers,  that  it  was  better  than  is  that  of  their  great-grandsons. 
It  is  largely  the  old,  old  story  of  distance  lending  enchantment.  One  need  but  to  study 
the  education  of  the  first-born  decades  of  the  century  whose  sands  are  so  nearly  run, 
to  see  how  untrue  it  must  be.  And  yet,  while  they  did  not  know  arithmetic  as  an  all- 
around  subject  as  our  children  do,  while  the  great  mass  of  children  today  are  far  bet- 
ter taught  than  the  great  mass  of  children  were  then,  while  their  view  was  very 
limited,  and  while  the  knowledge  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  extepsive,  yet,  within  their 
narrower  sphere,  our  forefathers  were  intensive  in  one  thing  that  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget,— the  ability  to  **cipher."  Edward  Everett  Hale — and  he  is  a  shrewd  obser- 
ver and  not  a  croaker  in  the  affairs  of  life — commented  not  many  days  ago  upon  this 
very  point,  that  our  children  lack  this  power  to  "cipher."  It  is  this  failure  that  the 
Conference  would  remove,  in  making  this  recommendation.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  first  four  grades  is  the  utilitarian  part  of  arithmetic,  that  the  Conference  recog- 
nizee. Mirabeau  recognized  the  same  thing  when  he  said,  **When  one  knows  the  four 
rules  well,  one  may  become  an  eagle  in  finance." 

I  have  thus  far  dwelt  upon  what  seems  to  me  the  most  admirable  feature  of  the 
report,  that  which  looks  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  that  which  touches  the  people,  that  which  aims  to  give  the  intelligible  to 
the  child,  which  tends  to  make  him  like  his  arithmetic,  which  tends  to  make  him  a 
thinker  in  the  wage-earning  problems  of  this  busy  life.  Who  can  deny  its  importance, 
or  the  fact  that  this  land  we  live  in,  this  penintula  amcenat  has  no  greater  care  than  the 
guarding  and  the  serious  improving  of  our  common  schools? 

But  little  time  remains  for  speaking  of  what  may  have  been  chiefly  expected  from 
this  paper,  of  that  portion  of  the  report  which  deals  with  algebra  and  geometry,  especi- 
ally as  relates  to  their  introduction  in  the  lower  grades.  Of  the  **enriching"  of  the 
course  in  this  respect,  no  one  who  studies  the  subject  can  doubt  the  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  fact  that  a  great  danger  liee  here  if  teachers  act  rashly,  one  must 
needs  be  equally  assured. 
6 
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Algebra  in  the  grammar  school,  if  rightly  considered,  seems  to  me  the  only  salvation 
for  the  grammar  school  arithmetic.  For  one  thing  that  the  grammar  school  most 
desireSk  is  more  light  in  arithmetic.  The  introduction  of  algebra  so  far,  and  6ne  might 
almost  say  only  so  far,  as  refers  to  simple  equations  with  one  variable,  is  a  shedding  of 
light  On  the  other  hand,  the  throwing  out  of  any  whole  term  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
replacing  of  arithmetic  by  pure  algebra,  would  be  an  evil  as  great  as  that  confronting 
us  now.  Again,  let  me  quote  from  some  recent  statistics  which  I  have  made,  and  say 
that  90%  of  all  students  whose  taste  perceptibly  changed  by  the  study  of  algebra,  afOlrm 
^hat  it  changed  toward  the  liking  of  mathematics.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  simple  equa- 
tions the  bugbear  to  arithmetic  that  moody  pedagogues  sometimes  a&m.  The  man 
who  demands  a  solution  of  a  problem  by  arithmetiC|  but  not  by  algebra,  may  always  be 
counted  ignorant.  There  is  no  dividing  line  between  arithmetic  and  algebra, — or,  if 
there  is,  it  is  not  where  the  etymology  of  the  word  cUgebra,  or  the  text  books  of  Pro- 
fessor  Olney  puts  it;  namely,  on  the  equation.  The  child  who,  in  the  first  grade, 
solves  the  problem,  "  Two  times  what  number  equals  eight?  *'  has  just  as  truly  solved 
a  simple  equation  as  has  the  high  school  boy  with  his  ax-f-b=c.  And  when  the  pros- 
ence  of  the  little  letter  x  throws  so  much  light  on  percentage,  on  proportion  (if  it  must 
be  taught  in  the  grammar  school),  and  on  all  the  problems  of  applied  arithmetic,  who 
shall  be  criminal  enough  to  cut  off  this  light?  But  as  to  real  algebra,  the  science  of 
continuous  number,  of  equations  above  the  first  degree, — this  has  practically  no  place 
in  the  grammar  school. 

As  to  the  presence  of  concrete  geometry  in  the  lower  grades,  we  are,  to  use  a  street 
phrase,  quite  '*  at  sea.'*  A  thoroughly  good  text  book  on  the  subject  does  not  exiati 
and  the  exact  purposes  in  teaching  it,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter, 
are  quite  unsettled.  My  own  investigations  show  that  44^  more  students  prefer  alge* 
bra  than  geometry,  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Yet  the  educated  man  knows  that 
geometry  is  just  as  lovable  as  algebra;  that  *'  algebra  is  only  written  geometry,  and 
geometry  only  figurate  algebra."  Why  this  difference  in  taste?  There  is  a  feeling  well 
nigh  universal,  that  this  comparative  difficulty  with  geometry  and  the  trouble  with 
the  dull,  dry  work  in  mensuration  as  given  in  our  arithmetics,  can  both  be  avoided  by 
a  short  course  in  concrete  geometry  in  our  grammar  grades.  This  work  is  quite  likely 
to  crystallize  into  some  such  plan  as  this;  a  consideration  of  models  made  from  tin  or 
cardboard,  illustrating  the  ordinary  propositions  on  the  congruence  of  triangles,  the 
theory  of  parallels,  and  the  mensuration  of  the  ordinary  surfaces  and  solids;  also  a  train- 
ing in  simple  geometric  drawing,  and  a  slight  amount  of  demonstrative  work.  Further 
than  this  it  will  probably  not  be  wise  to  advance. 

And  What  of  the  problems  of  arithmetic  that  shall  replace  those  deleted?  For  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  introduction  of  the  simple  equation  merely  furnishes  a 
new  tool  for  arithmetic,  a  new  method  of  attack,  and  does  not  drive  arithmetic  from, 
the  curriculum.  Neither  does  the  geometry  proposed  consume  any  great  time.  The 
Conference  makes  only  a  general  and  not  a  novel  recommendation,  but  one  in  the  gen- 
eral line  of  concentration  so  much  talked  of  in  these  days.  The  recommendation  is  that 
the  problems  be  very  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  drawn  from  the  daily  life  of  the  child, 
very  likely  bearing  a  somewhat  scientific  cast.  And  so  long  as  this  science  work  does 
not  become  a  ''fad,"  so  long  as  it  does  not  look  upon  arithmetic  as  a  mere  hand 
maiden,  so  long  as  it  does  not  take  our  children  still  further  from  the  ability  to 
**  cipher,"  so  long  as  it  does  not  seek  to  make  of  every  student  a  biologist  and  to  leave 
him  wholly  ignorant  of  the  commonest  business  customs, — so  long  will  it  probably 
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command  tbe  support  of  educatore.  Already,  however,  it  threatens  to  go  too  far,  and 
already  it  is  well  to  cry,  "  Attention,  along  tbe  line! "  Kant  said  **  Mathematics  ia 
tbe  bridge  between  physics  and  metaphysics;''  we  must  look  out  for  our  educational 
friends  who  would  seek  to  cut  off  the  metaphysical  abutment. 

A  brief  second  commendable  point  and  this  cursory  paper  has  played  its  little  part: 

The  report  is  thoroughly,  patriotically,  but  not  blindly  American,  It  has  not  sought 
to  adopt  the  programme  of  the  German  gymnanumt  nor  to  recognize  certain  objection- 
able features  of  its  mathematical  course,  merely  because  Germany  is  the  well-spring  of 
the  best  learning  of  our  generation.  It  has  not  tried  to  graft  upon  the  American  high- 
school  the  course  of  the  French  lycee,  merely  because  France  leads  the  world  in 
applied  mathematics.  It  has  not  sought  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  progress  by  making^ 
us  send  our  high  school  pupils  out  with  no  knowledge  of  solid  geometry,  simply 
because  the  English  schools  prefer  to  put  more  time  on  plane  geometry  alone  than  w& 
do  on  both  plane  and  solid.  The  report  is  made  to  suit  the  conditions  of  America;  it 
treepasses  not  one  iota  upon  the  ancient  privileges  of,  and  the  time  demanded  for^ 
other  subjects;  it  says  to  other  departments,  ^^Mathematics  shall  not  trespass  in  your 
fields,  neither  must  you  intrude  upon  hers; "  it  seeks  for  mathematics,  just  as  for  other 
departments,  to  have  a  little  work  in  every  school  year,  so  that  ^the  mathematical 
machinery  of  the  mind  may  be  kept  lubricated;  and  if  any  department  desires  to  stone 
it  on  that  account,  "let  him  that  is  without  sin  first  cast  a  stone." 

Such  are  a  few  qf  the  salient  features  of  this  report.  Its  beet  friends,  nay,  even  its 
framers,  would  not  claim  perfection  for  it.  That  it  shows  here  the  marks  of 
hasty  preparation,  and  there  the  blemish  of  dogmatism,  and  anon  some  touches  of  the 
common-place,  is  all  too  well  known. 

"No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove  in  warp  or  woof  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it.'** 
And  in  saying  that  the  report  is  not  perfect,  and  in  thinking  what  perfection  of  action 
means  to  you  and  to  me  as  teachers,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  close  than  with  the 
words  of  the  son  of  England's  greatest  teacher,  himself  her  greatest  modern  critic: 
''Perfection  will  never  be  reached ;  but  to  recognize  a  period  of  tranaformation  when 
it  comes,  and  to  adapt  themselves  honestly  and  rationally  to  its  laws,  is  perhaps  tbe 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  which  men  and  nations  are  capable." 

Such  a  period  of  transformation  is  suggested  by  this  report.  Do  you  and  I  recognize 
it? 

DISCUSSION: 

Opened  by  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows  of  Mt.  Pleasant: 

For  my  part,  perhaps  I  have  had  too  much  mathematics  and  perhaps  some  of  you  think 
you  have  had  too  much  mathematics  at  my  hands.  I  expect  much  good  to  come  from 
the  work  of  this  committee.  Perhaps  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  we  do  not  have  mathe- 
matics for  mathematics'  sake.  Arithmetic  is  not  taught  for  arithmetic's  sake,  and 
it  will  not  be  wounded  and  dying  because  you  cutoff  compound  proportion  or  any  of  its 
members.  It  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end,  and  when  teaching  I  always  keep  before 
my  mind  just  what  mental  result  is  to  be  reached  by  the  tool  I  am  using;  what  edu- 
cational* resultant  may  follow  the  use  of  any  sepcial  mathematical  or  other  exercise. 
If  a  better  result  can  be  gained  by  some  other  means  than  by  using  so  much  arithmetic, 
then  let  it  be  curtailed;  but  for    my   part,  I  can  handle    compound  proportion,  or 

freatest  common  divisor,  or  alligation,  with  good  educational  results,  though  one  must 
now  how  to  handle  these  tools.    For  mentol  training,  there  is  no  better  tool  than 
alligation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Smith  a  question.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  just  what  he 
understands  to  be  the  particular  intellectual  ends  sought  by  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
as  understood  by  the  Committee.  Just  how  much  it  is  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
how  much  the  calculating  powers,  bow  much  each  faculty  of  the  mind. 
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Db.  Smith:  Unfortunately  the  Committee  does  not  state  its  views  very  clearly  on 
this  point,  but  makes  certain  recommendations  that  might  subserve  almost  any  ends. 
It  says  you'll  make  a  good  calculator  by  doing  certain  things,  or  you'll  make  a  Ifood 
thinker  by  using  certain  menus.  I  believe  it  recommends  the  striking  out  of  certain  sub- 
jects, because  the  common  teacher  cannot  handle  them.  I  think  Prof.  Bellows  makes 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  compound  proportion  is  a  good  tool  for  educational  results. 
Some  subjects  require  a  Prof.  Bellows  to  teach  them.  I  say  this  with  the  greatest 
veneration  for  Prof.  Bellows. 

This  topic  having  already  been  so  much  discussed  was  not  prolonged, 
but  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  was  ^iven,  in  which  the  teachers  might 
renew  their  membership,  the  tickets  giving  free  admission  to  Jahu  Dewitt 
Miller's  lecture  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with  the  recommendations  of  this  same  Com- 
mittee on  English  teaching,  and  was  taken  up  by  Prof.  F.  N.  Scott,  who 
massed  together  the  various  references  of  the  Committee  to  this  subject, 
and  then  offered  some  criticisms  and  emendations  of  his  own.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract: 


THE  RE3P0RT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  TEN  ON  ENGLISH  TEACHING. 

PROP.  F.   N.   SOOTT,  UNIVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN. 

The  paper  treats  only  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  which  deals  with  English  Composition  in  the  high  school  The 
treatment  falls  under  two  divisions, — first,  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  English  Confereiice;  second,  comments  and  criticisms  upon  these 
recommendations. 

I.  A  simple  method  of  setting  forth  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the 
English  Conference  is  to  ask,  one  by  one,  certain  of  the  questions  sent  out 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  first  question  asks  at  what  age  the  pupil 
may  properly  begin  the  study.  The  Conference  reply  that  composition 
should  begin  with  the  beginning  of  school  life.  The  third  question  is: 
''How  many  hours  a  week,  for  how  many  years,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  during  the  four  years  of  the  complete  course;  that  is,  during  the 
ordinary  high  school  period?"  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  is  that 
composition  should  be  pursued  in  the  high  school  for  two  hours  a  week 
durino:  the  first  two  years  and  one  hour  a  week  during  the  last  two  years, 
or  240  hours  in  the  total.  Fifth  question:  "What  topics  or  parts  of  the 
subject  may  best  be  reserved  for  the  last  four  years?"  To  this  question 
the  Conference  make  no  positive  answer.  They  suggest  that,  in  the  class- 
room, written  and  oral  reports  should  be  made  upon  required  masterpieces 
of  English  Literature,  and  that  the  admission  of  a  student  to  college  should 
depend  largely  on  his  ability  to  write  English  as  shown  in  his  examination 
books  on  other  subjects;  but  these  are  merely  hints  by  the  way.  Th6  only 
explicit  recommendations  are  negative, — that  in  examination  essays  should 
not  be  required  for  the  set  purpose  of  testing  the  student's  ability  to  write, 
and  that  exercises  in  the  correction  of  bad  Ent^lish  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  any  but  a  highly  intelligent  teacher.  In  answer  to  the  seventh  question, 
^'Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to 
college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  scientific  schools,  and  for  those  who, 
presumably,  are  going  to  neither?",  the  Conference  said  that  no  distinc- 
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tion  ehonld  be  made  among  the  varioas  classes  either  in  kind  or  in  amonnt» 
Ninth  question:  "Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of 
teaching  this  subject  throughout  the  high  school  course?*'  To  this  the 
Conference  make  answer  by  three  recommendations.  They  lay  down  the 
general  principal  that  the  teaching  of  composition  and  the  reading  and 
study  of  literature  should  never  be  dissociated.  They  suggest  that  in  the 
first  two  years  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  should  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  composition  work.  They  urge  that  every  teacher,  whatever  his 
department,  hold  himself  resi>onsible  for  the  use  of  good  English  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils.  Other  suggestions  are  made  by  the  way.  The  Con- 
ference are  in  favor  of  a  connection  between  composition  work  and  work 
in  other  studies.  They  say  that  power  to  write  a  language  can  be  obtained 
only  by  unremitting  practice.  They  hint  that  the  pupil  should  write  only 
for  the  sake  of  expounding  something  that  he  knows  or  thinks.  But  none 
of  these  ideas  is  developed.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  with  reference  to  English  composition  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

XL  Criticisms  upon  the  report  will  be  made  under  two  heads:  Priii- 
ciples  and  Methods  of  Composition  Teaching;  Equipment  of  the  School 
for  Composition  Work. 

a.  Principles  and  Methods, — (1)  The  Conference  seems  to  have 
adopted  in  the  case  of  high  school  composition,  the  so  called  "doctrine  of 
formal  discipline."  They  seem  to  hold  that  a  student  who  is  trained  in 
one  species  of  discourse  or  one  typical  method  of  expression,  thereby  accu- 
mulates a  store  of  proficiency  which  can  be  drawn  upon  thenceforth  for 
the  writing  of  discourse  of  any  other  type.  Thus,  practice  in  writing 
biography  would  cultivate  skill  in  argument,  and  practice  in  literary  criti- 
cism would  fit  a  student  for  defending  before  a  jury  a  man  accused  of 
murder.  Such  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conference.  On  no  other  sup- 
position is  it  possible  to  explain  omission  from  their  report  of  all  reference 
to  the  kind  or  kinds  of  writing  best  for  high  school  students.  Experience 
and  observation  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this  view.  Facility  in  description 
IS  acquired  by  describing,  facility  in  argument  by  arguing.  If  practice  in 
writing  one  species  of  discourse  gives  help  in  writing  other  kinds,  the  help 
given  is  general,  not  specific  in  character.  It  follows  that,  in  a  high>school 
course  in  composition,  practice  should  be  given  in  all  the  leading  forms  of 
discourse;  namely,  description,  narration,  argument,  and  exposition.  It 
follows  also  that  the  subjects  for  compositions  should  be  concrete,  should 
be  intimately  related  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  should  be  such 
as  to  cultivate  a  proficiency  useful  in  after  life.  Perhaps  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  subjects  should  be  drawn  from  literature;  the  remainder 
should  be  taken  from  other  studies,  from  experience,  and  from  observation. 

(2).  What  is  the  minimum,  what  is  the  maximum  number  of  composi- 
tions to  be  required  in  the  high  school  course?  At  what  intervals  should 
students  be  required  to  write?  Answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
sought  in  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  on  subjects  other  than  English, 
since  the  English  Conference  are  silent  with  reference  to  them.  The 
result  is  summed  up  as  follows  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
(p.  31):  ''If  the  recommendations  of  the  nine  Conferences  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  there  would  certainly  be  at  least 
one  written  exercise  a  day  for  every  pupil, — a  result  which  persons  inter- 
ested  in  training  children  to  write  English  deem  it  important  to 
accomplish." 
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The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  students  write  at  least  as 
often  as  once  a  week.  To  secure  the  powerful  aid  of  periodicity  and  habit, 
the  work  should  be  done  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  at  tbe  same  hour, 
and  in  the  same  surroundings.  It  should  begin  with  the  first  week  of  the 
high  school  and  should  be  kept  up  until  the  last  week. 

(3).  How  may  work  in  composition  classes  be  connected  with  compo- 
sition work  in  other  classes?  On  this  point  pertinent  suggestions  are 
made  by  several  of  the  Conferences,  notably  the  Conference  on  History. 
The  following:  method  is  here  proposed:  First,  let  all  the  written  work  of 
the  school,  whatever  its  character,  be  regarded  as  composition  work. 
Second,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  let  a  schedule  be  prepared  showing 
when  each  exercise  is  due  and  of  what  kind  it  is  to  be.  Third,  let  the 
written  work  be  divided  into  two  classes,  to  be  known  to  the  teachers  las 
specific  and  general,  or  intensive  and  extensive  composition,  or  by  similar 
terms;  the  intensive  compositions  being  written  once  a  week  for  the  com- 

rition  class,  and  the  extensive  compositions  at  least  three  times  a  week 
other  classes.  Fourth,  let  all  of  this  work  pass,  ultimately,  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  of  composition,  to  be  filed  by  him  under  the  name  of 
the  pupil  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  ma  v  be  conveniently 
consulted.  By  this  arrangement  all  written  work  would  be  liable  to  scru- 
tiny, and  the  general  character  of  a  pupil's  writing  up  to  a  given  date 
could  at  any  time  be  readily  determined. 

b.  Equipment  Problems  of  equipment  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  first,  the  teacher;  second,  mechanical  devices  for  facilitating  the 
teacher's  work,  or,  the  equipment  of  the  composition  laboratory. 

(1.)  Should  there  -be  a  special  teacher  of  composition  in  the  high 
school?  To  this  question  the  Conference  make  no  answer,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  has  since  expressed  in  print  the  opinion  that  a 
special  teacher  of  composition  is  not  only  superfluous  but  harmful,  and  one 
other  member  is  known  to  agree  with  him.  This  view  is  believed  to  be 
thoroughly  wrong  and  mlBchievous.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
sole  remedy  for  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  English  teaching  lies  in 
the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers  especially  for  this  difficult  branch 
of  English  work 

(2.)  Under  mechanical  devices  maybe  included  the  following:  uni- 
form paper  throughout  the  school  and  uniformity  in  preparing  the  exer- 
cises; apparatus  for  rapidly  collecting,  distributing,  and  filing  the  written 
work;  apparatus  for  printing,  mimeogcaphing,  or  otherwise  duplicating 
the  written  work  for  comment  and  correction  in  the  composition  class; 
card-catalogues  of  essay-subjects  and  of  references  to  standard  and  current 
literature;  a  library  containing  standard  works  in  prose  to  illustrate 
the  main  types  of  composition,  and  helpful  reference-books  on  rhetoric 
and  composition.  The  minimum  cost  of  this  mechanical  equipment,  aside 
from  tbe  library,  for  a  school  of  200  pupils  would  be  about  fifty  dollars; 
the  maximum  cost  including  library,  might  reach  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  object  of  this  mechanism  is  to  economize  the  teacher's  time,  give  the 
work  definiteness  and  method,  and  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Miss  L.  A.  Sloan  of  LaiiBing: 

Miss  Sloan  prefaced  her  remarks  by  saying  that  they  were  based  upon  an  out- 
line sent  her  of  the  paper  juet  read,  the  recommendations  of  which  she  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  The  high  school  course  in  composition  should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  making 
the  pupils  able  to  produce  good  specimens  of  description,  narration,  exposition,  and 
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arGTument, — ^this  to  be  accomplished  by  cohtinucU  practice  in  all  theee  charaoteristip 
forms.  Description  must  not  be  left  to  the  grades,  nor  must  there  be  too  much  expo- 
sition in  the  hig^h  school. 

2.  Composition  should  be  so  taught  as  to  train  the  pupil  not  only  in  self-expression, 
but  in  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  aa  audience. 

3.  High  school  composition  work  should  be  frequent,  periodic,  continuous.  As  to 
quantity  of  written  work,  there  should  be  a  long  composition  written  each  week  of  the 
four  school  years;  this  should  be  produced  each  time  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  and 
the  same  hour  of  the  day;  also  one  short  composition  should  be  produced  on  each  school 
day  during  the  four  years. 

I.  The  work  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  intensive  and  extensive  composition; 
the  former,  under  the  direct  care  of  the  teacher  of  composition,  is  to  give  practice  in 
the  chief  types  of  discourse,  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argument,  and  is  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  once  a  week  longer  compositions  throughout  the  four  years,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  accomplished  by  so  arranging  the  other  work  of  pupils  with  reference  to 
the  composition  work,  that  one  short  paper  may  be  produced  by  the  pupil  each  day, 
these  papers,  after  correction  by  the  teacher  under  whose  direction  they  are  prepared, 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  composition,  to  be  compared  with  the  work 
done  in  her  own  classes  and  filed  away  under  the  name  of  the  writer. 

5.  That  a  special  teacher  of  English  be  appointed  for  the  high  school,  who  is  to 
consider  herself  distinctly  a  teacher  of  English  composition  and  to  be  so  known. 

6.  That  this  teacher  be  fui-nished  with  a  well  appointed  laboratqry,  containing 
everything  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  composition  work. 

Miss  Sloan  then  proceeded  to  consider  how  these  recommendations  would  apply  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  school  room,  and  we  quote  as  follows: 

"As  it  stands,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  recommendation  should  cause  much  discus- 
sion, but  if  the  word  composition  be  dropped  and  the  record  stand  that  each  high 
flchool  have  a  special  teacher  of  Eoglish,  the  term  English  including  work  in  both 
literature  and  composition,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  body  of  advanced  educators, 
large  or  small,  which  has  any  understanding  of  the  needs  of  our  high  schools,  could 
fail  to  see  the  need  of  such  a  teacher. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  person  qualified  for  the  position  by  such  means  as  have  been 
available  and  by  some  experience  in  teaching,  suddenly,  by  some  well  directed  train  of 
providence,  finds  herself  appointed  teacher  of  English  in  one  of  our  high  schools. 
What  are  some  of  the  actual  problems  before  her,  and  how  far  do  thdse  suggestions  of 
the  Conference  serve  as  a  guide  to  her  in  solving  them? 

The  superintendent,  who  is  probably  favorable  disposed  toward  her  work  else  she 
would  not  be  there,  is  inclined  to  give  her  a  good  deal  of  freedom  as  to  how  she  shall 
conduct  the  work,  but  thinks,  perhaps,  that  the  pupils,  with  the  advantage  of  a  special 
teacher  of  English,  should  learn  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  to  pronounce  and  spell  cor- 
rectly, and,  above  all,  to  read  well  and  with  good  expression.  The  principal,  also  favor- 
ably disposed,  thinks  that  a  school  with  a  special  teacher  of  English  should  reach  a 
high  mark  in  composition,  while  she  herself  has  a  strong  leaning  towards  emphasizing 
he  value  of  the  study  of  literature.  The  school  board  looks  upon  the  whole  matter 
somewhat  suspiciouslv  as  an  expensive  experiment,  while  the  pupils  and  parents  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  is  meant  when  the  teaching  of  Euglish  is  spoken 
of,  which  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  everybody  else  con- 
cerned has  such  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  are  children  undeveloped  and  immature;  they 
have  little  experience  of  life,  and  small  observation  from  which  to  draw  thought  mate- 
rial for  composition  work;  their  knowledge  of  books  and  authors  is  vague  and  very 
limited,  and  their  aquaintance  with  literature  and  power  to  interpret  it  for  themselves 
and  come  into  vital  contact  with  the  thought  of  the  author,  is  practically  at  the  zero 
point.  Upon  the  mechanical  work  of  the  means  of  thought  manifestation,  they  have 
already  spent,  according  to  Col.  Parker's  estimate,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
time  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  (a  course  of  eight  years),  an  expenditure  of 
time,  toil,  and  money,  he  says,  which  can  have  no  reasonable  motive  except  anticipated 
gain  in  power  to  express  thought,  when,  at  some  future  time,  it  may  be  evolved. 

Probably  the  special  teacher  finds  herself  expected  to  be  engaged  in  actual  class- 
room work  during  five  recitation  periods  each  day,  with  sections  of  from  25  to  35  pupils 
from  the  different  grades  of  the  high  school.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would  give  her,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  composition  work  suggested,  from  150  to  175  of  the  longer  intensive 
class  of  compositions  for  each  week  of  the  high  school  course,  besides  the  150  or  175 
daily  shorter  ones  from  the  extensive  division  of  the  work,  which  must  also  pass  under 
her  hands  and  eyes.  This  gives  her  from  700  to  800  compositions,  longer  or  shorter, 
«Boh  week.    In  addition  to  this  she  d6ubtle8s  has  charge  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
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assembly  room  rhetorical  work,  as  well  as  all  special  programs,  as  for  author's  birth- 
days,  etc.,  all  of  which  any  one  who  has  tried  it  well  knows  requires  a  lar^^e  amount  of 
work  with  individual  pupils.  For  all  this  she  has  one  so-called  vacant  recitation  period 
of  forty-five  minutes,  in  connection  with  the  time  she  can  rescue  from  eating,  sleeping, 
exercise,  and  social  duties,  outside  of  school  hours. 

It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  if  so  much  composition  work  is  done,  far  less  of  class- 
room work  must  be  expected  of  the  English  teacher,  and  the  work  in  literature  is  almost 
entirely  crowded  out. 

In  the  struggle  of  the  teacher  to  work  out  from  all  this  chaos  the  best  and  most 
effective  course  of  work  for  both  herself  and  her  pupils,  she  finds  herself  compelled 
to  try  to  answer  for  herself  two  or  three  important  questions.  Is  this  work  of  com- 
position to  be  approached  as  a  form  study  or  a  thought  study?  Is  the  theory,  advanced 
by  some  leading  educators.  Col.  Parker  especially,  that  the  skill  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  thought  in  all  modes  of  expression  may  be  thoroughly  acquired 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  thought,  in  any  sense  true? 

If  the  pupil  thinks  clearly,  will  he  not  state  his  thinking  clearly?  If  the  thought  be 
clear,  well  related,  and  well  arranged,  will  not  the  power  to  express  this  thought  in 
clear,  well  related,  well  arranged  sentences  be  rapidly  develox>ed?  Why  this  constant 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  others  for  written  work  in  almost  all 
studies  as  a  test  of  clear  thinking,  if  this  be  not  true? 

Shall  .not  the  Teacher  of  Composition  or  English,  or  whatever  you  call  her,  con- 
centrate her  efforts  on  making  the  pupils  think,  trusting  to  the  desire  to  express  this 
thought  to  work  out  better  sentences  and  paragraphs?  Said  a  tenth  grade  girl  not 
long  ago  when  asked  to  write  upon  a  given  question,  a  paragraph  which  should  contain 
her  own  thought  or  opinions,  *I  never  had  an  original  thought  or  opinion  in  my  life. 
How  ean  I  write  a  whole  paragraph  of  them?'  The  question,  then,  with  the  teacher^ 
soon  narrows  itself' down  to  this,  how  can  I  make  these  pupils  think? 

If  her  experience  is  anything  like  mine,  she  soon  is  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
study  of  literature  is  her  best  resource  in  this  difficulty.  Composition  is  work.  Even 
a  great  poet  like  Wordsworth  whose  brain  teemed  with  the  possibilities  of  poems  like 
the  *Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality, '  was  made  ill  by  the  labor  of  composition. 
But  literature,  when  the  mind  comes  rightly  into  contact  with  it,  is  nutrition,  air,  sun- 
light, inspiration,  means  of  growth.  These  pupils  need  literature  which  shall  give 
experience  of  life  as  does  Shakespeare;  which  shall  furnish  ideals  as  do  Longfellow  and 
I^nwell  both  in  their  lives  and  works. 

A  the  subject  of  English  teaching  in  the  high  school,  then,  were  advanced  to  the 
point  where  teachers  of  both  literature  and  composition  could  be  furnished,  the  points 
suggested  might  be  carried  out  to  advantage." 

« 

Miss  Sloan's  discussion  concluded  with  the  query  whether  it  is  not  better,  at  least 
during  the  first  two  years,  to  do  less  of  writing  and  correcting  of  essays,  and  more  of 
reading,  talking,  and  discussing?  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  inspiration  gained,  furnish- 
ing pupils  with  a  wider  vocabulary — phrases  welded  in  the  heat  of  poetic  composition, 
figures,  etc.,  which  shall  help  in  the  expression  of  thought — doing  enough  of  composi- 
tion work  to  overcome  mechanical  difficulties,  in  the  last  two  years  bringing  in  more  of 
the  composition,  but  still  keeping  the  literary  study  far  in  advance  of  the  written  work. 

Dr.  Boone  of  Ypsilanti: 

I  think  I  should  agree  in  most  respects  with  both  papers,  certainly  in  the  statement 
that  we  need  more  and  better  practice  in  this  work.  I  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  the  first  speaker  as  to  the  need  for  more  concrete  foundation  for  composition  work; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  general  discipline  that  does  overflow  into  special  channels,  and  do 
the  first  part  of  paper  seems  to  me  unnecessary.  I  should  regret  to  find  that  we  are  in 
any  way  widening  the  space  between  the  knowledge  to  be  expressed  and  the  manner  of 
expression,  and  am  afraid  a  special  teacher  in  English  would  operate  in  this  way.  A 
person  writes  from  the  fulness  of  his  subject,  and  expression  is  only  the  final  step  in 
every  process  of  education.  No  one  has  mastered  a  subject,  until  he  has  eipressed 
himself  upon  it.  I  agree  that  the  work  in  composition  has  no  closer  connection  with 
literature  and  rhetoric  than  with  other  subjects,  but  I  should  regret  if  we  ever  make 
this  separation  aoy  wider.  'J'he  work  in  composition  is  not  greatly  educative.  It  does 
not  give  the  pupil  insight  into  any  technical  subject.  It  is  more  a  question  of  skill. 
That  the  country  bred  boy  is  more  adaptable  when  he  goes  into  business  life,  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  t^a  general  knowledge  that  overflows  into  special  channels; 
and  the  fact  that  college  men  hold  most  of  our  highest  positions,  shows  that  there  is 
much  in  a  general  culture  along  educational  lines. 
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Dr.  Scott: 

Dr.  Boooe  has  stated  veiy  clearly  what  I  meant,  but  perhaps  failed  to  express.  There 
is  great  need  of  a  connection  between  composition  and  other  subjects.  The  pupil's 
mind  is  full  of  ideas,  stuffed  as  it  were,  but  he  is  unable  to  express  them.  He  needs 
some  one  to  take  him  in  hand  and  teach  him  how  to  express  these  thoughts.  I  think 
there  should  be  the  closest  possible  connection  between  literature  and  composition, 
but  do  not  think  the  connection  should  be  so  close  as  to  take  the  subjects  entirely  from 
it.  Obeerration  should  be  made  a  factor  as  well.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Boone  a 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that,  to  be  able  to  describe,  a  man  must  write  description? 
Would  any  amonnt  of  training  in  argument  give  a  man  the  ability  to  deeoribe  well?  Is 
not  special  training  necessary  in  some  cases? 

Dr.  Booue: 
I  should  say  that  is  true,  as  it  is  a  question  of  skill. 

Db.  Fiskb  of  Albion: 

Is  not  much  of  this  needed  connection  being  supplied  by  the  written  daily  work  of 
our  schools?  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  assign  themes,  unless  pupils  have  had  some 
study  on  them.  The  expression  must  rest  back  upon  the  founaation  of  the  concrete. 
Our  pupils  are  continuaUy  writing  out  their  observations  upon  the  various  studies;  and 
if  the  teacher  should  criticise  the  manner  of  expression  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
subject  matter,  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  in  composition  work  would  disappear. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  one  line  that  laps  over  into  other  lines  of 
thought.  Some  of  our  most  able  preachers  are  those  who  have  studied  the  law.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  power  to  analyze,  to  discriminatef  to  reason,  he  is  aided  in  the  domain 
of  composition  as  well.  Therefore,  I  believe  there  is  much  in  the  general  disciplining 
of  the  powers;  and  then,  if  we're  careful  that  the  pupil  shall  be  trained  in  form^ 
expression,  we  will  overcome  much  of  the  defects  in  composition. 

SuPT.  Plowman  of  White  Pigeon: 

We  believe  in  preserving  the  individuslity  of  studies  as  well  as  of  pupils.  We  believe 
the  most  successful  way  to  teach  composition,  is  to  teach  composition  as  divorced 
from  every  other  study,  until  the  pupil  becomes  grounded  in  skill.  After  much  exper- 
ience, I  have  come  back  to  the  old  belief  that  a  few  things  well  taught  are  worth  more 
than  so  many  glittering  generalities.  Drill  upon  certain  rules  until  each  is  well  under- 
etood,  and  then  take  them  up  in  order  with  various  subjects.  Give  pupils  the  map  on  the 
wall  or  the  mirror,  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  to  write  about;  then  let  them 
write  narration,  description,  etc.;  then  narrow  the  subject  to  literature,  history,  or  the 
various  studies,  and  the  child  will  learn  the  art  of  composition. 

SuPT.  Plowman  also  proceeded  to  illustrate  with  Tarious  rules  of  punctu- 
ation which  he  took  up,  one  by  one,  showing  how  this  continuous  drill 
upon  each  would  indelibly  impress  them  upon  the  mind  and  also  aid,  as 
he  believed,  in  power  of  expression.  The  time  having  arrived  for  adjourn- 
ment, the  discussion  was  terminated. 


WEDNESDAY,  8K)0  P.  M. 

The  evening  exercises  were  held  in  Representative  Hall,  which  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  attentive  audience,  and  prayer  by  Bev.  H.  S. 
Jordan  of  Lansing,  was  followed  by  music  rendered  Dy  the  Lansing  high 
school  choir. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

HON.  C.  A.  OOWER.  LANSINQ. 

Mr,  President^  Members  of  the  State   Tecichera*  Association,  and  FeU 
low  Citizens: 

When  large  bodies  of  representative  citizens  meet  in  any  of  our  cities 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  it  is  very 
properly  customary  for  the  mayor  of  the  town  to  extend  words  of  friendly 
greeting  and  welcome. 
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The  Mayor  on  such  occasions  is  wont  to  expatiate  on  the  city's  pleasant 
homes,  beautiful  churches,  thriving  industries,  and  especially  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  citizens,  who  have  chosen  him  as  their  chief  magistrate. 

When,  however,  such  a  body  gather  at  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  not 
only  should  the  meeting  have  a  broader  significance  than  when  it  meets 
elsewhere,  but  the  greeting  should  be  correspondingly  heartier.  Especi- 
ally when  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  profession,  meets  here,  it  should 
reasonably  expect  to  derive  from  the  visit  great  inspiration  for  its  work 
from  the  knowledge  it  may  gain  of  the  several  Departments  of  the  State 
and  the  institutions  which  are  located  here. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  great  pleasure  this  evening  to  welcome  you,  not  as  a 
mayor,  to  Lansing,  the  enterprising  and  beautiful  city,  but  as  a  citizen  of 
the  great  State  of  Michigan  to  its  Capital  with  all  that  its  name  implies. 
I  welcome  you  not  to  that  which  belongs  to  others  and  which  you  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  for  a  brief  season,  but  to  that  which  is  your  own — a 
part  of  which  you  are — with  the  hope  that  while  with  us  you  may  drink  in 
such  practical  lessons  concerning  the  functions  of  the  State  as  will  make 
you  more  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  enable  you  more  successfully  to 
inspire  the  rising  generation  with  the  love  of  country  and  a  desire  to 
become  worthy  the  heritage  which  is  theirs. 

Were  I  to  indulge  in-  a  bit  of  advice  to  your  executive  committee,  I 
would  suggest  the  wisdom  of  devoting  one-half  day  during  each  meeting 
to  studying  somewhat  in  detail  the  workings  of  the  various  bureaus  of  our 
State  government  by  inviting  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  to 
present  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  work  over  which  they  preside. 

This  is  a  time  peculiarly  encouraging  to  educators  of  Michigan,  because 
of  the  political  recognition  which  is  given  to  the  teacher's  profession. 
We  all  remember  that  two  years  ago  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
conducted  what  was  known  as  a  "campaign  of  education .''  So  far  reach- 
ing and  wide  spread  was  the  influence  of  this  campaign  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  that  this  year  the  entire  delegation  of  this  party  to  the 
Legislature  is  chosen  of  those  who  have  been  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 
While  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  the  Lexow  Committee  are  trying  to  remove  from 
pdsitions  of  trust  in  New  York  city  those  who  have  proven  unworthy,  the 
democratic  party  in  Michigan  has  done  a  more  heroic  and  nobler  thing  by 
electing  to  the  Legislature  no  one  who  is  even  suspected  of  any  taint  of 
corruption.  Not  only  is  this  delegation  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
teachers,  but  we  may  proudly  say  that  it  is  composed  of  teachers  who 
neither  drink,  smoke,  chew,  nor  swear,  thus  having  anticipated  the  action 
of  your  legislative  committee  who  propose  to  bar  all  such  from  the 
teacher's  profession  hereafter. 

^  We  may  further  safely  prophesy  that  the  party  caucuses  of  this  delegal 
tion  will  be  models  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  Here  we  shall  find 
no  unseemly  wranglings  between  opposing  factions,  no  cruel  contentions 
for  leadership,  no  fear  of  secret  ballots,  no  unjust  accusations,  no  threate 
or  bolts.  For  once  both  wings  of  the  party  will  flap  together;  and  when 
great  questions  of  State  have  been  carefully  considered  and  decided  in 
caucus  and  are  brought  before  the  House,  there  will  always  be  united 
action,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  charming  to  behold.  This  delegation, 
Mr.  President,  honors  us  this  evening  by  being  present  in  a  body,  and  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  it  to  the  association — the  Hon.  John 
Donovan  of  Bay. 
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Hon.  John  Donovan  of  Bat: 

Mr.  President^  Ladies^  and  Oenilemen  —  After  the  very  flattering 
introduction  that  I  have  had,  I  am  afraid  that  yon  will  be  disappointed. 
Yon  will  be  disappointed  because  yon  will  expect  more  instruction  and 
better  entertainment  than  I  am  capable  of  afiFording. 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  never  indulge  much  in  apologies.  If  there 
is  anything  to  do,  I  start  right  out.  I  will  say  that,  until  very  recentiy,  I 
have  been  a  most  sincere  friend  of  the  teachers.  I  thought  that  in  all  this 
broad  land  there  was  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  that  they  deserved 
and  ought  to  receive  the  very  best  that  the  land  affords;  and  when  I  was 
engaged  in  this  work  myself,  I  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  peo- 

Ele  would  see  this,  and  would  rise  and  respond  to  this  sentiment  But  I 
^  ave  changed  my  mind  very^  materially  of  late.  Something  is  wrong,  rad- 
ically wrong;  this  country  is  becoming  one-sided.  It  is  almost  ready  to 
tip  over.  Somebody  is  cruel,  positively  cruel;  and,  in  looking  around  to 
locate  the  responsibility,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  or  nearly  so,  that  the 
teachers  of  Michigan  and  of  the  country  at  large  are  mainly  responsible 
for  this.  My  reason  for  feeling  this  way  is  that  1  kuow  of  no  class  of  peo- 
ple who  reach  the  masses  so  universally,  and  exercise  such  an  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  the  minds  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  as  do  the 
teachers  of  this  country.  What  is  it  that  is  wrong?  Why,  there  has  been 
some  gigantic  scheme,  it  seems  to  me,  and  some  great  power  seems  to  be 
in  league  with  that  scheme  to  tip  over  the  democratic  party.  To  down  the 
democrats.  There  is  where  I  accuse  the  teachers.  What  is  the  remedy? 
If  I  were  permitted  to  suggest  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
when  he  is  preparing  his  next  series  of  questions  for  these  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  would  be  that,  instead  of  some  of  those  knotty  problems  in 
chemistry  and  those  other  hard  branches,  he  should  insert  some  good 
sound  questions  in  political  economy,  some  that  are  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  democratic  principles,  to  make  the  people  like  them; 
and  the  very  first  question  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  the  teachers 
asked  would  be,  *'  Are  you  a  democrat,  and  will  you  exercise  your  best 
efforts  in  getting  democrats  out  to  vote  at  the  next  election?"  Now,  sir,  if 
this  reform  could  be  inaugurated,  I  should  go  home  feeling  that  the 
country  is  safe.  But  as  I  am  not  malicious,  looking  down  upon  the 
teachers  my  old  love  for  them  returns.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
for  better  things  in  the  future.  Now,  as  an  earnest  of  my  sincerity,  I  am 
ready  to  rededicate  myself  to  your  service;  and  I  welcome  you  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  democratic  party  of  Michigan  to  this  beautiful  city  of  Lan- 
ding,  to  the  freedom,  the  hospitality,  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  city. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  serious  side  to  your  work.  When 
yon  assume  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  you  virtually  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  yon  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  that  you  are  fully  equipped 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  to  assume  these  responsibilities  ana  to 
discharge  these  sacred  obligations.  You  assume  that  you  are  competent 
and  fully  equipped  to  take  the  child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  from  all 
the  devious  paths  men  travel  here  below,  and  to  place  its  feet 
upon  the  right  path.  This  is  a  great  work.  It  is  the  work  of  a  true 
teacher,  the  conscientious  and  honest  teacher;  and  I  believe  that  teachers 
are  bom  for  the  position,  not  polished  up  and  educated  to  it  in  the  school 
room.  There  are  multitudes  engaged  in  that  profession  today  who  ought 
never  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  teacher.    If  the  designs  of  the  Great  Master 
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were  followed,  there  would  be  almost  entire  harmony  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Every  occupation  and  every.calling  in  life  is  attended  with  its  own  peculiar 
graces  and  blessings,  but  these  graces  and  blessings  are  intended  only  for 
the  person  who  is  fitted  by  nature  for  such  calling  and  occupation.  All 
others  who  seek  to  gain  these  blessings  and  graces  are  thieves  and  robbers. 
The  mistaken  idea  that  anybody  can  teach  who  can  answer  the  examination 
questions  correctly,  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the  country  at 
large  and  to  society.  It  has  robbed  the  professions,  it  has  spoiled 
thousands  of  good  mechanics  and  good  merchants  and  good  farmers,  and 
almost  every  walk  of  life  has  suffered  from  it. 

Now,  while  holding  the  teacher  strictly  to  his  obligation,  I  hold  that 
there  are  obligations  devolvinc^  upon  the  country  at  large  and  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  these  obligations  are  not  met  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  times  of  trouble  and  war,  when  our  institutions  are 
threatened  and  when  all  that  we  hold  dear  is  threatened,  the  people  respond 
to  the  call  of  their  country  and,  by  their  valor  and  their  courage,  rescue 
the  country  from  the  impending  danger.  They  strengthen  our  institutions; 
and  the  grateful  people  rise  up  and  say  that  these  men  deserve  well  of 
their  country,  and  proceed  to  heap  favors  and  good  things  upon  them. 
They  pension  the  soldiers.  If  it  is  right,  I  would  go  still  farther,  I  would 
pension  the  good,  honest,  and  conscientious  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  teachers,  men  or  women,  who  enter  the  profession,  ought  to  know  at 
the  time  they  enter  it  that  they  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  make  for 
themselves  a  competency  sufficient  to  support  them  as  they  ought  to 
be  supported  when  the  infirmities  of  age  creep  upon  them;  and  it  looks  to 
me  like  a  dedication  of  one's  life  to  duty.  The  soldier  can  do  no  more. 
Both  are  conquerors.  The  soldier  conquers  by  force  of  arms,  but  the 
teacher  conquers  by  force  of  precept  and  example;  he  conquers  the 
minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  intellect  of  the  people.  This  is  far  better 
in  my  opinion.  Besides  this,  the  work  of  the  good,  honest,  and  con- 
scientious teacher  removes  the  necessity  for  large  standing  armies,  and 
thus  it  saves  many  times  over  the  expense  that  would  be  required  to  pen- 
sion these  faithful  workers.  When  I  go  down  to  relieve  President  Cleve- 
land  of  his  office,  I  will  pay  more  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  thanking  you  for  your  attention  and  indulgence,  I  hope 
that,  when  you  leave  here,  you  will  leave  with  a  new  inspiration,  and  new 
hope  and  courage,  and  determination  to  do  more  and  better  work  than  you 
have  ever  done  before. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 
SUPT.   J.   B.   MILLER,  BIO  BAPIDS. 

Hon,  C.  A.  Oower,  Mr.  President^  Fellow  Teachers : 

When  I  agreed  to  give  this  response,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  give  in  addition  a  response  to  the  entire  delegation  of  the 
democratic  party  of  Michigan;  but  we  heartily  appreciate,  as  teachers,  the 
compliment  that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me  paid  us,  in  giv- 
ing us  the  credit  for  the  result  of  the  recent  election.  Had  he  not  spoken 
so  well  of  the  teachers  at  the  close,  I  should  have  asked  the  question,  if  we 
continue  to  teach  political  economy  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
what  will  become  of  this  one  delegation? 
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In  behalf  of  the  aasociatioii  I  would  attempt  to  expreas  to  the  citiaena 
of  LaosiDg,  our  appreciatioQ  of  their  most  cordial  and  eameet  irelconie. 
The  hearty  greetinga  and  warm  hospitality  extended  to  the  aaaociation  on 
former  occaaiona  by  the  citiaens  of  the  capital  city,  asBnre  na  that  thia 
greeting  is  both  hearty  and  sincere.  These  grand  old  halls  mean  more  to 
na  than  piles  of  stone  and  mortar,  more  to  us  than  noble  arch  or  column; 
they  speak  a  welcome  to  na  and  to  the  canae  we  represent,  a^cause  on  whose 
altiur  every  tme  teacher,  whether  of  the  log  cabin  or  the  miffhty  Univer- 
sity,  places  his  time,  his  talent,  his  all;  a  cause  which  m^es  political 
equality  possible,  social  purity  a  necessity,  prosperity  inevitable,  intelli* 
gence  general,  and  religion  desirable. 

"  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  nappiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  Thus  declared  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory in  1787;  thus  declared,  thus  believed  the  founders  of  our  educational 
system  and  the  framers  of  our  State  constitution.  Is  it,  then,  strange  that 
with  such  a  foundation  and  such  a  people,  the  educational  system  of  Mich- 
igan has  been'  recognized  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  broadest  and  best? 
If,  however,  the  Wolverine  State  would  continue  to  lead  in  educational 
matters,  it  seems  to  us  the  time  has  come  when  she  should  say  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  that  pedagogy  in  Michigan  shall  henceforth  rank  aa  ono 
of  the  learned  professions;  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  it  until 
he  has  had  at  least  as  broad  and  thorough  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing as  his  brother  attorney  or  physician.  Who  does  the  more  important 
work,  he  who  looks  after  the  interest  of  the  abode  of  the  soul — repairs- 
the  house — or  he  who  shapes  and  moulds  the  living  soul  dwelling  within 
the  building  of  clay?  Can  we  say  that  the  house  is  greater  than  the  life 
within?  Does  he  need  more  thorough  preparation  who  treats  the  mortal 
than  he  who  treats  the  immortal?  What  is  the  work  of  the  lawyer?  He 
helps  to  make  and  enforce  laws  made  for  the  government  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men.  But  whence  the  necessity  for  law?  Is  it  not 
the  improper  direction  given  to  soul-force?  Which  is  the  better,  to  avert 
an  evil  or  to  remedy  it?  Let  education  receive  its  just  consideration,  and 
criminal  docks  will  be  largely  vacated. 

The  effect  of  a  wrong  method  used  today  in  teaching  a  lesson  is  to  be 
everlasting.  With  blundering  and  unskilled  touch  we  too  often  handle 
eternity's  jewels,  and  minds  that  ought  to  shine  like  sparkling  gems  and 
light  the  world  with  their  radiance,  or  minds  which,  but  for  the  criminal 
ignorance  of  him  who  polishes,  would  today  be  throwing  light  upon  the 
great  unsolved  problems, — are  blurred  and  crushed  with  baser  materials  or 
else  lie  shattered,  destroyed  by  careless  hands. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  teachers,  when  we  consider  the  material  upon 
which  we  work,  shall  we  not  urge,  indeed  demand  that  the  standard 
of  excellence  for  admission  to  our  profession  shall  be  second  to  none? 
No  artist  ever  had  the  like,  no  sculptor  such  marble,  no  painter  such 
pigment  What  can  be  equal  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  children?  As 
sensitive  to  speech  as  the  a3olian  harp  to  the  breezes  of  the  summer 
evening,  the  slightest  word  may  leave  a  lasting  impression,  like  the  ripples 
on  the  sand  which,  thousands  of  years  since,  were  caught  in  the  rocks 
and  today  are  fixed  in  the  stones  of  the  walks  on  which  we  tread. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  this  association  believe  that,  of  all  the 
blessings  it  has  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  grant,  there  is  not  one 
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which  breathes  a  pnrer  fragrance  or  bears  a  more  heavenly  aspect  than 
education;  it  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can  depress,  no  crime 
destroy,  no  despotism  enslave;  at  home  a  friend,  abroad  an  introduction; 
in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament, — it  chastens  vice,  it  guides 
virtue. 

A  second  piece  of  music  by  the  high  school  choir,  preceded  President 
Orawn's  address. 

SOME  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 
SUPT.   0.   T.   GBAWN,    TRAVERSE   CITY. 

In  no  period  of  the  world's  history  have  problems  of  greater  significance 
to  mankind  taxed  the  intellectual  and  moral  strength  of  all  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  than  those  which  are,  in  this  decade,  pressing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  American  x)eople  and  demanding  solution. 
Problems  of  religion,  of  government,  of  political  economy;  problems  of 
industry,  of  commerce,  of  finance,  are  being  discussed  as  never  before. 
Some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  century  are  concentrating  their  thoughts 
upon  these  questions  and  are  seeking  the  best  attainable  light  upon  them. 
These  problems  are  all  of  great  importance  and  vital  to  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  order  that  the  common  people  who  have  an  active 
and  responsible  part  in  the  administration  of  our  government  may  become 
intelligent  upon  them.  But  I  submit  that  these  problems  are  not  the  moat 
important  and  vital  ones  that  are  today  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  great  problem— the  one  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends 
the  possibility  of  democratic  institutions — is  the  educational  problem. 

How  shall  the  great  mass  of  the  people  be  reached  and  lifted  to  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  plane;  bow  shall  the  common  people  be 
given  a  clearer  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; how  shall  the  risiug  generation  who  are  now  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, be  led  to  Fee  the  vital  relation  that  exists  between  high  thinking  and 
right  living,  to  the  perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions; how  shall  the  great  mass  of  children  who  are  not  enrolled  in  our 
public  schools — children  of  ignorant  foreigners,  whom  our  lax  immigra- 
tion laws  have  permitted  European  and  Asiatic  countries  to  pour  upon  our 
shores — be  reached  and  transformed  into  intelligent,  honest,  and  law-abid- 
ing American  citizens?  This,  I  submit,  is  the  great  problem  that  the 
American  people  must  solve  and  solve  correctly.  If  the  experiment  of 
government  by  the  people  which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for 
the  last  century  and  a  quarter  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  the  intelligent, 
honest,  law-abiding  men  and  women  who  must  make  it  so. 

In  this  age  and  in  this  country  we  have,  by  means  of  our  public  school 
system,  deliberately  undertaken  the  work  of  training  the  minds  and  mould- 
ing the  character  of  the  coming  generation.  When,  therefore,  the  question 
is  asked,  what  is  America  doing  in  the  way  of  uplifting  the  race  and  plac- 
ing it  upon  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  plane,  it  is  fair  to  look  to  this 
enterprise  and  its  methods  for  the  answer.  Never  before  have  men  incur- 
red such  vast  expense,  made  outlays  of  such  immense  sums  of  money  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools.  In  the  United  States 
nearly  $150,000,000.  a  year  are  voluntarily  contributed  to  this  end. 
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Michigan  alone  has  a  magnificent  equipment  of  school  boildings,  appara- 
tus, oommissioneiSy  examiners,  inspectors,  and  teachers  to  carry  on  the 
pnblic  school  enterprise.  Money  is  liberally  supplied  by  State  appropria- 
tion and  local  taxation.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Snperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  we  have  an  investment  of  $16,000,000  in 
public  school  property,  while  the  State  employs  over  16,000  teachers  and 
pays  them  for  their  services  nearly  $4,000,000  per  year.  Add  to  this  the 
annual  expense  of  building,  repairs,  insurance;  the  cost  of  institutes, 
examiners,  and  inspectors,  and  tne  total  net  expenditures  per  annum  is 
raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000. 

'  The  same  report  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  indicates  that  the 
number  of  children  in  the  State  of  school  age  was  677,676,  while  the  actual 
enrolhneut  in  the  public  schools  is  given  as  455,598.  This  shows  that 
222,078  children  of  school  age  are  not  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools.  Deduct  from  this  the  estimated  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
private  schools  (47,717),  and  we  have  in  Michigan  alone  an  army  of 
174,361  children  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  who  will  some  day 
be  a  menace  to  our  free  institutions.  Now,  if  the  State,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection and  preservation  must  see  that  the  opportunities  for  a  common 
school  education  are  offered  to  its  children;  if  it  shall  be  justified  in  rais- 
ing large  sums  of  money  by  common  taxation  for  this  purpose, — it  must 
also  see  that  all  of  its  children  who  are  physically  and  mentally  competent 
are  brought  into  its  schools,  and  enough  intellectual  and  moral  training 
imparted  to  them  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  be  American  citizens. 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  permit  thousands  of  its  children  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  only  to  increase  that  population  which  crowds  our  jails,  our 
reformatories,  and  our  poor  houses,  menacing  the  integrity  of  our  public 
service  and  our  civil  institutions  with  the  weapon  of  an  unintelligent  bal- 
lot All  admit  that  our  present  compulsory  school  law  is  practically  bar- 
ren of  results.  Our  legislators  and  the  executors  of  the  State  laws  seem- 
ingly fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  troublesome  social  disorders  can  best 
be  met  by  early  and  alert  legal  regulations,  and  by  none  more  effectually 
than  by  such  as  will  bring  all  children  under  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Needed  School 
Legislation  which  is  to  make  its  report  at  this  meeting,  will  recommend  a 
more  rigorous  compulsory  school  law — a  law  that  will  compel  and  will  pro- 
vide some  one  whose  duty  it  shall  be  io  compel.  The  children  of  the 
depraved  and  indifferent  are  the  ones  it  is  most  important  we  should 
reach,  if  the  safety  of  our  social  compact,  based  upon  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  is  to  be  secured. 

Following  compulsory  education,  but  as  a  logical  consequence,  is  the 
necessity  of  making  education  absolutely  free.  True,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  general  taxation,  school  houses  are  built  and  furnished,  teachers  and 
other  school  officers  paid;  but  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  again  taxed  (and  some  of  them  more  heavily 
than  they  are  able  to  bear)  for  text  books  and  other  appliances  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  school  work.  As  a  means  of  economy  to 
the  people,  to  secure  uniformity,  to  economize  time,  and  to  facilitate  the 
successful  execution  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  we  believe  that  the  com- 
ing ]|^gislature  should  enact  a  law  making  it  compulsorv  upon  each  school 
district  in  the  State  to  provide  free  text  books  and  all  other  needful  appli- 
ances for  enabling  the  school  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  has  been 
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established,  and  which  the  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  it  shall 
accomplish  for  all  the  children  of  the  Stata 

Having,  then  an  adequate  equipment  of  public  school  buildings,  free 
text  books,  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  a  compulsory  school  law  that 
will  bring  all  physically  and  mentally  competent  children  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  what  more  is  necessary  to  assure  the  people  who  bear 
the  expense  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  schools  will  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
will  tend  to  make  of  their  pupils  the  sort  of  citizens    the  State  needs? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  marked  activity,  if  not  feverish 
unrest,  in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor.  •  Everyone,  whether  com- 
petent or  not,  seems  to  have  something  new  to  propose — some  panacea  f6r 
all  the  ills  to  which  our  social  order  is  subject.  Experimentation  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  public  schools  have  not  escaped  these 
influences.  Besponding  quickly  to  any  popular  disposition  or  caprice,  the 
result  is  that  there  is  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
what  the  common  schools  should  undertake  to  do. 

There  are  certain  subjects  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  must 
pursue,  certain  things  which  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth  must  do  to 
justify  their  existence.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative 
determination  of  what  these  subjects  and  things  are.  The  only  subject 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Michi^n  is  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system.  As  to  other  subjects,  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  caprice  of  district  boards,  many  of  them  utterly  incompetent, 
or  to  teachers,  to  determine  which  ones  shall  be  taught.  The  result  is 
there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  and  uniformity  which  are  characteristic  of 
weakness,  and  which,  unless  remedied,  will  lead  to  confusion  and  distrust 
in  the  public  mind. 

This  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  preeminent  importance  that  it 
should  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  our  law  makers.  Our  system  of 
public  schools  must  settle  down  and  become  a  system  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  sooner  it  does  this,  the  sooner  will  it  effectually  perform  the 
work  expected  of  it,  the  sooner  will  it  be  able  to  disarm  critics  and  with- 
stand the  attacks  that  are  being  made  upou  it.  Competent  authority, 
which  is  the  State  of  Michigan  through  its  Legislature,  should  by  a  wise 
enactment  define  and  limit  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  public  school; 
should  determine  what  it  should  do  in  all  places  for  all  the  children,  wiiat 
it  may  do  in  certain  places  under  certain  conditions,  and  what  it  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  undertake  anywhere. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
what  I  believe  these  essential  subjects  are;  that  matter  can  safely  be  left 
to  wise  authority.  There  are,  however,  two  subjects  so  vital  to  our  social 
order  and  so  necessary  to  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  our  civil  institu- 
tions, yet  so  universally  neglected  in  our  common  schools  as  at  present 
organized,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  discussing  them  briefly.    . 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  United  States  has  received  from  for- 
eign lands  on  an  average  half  a  million  men,  women,  and  children  a  year, 
a  large  number  of  whom  are  of  a  low  degree  of  intelligence  and  morals. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  crowd  into  our  large  cities,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  politicians,  are  naturalized  and  thus  given  the  full  power 
of  American  citizenship,  without  any  knowledge  of  our  history  and  politi- 
cal institutions.     As  a  result,  they  become  the  ready  tools  of  those  who 
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use  tbem  to  defeat  the  parposes  of  honest  government  Our  body  politic 
has  not  been  able  to  assimilate  this  heterogeneous  material,  and  the  strain 
upon  our  republican  institutions  has  become  so  great  that  municipal  gov- 
ernment has,  in  many  places,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  New  York  under 
Tammany  rule,  disturbances  caused  by  the  anarchists  of  Chicago,  the  strikea 
in  our  iron  and  coal  regions  and  other  large  industrial  centers,  illustrate  in 
a  striking  way  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  pessimists  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  warning  us  of  danger  ahead  and  who  declare  that  we 
have  reached  a  critical  period  in  our  history.  This  fact  ought  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  our  public  schools 
under  the  new  organization  which  I  have  previously  discuased.  Our  pub- 
lie  schools  must  be  made  responsible  for  right  training  along  those  lines 
that  lead  to  inteUigent  citizenship,  without  which  repubUcan  institutiona 
are  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

To  this  end,  the  children  of  our  land  must  be  indoctrinated  into  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  our  country  and  the  character  of  the  institutions  by 
which  they  are  governed.  They  must  be  inspired  with  the  noble  lives  and 
deeds  of  our  national  heroes  who  have  made  this  country  glorious,  and 
whose  bravery  and  patriotism  would  inspire  and  ennoble  their  own  lives. 
In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  much  time  is  given  in  all  the  grades 
of  the  people's  schools  to  the  teaching  of  national  history.  This  is  done 
in  self  defense,  knowing  that;  by  this  training,  their  children  are  develop- 
ing an  intelligent  patriotism  which  will  result  in  loyalty  to  their  civil 
institutions.  If  our  republic  is  to  retain  its  strength  and  prosper,  we 
must  do  the  same;  and  we  must  not,  as  we  are  quite  generally  doing, 
leave  the  matter  until  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  the  high  school 
courses  are  reached,  because  reliable  statistics  show  that  76%  of  our 
children  never  reach  these  grades  at  all,  and  are  thus  going  out  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  without  having  gained 
from  the  schools  that  which  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  them  in  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  their  political  environment.  If  I  should  be  asked, 
then,  to  name  one  subject  that  should  be  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
all  grades  of  the  schools  of  our  land,  I  would  name  American  civil  and 

?:>litical  historv  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  sense,  as  that  subject 
his  to  make  of  our  boys  and  girls  loyal  men  and  women,  citizens  with  an 
unselfish  and  true  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  Americans  who  will  breathe 
a  lofty,  American  spirit. 

The  American  public  school  has  been  defined  as  an  institution  main- 
tained by  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity  for  developing  in  the 
young  a  more  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  American  institutions.  What  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  per- 
fect manhood  and  womanhood  without  which  good  American  citizenship 
is  an  impossibility?  No  course  of  reasoning  will  lead  us  to  but  the  one  ^ 
conclusion;  namely,  that  the  prime  characteristic  of  perfect  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  hence  of  good  citizenship,  is  character.  The  building  up 
of  character,  then,  is  not  only  a  great  and  important  part  of  public  school 
education,  but  it  is  really  the  only  end  to  be  sought.  A  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  are  characteristic  of  this  age,  a  knowledge  of  history 
and  literature,  the  various  accomplishments  which  we  may  acquire, — all 
these  are  good  and  useful  for  us  to  have;  but  they  are  good  and  useful 
only  so  far  as  we  put  them  to  good  use  in  right  living,  only  so  far  as  our 
actions  are  the  expression  and  final  result  of  a  high  and  unselfish  pur- 
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poee  of  being  useful  to  humanity  about  us.  What  this  country  needs 
to-day  more  than  anything  else  is  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in 
our  schools  shall  be  taught  to  know  the  right,  to  think  the  right,  to  live  the 
right,  and  to  do  the  right  under  any  ana  all  circumstances.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  schools  shall  give  their  children  enough 
intellectual  keenness  and  moral  stamina  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  shrewd  ward  politician  or  the  political  demagogue,  in  what- 
€ver  guise  he  may  appear.  In  other  words,  there  is  imperative  need  of 
systematic,  unsectarian  teaching  of  morals  in  all  grades  of  our  common 
schools.  Necessary  at  all  times,  it  is  still  more  so  in  a  society  like  ours, 
where  morality  ought  to  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  development  of 
liberty  itself.  There  is  a  body  of  moral  truth  upon  which  all  good  men 
and  women  of  whatever  sect  or  opinion  are  agreed.  It  should  be  made 
the  business  of  the  public  schools  to  deliver  to  their  pupils  thi^  common 
fund  of  moral  truth — not  in  the  style  of  the  preacher,  but  according  to  the 
method  and  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue.  The  words  of  Horace  Mann  are 
worthy  of  repetition  in  this  connection  and  especially  in  this  presence: 
*^  All  the  powers  of  the  mightiest  nation  can  never  prevent  bad  men  from 
doing  wrong;  the  only  way  to  diminish  the  amount  of  wrong  doing  is  to 
diminish  the  number  of  bad  men.^'  This  cannot  be  done  by  putting  them 
behind  prison  bars  or  by  putting  a  halter  around  their  necks.  It  must  be 
accomplished  through  the  schools  where  the*life  of  the  citizen  receives  its 
moulding,  in  a  very  large  degree. 

Finally,  the  highest  success  and  efficiency  of  any  system  of  public 
schools  will  not  be  measured  by  fine  buildiugs,  elaborate  appliances,  legal 
regulations  concerning  subjects  to  be  taught,  etc;  but  it  will  depend  upon 
the  person  who,  as  teacher,  daily  stands  before  his  pupils  as  their  guide, 
friend,  advisor,  and  elder  brother.  If  the  American  public  school  is  suc- 
cessfully to  cope  with  the  circumstances  which  confront  it,  if  it  shall  be 
able  to  solve  the  problems  which  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  it  to  solve,  then  it  must  be  equipped  with  a  more  substantial  teach- 
ing service,  especially  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  where  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  of  the  children  who  are  enrolled  in  our  schools  must 
receive  their  training.  Perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  those 
who  are  now  enraged  in  teaching  are  professionals.  In  the  lower  grades 
the  force  is  too  largely  composed  of  persons  too  young  fully  to  appreciate 
the  resix>nsibility  of  the  position,  and  who  have  received  no  special  train- 
ing for  the  work.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  who  are  now  teaching 
will  have  ceased  to  teach  in  five  years;  those  who  come  in  to  fill  their 
places  are,  as  a  class,  immature^  physically  and  mentelly.  All  this  needs 
to  be  changed.  A  plan  must  be  devised  to  cause  the  teaching  service  to 
become  brcNEider,  more  substantial,  more  self-respecting,  and  equal  to  all 
demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  children 
enrolled  in  our  schools  leave  before  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  I  attri- 
bute this  fact  more  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  teaching  service  than  to  any 
natural  distaste  for  study  and  the  routine  duties  of  school  life;  more  than 
to  the  indifference  and  inability  of  parents  from  a  financial  standpoint  to 
keep  their  children  in  school.  The  school  that  has  for  its  teacher  a  person 
lacking  sympathy  with  child  life,  devoid  of  high  ideals,  lacking  the  ability 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  his  pupils,  unable  to  develop  enthusiasm  and 
the  appreciation  of  worthy  motives,  is  a  sorry  place  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Give  us,  then,  the  natural,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  sympathetic, 
the  best  trained,  the  best  intellectually  and  morally  equipped  teachers  for 
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our  primary  and  grammar  grades;  pay  them  the  best  salaries  so  that  they 
wiU  be  contented  and  happy  in  their  positions;  remove  from  them  all  care 
concerning  tenure  of  office,  and  our  schools  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
accomplish  the  work  the  State  needs. 

The  public  generally  has  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  ends,  pro- 
cesses, and  means  of  education.  This  condition  must,  mrongh  the  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  great  body  of  professional  teachers,  be  changed  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  general  demand  for  teachers  in  all  grades  of  our  public 
schools  who  Jiave  an  intellectual  and  working  mastery  of  educational  prin- 
ciples. The  modern  world  is  beginning  to  say,  but  must  say  it  mo^e 
emphatically  year  by  year,  that  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  the 
physician,  the  artist,  and  the  artisan  in  every  sphere,  must  understand  the 
raiiondXe  of  his  process.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  operate  upon 
the  finest  of  material — 

"  To  play  the  harp  whose  tones,  whose  living  tones, 
Are  left  forever  in  the  strings. 

The  State  should  see  to  it  that  this  work  is  not  assumed  by  those  who 
have  no  fitness  either  by  nature  or  by  training  for  such  an  important 
task. 


DO  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PREPARE  FOR  CITIZENSHIP? 

JUDGE  C.   B.   GRANT,   LANSING. 

I,  too,  was  once  9  pedagogue,  and  since  listening  to  the  eloquent  tribute 
paid  you  by  the  representative  of  the  democratic  party,  I  nave  almost 
regretted  that  I  ever  abandoned  your  profession. 

The  framers  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  north- 
west territory  saw  fit  to  declare,  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  01  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

The  people  of  the  great  States  carved  out  of  this  territory  have,  in 
obedience  to  this  declaration,  established  and  maintained  schools  and 
universities  to  prepare  the  youth  for  citizenship.  Today  the  school  tax  is 
the  heaviest  of  all.  It  falls  upon  all  property  and  all  owners  of  property 
alike.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  citizen  has  no  children  to  educate, 
or  that  the  owner  resides  in  a  foreign  State  or  country.  The  right  to  tax- 
ation rests,  and  must  rest,  upon  the  compensation  he  receives  by  an 
enlightened,  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  honest  citizenship  which  respects 
his  personal  and  property  rights.  Only  because  an  educated  citizen  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  valuable  to  the  State  and  the  community  than  an  ignorant 
one;  because  he  is  less  likely  to  become  a  pauper  or  criminal;  because  he 
saves  rather  than  increases  taxation, — is  a  State  justified  in  taxing  individ- 
uals to  educate  him. 

After  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  the  common  school  system  in  this 
country,  vour  association  has  invited  me  to  answer  tlvd  question,  "  Do  our 
public  schools  prepare  for  citizenship?"  The  propounding  of  the  ques- 
tion by  a  State  association  of  teachers,  implies  a  doubt  as  te  the  answer. 
Only  mv  interest  in  the  matter  is  my  excuse  for  a  hasty  acceptance.  I 
regret  that  so  important  a  subject  has  not  fallen  inte  more  experienced 
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,and  competent  hands  for  treatment.  If  I  shall  say  aught  to  infoke  dis- 
cussion and  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  my  paper  may  not  be  wholly 
worthless. 

The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have  that  education  of  the  youth  which 
will  tend  most  to  relieve  them  from  taxation,  from  pauperism,  crime,  and 
criminals;  to  inculcate  morality  and  integrity;  to  make  good  citizens. 
This  education  is  necessarily  five-fold;  viz.,  mental,  physical,  moral,  legal, 
and  religious. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  religious  education  which  the  great  statesmen  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  believed  to  be  "necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,"  and  which  evidently  they  oelieved  should 
somehow  be  taught  in  the  schools.  I  quote,  however,  without  comment, 
the  following  statement  by  a  student  and  writer  on  venality  in  American 
voters:  "I  have  been  struck  by  the  remark  of  a  man,  himself  'not -much 
of  a  christian,'  as  he  would  probably  say,  that  among  the  foreign  ele- 
ment you  will  find  venality  most  where  the  religion  of  childhood  and 
ite  restraints  have  been  abandoned.  This  is  true  for  both  the  American 
and  the  more  recently  transplanted  stocks." 

Neither  shall  I  discuss  the  mental  education.  In  this  respect  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  public  schools,  while  not  perfect  in  methods,  are 
entitled  to  a  verdict  by  the  people  of  **  well  done."  They  give  sufficient 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  studie^fMurnish 
all  the  practical  knowledge  required  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  lite. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  physically,  morally,  and  legally,  the  pub- 
lic schools  do  not  prepare  for  citizenship  as  they  ought  and  as  the  State 
and  taxpayers  have  the  right  to  demand. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

One  cannot  look  over  the  children  in-any  school  without  seeing  more  or 
less  pale  and  sickly  faces,  round  and  stooped  shoulders,  hollow  chests,  and 
other  evidences  of  an  unsound  body.  Undoubtedly  much,  posail4y^*4it^ 
most  of  this,  is  due  to  heredity  and  home  environments  It  is,  no^ver, 
certain  that  some  is  due  to  the  bad  and  unhealthf  ul  habits  of  the  children. 
It  is  also  certain  that  nearly  all  could  be  physically  improved  by  proper 
instruction,  treatment,  and  training.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  stunted  the 
growth  of  thousands  of  our  boys  in  our  schools,  both  physically  and  tblBn- 
tally,  and  is  doing  so  now.  It  has  been  a  common  sight  among  the  school 
children  of  Lansing  to  see  boys  from  8  to  16  years  of  age  smoking  cigar- 
ettes on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  I  have  myself  seen  them,  almost- 
under  the  shadows  of  the  principal  school  building. 

(At  this  point  Judge  Grant  related  some  observations  of  his  own  which 
strongly  illustrated  the  growth  of  this  evil  among  our  youth. ) 

Children  are  crowded  with  mental  instructiou  to  the  exclusion  of  physi- 
cal, which  is  more  needful  and  will  be  more  helpful  to  all  concerned. 
Labor  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  He  who  does  not  labor  is  of  little 
use  to  any  one,  and  society  sheds  no  tears  on  his  exit  from  the  world. 
Most  musti  labor  manually,  but  whether  it  be  manual  or  mental  labor,  a 
sound  body  is  essential  to  good  work.  The  physical  condition  of  a  child 
should  be  ascertained  upon  his  entering  school,  and  his  physical  instruction 
and  training  directed  to  strengthening  the  weak  parts.  Many,  possibly 
most  children,  in  our  public  schools  receive  no  such  examination  or  train- 
ing at  home.     Consequently,  if  they  get  it  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  schools 
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The  State  and  the  taxpayers  are  as  much  interested  in  sonnd  bodies  as 
they  are  in  soun4  minds.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  to  educate  the  one  as  the 
other.  I  think  I  need  but  to  mention  the  subject,  to  follow  it  with  the 
truthful  assertion  that  our  public  schools  stand  next  door  to  an  utter  fail- 
ure to  physically  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  proper  citizenship. 
Many  teachers,  graduates  of  our  high  schools,  are  walking  examples  of 
this  utter  failure.  I  hope  that  some  one  will  be  able  truthfully  to  contro- 
vert this  statement  If  he  does,  he  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  able  to 
state  that  boys  and  girls  upon  entering  school  are  careiuUy  examined  by 
competent  medical  4  men  and  women,  their  physical  weaknesses  carefully 
noted,  and  that  they  are  carefully  trained  to  remedy  such  weaknesses;  that 
pupils  are  taught  by  competent  persons  how  to  breathe,  how  to  walk,  how 
to  sit,  how  to  eat,  and  bow  to  exercise;  that  they  are  taught  physical  train- 
ing, culture,  and  exercise,  by  persons  competent  to  teach;  that  they  are 
instructed  in  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  nar- 
cotics upon  their  health  and  constitutions;  that  boys  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  21  are  taught  by  men  of  high  character  and  standing  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  the  physical  (to  say  nothing  of  the  moral)  necessity  of  liv- 
ing pure  lives,  and  the  effect  of  excesses,>not  only  upon  their  own  persons 
and  health  and  happiness,  but  upon  the  generations  to  follow  them. 
Until  these  things  are  done — I  speak  with  measured  words — the  public 
schools  are  not  preparing  for  good  physical  citizenship.  It  is  my  delib- 
erate opinion  that  if  one-fifth  of  the  school  time  were  spent  in  physical 
education,  the  scholar,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  would  be  farther  advanced 
both  physically  and  mentally  than  he  is  now,  and  better  prepared  to  per- 
form all  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  morality  is  essential  to  good  citizenship. 
Every  immoral  citizen  is  a  bad  citizen.  His  influence  is  corrupting,  his 
example  demoralizing,  and  his'  conduct  destructive  of  virtue  and  honor. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  school  to  send  boys  and  girls  out  into 
society  with  the  best  moral  equipment  possible.  Nothing  short  of  the 
best  will  answer  the  requirement.  To  what  extent  these  moral  principles 
which  underlie  all  pure  citizenship  are  taught  in  the  schools,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  This,  however,  I  6an  say;  that  profane,  vulgar,  and  obscene 
remarka  among  the  boys  and  even  among  the  girls,  are  not  uncommon.  I 
say  this  from  actual  observation.  I  have  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  schools  and  have  seen  obscene  marks  made  by  boys  of  all  ages  on  side- 
walks, fences,  and  buildings.  A  prominent  teacher  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  State  to  whom  I  spoke  upon  this  subject,  in  referring  to  the 
boys  shocked  me  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  was  as  prevalent  among  the 

?;irl8  as  among  the  boys.  I  have  known  parents  to  take  their  children 
rom  the  public  schools  and  send  them  to  private  schools,  because  of 
remarks  they  had  heard  at  school  and  repeated  at  home,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  they  did  not  know.  Boys  and  girls  need  separate  and 
explicit  instruction  upon  this  subject.  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  found 
indulging  in  such  conduct  or  language,  he  or  she  should  be  privately  and 
severely  reprimanded  and  instructed.  If  still  persisted  in,  the  pupil 
should  be  removed  from  the  public  school  and  placed  in  some  other  insti- 
tution. I  am  well  aware  that  children,  while  going  to  and  from  school, 
are  apt  to  hear  such  language  from  men  upon  the  streets.    This  fact  ren- 
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ders  the  necessity  of  education  npon  this  point  more  imperative;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  education  in  the  schools  may  reach  the  home  as 
well.  They  should  be  taught  that  such  conduct  and  language  is  not  only 
wrong  morally,  but  legally;  and  the  law  upon  this  subject  should  be  read 
to  them.  The  members  of  this  association  can  tell,  perhaps  better  than  I^ 
whether  the  schools  are  performing  their  proper  function  in  this  regard. 

LEOAL    EDUCATION. 

By  this  I  mean  instruction  in  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property,  and 
the  laws  defining  and  protecting  them.  In  this  respect  I  believe  there  is 
an  utter  failure  of  proper  education  in  our  public  schools.  A  proper  edu- 
cation in  this  regard  would,  in  my  judgment,  prevent  many  crimes  and 
save  many  boys  from  the  reform  school  and  from  becoming  criminals.  It 
should  be  begun  just  as  early  as  the  child  finds  a  place  in  the  public  school. 
The  laws  can  be  easily  explained  so  that  pupils  of  tender  years  may  readily 
understand  them.  They  should  be  taught  the  law  in  regard  to  malicious 
injuries  to  trees,  fences,  and  buildings;  that  it  is  a  crime  to  enter  an 
orchard  or  garden  and  take  and  carry  away  the  fruit  therefrom ;  and  should 
also  be  taught  all  the  other  laws  upon  the  statutes  in  relation  to  personal 
and  property  rights.  The  importance  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  should  be  explained  to  them,  as  well  as  the  laws  regulating  it. 
A  very  practical  lesson  could  be  given  the  older  pupils  by  causing  them  to 
examine  the  law  themselves,  prepare  registration  and  poll  lists,  provide  a 
ballot  box,  and  hold  an  election.  If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  read  two 
articles  by  D.  J.  McCook,  in  the  Forum  for  1892,  on  the  venal  voters  in  the 
United  States,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  our  schools  upon 
this  important  duty  of  citisenship  and  of  preparing  pupils  for  its  exercise. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
this  education.  The  school  boards  should  take  immediate  steps  to  provide 
for  this  education.  Its  effect  would  be  far  reaching  and,  in  my  judgment, 
would  accomplish  suclx  a  reform  as  to  astonish  the  average  citizen.  This 
can  be  done  without  great  expense;  probably  without  any  expense  at  all. 
An  address  upon  the  various  subjects  involved  should  be  given  to  the 

Supils  at  least  once  a  fortnight;  once  a  week  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
etter.  These  could  be  secured  in  every  city  and  village  from  judges, 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  prominent  business  men.  I  trust  that  no 
man,  whether  an  official  or  in  private  life,  would  refuse  to  perform  so 
important  a  service  for  his  municipality,  his  State,  imd  his  country. 

Judge  Grant  hereupon  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  views  by  the  relation 
of  a  number  of  instances  occurring  at  Houghton  and  Marquette  under 
his  own  observation,  when  an  effort  to  make  children  understand  the  laws 
of  the  land  was  followed  by  a  most  marked  change  in  their  treatment  of 
public  property.  He  concluded  his  practical  and  helpful  address  by 
reference  to  the  harmful  influence  of  some  of  the  practices  allowed  in  some 
educational  institutions  of  our  land,  pertinently  saying,  ''I  have  no  patience 
with  any  school  or  college  where  stakes  are  put  up  on  foot-ball  games.  It 
is  gambling,  pure  and  simple." 

At  conclusion  of  the  program  a  general  invitation  was  extended  to  attend 
the  reception  held  in  the  Governor's  parlors,  the  guests  being  received  by 
Supt  Pattengill  and  wife.  Judge  McGrath  and  wife,  Judge  Montgomery 
and  wife,  Judge  Hooker,  Secretary  Gardner,  Commr.  French,  and  John 
Donovan,  assisted  by  Hon.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gower,  Supt  Hoyt  and  wife, 
Pres.  Gorton,  and  Miss  Florence  Fox. 
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THURSDAY,  A.  M. 

With  the  exception  of  the  adjourned  meeting  of  commissioners,  Thurs- 
day forenoon  was  devoted  to  one  general  session  of  the  association,  and 
Representative  Hall  was  well  filled  by  9  A.  M. 

A  piece  of  instrumental  music  was  well  rendered  by  Cora  Playter  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  proficiency  to  be  attained  in  finger  read- 
ing was  illustrated  by  Oren  Nichols,  who  read  the  103d  Psalm  so  well 
that  one  could  scarcely  credit  his  inability  to  see.  An  invocation  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Osborne  of  Lansing,  was  followed  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Elsie  Jen- 
sen of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  who  also  responded  to  an  encore. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  by  the  secretary: 

Denver,  Col,  Dec.  26, 1894, 
President  State  Teachers^  Association: 

Gome  in  the  evenlDff,  oome  in  the  morning,  oome  when  you're  looked  for,  or  oome^ 
without  warning,  to  the  meeting  in  July. 

AARON  GOVE, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  N.  E.  A, 

President  Grawn  appointed  as  Committee  on  Nominations  the  follow 
ing: — Prof.  Hamilton  King  of  Olivet,  Supt  H.  T.  Blodgett  of  Ludington^ 
Commr.  D.  E.  McClure  of  Oceana  county,  Supt.  E.  M.  Plunkett  of  Ovid,. 
Miss  Ella  Hutchins  of  Ionia. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: — Pres.  A.  G.  Slocum  of  Kalamazoo,  Prof. 
Austin  George  of  Ypsilanti,  Supt  G.  B.  Catton  of  Cadillac,  Commr.  Cora 
M.  Goodenow  of  Ottawa  Co.,  Prin.  H.  Z.  Brock  of  Hancock. 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS. 


SUPT.  0.  O.  HOYT,  LANSING. 


The  subject  of  professional  ethics  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  Little 
has  been  written  about  it  In  presenting  it  for  the  first  time,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  "  blaze  his  own  path."  The  aim  of  this  paper  will  be  to  present 
a  few  timely  thoughts,  hoping  that  discussion  will  be  provoked  and  thereby 
good  come  to  all.  It  is  not  the  design  to  bring  before  you  a  code  of  ethics 
For  adoption,  but  rather  an  attempt  will  be  made  as  briefly  as  possible^ 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  few  facts  that  do  exist. 

In  attempting,  or  even  in  presuming  to  attempt  to  formulate  any- 
thing upon  the  ethics  of  the  teacher's  profession,  it  seems  desirable 
first  to  inquire  what  constitutes  the  ethics  in  other  professions.  Ethics, — 
science  of  human  duty.  The  treating  of  the  nature  of  moral  obligations^ 
and  of  the  duty  that  each  individual  holds  to  the  other  as  well  as  to  the 
common  body;  and  as  such,  the  consideration  of  the  breach  of  contracts^ 
resistance  to  authority,  ingratitude,  and  slander,  as  being  wrong. 

No  physician  of  any  "  school  of  medicine  '*  who  has  any  respect  for  him- 
self or  his  profession,  would  presume  even  to  suggest  a  remedy  to  a  person 
who  has  an  attending  physician.     He  certainly  would  not  consent  to  take 
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charge  of  a  case,  until  the  attending  physician  had  been  discharged. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  he  apply  for  a  case.  Lawyers  are  equally 
as  particular  in  their  conduct  in  dealing  with  each  other  professionally; 
and  even  a  minister  would  not  apply  for  a  pulpit  which  had  not  been 
declared  vacant.  Let  it  be  proven  that  any  member  had  violated  these 
principles  and  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  a  physician,  to  exclude  him  from 
any  medical  society;  It  would  disbar  a  lawyer  and  depose  a  minister. 
Of  course  individual  members  do  violate  these  principles  of  right;  but  in 
so  doing  they  have  violated  the  ethics  of  their  profession  and,  when  found 
out,  they  are.  branded  as  unworthy  of  further  confidence. 

How  is  it  with  us?  As  the  close  of  the  school  year  approaches,  likewise 
an  increase  of  the  mail  service  is  required.  Superintendents  and  boards 
are  deluged  with  scores  of  applications,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  val- 
uable and  precious  letters  of  recommendation.  The  gentlemen  don  new 
suits  and  take  sundry  and  very  mysterious  trips  to  other  towns,  while  the 
ladies  with  their  sweetest  smiles  seek  to  interview  the  school  authorities. 
The  air  is  filled  with  rumors.  Mr.  A.  of  the  town  B.  is  not  satisfactory  to 
his  board;  forthwith  the  town  is  flooded  with  letters,  testimonials,  and 
newspaper  clippings.  The  place  hunter  is  after  Mr.  A.  and  it  is  a  wondet 
if  he  holds  his  position.  He  does  not.  Only  one  of  the  seventy-five  or 
more  applicants  is  chosen  and  that  one  immediately  resigns  in  his  own 
town,  where  two  months  since  he  had  been  voted  an  increase  of  salary  to 
remain  and  had  accepted.  The  board  of  education  at  B.,  so  say  the  local 
papers,  had  unanimously  offered  him  the  principalship  of  their  schools. 
Of  course  nothing  is  said  of  poor  Mr.  A.  who  lost  his  position,  or  of  the 
unlimited  amount  of  work  and  personal  influence  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
successful  candidate.  A  board  of  education  had  merely  recognized  the 
fancied  superior  ability  of  a  teacher  and  called  him  to  a  higher  position. 

There  is  no  written  code  of  ethics  in  our  profession,  but  tnere  is  an 
unwritten  one.  Do  we  violate  these  principles  of  right  in  our  dealings 
with  each  other,  with  our  boards,  our  people,  or  our  pupils?  As  long  as 
the  disregard  of  all  moral  obligations  to  each  other  continues,  and  the 
unseemly  and  unwarranted  wrangling  for  place  is  permitted,  and  the  pres- 
ent insecurity  of  oflice  terms  prevail,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  teaching  being 
or  ever  becoming  a  profession.  We  plead  not  for  a  formal  list  of  rules — 
it  is  not  desirable  or  best — but  every  true  teacher  asks  for  honest  dealing 
strictly  in  accordance  vrith  the  golden  rule.  Insist  on  an  adherence  to 
the  unwritten  law;  and  then,  as  a  noted  educator  has  said, ''  The  teacher's 
profession  will  one  day  stand  at  the  head  of  all  professions.  It  will  take 
its  true  place  when  teachers  exalt  it  by  honest,  efficient  study  of  the  laws 
of  being,  and  a  wise  and  courageous  application  of  the  truth  found." 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  first  to  a  principle  that  it  seems  is  the 
easiest  and  the  most  often  violated.  When  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent 
is  entrusted  to  a  place  by  a  board  of  education  as  representatives  of  the 
community,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parties  to  the  contract  to  maintain  and 
practice  at  all  times,  a  true  spirit  of  loyalty.  This  principle  of  practice 
should  be  the  first  one  for  the  teacher  to  consider  and  observe.  A  failure 
to  do  this  will  cause  disruption  and  discord,  can  but  reflect  discredit  to  the 
school  authority,  and  work  positive  injury  to  the  school  itself. 

Few  of  us  but  have  had  more  or  less  experience  with  the  disloyalty  of 
fellow  workers,  and  all  will  agree  that  there  are  no  acts  so  low  or  demoral- 
izing. On  the  contrary,  no  compliment  so  high  can  be  paid  a  teacher  as  to 
flay  that  he  is  perfectly  loyal  to  bis  school,  to  his  superintendent,  or  td  his 
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commissioner.  Implicit  obedience  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the 
soldier.  The  school,  first  of  all,  sbiould  teach  children  to  be  obedient 
Why  then  should  toe  not  be  subservient  to  the  authorities  over  us?  We 
are  all  working  in  the  cause  of  edacation,  for  the  one  and  only  end  of  a 
school, — the  development  of  human  character,  the  development  of  moral 
power  as  demonstrated  in  habits  of  action. 

The  question  often  arises,  to  what  extent  a  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner is  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  a  teacher.  Whether  he 
may,  or  may  not,  to  an  extent  be  responsible,  it  is  most  certainly  his  duty 
to  be  true  to  his  teachers,  supporting  them  manfully  in  their  work  of 
assisting  him  in  the  administration  of  the  afiFairs  of  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  the  right  to  expect  and  even  to  insist,  if  necessary 
up  to  the  point  of  dismissal,  that  all  teachers  shall  be  unswerving  in  alle- 
giance to  him,  to  the  school  authorities,  and  to  each  other. 

How  often  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  teacher,  in  an  underhanded 
manner,  attempts  to  belittle  the  successful  attempts  of  a  co-worker, 
by  poisoning  the  minds  of  other  teachers  and  of  pupils  even,  to  the 
poidt  of  almost  inciting  a  rebellion,  oftentimes  being  successful  in 
causing  the  discharge  and  downfall  of  an  excellent  teacher.  How  despica- 
ble and  cowardly  is  such  an  act;  and,  when  known,  it  should  be  published 
to  the  entire  profession,  and  all  confidence  and  esteem  should  be  withdrawn. 

Many  a  superintendent  has  made  a  success  of  his  work  through  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  his  teachers,  and  many  a  one  has  been  ruined 
through  their  disloyalty.  Perhaps  it  was  merited,  on  account  of  his 
unwarranted  assumption  of  authority,  laqk  of  assistance,  or  disloyalty  on 
his  part;  but  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right  No  one  thing  has  more 
to  do  with  making  a  success  of  any  school  system,  than  the  spirit  of  faith- 
fulness in  teacher  to  teacher,  and  teacher  to  school  authority.  There  may 
be  poor  methods,  but  this  defect  will  be  more  than  compensated  for,  if 
there  is  found  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  kindness,  and  charity. 

There  are  two  things  that  perplex  every  teacher;  first,  how  to  get  a 
desirable  position  and,  second,  how  to  hold  it.  In  the  solution  of  either  or 
both  of  these  questions,  arises  many  of  the  cases  of  the  violations  of  the 
teacher's  ethics.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  desire  situations: — 
those  who,  from  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances  in  the  case,  must  make 
a  change  or  leave  the  profession;  and  those  who,  having  already  secured  a 
good  school,  are  wishing  for  a  better  one.  Now,  no  teacher  would  do  any- 
thing to  thwart  either  of  the  above  persons  from  gaining  that  which  he 
most  desires,  but  protest  is  ottered  against  the  means  by  which  these  ends 
are  sought. 

The  law  requires  all  teachers  to  hold  a  certificate,  and  it  further  provides 
that  a  contract  must  be  entered  into;  without  either  of  these,  wages  may 
be  withheld.  A  contract  is  a  contract  It  is  equally  as  binding  upon  the 
teacher  as  upon  the  school  board.  The  contract,  then,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation;  and,  by  means  of  it,  every  teacher  is  enabled  to  decide  for 
himself,  the  right  or  wrong  of  every  transaction  connected  with  the  secur- 
ing^of  positions,  as  well  as  resignations  or  the  violation  of  contracts. 

jDnring  the  next  few  months,  even  the  casual  observer  will  be  able  to 
find  one  or  more  instances  similar  to  the  following:  a  superintendent  or 
principal  signs  a  contract  with  his  board  early  in  the  new  year;  he 
soon  after  opens  a  series  of  correspondence  with  other  places,  where  either 
a  superintendent  is  under  contract  and  has  not  declared  his  intention  of 
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vacating  the  place  or  the  certainty  of  his  office  is  not  secure.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  vacancy  is  perhaps  found,  by  underbiddiug  the  position  is 
secured,  and  board  No.  1  is  left  ia  the  lurch.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
resignation.  Sometimes  the  board  will  release  the  candidate  from  his  con- 
tract; they  do  this,  generally,  when  they  see  that  he  is  determined  to  go. 

In  the  larger  schools,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  procure  teachers  in 
the  middle  of  the  year.  The  superintendent  will  visit  teachers  in  another 
school  and,  if  one  is  found  satisfactory,  will  tender  her  a  position  at  an 
advanced  salary.  She  immediately  asks  for  a  release,  which  is  perhaps 
panted,  especially  if  she  has  been  faithful  and  the  school  authorities  are 
interested  in  her  welfare;  more  often  they  increase  her  salary  in  order  to 
retain  her. 

Early  in  the  new  year,  many  teachers  will  place  their  applications  with 
boards,  not  knowing  whether  a  vacancy  is  to  occur  or  not  These  are 
often  preceded  hj  letters  of  inquiry,  which  is  certainly  a  proper  proceed- 
ing. These  applications  are  quite  frequently  reinforced  by  the  solicitous 
intervention  of  friends,  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  a  "  pull" 
upon  the  board  or  the  superintendent,  thus  making  the  whole  matter  turn, 
not  on  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  but  on  the  question  of  the  political 
influence  exerted. 

Finally,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  entire  matter  of  securing  teachers  is 
adjusted.  All  the  places  are  filled  and  all  the  teachers  have  a  place.  The 
school  authorities  are  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  they  have  secured 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  But,  alas!  they 
are  too  often  doomed  to  disappointment 

Marriage  is  an  honorable  institution  and  there  can  be  no  possible  object- 
ion to  a  teacher  getting  married.  The  facts  in  the  case  warrant  objections, 
however,  and  why  the  coming  event  should  be  kept  such  a  profound  secret, 
especially  when  it  involves  the  violation  of  a  contract,  I  am  too  dull  to 
comprehend.  Not  a  few  school  boards  re-employ  ^ood  teachers  with  the 
expectation  of  retaining  their  services  for  the  entire  year.  Id  doiug  this 
they  let  many  chances  go  by  of  securing  equally  as  good,  if  not  better 
ones.  They  sign  the  contract  in  good  faith,  onl^  to  find  the  week  before 
school  opens  or  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  that  this  same  contract  had  been 
the  shield  behind  which  had  been  hidden  the  wedding  festivities. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  these  cases  of  ^'  for  better  or  for  worse  " 
have  been  unhoped  for  and  sudden  visitations  of  providence,  as  it  were. 
Generally,  they  are  premeditated  and  are  calculated  to  make  a  superin- 
tendent rave  and  tear  his  hair. 

Fellow  teachers,  suppose  some  Friday  at  the  close  of  school,  you  should 
be  notified  that  your  services  would  be  no  longer  required.  You  would 
naturally  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  unusual  proceeding,  would  you 
not?  You  might  be  met  with  such  a  statement  as  the  following:  that, 
having  found  a  much  better  teacher  than  yourself,  at  a  considerably  less 
salary,  it  had  been  thought  best  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  to  maxe  the 
change.  You  would  of  course  have  a  contract  It  would  protect  you  and 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  would  enable  you  to  draw  your  salary.  The 
school  board  that  would  commit  such  an  act,  would  be  branded  as  cowardly 
and  dishonorable  by  every  fair  minded  person.  This  might  occur  oftener 
than  it  does,  were  it  not  for  the  law.  If  a  school  board  has  not  the  right, 
then,  legally  or  otherwise,  to  violate  contracts,  why  have  teachers?  I  have 
often  wondered  what  e£Fect  it  would  have,  if  it  were  made  so  that  a  teach- 
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er's  violation  of  contract  would  per  se  annul  the  certificate^  ^*  Let  na  do 
nnto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.** 

After  quite  an  extended  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of  teachers* 
it  has  been  found  that  not  a  little  cause  for  complaint  and  one  much 
asked  for  in  discussion,  is  along  the  line  of  the  base  ingratitude  and  the 
ill  treatment,  whether  malicious  or  otherwise,  accorded  to  former  teachers 
by  their  successors.  You  will  all  doubtless  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  good 
ethics  for  a  teacher  or  superintendent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  and  his 
knowledge  extends,  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor 
in  conducting  the  afiNdrs  of  a  school.  This  is  desirable  from  selfish,  if  not 
from  ethical  reasons.  When  these  plans  are  worked  out,  it  is  time  to 
supply  those  of  his  own.  In  this  way  no  possible  reflection  can  be  cast 
upon  a  former  administration.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the 
work  of  a  teacher  maligned  by  his  successor.  This  is  done  with  the  sole 
motive  of  building  up  himself  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  a  pernicious 
and  cowardly  practice,  and  one  in  which  no  true  teacher  will  indulge^ 
Teachers,  too,  in  the  same  school,  are  unjust  and  unfair  in  their  statements 
relative  to  the  work  of  their  associates.  This  is  more  often  the  work  of 
lealousy,  is  cowardly,  and  works  a  permanent  injury.  It  is  well  and  desira- 
ole  to  discuss  principles  and  methods.  In  this  way  we  grow  in  our  work; 
but  the  pr<Mctice  of  fellow  teachers  should  be  exempt  from  attack,  and  cer» 
tainly  there  should  be  no  reflection  upon  the  previous  work  that  has  been 
done. 

How  often  it  is  found  necessary  to  rearrange  courses  of  study.  What 
does  this  mean?  Has  the  demand  in  the  town  become  such  as  to  warrant 
this  unusual  proceeding?  Is  the  revised  course  superior  to  the  old  one? 
Does  it  not  too  often  mean  that  a  new  superintendent  or  principal  has  just 
commenced  w6i^?  Mark  you,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  charging  this  as  the  sole  cause  for  such  frequent  changes;  but  you  all 
know  that  such  things  do  exist  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  a  successful 
teacher's  reputation. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  general  propositions,  broad  in 
their  scope,  which  may  serve  as  topics  for  discussion,  if  for  nothing  else. 
I  believe  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  ethics  of  our  profession  and  that  not  a  little  dishonor  should  be 
attached  to  their  violation. 

1.  No  teacher  or  superintendent  should  become  a  candidate  for  a  posi- 
tion, until  it  has  been  definitely  decided  that  the  present  incumbent  shall 
not  remain  longer  than  the  present  term  of  contract.  When  the  board  has 
taken  such  action  as  precludes  the  present  incumbent  from  being  a  candi- 
date, or  when  he  has  announced  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  (or  re-election, 
it  is  proper  for  another  to  enter  the  field  as  an  applicant. 

2.  No  teacher,  while  under  contract,  should  make  application  for  another 
position,  without  first  securing  the  consent  of  his  board. 

3.  A  superintendent  should  never  make  a  proposition  to  a  teacher  under 
contract  with  another  board,  to  leave  his  position  during  the  term  for 
which  he  has  contracted,  without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  board  to  give  the  teacher  release  from  his  contract. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  teaching  profession  should  exercise  a  spirit  of 
loyalty,  by  giving  to  other  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  influence;  by  being 
careful  not  to  criticize  them  harshly;  and  by  speaking  a  good  word  for 
them  whenever  possible.     He  should  avoid  doing  whatever  might  tend  to 
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weaken  the  inflDence  of  his  fellows  with  the  school  officers,  and  most 
emphatically  he  should  never  underbid  another. 

5.  In  a  contest  for  a  position,  none  bat  strictly  honorable  means  shonld 
be  employed  by  the  contestants  and  their  friends.  After  a  board  has 
made  a  selection,  it  is  unprofessional  for  the  defeated  candidates  to  criti- 
cize the  successful  one,  or  to  charge  him  with  incompetency  or  of  having 
resorted  to  unfair  means  in  securing  the  position. 

As  has  been  said: — '*  Democracy  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world,  democ- 
racy without  efficient  common  schools  is  impossible,  and  every  school  in 
the  land  should  be  made  a  home  and  a  heaven  for  children."  This  makes 
the  teacher's  profession  the  grandest  and  the  noblest  one  of  all.  Standing 
as  we  do  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  century  and  viewing  the  past  with 
all  its  richness  <»f  discovery  and  invention,  we  turn  to  the  future  and  see 
new  and  better  things  to  hope  for.  With  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
a  little  child,  our  work  will  be  more  truly  scientific  in  all  its  phases,  grand 
in  its  results,  because  God  through  nature  has  ordained  it  thus.  Let  us 
not,  then,  my  fellow  workers,  do  anything  that  will  create  faction  or  dis- 
cord among  us,  but  with  "malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,"  let  us 
ever  maintain  and  support  that  hearty  fellowship  and  helpfulness  now 
existing,  and  which  can  only  be  perpetuated  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
ethics  of  our  chosen  and  life-long  profession. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  J.  D.  Sohillbr  of  Niles: 

This  is  a  timely  Bubjeot  and  one  that  has  been  far  too  long  neglected.  I  oan  add  lit- 
tle to  what  has  been  bo  well  eaid  by  Supt.  Hoyt,  except  to  ezprees  myself  in  full  sym- 
pathy and  accord  with  most  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  paper.  If,  however,  one  may 
assume  that  his  remarks  are  remembered,  he  may  further  flatter  himself,  with  the 
autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table,  that  his  thoughts  are  for  repeated  use,  like  a  carpenter's 
tools  and  not  like  so  many  postage  stamps,  each  to  be  only  once  uttered. 

I  said  this  subject  is  timely  and  I  might  also  say  novel.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  paper  embraces  subjects  entirely  new  to  the  thorough,  conscientious  teacher;  but 
that,  in  its  scope,  it  touches  upon  subjects  that  have  hitherto  not  been  recognized  by 
the  so-called  profession.  We  have  discussed,  over  and  over  again,  nearly  every  subject 
bearing  upon  education,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  this  subject  upon  Uie 
program  before.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  running  wild  over  method,  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  and  neglecting  the  culture  of  the  soul.  There  are  some  who  may  say 
this  is  all  '*  nonsense,"  "  preaching,"  and  all  that;  but  it  is  not  nonsense,  and  if  it  is 
preaching,  the  more  of  it  the  better.  We  need  some  earthquake  that  will  shake  a  few 
of  these  fundamental  truths  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  Michigan.  Have  not  many  of  us  been  led  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
*'  Has  any  superintendent  or  teaoheir  any  rights  that  another  superintendent  or  teacher 
is  bound  to  respect?  "  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  our  present  code  of  ethics  to  bind 
one  to  such  respect.  If  there  is,  I  feel  sure  it  has  never  found  a  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  preparatory  schools,  for  the  fruits  of  it  are  rarely  seen.  I  must,  therefore, 
thank  Supt.  Hoyt  for  his  wide  departure  in  treating  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
and  BO  long  neglected.    I  most  heartily  endorse  the  general  sentiments  of  the  paper. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  must  take  issue  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
paper  regarding  the  question,  "  Is  teaching  regarded  as  a  profession  in  the  same  sense 
as  law  or  medicine?  "  So  long  as  law  and  custom  regard  all  teachers  as  itinerants,  or 
educational  tramps,  and  the  law  requires  teachers  to  be  examined  annually  or  at  stated 
periods;  so  long  as  custom,  which  is  stronger  than  law,  requires  teachers  to  be  appointed 
annually  and  no  professional  training  is  required  as  a  pre- requisite  for  teaching,— just 
so  long  will  the  legal  status  of  the  teacher  be  in  accordance  with  the  popular  fallacy 
that  anybody  who  cka  get  a  certificate  is  fit  to  keep  school,  and  teaching  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  profession.  Before  teachers  can  gain  a  professional  footing,  there  must 
be  some  general  system  of  permanent  diplomas  authorized  by  State  law,  which  will  be 
recognized  when  one  steps  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  own  county  or  State,  as  are  med- 
ical diplomas  or  licenses  to  practice  law. 
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flave  we  not  reached  such  a  stage  of  progrees  that  a  normal  school  diploma  may  safely 
be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  fitnees  to  teach,  or  that  a  life  diploma  of  one  state 
may  be  legally  recogntizod  in  eveiy  other?  Teachers,  when  they  change  their  residence, 
ought  not  be  compelled  by  legal  enactments  to  halt  at  every  state  line,  city  limit,  or 
district  boundary,  to  submit  to  an  examination  in  order  to  prove  their  fitness  to  teaoh« 
As  long  as  the  law  requires  teachers  to  submit  to  f  remient  and  humiliating  examina- 
tions, so  long  will  school  officials  and  the  people  regard  them  with  a  certain  oondeeoen> 
sion.  A  first  grade  certificate,  when  given  by  the  State,  should  be  for  life  and  should 
be  recognized  oeyond  the  State  line. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dignify  as  a  profession  an  occupation  in  which  men  and  women 
are  subject  to  an  annual  loss  of  place  and  are,  at  the  cloee  of  each  year,  at  the  mercy  of 
an  ever-changing  school  board,  Teachers  should  be  chosen  for  life,  that  is,  good 
behavior.  As  soon  as  we  succeed  in  removing  these  two  great  barriers,  the  tescher^s 
calling  will  be  recognized  as  a  profession.  To  bring  about  such  a  result,  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  teacher  and  superintendent  of  Michigan. 

Regarding  the  second  topic  of  the  paper,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe,  as  a  rnle» 
teachers  are  loyal  to  the  superintendent  when  he  is  worthy  of  such  loyalty.  His  work 
as  an  inspector  of  schools  ought  never  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  teacher  as  a  species  of 
detective  work,  but  his  visits  ought  to  be  welcomed  as  thoee  of  a  friend  who  comes  to 
help  and  not  to  find  fault.  His  criticiEms,  if  made  with  proper  motive  and  in  the  right 
manner  will  be  kindly  received  by  the  teacher.  In  general  it  should  be  his  aim  to  add 
dignity  and  honor  to  the  teacher*s  office.  He  should  encourage  whatever  will  increase 
her  influence  with  pupils  and  parents,  protect  her  from  pressure  and  unreasonable 
criticism,  and  endeavor  to  re-enforce  the  power  of  the  school  by  the  influence  of  the 
home.  His  visits  should  be  an  inspiration  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  and  when  they 
find  him  to  be  a  man  of  strict  justice,  courteous  and  charitable,  he  will  secure  the  loy- 
al^ of  his  teachers.  » 

Such,  however.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  always  the  case  with  a  board.  Somehow, 
there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  a  school  board  is  a  corporate  body  destitute  of 
honor  when  dealing  with  an  individual.  When  a  teacher  pledges  his  services  for  a 
year,  it  should  be  considered  as  sacred  as  a  contract,  and  neither  should  be  broken 
except  under  the  most  extenuating  circumstancea  There  should  be  no  mental  proviso 
of  "unless  a  better  position  offers."  On  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  that  goes 
junketing  over  the  State  to  spy  out  the  best  teachers  and  then  encourage  a  violation  of 
contract  by  the  offer  of  a  better  position,  is  equally  destitute  of  honor. 

Again,  when  a  superintendent  or  teacher,  by  five  or  seven  years  of  faithful  service 
has  proved  himself  a  success  and,  by  some  political  shifting  or  through  some  religious 
or  social  revolution,  one  or  two  erratic,  crotchety  members  ate  elected  on  the  board 
hostile  to  him — instead  of  flooding  the  board  with  applications  offering  to  serve  for 
much  less  than  he  is  receiving,  he  should  receive  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cordial 
sttpport  of  the  profession.    The  motto  should  be,  "  Keep  hands  off." 

Finally,  I  would  have  a  superintendent  ostracized  who  would  tear  down  the  work  of 
his  predecessor  in  order  to  build  himself  up  in  the  estimation  of  former  enemies. 

An  educational  system,  in  order  to  have  coherence  and  vitality,  must  be  a  growth, 
always  progressive;  it  should  never  be  changeable.  He  who  administers  it  should  be 
able  to  Duild  up  on  the  foundation  which  others  have  laid  and  to  escape  from  the  nar- 
rowness which  would  reject  all  methods  but  his  own.  Every  new  departure  should  be 
a  safe  and  natural  advance.  Changes  should  be  made  to  build  up,  not  to  tear  down, 
That  educational  progress  has  been  great Iv  retarded  in  this  country  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  prematuie  and  profitless  changes,  cannot  be  doubted.  Men  have  been 
ready  to  prove  sll  things  bv  the  costly  experiment  of  trying  them;  they  have  not  been 
careful  to  hold  fast  that  which  was  good.  Symmetry  of  growth  has  been  sacrificed  by 
fickleness  of  direction. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  world  is  made  and  governed  by  divine  grace 
and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  filled  with  this  prin- 
ciple and  hold  within  ourselves  this  divine  feeling  of  grace  towards  all  fellow-laborers. 

Prof.  GuBirsT  of  Hillsdale: 

Whether  or  not  this  subject  is  entirely  new,  is  not  a  question  which  would  pay  us  to 
discuss;  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  not  new.  We  all  agree,  I  think,  that 
it  is  the  rule  which  underlies  our  rights  and  our  duties.  "  Wherefore,  all  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  I  think  the  gen- 
eral agreement  is  with  the  sentiment  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion,  and  the  only 
reason  I  would  discuss  it  at  all  here  is  this;  lest  someone  listening  to  these  papers, 
should  go  away  feeling  that  things  sre  worse  than  they  are.  They  are  bad  enough. 
We  all  admit  Uiat    But  it  is  true  that,  among  the  teachers  of  every  State,  there  is  a 
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Tery  large  company  of  those  who  have  profeesional  honor  and  observe  it;  and  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  who  have  not  that  sense  of  honor,  and  henoe  there  is  just  cause  for 
what  has  been  said  here  today.  Whether  or  not  in  the  paper  the  inference  was  that 
profeesional  honor  was  not  so  high  among  teachers  as  among  lawyers  and  physicians 
and  ministers,  I  am  not  sure.  I  underst^sd  the  inference  to  be  that  it  is  not  so  high. 
I  question  whether  it  is  not  fully  as  high  among  teachers,  as  among  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, or  even  ministera 

Db.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor: 

I  feel  for  one,  sir,  that  we  all  ought  to  feel  under  obligations  to  Superintendent  Hoyt 
for  the  very  interesting  and  suggestive  way  in  which  this  subject  has  been  presented. 
In  one  sense  it  is  not  altogether  a  new  or  novel  topic;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
whole  range  of  my  attendance  upon  teachers'  associations,  district  and  State  and 
national,  I  do  not  now  remember  ever  to  have  been  present  when  this  subject  was  di&- 
cussed,  and  I  have  had  considerable  range  of  opportunity  for  observation  in  that  regard 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Now,  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
honor  and  moral  principle  is  regarded  or  disregarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  the  country,  the  extent  to  which  that  is  true,  is  of  course  a  question 
about  which  different  persons  will  entertain  different  opinions;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  discussion  of  that  would  prove  to  be  very  profitable.  I  suppose  the  opinions  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  our  special  observations.  I  take  it  that  there  would  be  no 
disagreement  as  respects  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  truth 
lying  in  the  territory  around  which  Superintendent  Hoyt  has  drawn  a  pretty  plainly 
marked  line.  Now,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  evils  of  which  he 
complains  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result  of  ignorance.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  we  teachers  are  a  profession  or  not,  or  can  be  in  this 
country  in  the  sense  that  the  lawyers  and  physicians  and  ministers  are;  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  teaching  l^dy  for  the  time  being  is  a  fluctuating  body.  It  lacks 
that  permanence  and  stability  which  characterizes  the  other  professions.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  violation  of  what  we  may  call  professional  courtesy, 
professional  honor  and  ethical  principle,  in  some  instances  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  at  any  given 
time  have  never  heard  this  subject  discussed,  have  never  thought  about  it;  or,  to  go 
back  to  my  former  statement,  they  are  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  matter.  I  do  not 
intend  any  reflection  upon  any  person  or  number  of  persons,  when  I  so  state  these 
facts.  I  think  it  is  high  time  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in  a  thorough-going  and 
a  somewhat  searching  way;  and  I  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  a  half  day,  that  Mr.  Hoyt  might  re-read  his  propo- 
sitions one  by  one  with  opportunity  for  discussing  them. 

Db.  Fiske  of  Albion: 

I  simply  rise  for  a  word.  It  seemed  to  me  possible  that,  in  treating  this  subject,  the 
procedure  of  our  teachers  might  be  somewhat  misunderstood.  I  want  to  exhort  every 
teacher  to  covet  the  best  place,  and  to  aim  to  secure  the  bast  positions  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  has  entered;  and  I  can  conceive  of  a  nature  of  restlessness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  is  no  evidence  of  the  disloyalty  or  violation  of  the  proper  rules  of  ethics  in  the 
teachers'  profession.  Every  teacher  begins  work  on  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  profession 
as  a  rule;  and,  if  his  life  work  is  to  be  in  the  nrofeesion,  he  desires  to  rise  and  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  rise.  If  he  is  better  flttea  than  he  was  two  or  three  years  ago  to 
occupy  a  higher  position,  he  ought  to  seek  to  get  it  in  some  way.  He  is  wasting  per- 
haps a  portion  of  nis  talent,  if  he  does  not  get  it.  It  is  largely  true  that,  with  a  pro- 
gressive teacher,  with  many  of  them,  there  are  not  the  opportunities  for  rising  that  are 
desirable,  and  I  can  conceive  of  the  natural  restlessness  of  those  teachers  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  have  prepared  themselves  for  better  work  than  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing.  I  received  a  long  letter  two  or  three  weeks  ago  from  a 
gentleman  occupying  a  high  position  in  one  of  our  western  states.  He  said,  *'  I  am  not 
satistted  with  the  place  where  I  am.  I  want  to  look  around;"  and  he  said  still  further^ 
'*I  wish  you  would  keep  this  secret  and  not  let  my  board  know  anything  about  it.'' 
However,  his  purpose  was  not  to  break  away  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  but,  when  the 
proper  time  should  come,  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  get  a  better  place.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  a  teacher  to  feel  that  there  is  something  higher  for  him,  and  this  dissat- 
isfaction growing  out  of  the  scholarship  that  he  has  gained  and  of  the  fitness  that  he  is 
securing,  may  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  will  be  misuaderstood.  1  believe  that  no 
teacher,  except  at  the  proper  time,  ought  to  seek  to  break  away  from  the  position 
which  he  holds.  There  are  times  which  will  occur  when  his  own  interests  and  the 
good  that  he  can  do  in  the  world  may  be  an  excuse  for  his  breaking  away,  but  never  in 
violation  of  a  contract  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  honor  in  teachers.  There  is  a 
right  ambition  which  we  may  cherish,  and  I  hope  all  of  us  may  reach  it 
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On  motion  of  Prof.  Gumey,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
consider  a  code  of  professional  ethics  and  submit  a  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  the  following  gentlemen  composing  it:  Sapt.  C.  O,  Hoyt 
of  Lansing;  Prof.  G.  H.  Gumey  of  Hillsdale;  Prin.  E.  P.  Bradley  of 
Ooldwater. 

Elton  Esselstyn,  Lansing's  truant  officer,  then  rendered  a  vocal  solo 
entitled  "Life,"  so  admirably  as  to  elicit  an  encore.  After  an  invitation 
from  Supt.  Church  for  the  teachers  to  visit  the  School,  for  the  Blind,  an 
intermission  of  ten  minutes  was  granted  and  this  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Boone's  announcment  that  all  Normalites  and  their  friends  were  to  meet  in 
the  First  Baptist  church  for  a  little  reunion  between  the  hours  of  4  and 
7:30;  a  chicken  pie  supper  was  also  to  be  served  in  the  dining-rooms  of 
the  same  church,  and  a  half  hour's  concert  to  be  given  in  the  church 
proper,  preceding  the  lecture  by  Jahu  DeWitt  Miller.  The  program  was 
then  continued. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
PBES.  L.   O.   GOBTON,   MICHIGAN  AGBIOULTURAL  OOLLEGB. 

With  a  full  comprehension  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  the  demand  made  by  the 
different  classes  for  subjects  especially  interesting  to  them,  it  is  with  a 
great  amount  of  trepidation  that  I  undertake  to  say  anything  upon  the 
subject  of  science  work  in  the  lower  grades.  Then,  again,  there  is  great 
danger  in  making  any  changes  in  a  course  of  study.  If  a  mistake  is  made, 
it  is  impossible  to  rectify  it.  The  material  we  have  to  deal  with  is  too  fine 
to  venture  many  experiments.  There  may  be  danger  of  turning  the  dia- 
mond into  charcoal.  Yet,  with  these  facts  clearly  before  me,  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  of  the  so-called  science  work  still  presses  itself  upon 
me.  The  economic  value  of  the  work,  the  demand  for  men  educated  in 
Bciientific  lines,  and  the  popular  feeling  (which,  however,  is  not  always  a 
safe  guide)  upon  the  subject,  makes  it  important  that  all  should  be  famil- 
iar with  at  least  the  elementary  principles  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  subjects  of  science.  We  hear,  perhaps,  too  much  about  this  being  a 
practical  age.  Be  this  so  or  not,  we  have  certainly  passed  the  age  of 
myths, — ^we  are  no  longer  dreamers. 

"  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  waa  beauty; 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty." 

We  have  reached  an  age  when  stubborn  facts  face  us  wherever  we  turn; 
and,  oh,  the  multitude  of  these  facts  and  their  "infinite  varieties  1"  It  may 
be  that  we  are  "of  little  faith,''  but  it  no  longer  suffices  to  say  that  phe* 
nomena  result  from  a  Creator's  will;  we  must  know  the  whys  and  where- 
fores. Affain,  with  the  different  inventions,  we  must  know  not  only  what 
they  are,  out  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  processes  of  evolution  by  which 
they  have  been  brought  about  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  telephone 
as  a  fact:  we  must  go  to  the  elementary  principles  of  electricity,  of  mag- 
netism, of  sound.  The  helix,  induction,  lines  of  force,  wave  motion^  con- 
servation of  forces, — these  must  be  our  alphabet;  Faraday,  Holtz,  Edison, 
Bell,  Tesla;  volts  and  amperes  and  ohms, — household  words. 
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How  closely  our  history  is  interwoven  with  scientific  inventions.  May 
we  not  say  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  To  science  we  owe  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  not,  I  think,  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  true  test  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  nation  must  now  be  measured  by  its  progress  in  science.'* 

The  educational  value  of  science  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  How 
easy  to  lead  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  from  the  simple,  the  type, — 
to  the  complex,  the  differentiated.  What  a  field  for  the  development  of 
the  observation.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  look  for  himself,  to  describe  what 
he  sees;  to  teach  him  to  discriminate,  to  classify.  Why,  only  about  sixty 
years  ago,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  St.  Fernando,  in  Chili, 
arrested  a  certain  M.  Benous  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  because  he  kept 
some  caterpillars  which  turned  into  butterflies.  This  work  also  stimulates 
in  the  pupil  a  love  for  intellectual  honesty.  He  is  dealing  with  the  real 
as  well  as  with  the  ideal.  What  an  inspiration  when  he  makes  a  discov- 
ery.   This  personality  of  the  science  work  is  of  inestimable  value. 

In  the  development  of  the  imagination,  what  ancient  myth  can  compare 
with,  say,  the  storv  of  gravitation,  with  every  particle  of  matter  affecting 
every  other  particle.  "There  is  no  breath  of  air  so  gentle,  no  wave  break- 
ing upon  the  sands,  but  the  vibration  of  their  movements  run  through  all 
space."  The  story  of  the  atom;  how  the  73  or  76  different  atoms  ^o 
together  to  form  all  the  different  substances;  or  the  story  of  heat,  in  its 
relation  to  the  molecular  theory.  Or  let  the  pupil,  in  the  flight  of  his 
imagination,  be  borne  on  a  beam  of  light  with  the  velocity  c^  185,000 
miles  a  second  and  visit  the  stars,  going,  if  you  please,  to  that  one  from 
which  Lord  Boss  estimated  it  would  take  the  light  thirty  millions  of  years 
to  reach  the  earth;  then,  returning,  pass  the  light  through  an  instru- 
ment, and  determine  the  composition  of  its  source.  (Someone  has  said 
that,  could  the  starry  heavens  be  seen  on  a  portion  of  the  earth  no  larger 
than  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  no  college  would  dare  to  graduate  a  student 
who  had  not  visited  the  place  and  made  himself  familiar  with  everything 
to  be  seen.)  Or  trace  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  tropical  flowers  through 
the  long  geological  ages,  embedded  in  the  earth,  brought  out  as  coal  from 
the  mine,  passed  through  the  gas  retort,  coming  out  as  coal  tar, — then, 
through  the  skill  of  the  chemist,  restored  again  to  us  in  the  form  of  bright 
aniline  dyes.  But  what  more  inspiring  lessons  can  the  child  have  than 
those  shown  in  the  fertilization  of  many  of  our  plants?  How  the  flower 
is  hung  out  as  a  banner  to  attract  the  insect,  and  how  in  many  of  them 
the  circles  of  color  attract  the  insect  to  the  pollen,  while  in  others  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  flower  is  such  that  the  insect  is  forced  to  pass 
from  the  stamen  over  the  pistil.  Again,  in  the  poinsettia,  where  the 
flower  itself  is  not  conspicuous  and  would  not  attract  the  insect,  the  whorl 
of  leaves  near  the  bud  becomes  a  bright  red  just  before  the  plant  blossoms. 
Or  the  lessons  of  many  of  the  insects;  their  method  of  obtaining  food  and 
of  protection.  Teach  the  pupils  to  ''look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God." 

It  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  judgment  How  easy 
to  go  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  unerring  operations  of 
natural  law  can  but  furnish  valuable  material  for  the  development  of  the 
moral  nature.  The  men  who  speak  of  the  cold  facts  of  science  have  but 
little  learning  on  the  subject.  They  see  simply  the  words  of  science  with- 
out the  spirit.  As  the  young  phvsiciaU)  upon  being  called  to  attend  a 
patient  who  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  ink,  consulted  his  "  handy  reference** 
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and  found  under  the  heading  of  **  Inks"  that  oxalic  acid  would  take  out 
ink,  whereupon  he  administered  the  acid  to  his  patient 

One  ^reat  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  teaching  science  in  the 
lower  grades,  is  that  teachers  have  confined  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
definition  of  science,  that  is,  classified  knowled^^;  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  toclassif:!^  subjects  into  kingdoms  and  sub-kingdoms,  genii  and  species, 
which  should  be  the  last  step  instead  of  the  first  The  very  names  them- 
selves are  frightening.  Then,  avoiding  the  objects  around  them,  they 
bring  forth  a  dried-up  specimen  of  a  star  fish  brought  by  some  distant 
relative  from  the  sea  shore,  to  use  as  a  type  of  something  the  pupils  have 
seen  nothing  of.  Work  in  physiology  has  been  attempt^  in  the  primary 
grades  by  using  physiological  charte  showing  the  entire  structure  of  the 
human  body,  from  the  epidermis  to  the  most  obscure  nerve.  Physical 
geography  taught  in  the  fourth  grade,  where  the  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  the  child  the  geological  features  of  the  continent  by  having  him 
repeat  that  North  America  is  a  mass  of  rock  3,000  miles  wide  and  4,700 
miles  long,  when  he  could  not  tell  within  half  a  mile  how  far  he  lived  from 
the  school  house  and  had  never  seen  a  bed  rock.  A  child  who  had  been 
taught  this  scientific  work  came  home  from  school  in  great  glee,  telling 
her  parents  that  she  knew  which  was  the  coldest  city  in  the  world 
Encouraged  by  them  to  go  on  with  her  story,  she  said  it  was  Chicago 
(referring  to  the  climatic  condition).  When  questioned  further,  she  said 
she  knew  the  reason  why.  It  was  because  Chicago  was  situated  in  a  valley 
extending  north  and  south,  with  mountains  on  each  side,  and  that  the 
cold  winds  from  the  north  pole  came  down  through  the  valley.  Farther 
conversation  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  valley  referred  to  was  the 
Mississippi  valley,  with  the  Bocky  Mountain  plateau  on  one  side  and  the 
Appalachian  Highlands  on  the  other.  Work  in  geology  and  physics  will 
be  attempted  when  the  child  has  never  seen  an  outcrop  of  rock,  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  stratification,  and  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  lever  and  a  level,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  from 
the  objects  which  are  everywhere  at  hand. 

In  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  lower  grades,  the  most  important 
difficulty  is  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  what  Dr.  Harris  calls  the  *'  peda- 
gogical form."  It  has  not  been  classified.  We  do  not  know  what 
to  teach  first,  nor  the  logical  sequence  of  the  different  branches,  nor 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  elementary  and  the  advanced;  how  much 
of  the  nomenclature  it  is  necessary  to  introduce,  nor  how  to  introduce  it 
Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subjects  by  the  teacher.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  introducing  one  of  his  lectures, 
remarks  something  as  follows:  "  I  used  to  deliver  scientific  lectures,  but 
stopped^  doing  so  some  years  ago  for  two  very  important  reasons.  First, 
the  audience  did  not  understand  what  I  was  trying  to  say;  and,  second,  I 
didn't  quite  understand  it  myself."  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  reflection 
upon  the  teacher.  She  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  first  prin- 
ctples  of  science.  She  has  had  high  school  chemistry,  high  school  botany, 
high  school  physics,  and  then  undertakes  to  give  the  primary  or  the  gram- 
mar school  pupils  the  same  sort  of  work  she  had  in  the  high  school.  The 
text  books  are  too  obscure  and  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  beginners.  They 
are  histories  of  the  development  of  science,  and  serve  only  as  memory  les- 
sons. Expensive  apparatus  of  polished  lacquered  brass  in  a  mahogany 
frame,  too  fine  for  the  student  to  handle,  and  too  costly  for  the  teacher  to 
10 
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take  oat  of  the  case,  is  provided.    Science  work  should  be  begun  with  very 
young  children  in  the  way  of  observation  lessons  and  for  language  work. 

The  time  I  am  allotted  for  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  present  any- 
thing like  a  detailed  course,  and  only  the  faintest  outline  can  be  given. 
Owing  to  the  ease  of  procuring  material  and  the  abundance  of  objects, 
botany  lessons  seem  most  natural  to  start  with.  Study  from  the  objects; 
the  branches,  roots,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  or  seeds;  compare  the  different 
kinds  of  branches  of  oak,  elm,  willow,  evergreens,  maple,  horse  chestnut^ 
poplars,  etc.  Let  the  pupil  describe  their  differences.  If  in  the  winter 
time,  put  the  branches  in  water  and  watch  the  buds  start  Teach  the 
pupil  to  see;  compel  him  to  find  out  for  himself.  Grow  in  the  school 
room  in  chalk  boxes  filled  with  damp  sawdust,  com,  beans,  etc. ;  examine 
the  roots  and  note  differences;  study  the  use  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  bean 
and  the  pea;  study  the  seedlings  at  all  ages;  note  the  difference  between 
the  leguminous  plants  and  the  cereals.  Then  the  flower,  most  wonder- 
ful thing  in  plant  creation  I  Separate  the  parts  and  paste  them  on  paper  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  ta^en  apart  Require,  or  better  say  request^ 
the  pupil  to  do  this  work  at  home.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  destroying  his 
love  for  the  beautiful;  and  thus  other  things,  as  cell  .growth,  fertilization, 
cultivation,  development  of  varieties  by  selection,  tendrils  and  otherclimbers, 
motion  of  plants,  carnivorous  plants,  appendages  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
destruction  by  insects,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher  who  will  start 
with  this  work.  Dealing  with  the  varied  forms  of  animal  life;  what  a 
variety  of  lessons  may  be  given.  Teach  the  pupils  to  collect  insects  and 
study  their  habits;  to  study  the  growth  of  the  insect  from  the  egg  to  matur 
ity.  Grysalides and  cocoons  may  be  found  on  fences,  under  stones  and  dry 
boards,  and  under  the  bark  of  old  trees.  Watch  the  development  through 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  states.  How  nicelv  all  this  work  in  botany  and 
Boology  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  free-hana  drawing. 

In  the  sccalled  physical  geography,  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  geo^. 
raphy,  I  would  teach  the  younger  pupils  very  little.  The  causes  of  certain 
well  known  phenomena,  as  rain,  snow,  hail,  fog;  a  little  about  the  clouds, 
frost,  change  of  seasons;  the  following  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the  cloud 
through  the  mountain  snow,  the  spring,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  ocean, 
and  the  cloud  again,  may  profitably  be  attempted.  Teach  him  to  observe 
phenomena  until  he  can  truthfully  say, 

"In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  htUe  I  can  read." 

In  the  grammar  grades,  besides  the  work  already  spoken  of,  I  would 
introduce  work  in  physics  and  chemistry.  All  the  work  in  these  branches 
should  be  begun  by  experiments  only.  I  would  outline  for  the  student 
experiments  to  be  condacted  at  home;  experiments  illustrating  the  differ- 
ent properties  of  matter;  some  simple  work  in  mechanics,  pneumatics,  and 
hydrostatics.  What  delightful  experiments  may  be  performed  with  sound, 
heat,  light,  and  electricity,  with  mere  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  with  little  or  no  material  other  than  that  to  be  found  in  the 
poorest  household.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  student  would  perform 
the  experiments  in  school,  but  I  fully  realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  experiments  may  be  conducted  with  the  aim* 
plest  apparatua  An  ink  bottle  with  a  piece  of  lamp  wick  through  the 
cork  will  answer  nicely  for  an  alcohol  lamp;  a  drawn  out  and  bent  glass 
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tube  forms  a  blow-pipe;  thin  drinking  glasses  take  the  place  of  beakers; 
and  the  combination  of  kindling  blocks  and  a  boy's  jacknife  will  f  nrnish 
much  valuable  apparatua  What  a  multitude  of  experiments  in  chemistry 
may  be  performed  by  the  pupil  at  home  I  The  chemistry  of  water; — ^how 
water  boils;  the  non-heat  conducting  powers  of  water;  the  experiment  of 
boiling  water  at  low  temperature  by  diminishing  the  pressure;  the 
spheroidal  stete  as  applied  to  the  explosion  of  boilers;  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  sodium;  the  formation  of  water  by  bummga  jet  under  a 
tumbler;  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
chemistry  of  salt; — show  the  yellow  flame  of  sodium; — heat  salt,  dioxide  of 
manganese,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  collect  clorine  by  downward  dis- 
placement; show  ite  bleaching  qualities,  and  how  turpentine  will  take  fire 
in  the  clorine.  In  the  same  manner  the  student  may  perform  experiments 
with  marble  dust;  with  charcoal,  ammonia,  alum,  soda,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  they  can  safely  be  trusted 
te  get  the  ordinary  reagents;  then  there  would  be  no  end  to  what  could  be 
done.  All  these  different  branches  may  be  correlated,  each  throwing 
light  upon  the  other.  For  all  this  work,  from  15  to  20  minutes  a  day  in 
the  school  room  is  sufficient  This  time  may  usually  be  had  by  making  the 
science  work,  as  I  have  Baggeeted.  a  part  of  the  work  in  language  and  in 
drawing,  and  by  leaving  out  non-essentials.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  having  the  pupil  perform  experiments  for  himself. 

A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
will  engage  in  employment  which  will  require  more  or  less  skill  with  the 
hand,  and  yet  little  or  nothing  is  done  for  them  in  this  line.  The  training 
of  the  hand  and  the  eye  should  be  as  importent  as  the  training  of  the 
mind.  The  work  should  be  head  in  hand,  instead  of  hand  in  hand.  A 
marked  change  has  teken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  our  higher 
institutions  in  their  science  work.  They  all  resort  to  laboratory  work, 
realizing  that  the  only  true  test  of  the  scientific  student  is  at  the  labora- 
tory table.  The  engineering  schools  have  introduced  shop  work  as  a  part 
of  their  course.    Why  should  not  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  have  some 

S reparation  for  this  work?  Much  of  tnis  will  be  new  for  the  teacher, 
'he  only  solution  of  the  problem  that  I  can  recommend  is  to  have  the 
individual  teacher  post  herself  as  well  as  possible.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend having  the  work  done  by  a  perambulating  teacher. 

The  association  of  colleges  in  ifew  England  recommends  for  grammar 
schools  "  the  introduction  of  elementary  natural  history  into  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program  as  a  substantial  subject  to  be  tau^t  by  demonstra- 
tions and  practical  exercises,  rather  than  from  books;  the  introduction  of 
elementery  physics  into  the  later  years  of  the  program,  as  a  gubstontial 
subject  to  be  taught  by  the  experimental  or  laooratory  method,  and  to 
include  the  exact  weighing  and  measuring  by  the  pupils  themselves.*' 

Who,  on  visiting  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  National  Museum, 
when  comparing  the  wooden  plow  and  the  sickle  with  the  modern  plow 
and  the  self-binder,  the  Mexican  cart  with  the  locomotive,  the  tom-tom 
with  the  grand  piano,  the  dug-out  with  the  steam  launch, — has  not  stopped 
to  consider  the  mighty  forces  that  have  brought  about  these  changes? 
Has  he  not  said  to  himself,  can  the  education  of  the  mind  alone  have 
accomplished  all  this?  8ee  the  delicate  workmanship  of  that  machine 
which  makes  on  a  piece  of  metel  a  million  lines  to  the  inch.  Observe  the 
accuracy  of  the  comptometer  as  it  adds  page  upon  page  of  the  bank  ledger. 
These  and  a  thousand  simpler  devices,  meet  us  at  every  turn.    But,  some 
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one  says,  this  is  but  for  a  day;  it  will  all  be  changed  tomorrow;  this  is  tlie 
way  of  your  science.  Shall  we  then  continue  to  ride  with  our  ox  team  and 
wooden  cart,  with  ends  of  logs  for  wheels,  knowing  that  something  better 
than  the  electric  car  will  soon  be  invented?  Shall  we  fasten  on  a  life 
preserver  and  float  on  a  sea  of  folk  lore  and  theosophy? 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  H.  T.  BijOdgbtt,  of  Ludington. 

Home  one  has  reoorded  the  petition  of  the  man  who  prayed,  "Lord,  save  me  from  my 
friends;  I  can  take  care  of  my  enemies."  Elementary  science  teaching  is  likely  to  be 
in  peril  at  the  hands  of  its  admirers,  who,  hearing  the  call  and  noting  the  deouind  for 
scienoe  teaching  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  accept  it  as  an;^  other  fad  (for  a 
fad  to  them  it  is),  become  infatuated  with  it,  rave  over  its  delights,  flit  from  flower  to 
leaf,  from  stone  to  tree,  from  a  bug  to  a  hailstorm,  from  a  water  shed — the  backbone  of 
a  continent— to  a  cricket,  call  it  science  and  praise  the  medley  as  '*too  lovely  for  any- 
thing.*' And  so  it  is;  such  science  (?)  is  too  lovely  for  the  reidities  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  those  who  thus  construe  and  applaud,  it  should  be  made  a  committee  of  the  whole 
with  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  attend  upon  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  thing  their 
own  shallowness  has  be^tten.  So  we  pray,  save  us  from  our  friends!  Save  us  from 
those  who,  with  a  dawning  conception  that  something  is  to  be  done,  begin  vehemently 
to  do — they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  how. 

However  clear  and  positive  our  convictions  may  be  upon  science  teaching  below  the 
high  school,  nevertheless  the  work  is  upon  trial  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  It  is  in 
more  danger  from  some  of  its  hasty  advocates  and  endorsers  than  it  is  from  those  who 
disclaim  it.  The  opposition  to  it  is  passive;  it  is  of  a  negative  character.  It  proceeds 
from  those  who  say  in  act  if  not  in  word,  **There  is  no  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
for  another  new  thing.  There  are  not  hours  enough  in  the  day  for  the  music,  the 
drawing  and  modeling;  the  study  of  literature  and  the  memorizing  of  selections;  the 
reading  and  telling  of  myth  stories,  histor^^  stories,  and  ethical  stories;  the  study  of 
physiology  and  physical  culture  and  aesthetics— not  to  speak  of  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing,  geography,  and  language,  all  and  everyone  important,'nay,  indispensable;  and  shall 
we  try  to  make  room  for  another,  and  that  other  a  regular  voung  cuckoo  in  the  already 
over-crowded  nest?  Nay,  verily,  let  us  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  problem 
of  educating  the  young  was  simplv  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  R*8." 

This  outcry  finds  an  echo  in  such  articles  as  one  we  read  but  three  weeks  ago  in  one 
of  our  State  papers,  which  informed  us  that,  in  a  certain  city  in  our  State,  the  people 
were  organizing  a  society  for  the  protection  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  By 
the  article  we  were  led  to  infer  that  protection  was  invoked  against  an  exhaustive 
course  of  study.  Read  the  list  of  stuaies  just  mentioned  to  a  man  absorbed  in  the 
cares  of  business  and  tell  him  that  this  is  what  is  demanded  of  his  seven-year- old,  and 
he  will  cry,  monstrous!  But  show  him  the  fruits  of  the  course  worked  out  by  that  most 
wonderful  and  gracious  gift  to  the  passing  generation— the  competent  teacher — and  he 
will  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  plan.  So  it  behooves  the  wise  who  recognize 
the  value  of  elementary  science,  to  mature  definite  and  well  digested  plans  for  the 
work,  and  to  labor  day  and  night  to  prepare  teachers  who  may  present  it,  so  that  its 
fruits  will  be  the  warrant  for  the  attempt. 

The  subject  of  elementary  science  introduces  us  to  a  field  wide  and  infinitely  varied, 
and  withal  so  attractive  in  all  its  parts  that  another  dangef  confronts  us— the  desire, 
often  accompanied  by  the  attempt,  at  once  to  traverse  the  x^hole  of  it.  It  is  a  natural 
and  yet  an  inexcusable  greed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
we  seek  in  elementary  science  teaching  that  all  the  departments  of  the  subject  be 
taught, — much  less  that  they  be  all  taught  at  the  same  time.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  pupil  shall  have  the  quickening  and  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  which 
the  proper  |)ur8uit  of  elementary  science  assuredly  give&  It  is  by  no  means  important, 
indeed  it  is  impossible,  that  he  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  infinite  range  of  facts 
which  the  study  presents. 

We  are  told  that  to  be  educated  we  must  know  everything  of  something  and  some- 
thing of  everything.  What!  Must  we  then  know  something  of  everything!  It  is  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  rebel  against  it.  Let  us 
leave  something  to  employ  the  sentient  mind  during  its  never-ending  existence  in 
another  sphere.  Liet  us  revel  in  the  delight  of  a  conscious  ignorance  of  some  things^ 
and  let  us  extend  this  fervent  pleasure  to  the  children  of  the  primary  schools.    Not 
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that  I  undenralue  the  aoquifiition  of  tacts;  by  no  meaDs.  The  facts  of  scienoe  are  the 
hewn  etoDes  of  which  oar  industrial  fabric  is  erected.  It  is  the  posseesioQ  and  use  of 
facts  which  distinguishes  the  doer  from  the  dreamer.  But,  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
ereiything  which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  and,  because  the  term  of  school  fife  is  short, 
attempting  to  teach  everything  at  once,  we  are  certain  to  clog  the  mind  with  a  load  of 
unassorted,  unclassified  material  (not  science,  for  science  is  knowledge  classified),  a  sur- 
feit, unfitting  the  mind  for  wholeeome,  yigorous  exercise. 

So,  then,  in  our  elementary  sciecoe  let  us  be  satisfied  to  teach  and  to  teach  well  some 
one  department  of  scienoe  adapted  to  the  locality,  the  season  of  the  year,  and,  of  necss- 
sity,  to  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Let  such  work  be  carefully  planned  for  a  grade  of 
pupils  for  a  year,  and  let  the  work  of  the  succeeding  year  be  built  upon  the  first,  and  so 
oo,  building  and  broadening  year  by  year,  and  extending  the  list  of  subjects  year  by 
year  with  the  pupils*  adTanoement. 

We  can  do  httJe  or  nothing  without  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who  is  confronted 
with  the  whole  round  of  sciences  of  which  some  part  of  everyone  is  to  be  presented 
each  month,  faints  at  the  outset;  and  the  work,  if  done  at  all,  is  done  in  that  perfunctory 
way  which  rssults  in  little  good  or  in  positive  damage.  Few  teachers  under  our  present 
laws  have  prepared  themselves  upon  a  wide  range  of  scienoss,  and  we  expect  ail 
teachers  to  teach  genmal  scienoa  It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  suppoeed  that, 
because  an  elementary 'view  of  scienoe  is  to  be  presented,  but  a  small  acquautanoe 
with  scienoe  is  needed.  The  greatlv  suooessful  toAcher  selects  a  few  things  discreetly 
from  the  store-house  of  his  abundance.  Tliis  he  does,  knowing  the  relation  of  the 
selected  parts  to  the  whole,  and  knowing  the  trend  of  his  work.  The  teacher  of  whom 
a  limited  and  more  definite  line  of  work  Is  required,  is  encouraged  to  undertake  that 
one  piece  of  work  with  thereaaonable  expectation  that,  by  diligent  application,  prepar- 
ation can  be  made  upon  it.  Thus  encouraged  by  success,  the  work  is  presented  with 
a  sincerity  which  meets  with  an  enthusiastic  responre  from  pupils.  Pupils  are  not 
told  that  the  sprouting  seed  is  beautiful— they  see  and  feel  ana  are  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  beauty. 

No  reasoning  mind  ran  remain  long  insensible  to  the  claims  of  elementary  science. 
Its  claims  are  preseed  upon  us  by  every  consideration  which  affects  the  thoughtful 
teacher.  The  schoolmaster  demands  it,  for  no  other  study  so  cultivates  the  senses. 
Spencer  says,  '*The  education  of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  education  partakes  of  a 
drowsiness,  an  insufficiency,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure."  Rightly  presented,  ele- 
mentary scienoe  cultivates  the  use  of  every  sense.  Nothing  else  does  this  in  so  eminent 
a  degree.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  this  end.  We  are  told  that  no  study  that  is  not 
both  disciplinary  and  utilitarian  should  have  a  place  in  our  schools.  The  study  of 
scienoe  is  both.  It  is  disciplinary:  it  teaches  the  e^e  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the 
hand  to  feel ;  it  calls  into  active  use,  with  well  directed  aim  and  purpose,  the  very 
powers  the  Creator  has  plaosd  as  the  first  whose  exercise  shall  develop  the  mind  and 
gradually  store  it  with  a  rich  harvest  d  gathered  percepts;  it  f  urniBbes  the  material 
and  awakens  and  cultivates  the  power  to  compare,  and  judgments  are  formed.  True 
inferences  are  drawn  and  ideas  gained  regarding  things  impossible  to  know  in  any  other 
way.  The  pupil  begins  to  reason;  for  he  is  now  in  possession  of  that  within  him  upon 
which  to  exercise  bis  power  to  reason.    All  this  is  discipline. 

The  inability  to  connect  cause  and  effect  is  a  condition  of  the  undisciplined  mind. 
Often  it  manifests  itself  in  the  most  complete  snd  absurd  ignorance  of  the  common 
things  shout  us,  an  ignorance  which  reaches  over  into  the  border  land  of  superstition. 
The  different  phases  of  the  moon  exercise  a  controlling  infiuence  upon  everything,  from 
the  sowing  and  planting  of  crops  and  shingling  of  a  house  to  killing  pork  and  removing 
wartsL  The  sun  ^raws  water,"  and  the  ice  pitcher  **s wests."  The  glass,  under  most 
circumstances  so  impervious  to  water,  "upon  a  warm  day  opens  its  pores  and  allows  the 
water  to  pass  through."  The  untrained  mind,  roused  only  for  the  moment  by  the  very 
observable  water  upon  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  ceases  to  regard  the  pbenomeooo 
when  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  restored  and  the  water  is  no  longer  seen  upon 
the  outside.  This  fsct,  which  the  trained  mind  will  not  fail  to  observe  and  in  which  it 
will  find  a  question  quite  ss  interesting  as  the  first,  is  entirely  lost  upon  the  other; 
because  the  visible  being  no  longer  present,  the  dull  mind  turns  to  the  question  no 
more.  Such  a  condition  of  mind  made  possible  successive  ages  of  wooden  *  plows,  and 
put  the  stone  in  the  other  end  of  the  com  bag. 

The  study  of  science  is  utilitarian:— it  has  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  great  store- 
house of  our  mother  earth;  it  has  made  her  yield  up  to  us  her  edible  plants  for  food; 
it  has  revealed  the  wide  range  of  useful  minerals  and  the  way  to  separate  their  impris- 
oned metals;  it  has  pointed  out  the  ebony  for  hardness,  the  lanoe-wood  for  toughness, 
and  the  rose- wood  for  beauty;  it  revealed  to  Edison  that  the  charcoal  of  a  certain 
bamboo  fibre  was  the  fittest  form  of  carbon  for  his  incandescent  lamp;  it  has  covered 
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the  BhelvoB  of  the  apothecary  with  a  thousand  drugs,  aiMl  has  taught  the  physician  to 
employ  them  skillfully  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  study  of  nature  has  given  the 
world  the  elements  of  its  material  advancement:— it  has  given  to  us  steam  and  eleo- 
trioity,  and  has  taueht  us  how  to  harness  these  wonder  workers  at  our  will;  it  has 
multiplied  household  comforts  and  oonveniencee;  it  has  given  us  the  means  to  till  our 
farms;  it  has  subverted,  or  will  yet  subvert,  all  nature  to  the  hand  of  man;  for  what 
still  seems  to  defy  his  ambition  in  earth,  or  water,  or  air,  will  yet  yield  to  a  generation 
of  men  who  have  been  trained  from  early  childhood  to  perceive,  to  compare,  and  to 
reason. 

1  have  said  the  school  master  demands  the  teaching  of  elementary  science.  The 
pupil  also  demands  it.  There  is  that  in  every  normal  child  which  cries  out  for  it.  The 
appetite  in  the  child  is  as  eager  for  the  observation  of  natural  objects  and  natural  phe- 
nomena as  is  its  appetite  for  food.  A  year  ago  I  saw  a  sixth  grade  school  room  con- 
verted into  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  caterpillars.-  Their  appearance,  their  feeding, 
their  spinning,  the  change  from  larva  to  chrysalis  and  from  chiysalis  to  moth  or  butter- 
fly»  the  circumstances  attending  each,  the  time  occupied, — each  and  all  of  these  were 
noted.  From  being  an  object  of  disgust,  even  the  tomato  worm  became  a  thing  of 
keenest  interest.  All  observations  were  carefully  recorded,  and  sketches  were  made  in 
note  books.  In  due  time  a  debate  upon  some  interesting  point  was  inaugurated; 
essays  were  written,  committed  to  memory,  and  delivered  with  fervor;  parlimentary 
order  was  taught  and  observed.  Nor  was  there  lack  of  interest  in  the  other  school 
studies.    There  was  regularity  of  attendance  and  seldom  a  tardiness. 

Within  a  month  I  have  seen  three  tadpoles  in  a  glass  jar  put  more  of  the  bright  light 
of  intelligent  interest  into  the  eyes  of  a  room  full  of  thira  grade  pupils  than  all  the 
illustrated  languag:e  tablets  that  could  be  carried  in  at  the  door.  I  believe  more  lan- 
guage was  taught  in  that  room  in  the  fifteen  minutes'  eager  conversation  about  the 
strange  swimmers  in  the  jar,  than  could  have  been  extract^  from  the  language  tablets 
in  a  month.  The  picture  of  Mary  with  her  doll  and  Ned  with  his  dog  Fido,  even  with 
the  skilful  list  of  printed  questions,  **  How  many  children  do  you  see?  " ,  "What  has 
Mary?  *',  ''What  has  Ned?  ",  though  couched  in  most  excellent  English,  somehow  grow 
etale  and  unprofitable  in  the  presence  of  the  living,  breathing,  moving  wonders.  The 
tablet  stupefies,  the  tadpole  kudles  and  quickens  into  wholesome  activity. 

Both  the  lesson  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  tadpole  are  ethical.  The  children's  hearts 
become  wondrous  kind  as  their  interest  grows  in  the  things  about  them.  A  nest  of  red 
equirrels  in  an  oak  stub  near  the  school  house  became  the  tender  care  of  every  pupil.  A 
robin's  nest  in  a  tree  on  the  school  yard  was  carefullv  guarded,  and  when  a  young 
ruffian  offered  to  disturb  it  he  found  the  hand  of  every  child  raised  against  him.  Con- 
sideration for  the  lesser  things  begets  thoughtf ulness  for  the  greater,  and  pupils 
become  mutually  kinder  and  more  regardful  of  each  other's  feelings. 

The  high  school  and  college  demand  the  study  of  elementary  science.  I  need  not 
linger  upon  this  consideration.  It  has  been  too  forcibly  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  and  by  others,  to  need  further  words  from  me. 

Lastly,  Uiese  times  of  material  progress,  discovery,  invention,  and  adaptation  of  nature's 
stores  and  forces  to  man's  use,  demand  the  teaching  of  elementary  science.  Man,  to 
live  in  these  times  and  in  the  days  which  are  upon  us,  must  be  at  his  best.  The  weak- 
est goes  to  the  wall,  and  the  weiUceet  is  he  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  fullest  training 
and  use  of  his  senses.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  to  go  on  to  attain  to  things  now  but 
dimly  seen,  as  possible  contingences.  The  19th  century  man  is  the  man  of  alert  sense. 
A  few  such  have  strayed  into  this  generation,  and  the  world  sees  a  Tesla,  an  Edison. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  can  see.  who  can  reason,  who  is  acquainted  with  facts.  Such 
men  are  fitted  not  only  to  be  wizard  inventors,  but  to  teach  the  world  judgment,  truth, 
the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  ethics  of  a  higher  plane  of  living. 

General  discTiBsion  of  these  two  papers  was  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Hinsdale,  the  committee  on  Professional  Ethics  was 
instructed  to  have  their  resolutions  in  printed  form  and  present  them  for 
discussion  at  next  year's  meeting. 
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<THE  DEPARTMENT  SYSTEM  IN  GRAMBIAR  GRADES." 
This  topic  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  four  papers  following: 

8UPT.  0.   L.   BEMIS,   IONIA. 

No  matter  how  well  a  paper  may  be  written,  if  the  writer  has  had  no 
•experience  along  the  line  of  thought,  the  paper  is  of  little  value.  In  order 
that  an  audience,  then,  may  judge  of  the  value  of  one's  opinion  on  a  topioi 
they  must  know  something  of  the  amount  of  attention  he  has  given  it 
TThe  one  who  asked  me  to  present  a  short  paper  on  the  Departmental  Sys- 
tem intimated  this  by  saying  that  the  ideas  gained  from  experience  were 
what  was  wanted.  I  shall  therefore  attempt  nothing  hut  an  account  of  my 
•experience,  together  with  some  thoughts  on  the  impression  that  experience 
has  made  on  my  mind. 

About  ten  years  ago  Professor  J.  W.  Ewing,  now  of  Alma  College,  then 
the  superintendent  of  the  Ionia  schools,  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  departmental  system ;  and  with  the  strong  support  which  the  Ionia 
school  board  always  give  their  superintendent,  ne  succeeded  in  putting  the 
system  into  active  operation  there.  Being  near  him  and  in  constant 
communication,  I  became  imbued  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  The 
system  had  been  in  active  operation  in  these  schools  about  one  year, 
when,  influenced  by  what  seemed  to  me  better  results  than  were  beins 
obtained  by  the  old  system,  I  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Portland 
school  board  to  the  extent  of  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  school 
building  for  carrying  out  the  system.  I  was  now  left  to  divide  my  work 
and  select  from  my  corps  of  teachers  the  ones  who,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  best  adapted  to  lead  in  the  several  departments. 

Having  but  few  teachers  in  the  hiffh  school,  my  plan  was  to  divide  the 
whole  course  into  divisions  composed  of  closely  related  topics  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  teachers.  This  I  could  not  accomplish  in  all  cases; 
for  example,  as  our  mathematics  furnished  only  partly  enough  work  for 
one  teacher,  she  was  given  with  mathematics,  history  and  geography.  The 
•division  of  topics  and  the  appointment  of  supervisors  in  the  departments, 
worked  well  in  the  high  school;  but  in  the  grammar  school  it  was  a  decided 
failure.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  railure  in  the  grammar  school 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  hish  school.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar 
Bohool  were  young  and,  instead  of  being  interested  in  the  hishest  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  were  more  interests  in  using  the  branches  they  were 
teaching  as  a  help  in  more  thoroughly  preparing  themselves  to  finish  pre- 
paratory college  work  and  to  keep  up  their  study  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
teachers'  examinations.  The  second  reason  was  a  lack  of  ability  in  the 
management  of  pupils.  As  the  pupils  went  from  room  to  room,  the  teach- 
ers who  had  handled  only  those  in  the  fifth  grade,  for  example,  or  who  had 
never  before  taught  and  were  constantly  meeting  pupils  from  higher 
ffrades,  were  afraid  of  them ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  pupils  were  the  ones  who 
did  the  managing.  This  of  course  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  the  rooms  from  which  the  pupils  came,  and  such  a  state 
of  dissatisfaction  arose  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  system  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Another  reason  for  this  failure  was  in  not  giving  the  heads 
of  departments  enough  responsibility  to  secure  their  interest  in  perfecting 
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the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  These  causes  of  failure  were  presented  to 
me  by  the  light  of  later  experience. 

I  was  not  discouraged,  however,  because  I  thoroughly  believed  that, 
under  a  departmental  system  in  the  grammar  grades,  pupils  could  be  better 
prepared  for  the  high  school  than  under  the  old  system.  I  had  been  so 
annoyed  by  having  poorly  prepared  pupils  enter  the  high  school  that  I  was 
constantly  looking  for  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  idea  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  taking  special  lines  of  work, 
was  first  suggested  to  me  in  my  college  course  on  seeing  how  superior  the 
work  of  a  professor  who  handled  only  one  department,  was  to  the  work  of 
my  instructors  in  the  high  school,  who  taught  four  or  five  different  sub- 

{'ects.  I  say  this  with  due  respect  to  all  my  old  teachers.  This  old  idea 
lelped  to  fortify  my  faith  in  the  object  before  me.  After,  about  two  years 
and  a  half  of  as  careful  observation  as  I  could  make,  being  able  to  see  the 
work  of  other  schools  only  now  and  then,  my  field  of  labor  was  changed  so 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  for  comparison  given  me.  As  commissioner  of 
schools  I  could  compare  the  work  of  all  the  schools  in  our  county  as  well 
as  make  tours  into  other  counties  for  the  same  purpose.  I  considered  the 
rural  schools  preparatory  schools,  although  their  work  did  not  entirely  sat- 
isfy  me.  I  have  seen  several,  however,  that  did  expellent  work.  In  fact, 
a  few  have  prepared  pupils  thoroughly  for  the  high  school,  but  these  pupils 
were  two  or  three  years  older  than  those  prepared  under  the  departmental 
plan  in  our  grammar  grades.  A  similar  comx)arison  between  village  and 
city  schools  convinced  me  that  pupils  were  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
high  school  from  departmental  grammar  schools. 

The  schools  of  Ionia  have  been  working  on  this  plan  for  about  ten  years, 
and  it  is  evident  to  any  one  how  knew  them  ten  years  ago  and  who  knows 
them  now,  that  the  pupils  who  pass  up  through  the  grades  are  better 
thinkers  tban  the  pupils  of  that  time. 

I  shall  now  outline,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  system  as  car- 
ried on  in  these  schools.  There  are  the  departments  of  reading,  history 
and  geography,  mathematics,  English,  science,  drawing  and  penmanship. 
Each  department  is  headed  by  a  first  class  teacher  who  was  appointed 
by  the  board  on  account  of  breadth  of  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
department,  and  ability  to  teach. 

The  heads  of  each  department  with  the  superintendent,  make  an  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  their  respective  departments.  This  interests 
several  of  the  leading  teachers  in  making  certain  lines  of  work  a  success. 
The  superintendent,  at  the  same  time  having  the  whole  in  his  mind,  can 
suggest  modifications  of  the  work  of  each  department  so  as  to  unify  the 
entire  work  of  the  school. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  are  given  time  for  visiting  the  teachers  of 
their  respective  departments  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work.  They 
then  report  to  the  superintendent  their  opinions  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  that  work.  He  having  inspected  the  same  and  being  familiar  with 
it,  the  two  compare  notes  upon  the  various  phases  of  what  is  done,  bring- 
ing out  a  fair  judgment  of  what  each  teacher  is  doing.  At  the  time  of 
giving  the  report,  plans  for  assisting  those  who  need  it  are  made  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  future  by  the  superintendent. 

Once  each  month  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  superintendent 
meet  with  the  committee  on  schools  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  a 
report  to  the  committee  is  given  from  each  department,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  being  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  the  superintendent  the 
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seenlny.   This  raeedng  is  to  precede  the  legolar  meeliiig  of  tbe  bou 
whidi  the  Boperint^idexit    nutkes  a  leport  ctf   the  joint  meeliiig 


For  the  good  of  the  schools  end  to  vorii  no  injury  to  the  teftcheEB^  all  the 
diacusBions  in  any  vay  adveise  to  the  teachers  aie  supposed  to  be  kept 
within  the  circle  of  those  whose  bosineeB  it  is  to  look  into  these  mattersL 
AdTCTse  criticisois  as  well  as  faTorable  comments,  are  thus  farooght  to  the 
boaid  as  the  united  judgment  of  seTeral  persona  The  board  with  this 
infbnnation,  proceeds  at  once  throogh  a  committee  to  look  into  the  extreme 
cases,  leaving  aU  ordinary  cases  to  be  adjusted  by  the  soperintendenl  In 
the  extreme  cases,  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is  now  added  to  that  of 
the  soperintendent  and  heads  of  the  departments. 

In  all  cases  everything  possible  is  done  to  help  every  teacher  make  a 
socoesB  of  her  work;  bnt»  if  it  is  found  impossible,  she  is  told  plainly  and 
fairly  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  time  they  wiU  have  to  fill  her  place 
with  some  one  who  can  do  the  work.  At  the  time  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment visits  her  department,  it  gives  the  superintendent  an  opportanity  to 
teke  her  classea,  hear  the  regular  recitation  or  give  them  a  test  This  gives 
all  the  classes  their  regular  work  and  furnishes  the  superinteudent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  good  ix>ints  as  to  the  work  of  theoeads  of  departmenta 

With  aU  this  care  and  watchfulness,  we  have  nothing  but  the  very  beet 
of  teachers.  With  such  teachers  working  almost  entirely  on  one  topic, 
understanding  that  their  work  is  watched  by  several  different  persons  and 
reported  to  the  board  each  month,  we  have  a  quality  of  work  done  that  is 
not  equaled  by  any  school  of  my  acquaintance  under  the  old  plan.  This 
quality  of  work  takes  into  the  high  school  a  class  of  pupils  that  are  thor- 
oughly  prepared,  hence  better  able  to  do  high  school  work. 

The  necessity  for  having  pupils  or  teachers  move  from  place  to  place  for 
regular  class  work,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance;  and  the  question 
is  often  asked,  do  your  teachers  go  to  the  pupus  for  class  exercises,  or  do 
the  pupils  go  to  the  teacher?  Our  plan  is  to  have  the  pupils  go  to  the 
tea<£er.  A  teacher  can  accomplish  more  by  having  one  place  for  her 
work ;  she  has  there  tbe  necessary  apparatus  at  band,  it  is  always  in  place 
and  other  persons  understand  that  in  her  room  things  are  not  to  be 
molested.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  no  confusion  because  thin&:8  cannot 
be  found,  and  no  wasting  of  time  in  running  from  room  to  room  for  appa* 
ratuB  that  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 

With  a  teacher  always  in  her  place,  she  is  responsible  for  everv  thing  in 
the  room  and,  if  things  go  at  loose  ends,  she  is  the  one  to  be  called  to  an 
account  With  this  arrangement  every  thing  moves  off  like  a  clock.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  teachers  moving  from  room  to  room,  tbe  rooms  are 
every  one's  and  no  one's,  and  no  one  can  be  called  to  an  account  for  any 
thing.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  leads  to  endless  confusion.  Na  let  the 
pupus  go  to  the  teaoher,  let  her  have  a  room,  let  from  thirty  to  fortv  pupils 
sit  in  the  room,  let  them  recite  to  her  in  the  topic  she  teaches,  and  let  her 
be  responsible  for  the  room,  for  the  apparatus,  and  for  the  management  of 
the  pupils.  .  It  will  not  do  to  have  teachers  who  are  poor  disciplinarians. 
Every  person  having  charge  of  a  school  room  must  be  a  general  as  well  as 
a  teaoher.  If  one  room  is  not  well  governed,  its  influence  is  very  soon 
felt  in  every  room  in  the  building.  A  poor  disciplinarian  in  departmental 
work  would  be  the  ruination  of  the  whole  system. 

This  system  of  work  requires  a  system  of  teachers'  meetings  oon^uoted 
in  a  manner  differing  somewhat  from  those  in  which  only  the  voice  of 
11 
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th^ ,  aujberlBtendent  is  heard.  Each  department  has  meetingB  of  its  own, 
at  the  disoretion  of  the  superintendent  or  head  of  the  department.  At 
these  meetings,  nothing  but  the  work  of  the  department  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called  is  discussed.  The  superintendent  may  be  present  or 
not,  ab  he  thinks  best  As  superintendent,  however,  he  should  be  at 
all  of  these  meetings,  if  possible.  Besides  these  meetings,  there  are 
the  gener&l  meetings  called  by  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  topics  of  general  interest. 

Many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  system,  object  to  it  because  it 
tends  t6  make  teachers  narrow.  While  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  m 
point  of  fact  it  is  not  How  is  it  with  college  professors  who  spend 
their  lives  along  one  line  of  work?  A  thorou^  understanding  of  one 
topic  or  843ience,  necessarily  reaches  out  into  other  fields  of  thought 
Take  for  example  history;  this  involves  a  good  knowledge  of  geography, 
civil  government,  political  economy,  moral  science,  sociology  in  general 
With  these  is  there  not  food  enough  for  thought  and  study  for  the  teacher 
of  history?  Is  not  a  person  a  much  better  teacher  of  history,  if  he 
uses  these  subjects  for  collateral  study?  Does  he  not  get  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  history  by  being  able  to  look  at  them 
through  the  light  given  him  by  a  knowledge  of  all  related  subjects? 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  subject  taught.  Wherein,  then,  is 
there  any  necessity  for  being  narrow?  True,  many  would  be,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  confine  themselves  to  the  every  day  grind  of  the  text 
book:  and  see  nothing  beyond  its  covers.  But,  it  is  objected,  teachers 
have  not  the  time  for  this  extended  study.  If  they  have  not  under 
this  system,  they  certainly  have  not  under*  the  old.  Under  the  old 
system  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  was  obliged  to  prepare  every  day 
for  fi^re  or  six  different  topics,  ?Fnile  under  the  departmental  system  she 
has  to  prepare  for  but  two  or  three.  She  therefore  has  much  more 
extra  time  for  study  and  self  improvement. 

One  objection  to  the  old  system,  that  of  the  pupils  being  with  each 
teacher  so  short  a  time,  is  not  met  here,  as  is  plainly  seen  from  the  above 
discussion.  For  example,  in  arithmetic  under  this  system,  pupils  are  with 
the  same  teacher  two  years,  while  under  the  old,  for  only  one  year  or  per- 
haps a  semester.  I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  teachers  do  not  object 
to  so  much  inspection  of  their  work.  Our  teachers  do  not.  In  fact,  there 
is  the  greatest  of  harmony  between  the  teachers  and  those  who  supervise 
the  work.  So  much  so  that  the  teachers  often  urge  the  departments  to 
call  extra  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  handling 
various  topics  in  their  work.  Under  the  system  as  we  have  it  organized, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  board,  superintendent,  and  teachers,  ^ork  in  the 
closest  of  harmony.  Not  one  of  them  can  pull  out  and  be  sulky  or 
"  cranky."  If  he  does,  the  unity  of  the  system  is  broken  and  its  useful- 
ness greatly  impaired. 

I  ain  also  often  asked  if  school  buildings  do  not  have  to  be  built  with 
special  reference  to  the  system.  My  answer  is  no.  I  have  never  been  iti 
a  bailding  where  the  departmental  system  could  not  be  managed  without 
making  any  change.  It  would  be  better,  however,  in  many  cases,  to  put 
new  doors  through  walls  between  rooms  so  that  pupils  in  passing  will  not 
have  toi  go  into  the  halls,  and  thus  be  out  from  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher.  With  a  few  changes  of  this  kind,  any  building  can  be  made  very 
conYenieat 
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A  pfToenm  in  which  seven  or  eight  teachere  fignie,  taking  pnpila  from 
aevenl  Afferent  rooms^  is  a  thing  worth  oonaidering*  When  ^e  program 
IB  completed,  each  teacher  should  have  one  and  give  no  time  to  a  daas  bnt 
what  properly  belongs  to  it  When  the  bell  rings,  her  work  most  stop. 
If  it  does  not,  she  is  interfering  with  several  other  teachers*  time  for  the 
next  class.  When  teachers  work  together,  as  they  have  to  in  this  system, 
all  the  clsases  are  heard  in  eqnal  timea  No  class  can  take  a  hobby  and 
ride  it  all  the  forenoon,  as  is  onite  common  under  the  old  system. 

When  pupils  are  promotea,  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  grammar  school 
teachers  with  thn  superintendent,  and  a  day  or  h^  a  day  is  given  to  look* 
ing  up  their  work.  When  a  pupil  is  passed,  it  is  not  on  the  judgment  of 
one  or  one  with  the  superintendent,  but  the  united  judgment  of  all  inter- 
ested; and  we  very  rarely  make  a  mistake. 

When  it  is  finally  decided  who  shall  receive  the  grand  honora  as  high 
school  pupils,  the  g^mmar  teachers  meet  those  of  the  high  school  to  dia- 
cuss  the  mental  characteristics  of  each  pupil,  so  that  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  course  to  recommend  as  they  enter  the  high  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  departmental  system  requires  and 
secures  teachers  who  are  better  qualified  for  their  work  than  the  old 
system;  it  gives  no  chance  for  pet  classes;  pupils  are  better  prepared  to  do 
hi^h  schocM  work;  there  is  also  a  more  just  system  of  promotion.  ^  These 
points,  it  seems  to  me,  are  sufficient  for  its  hearty  recommendation  and 
support. 

In  this  short  paper  I  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  salient  points  and  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  If  it  lacks  clearness,  it  is  because  of  a  lack  of 
time  for  detail  and  illustration.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathv  with  the 
^stem,  however,  and  consider  that,  while  we  are  looking  after  the  courses 
dt  the  high  schools  for  better  preparation  for  college,  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  grammar  schools  to  meet  the  requirements  for  this  advancing 
high  school  work.  The  departmental  system  I  consider  the  key  note  for 
meeting  these  demanda 

SUPT.  E.  D.  WATKIN8,  PENTON. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  April,  1893,  entitled  **  Depart- 
ment Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools, "  influenced  me  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  using  this  system  in  our  grammar  school  I  soon  after  recom- 
mended  the  plan  to  our  board  of  education,  who  took  one  month  for  its 
consideration.  At  their  meeting  in  June,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  approving  the  plan  and  ordering  its  introduction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year  in  September.  My  experience,  therefore,  covers  the 
brief  period  of  one  year  and  four  montha 

In  our  grammar  school,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
occupy  four  adjoining  rooms  on  the  same  floor  and  so  conveniently  con- 
nected that  the  teachers  can  step  quickly  from  one  room  to  another. 

We  have  a  system  of  electric  bells  with  the  push-button  on  the  teacher's 
desk  in  the  eighth  grade.  An  interval  of  five  minutes  is  given  for  the 
closing  of  a  recitation  and  the  assi^ment  of  the  new  lesson.  As  each 
teacher  must  comply  promptly  with  the  signals,  the  temptation  to  dally 
and  loiter,  thus  allowing  one  recitation  to  encroach  on  the  time  of  another, 
can  not  be  indulged.  The  example  of  the  teachers  thus  becomes  in  itself 
a  valuable  object  lesson  in  punctuality. 
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I  consider  the  department  system  right  in  theory  and,  when  submitted 
to  experiment,  my  test  has  thus  far  shown  nothing  bat  the  royal  purple  of 
pure  gold.  The  grade  teacher  must  distribute  her  time  and  energy  amon^ 
a  number  of  subjects  having  but  little  connection  with  each  other,  and 
must  teach  only  a  section  c3  each  subject,  forgetting  all  the  other  parts. 
Under  such  a  system,  a  teacher  can  not  hope  to  become  authority  on  the 
subjects  taught.  That  self-approbation  that  accompanies  superior  dexter- 
ity, is  an  unknown  joy  to  her.  The  department  system,  by  narrowing  the 
range  of  subjects  to  be  mastered  by  each  teacher,  removes  this  barrier  to 
success. 

There  is  a  natural  diversity  of  mental  tastes  and  a  difference  in  acquired 
skill  among  teachers,  which  lavor  the  department  Isiystem.  I  believe  any 
teacher  will  teach  his  favorite  study  with  greater  success,  for  interest  in 
the  subject  taught  gives  vitality  to  the  instructor.  When  we  assign 
to  each  of  our  grammar  grade  teachers  her  favorite  study,  the  tree 
of  knowledge  puts  forth  new  leaves  and  begins  to  bear  larger  and 
better  fruit.  The  dim,  uncertain  light  of  the  overworked  grade  teacher 
is  seen  no  longer,  but  in  its 'place  we  observe  the  actinic  rays  of 
the  specialist  affecting  the  sensitive  plates  of  intelligence.  The  bright 
eyes  of  interested  boys  and  girls  are  good  witnesses  that  the  improved 
instruction  is  appreciated. 

A  strong  teacher  for  each  subject  is  a  prime  requisite  of  success.  No 
teacher  should  be  employed  in  our  department  school  who  is  not  liberally 
educated,  for  a  good  general  education  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  soc- 
cess  in  a  specialty.  Assuming  this  prereqnisite,  I  believe  the  pursuit  of  a 
specialty  is  an  advantage  to  any  teacher.  Our  four  teachers  are  well  suited 
to  the  new  plan  by  reason  of  their  happy  diversity  of  tastes.  As  no  two 
teachers  prefer  the  same  study,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  assignment 
of  subjects.  They  have  all  become  deeper  and  broader  students  and  con- 
sequently better  instructors.  They  have  acquired  a  greater  mastery  of  their 
subjects,  and  their  work  is  more  inspiring  to  them.  Tht^y  are  enthusiastic 
students  of  monographs  on  their  specialties. 

Our  teacher  of  geography  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  such*  books  as 
**  King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Teaching  Geography,"  and  is  now  accom- 
plishing such  results  in  sand-modeling,  putty  maps,  progressive  map  work, 
product  maps,  and  map  drawine,  as  seemed  impossible  under  the  former 
system.  The  last  ten  weeks  ot  the  course  is  given  to  commercial  geo- 
graphy, which  requires  much  research  by  the  teacher.  In  this  subject 
a  new  and  livelier  interest  has  been  awakened  under  the  special  teacher. 

Our  teacher  of  history  studies  such  hand-books  as  Prof.  Hinsdale's 
'*  How  to  study  and  How  to  teach  History/'  and  Davidson's  "  Reference 
History  of  the  United  States."  The  calm,  sweetly  flowing  recitation  of 
historic  topics  in  which  the  pupil  reproduces  verbatim  the  languajro  of 
the  author,  has  disappeared  from  our  grammar  Schools;  and,  instead  of  this 
mode  of  recitation  in  which  the  sensational  memory  is  the  chief  faculty 
cultivated,  our  pupils  recite  the  stories,  principles,  and  reasonings  of  the 
subject  in  sentences  of  their  own  construction.  Their  questions  and  dis* 
cussions  manifest  better  judgment  The  instruction  given  by  the  teacher 
shows  that  she  has  more  time  to  think  out  natural  associations  of  facta 
and  dates,  and  to  give  to  her  lessons  a  logical  arrangement. 

In  arithmetic  the  work  has  improved  so  much  that  last  year  we  were 
able  to  introduce  a  special  course  in  mensuration  and  geometrical  draw- 
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iDg  for  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  eighth  grade.  This  year  I  think  we  can 
accomplish  the  nsnal  work  and  have  ten  weeks  left  for  the  study  of  an 
easy  text-book  in  geometry. 

In  drawing  and  penmanship  the  new  system  has  given  ns  a  skilful 
specialist,  devoid  of  the  "special  teacher"  attitude  and  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  a  regular  teacher.  In  these  subjects  the  improvement  is  too 
« visible  to  be  questioned. 

The  work  in  literature  is  made  a  part  of  the  language  work.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a  systematic  study  is  made  of  one  English 
classic  each  term,  n>ur  each  year.  This  work  is  better  done  than 
before  and  the  pupils  come  to  the  high  school  with  greater  power  to 
analyze   new  passages  and  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful   in  literature. 

In  all  other  subjects  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory.  Each  of 
our  teachers  seems  to  have  more  time  for  the  study,  not  only  of  her 
specialty,  but  also  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Our  grammar  school 
teachers  now  resemble  high  school  teachers  in  their  methods  of  study 
and  instruction.  They  have  become  more  intelligent  and  independent. 
They  let  their  consciousness  play  freely  about  their  work,  which  seems 
to  remove  the  drudgery. 

In  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  each  other,  I  see  no  dis- 
advantages.* Each  one  of  our  teachers  is  still  elected  as  the  teacher 
of  a  certain  grade  which  she  considers  her  own  school.  By  this 
arrangement  each  pupil  feels  that  he  has  one  teacher  who  is  especially 
his,  with  whom  he  has  closer  relations  than  with  the  other  teachera 
Each  teacher  conducts  the  opening  exercises  in  her  own  .room.  At 
this  time  an  effort  is  made  to  form  true  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  Instruction  is  given*  in  good  behavior,  truthfulness,  patriotism, 
ana  other  virtues.  Each  teacher  also  closes  the  day's  work  in  her  own 
room.  I  believe  each  one  has  sufficient  work  in  her  own  school  to 
keep  the  pupils  under  her  influence.  The  pupils  still  receive  from 
their  own  teacher  that  sympathetic  maternal  friendship  which,  to  chil- 
dren of  grammar  school  age,  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  effect  upon  the  government  of  the  school  has  been  a  complete 
surprise  to  me.  Our  discipline  is  admirable.  The  relations  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  delightful.  In  my  visits  to  the  grammar  school,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  improved  courtesy  of  our  pupils.  I  believe 
this  is  due  to  the  examples  of  their  teachers.  Each  teacher  works  on 
a  highw  plane,  with  less  of  the  easy,  home-like  attitude  of  the  grade 
teacher.  The  pupils  also  observe  and  acquire  the  greater  variety  of 
tastes  and  opinions  which  this  system  afforas  to  them.  When  we  con- 
sider the  increased  earnestness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  more 
scholarly  instruction  and  recitation,  and  the  improved  discipline,  we 
must  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  experiment  with  this 
new  system. 

SUPT.   B.   0.   ELY,  ALMA. 

After  listening  to  the  virtues,  I  wish  to  give  you  for  just  a  few  minutes, 
some  of  the  weaknesses  that  I  have  observed  in  the  lower  grammar  grades 
in  this  department  of  work. 

I  conceive  that  we  consider  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
pupils  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades.  I  believe  that, 
especially  in  the  6th  and  6th  grades  in   school  (the  first  two  years  of 
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the  grammar  department),  it  is  frequently  desirable  for  the  pnpilB 
in  pursuing  their  studies  to  receive  little  suggestions  and  helps,  that 
they  may  learn  how  to  study  from  a  booL  In  the  departmental  system, 
unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time  given  every  day  to  all  classes  for 
this  purpose,  there  is  no  opportunity  when  the  pupils  may  consult  their 
teacher.  Pupils  go  to  the  recitation  room  and  say,  ''  Here  is  a  passage 
which  I  do  not  understand  and  which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  have 
explained  to  me."  Then,  too,  all  of  the  teachers  appoint  their  various 
duties  from  the  various  class  rooms.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  exam- 
inations and  review  work  accumulate  upon  the  pupils,  and  they  are  bur- 
dened with  a  surfeit  of  duties.  The  little  ones  do  not  know  how  to  over- 
come these  things.  Further  than  that,  this  is  a  critical  period  in  the 
lives  of  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  they  should  be  under-burdened 
rather  than  over-burdened.  There  is  no  one  who  feels  especially  respon- 
sible for  their  physical  condition.  The  teacher  of  history  thinks  tliat  the 
most  important  branch  which  the  child  has  to  learn.  The  teachers  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  alike  think  the  same  thing,  and  so  very  fre- 
quently the  little  ones  are  burdened  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  be 
relieved.  If  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  one  teacher,  they  would 
be  relieved  ^t  this  time.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  the  departmental  work, 
very  many  branches  are  not  provided  for.  There  can  be  no  intelligent  science 
work.  The  spelling  of  the  next  generation,  I  fear,  will  be  more  miserable 
than  this.  It  must  be  done  in  connection  with  their  geography  and  his- 
tory and  reading;  and,  while  once  in  a  while  a  reading  teacher  is  perfectly 
willing  to  take  a  little  time  from  her  ^reading  class,  a  teacher  of  history 
does  not  like  to  stop  to  spell. 

There  is  also  a  diversity  of  influence  under  this  department  system. 
Under  the  old  system,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  looked  at  my  one  teacher  as  the 
model  who  was  before  me  at  that  time.  As  it  is  now,  the  pupils  have 
many  models  and,  child  like,  they  are  most  anxious  to  find  their  weaknesses. 
It  is  true  that  they  could  find  their  virtues  in  the  same  way.  Not  onij 
that,  but  each  teacher,  instead  of  being  associated  with  from  thirty  to  fori^ 
pupils,  under  the  present  plan  which  we  are  adopting  is  associating  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pupils.  She  knows  one  boy  as  a  mathematician 
and  thinks  of  him  in  this  condition  entirely.  She  sees  the  pupils  in  only 
one  way  and,  seeing  a  weak  point,  is  more  likely  to  feel  that  the  boy  is  a 
dunce  or  thegirl  wonderfull^right,  because  of  their  particular  virtue  or 
weakness.  We  have  been  using  the  departmental  system  at  Alma  for  five 
years,  and  I  find  that  the  effect  upon  the  pupils  has  been  something  like 
this: — the  bright  ones  who  easily  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  soon 
learn  to  study  by  themselves  and  now  are  very  briRht  pupils,  while  the 
slow,  plodding  fellow  who  has  diflSculty  in  getting  nold  of  his  ideas  and 
who  ought  to  have  had  them  brightened  up  and  polished  up  for  him,  has 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  the  facts  which  we  want  to 

E resent  to  him;  consequently,  I  would  counsel  that  at  least  the  5th  grade 
e  held  under  the  same  old  system,  where  they  come  into  constant  contact 
with  one  teacher  who  watches  and  guards  over  them  until  they  pass  inta 
the  7th  and  8th  grades,  when  they  begin  their  departmental  work 
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SuPT.  L.  M.  Eelloqg  of  Tecnmseh: 

We  have  been  working  the  departmental  system  in  Tecnmseh  for  about 
a  year,  and  we  like  it  very  mnch.  It  is  not  all  good  nor  all  bad.  There 
is  more  good  in  it  than  bad.    Our  program  is  simply  as  follows: 

,6th  Grade.  7th  Grade.  8th  Grade. 

9  a.  m.  Arithmetic.  9  a.  m.  Geography.  9  a.  m.  Grammar. 

9:55  a.  m.  Grammar.  9:55  a.  m.  Arithmetic      9:56  a.  m.  History. 

11  a.  m.  Geography.  II  a.  m.  Grammar.  11  a.  m.  Arithmetic. 

1:30  p.  m.  Physiology.  1:30  p.  m.  Music.  1:30  p.m.  Beading  and 

2:15  p.  m.  Beading  and  2:15  p.  m.  Physiology.      English. 

•  «    .'III 

English.  3  p.  m.  Beading    and  2:15  p.  m.  Music. 

3  p.  m.  Music.  English.  3  p.  m.  Latin  and  Spell- 

ing. 

The  teacher  goes  into  the  room  and  takes  as  much  time  as  she  may  wish, 
making  eiplanations  in  the  lessons  of  the  day.  She  is  not  boutid'to  any 
particular  method,  but  uses  the  time  as  she  sees  most  profitable.  It  gives 
her  more  time  for  individual  instruction.  I  believe  we  get  better  results 
from  our  work.  There  is  a  better  chance  with  us  in  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  You  must  give  the  teacher  a  chance  for  personality.  Sb  far 'as 
unification  of  studies  is  concerned,  we  have  frequent  teachers'  meetings, 
and  each  teacher  has  a  better  chance  to  prepare  on  that  individual  work. 
The  system  cannot  be  adopted  anywhere,  it  can  be  adapted.  Mr.  Bemis' 
paper  explained  the  good  points.  We  have  less  trouble  in  discipline,  our 
teachers  like  it  better,  and  I  believe  we  get  better  results  from  it. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
arrange  for  transportation  of  Michigan  delegates  to  Denver,  for  the  next 
meeting  of  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  chair  named  H.  B.  Pattengill,  Supt.  Perry, 
and  Prin.  W.  A.  Greeson  of  Grand  Bapids. 

The  association  then  adjourned  for  the  noon  intermission,  and  during 
this  recess  the  executive  committee  was  convened  for  the  transaction  of 
the  following  business: 

On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  agreed  to  pay  25c  for 
each  ticket  used  by  members  in  attending  the  Jahu  De  Witt  Miller  lecture. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  Gamey,  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  association  were  constituted  an  auditing  committee  with  power  to  pay 
all  necessary  bills. 
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THURSDAY  P.  M. 

After  dinner  the  association  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows:  The 
college  section,  in  Senate  Chamber;  the  high  school  section,  in  Bepre- 
sentative  Hall;  and  primary  section,  in  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  each  division 
being  well  attended  by  those  interested  in  its  particular  subjects. 


COLLEGE   SECTION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  President  Fiske  of 
Albion,  there  being  present  representatives  from  the  following  institu- 
tions:— Adrian,  Alma,  Albion,  Hillsdale,  Kalamazoo,  Olivet,  and  Agricul- 
tural CoUe^^;  Michigan  University,  Michigan  Central  Normal,  and  Fer- 
ris Industrial  School! 

In  accordance  with  motion,  the  chairman  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations: — President  A.  G.  Slocum  of  Kalamazoo,  Prof.  W. 
H.  Munson  of  Hillsdale,  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams  of  Alma. 


THE.  LABORATORY  METHOD— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  IT  WISELY  BE 

EMPLOYED  IN  COLLEGE  WORK? 

PBOF.   S.   G.  JENKS,  KALAMAZOO. 

College  men  are  as  conservative  as  any  class  of  thinking  men.  They 
are  not  given  to  the  following  of  a  new  idea  whose  only  claim  for  adoption 
is  that  some  one  is  voicing  it  with  vigor.  It  must  have  merit  in  itself. 
If  it  has  not,  there  is  no  need  to  apply ;  and  if  it  has,  it  will  be  taken  up 
but  slowly.  That  laboratory  work  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  during  the  last  twenty  years  is,  in  itself,  a  great 
ar^ment  for  the  work. 

But  we  are  asked,  to  what  extent  can  it  be  wisely  used,  and  the  question 
implies  that  there  may  be  a  limit  to  its  field  of  usefulness.  We  must  sur- 
vey this  field.  I  propose  to  set  a  few  stakes  to  mark  its  boundary.  Profes- 
sor Waldo  will  set  some  more  or  pull  mine  up  and  set  them  over;  and 
when  you  are  done  with  the  general  discussion,  you  will  have  the  wires  all 
on  ana  our  field  of  usefulness  for  laboratory  work  so  perfectly  fenced 
from  the  treacherous  marshes  bordering  it,  that  we  shall  all  be  saved  hence- 
forth from  floundering  in  their  bogs. 

First,  I  would  say,  the  laboratory  method  should  not  be  used  when 
mere  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  reagents  is  substituted  for  real  work. 
Activity  is  not  labor.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  laboratory  work  may 
become  mere  manipulation.  A  member  of  my  sophomore  class  in  general 
chemistry  once  said  to  me,  ^'I  don't  want  to  do  that  experiment;  I  have 
seen  another  do  it  and  it  seems  foolish  for  me  to  do  it  afterward.  **  She 
would  have  been  surprised*  to  have  heard  a  similar  remark  about  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  quite  as  much  in  place  as  was 
hers  about  the  experiment.     To  her  the  chief  thing  called  for  was  the 
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doinff  of  the  experiment.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  wonld  be 
enabled  to  observe  the  experiment  much  better,  if  it  were  on  her  own 
taUe,  and  that  the  real  result  desired  was  that  she  might  observe.  She 
had  not  yet  learned  that  her  brain  and  her  hand  should  do  the  work 
together,  and  that  neither  could  do  well  unaided  by  the  other. 

Ijaboratory  work  may  become  mere  mainpulation  after  a  student  has 
done  considerable  of  it.  Forming  a  habit  of  working  carelessly  is  what  I 
mean.     This  is  very  well  shown  and  is  sx)ecially  liable  to  occur  in  work  in 

Sialitative  analysis  The  average  student  does  not  look  much  farther 
an  the  table  of  directions.  He  becomes  used  to  adding  hydrochlorio 
add,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ammonium  hydrate,  etc.,  and,  if  questioned, 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  he  has  overlooked  the  reaction  in  the  manipula- 
tion; he  is  just  testing. 

I  have  seen  students  in  biology  who  had  worked  long  enough  to  have 
known  much  better,  who  from  carelessness  or  hurry  would  put  a  slide  in 
the  micro80ox>e,  seize  a  drawing  card  and  pencil,  and  immediately  draw 
what  they  saw.  The  result  was  a  meaningless  tansle  of  lines.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  section  or  of  the  microscope.  If  time  had  been  taken  to 
project  the  lines  seen,  give  the  figure  three  dimensions,  search  for  fainter 
fines  that  those  seen  rendered  necessary  or  at  least  suggested,  in  short  to 
have  a  real  thing  in  mind  before  putting  its  image  on  paper,  the  proper 
«nd  would  have  Deen  reached.  To  such  students  the  making  of  the  draw- 
ins  is  the  end;  observation  is  replaced  by  manipulation. 

%ut,  you  say,  ail  thesd  cases  indicate  poor  teaching,  and  are  not,  in 
themselves,  features  of  the  laboratory  method.  True,  out  my  duty  was  to 
mark  the  line  beyond  which  it  is  unwise  to  use  this  method,  and  my  claim 
is  that  the  laboratory  method  is  specially  liable  to  give  tl^is  result;  and, 
when  it  does  so,  its  use  is  unwise.     This  suggests  my  second  point. 

The  laboratory  method  should  not  be  useowhen  there  is  not  teaching 
force  enough  to  give  good  supervision  to  the  work.  I  know  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  just  when  interference  from  the  teacher  in  the  student's  work 
is  wise  and  when  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  struggle  through  the 
difficulty  alone.  ^'Experience  is  a  good  school,  but  the  tuition  is  very 
high ;"  and  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  article  of  greatest  cost  is  cheapest 
A  poorer  article  may  be  good  enough  for  the  purpose  and  so  be  the  ch^p- 
est  of  all.  It  does  not  always  pay  to  learn  by  experience.  Sometimes  the 
exx)erience  may  be  so  unpleasant  that  not  only  is  the  lesson  not  learned, 
but  the  student  is  completely  discoursed,  when  a  word  from  the  teacher 
at  the  right  time  would  have  lightened  the  task  and  changed  the  e£Fect. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  we  make.the  no  less  serious  mistake  of  too  much 
interference,  and  so  practically  do  the  work  for  the  student ;  but  just  the 
right  amount  (you  know  how  much  that  is)  of  supervision  is  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  best  results. 

How  can  a  busy  professor  of  science  having  just  as  many  class  exercises 
daily  as  the  professor  of  mathematics  or  Latin,  a£Ford  the  time  for  labora- 
tory supervision?  He  cannot  afford  it;  or,  rather,  the  institution  whose 
servant  he  is,  cannot  afford  to  have  him  use  his  time  for  that  purpose. 
Neither  can  it  afford  to  leave  the  laboratory  supervision  undone.  It  should 
supply  this  by  assistants.  Some  can  always  be  found  among  the  upper 
class  men  or  graduate  students  who,  for  small  compensation,  will  gladly 
render  good  service  in  this  capacity.  Then  the  professor  in  charge  can 
find  some  time  to  withdraw  to  his  private  laboratory  and,  with  closed 
12 
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doors,  prepare  himself  for  better  teaching,  and  perohanoe  add  something: 
to  the  store  of  human  knowledge. 

I  wish  I  oould  reach  the  ear  of  all  the  trustees  and  the  generous  sup- 
porters of  our  colleges,  and  could  convince  them  that  the  time  the  pro- 
fessor spends  in  his  private  laboratory  pays  the  institution  just  as  well  as 
that  he  spends  in  the  class-room.  The  streams  of  influence  that  issue 
from  the  key  hole  and  the  cracks  of  the  closed  door  of  the  private  labora- 
tory, the  mysteries  inside  of  which  are  seen  only  by  an  occasional  senior 
or  a  graduate  student,  are  a  mighty  power  with  the  freshman.  No  great 
interest  in  an  elementary  course  in  science  is  possible,  unless  the  student 
finds  out  that  there  is  much  more  beyond ;  ana  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
impressing  this  upon  his  mind  than  by  offering  advanced  courses  and 
research  work,  and  by  having  the  professor  hims^  carry  on  such  work. 
We  cannot  do  it  as  we  should  in  our  smaller  colleges,  unless  we  are  relieved 
of  detail  work  of  supervision  in  the  elementary  laboratory  courses. 

After  so  much  about  how  to  provide  for  the  supervision  of  laboratory 
work,  I  must  not  forget  to  state  why  undirected  work  is  unwise.     It  wiU' 
result  in  waste  of  time,  waste  of  material,  injury  of  expensive  apparatus, 
formation  of  habits  of  carelessness  and  undeanliness,  and  will  allow  the- 
poor  students  to  make  themselves  a  burden  to  the  good  ones. 

On  my  third  point  I  do  not  expect  universal  agreement.  It  is  this — the 
laboratory  method  is  unwise  when  the  facilities  for  it  are  so  imperfect  that 
reasonably  correct  results  cannot  be  obtained.  Now  I  know  that  some- 
of  you  will  want  to  say  that  you  would  use  it,  if  you  had  to  have  the 
student  make  his  apparatus  as  he  goes  along.  That,  or  something  nearly 
like  it,  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  think  it  wise.  It  is  education  at  too- 
great  a  cost,  again.  Far  better  in  my  judgment  to  use  the  text-b9ok  and 
recitation  method,  and  get  much  more  of  a  subject,  not  quite  so  well  perhaps 
in  the  same  time. 

I  once  had  a  microscope  in  my  laboratory  that  was  Uke  a  certain  man. 
This  man  had  tried  the  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
professions  in  succession,  and  had  failed  in  all.  His  neighbors  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  use  he  could  be  to  the  world  was  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  they  used  him  for  that  purpose  in  their  attempts  to  inspire 
high  motives  in  their  growing  sons.  This  microscope  lacked  definition. 
The  only  thing  it  would  bring  out  clearly  was  a  headache.  Although  I 
had  students  enough  for  twice  the  number  of  microscopes  I  had,  I  found 
that  instrument  such  an  annoyance  that  I  set  it  aside  and  made  the  others 
do  service  for  all.  And  if  all  my  microscopes  had  been  like  it,  I  believe 
I  should  have  done  wisely  to  have  locked  them  all  up,  and  to  have  done 
my  work  on  the  text-book  and  recitation  plan. 

If  the  best  balance  you  have  will  weigh  only  to  the  first  decimal  place,  it 
is  unwise  to  attempt  work  that  requires  accuracy  to  the  third  place.  If 
the  stopper  to  your  specific  gravity  bottle  does  not  fit  the  bottle,  or  if  your 
burette  is  not  well  graduated,  you  must  repeatedly  say  to  the  studentE^  as 
they  bring  their  results,  ''Yes,  that  is  probably  as  near  as  you  can  get  it 
with  this  apparatus."  Such  an  answer  fosters  the  wrong  idea  that  pretty 
good  is  good  enough.  So,  though  I  should  do  less  laboratory  work,  I 
should  not  think  it  wise  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  where  I  had  good 
apparatus  A  piece  of  apparatus  that  will  not  give  results  within  ten  per 
cent  of  what  they  should  be,  is  not  well  calculated  to  produce  a  firm  belief 
in  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  natura 
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The  next  trouble  I  would  ^ard  against  comes  from  depending  entirely 
on  the  laboratory  method.  I  would  never  use  the  laboratory  method, 
except  in  advance  work,  unaccompanied  by  text-book,  lectures,  or  definite 
references  to  available  books. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  inductive  method  has  led  us  into  serious  difficulty. 
In  introducing  the  laboratory  method  in  place  of  the  time-honored  recitk- 
tion  method,  much  has  been  claimed  for  it  as  the  natural  method,  the 
method  by  which  the  child  first  gains  knowledge,  by  which  the  sciences  he 
studies  have  been  developed.  The  advocates  of  the  purely  inductive 
method  would  have  the  boy  of  the  latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  century 
put  right  where  the  aspirants  to  scientific  knowledge  were  centuries  ago, 
and  have  him  work  his  way  out  as  they  did.  They  would  have  his  educa- 
tion an  epitome  of  the  education  of  the  race.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  what  the  college  student  of  today  is  expected  to  acquire  in  science 
represents  the  labor  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  tireless  workers  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  proceed  by  their  slow 
method.  And  so  I  sound  this  alarm  to  rescue  our  educational  work  from 
the  ohaos  into  which  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  laboratory  method  would 
faring  it. 

Many  of  our  college  students  come  to  their  work  unprepared  by  any 
previous  laboratory  practice.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  names 
even  of  the  simplest  pieces  of  apparatus.  They  are  not  skilled  investigators 
and  cannot  afford  the  time  to  learn  by  their  own  mistakes,  the  lessons 
of  which  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  harmful  as  helpful.  A  paragraph  in  the 
standard  dictionary  is  just  to  my  point,  so  I  venture  to  use  it.  '*The 
inductive  method  requires,  (1)  exact  observation,  (2)  correctinierpretation 
of  the  observed  facts  with  a  view  to  understanding  them  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  their  causes;  (3)  raiional  explanation  of  the  facts  by 
referring  them  to  their  real  cause  or  law;  (4)  scientific  construction,  put- 
tins  the  facts  in  such  co-ordination  that  the  system  reached  shall  agree 
with  the  reality. "  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  average  college 
student,  when  he  comes  to  his  elementary  work  in  science,  is  incapable 
of  fulfilling  any  of  these  four  requirements  of  the  method.  If  that  is  so, 
let  us  be  reasonable  and  train  our  student  before  we  ask  him  to  be  an 
independent  investigator.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  not  pretend  to  be  dis- 
covering, when  we  are  only  copying.  Practice  is  better  than  precept,  but 
precept  is  better  than  pretence. 

Many  of  vou  have  heard  a  lecture  by  Brooklyn 's  famous  preacher.  It 
matters  little  which  one  you  heard,  but  you  remember  he  began  it  by 
claiming  the  present  moment  to  be  better  than  any  of  those  that  are  past, 
and  based  his  claim  upon  the  fact  that  it  took  all  the  past  ages  to  make 
the  present  moment  possible.  There  is  a  lesson  in  his  way  of  putting 
the  case.  We  are  heirs  to  all  the  past  and  we  do  violence  to  our  privileges, 
if  we  lay  aside  our  inheritance  and  declare  our  purpose  to  rediscover  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  Our  inheritance  is  not  one  of  perceptions,  but  one 
of  J  generalization  resulting  from  the  perceptions  of  our  predecessors, 
immortalized  in  language  and  offered  freely  to  him  who  reads.  As  the 
Holy  Word  is  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  the  christian  pilgrim,  illuminating  his 
path  and  showing  the  dangers  of  the  byways,  so  the  text-book  comes  in 
to  guide  the  student  of  the  present  saroly  and  swiftly  over  the  rough 
places,  and  -past  the  hidden  dangers  whose  existence  would  not  be  known 
nad  not  some  one  traveling  that  road  before  set  up  the  light     We  must 
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not  put  our  pupils  in  the  dark,  in  order  to  make  them  fearless.  They  will 
be  dismayed  at  objects  that  a  single  ray  of  light  would  show  to  be 
harmless. 

Now  I  must  say,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  I  most  heartily  approve 
of  throwing  the  advanced  students  upon  their  own  responsibility.  What 
I  have  said  in  favor  of  text-books  in  connection  with  laboratory  work  is 
for  elementary  students.  These,  however,  constitute  the  majority  of  our 
college  students. 

Should  I  be  asked  how  I  would  divide  the  time  given  to  a  subject 
between  the  recitation  room  and  the  laboratory,  I  would  say  that  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  subject.  A  division  into  equal  parts  would  be 
about  right  for  many  subjects.  In  a  first  course  in  general  chemistry,  I 
have  found  three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  exercises  weekly  to  be 
satisfactory ;  but  with  more  advanced  students  I  should  increase  the  labor- 
atory work  and  decrease  the  recitation  work. 

Now  I  was  asked,  ''How  far  can  we  wisely  use  the  laboratory  method 
in  our  work?  I  have  mentioned  four  conditions  in  which  I  think  its  vse 
unwise.  In  my  opinion,  guarded  in  these  directions,  the  enclosure  is 
the  legitimate  field  of  usefulness  for  the  laboratory  method. 

An  animated  and  lengthy  discussion  over  the  province  of  laboratory  and 
seminary  methods  was  indulged  in  by  Messrs.  Waldo,  Demmon,  Fall« 
Hinsdale,  McKenny,  and  King,  the  general  opinion  seeming  to  be  that 
there  is  no  well  marked  line  dividing  the  two,  but  that  oneshades  grad- 
ually into  the  other. 

SHOULD    THE    TENDENCY   TO    INTRODUCE   A    LARGER    AMOUNT   OP 
ENGLISH  INTO  COLLEGE  WORK  BE  ENCOURAGED? 

PBOF.  W.   F.  TIBBETS,   HILLSDALE. 

It  is  a  school  boy  common-place  that  Marcus  Cato  ended  every  speech 
with  "Delenda  est  Carthago;"  and,  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  deadly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  learning,  we  can  ima>gine  the  old  man 
thus  terminating  a  discussion  even  upon  the  "Advisability  of  Beading 
Homer. 

By  a  sort  of  hysteron  proteron,  we  modems  have  formed  the  habit  of 
beginning  all  pedagogical  questions  with  a  consideration  of  their  relation 
to  culture,  of  which  there  is  so  much  said  in  these  days.  Now  there  is  cul- 
ture and  culture;  there  is  that  of  the  one  who  pronounces  it  "  kawlture,'* 
and  who  has  so  much  to  say  about  Concord  and  the  isms;  but  true  cul- 
ture is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
enlargement  of  one's  mental  vision  and  the  removal  of  all  egotism  so  that 
one  sees  the  true  relation  of  himself  and  his  interests  to  the  great  world  of 
thought  and  action;  or  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  power  of  looking  at  any 
given  thing  from  every  point  of  view  without  prejudice.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Matthew  Arnold^s  definition  is  as  good  as  any;  he  defined  it,  you 
remember,  as  knowing  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  the 
world.  This  indefinable  something  that  renders  its  possessor  so  refined 
and  attractive,  is  like  the  golden  branch  whose  magic  touch  opened  for 
Aeneas  the  portals  of  the  lower  world,  described  by  the  Sibyl,  as 

**  Itself  will  follow  and  scarce  tby  touch  await. 
If  thou  be  choeen  and  this  be  fate; 
Else  for  no  force  shalt  thou  its  coming  feel, 
Nor  shear  it  from  its  stem  with  shattering  steel." 
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And  yet,  I  maintain  that  the  acquirement  of  this  same  indefinable  Bome- 
thingy  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  the  college  course,  and,  furthermore,, 
that  one  of  the  chief  means  in  attaining  this  end  is  the  study  of  literature, 
and  especially  English  literature. 

Thus  we  see  that,  theoretically,  too  much  English  cannot  be  done;  and 
the  maximum  of  it  is  limited  only  by  the  number  and  extent  of  electives. 
Practically,  too,  we  believe  that  English  and  the  related  studies  should  be 
the  backbone  of  the  college  course.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  our 
mother-tongue,  apd  through  it,  if  through  anything,  we  are  to  get  a  clear 
insight  into  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.    Further,  when  we  com- 

C)  it  with  science,  we  find  that,  while  both  are  indispensable,  science 
to  do  rather  with  the  physical  conditions  that  make  thought  possible^ 
while  literary  study  deals  with  thought  itself, — ^the  greatest  handiwork  of 
God.  It  is  on  account  of  these  things  that  we  believe  .that,  from  the  study 
of  English  literature  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  classical  scholarship, 
there  comes  the  truest,  the  best,  and  the  noblest  culture. 

So  the  limit  of  English  work  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  a  given  coUege-a 
electives;  but  there  should  be  a  certain  ideal  in  English  which  should  be 
the  limit  of  required  work  in  all  colleges,  and  English  should  be  fostered 
until  this  ideal  is  reached.  It  seems  to  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
paper  briefly  to  sketch  some  of  the  constituents  of  this  ideal.  The  dis- 
cussion resolves  itself  into  two  broad,  general  divisions,  which,  while  I 
recognize  their  close  connection,  yet  for  convenience  I  shall  treat  sepa- 
rately: first,  rhetoric  and  composition;  second,  the  study  of  literature.  It 
is  Prof.  Mayor  that  says,  in  his  "  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books'* 
I  think,  that  Latin  is  the  necessity  and  Greek  the  luxury  of  every  edu- 
cated man.  In  a  little  difiPerent  way,  we  may  say  that  a  knowledge  of  our 
first  division  is  the  necessity  of  every  educated,  and  the  second  the  neces- 
sity of  every  cultured  man. 

6y  college,  I  assume  is  meant  an  eight  years'  course,  including  both 
preparatory  and  academic  work.  During  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory 
enough  should  be  done  in  formal  grammar  to  insure  a  clear  knowledge  of 
its  fundamental  principles,  perhaps  not  going  beyond  the  limit  set  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten;  namely,  three  hours  per  week  through  the 
year.  In  the  second  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  one  hour  a  week 
through  the  year  should  be  given  to  some  little  manual  like  Abbott's 
'*  How  to  Write  Clearly,"  the  aim  being  to  impress  upon  the  student's  mind, 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  necessity  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  wishes 
to  say  and  the  eqaal  necessity  of  acquiring  the  power  of  stating  his 
thoughts  in  the  clearest  terms  possible. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year,  one  recitation  a  week  should  be 

S*ven  to  rhetoric,  based  upon  Hill  or  some  one  of  the  many  manuals  of 
e  day.  During  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  there  should  be 
given  a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetorical  invention.  The  aim  of  these  lec- 
tures should  be:  first,  to  give  the  student  the  elements  of  the  essay,  the 
debate,  and  the  oration;  second,  to  assist  him  in  forming  good  habits  of 
thought  and  reading;  and,  third,  to  help  him  ac(}uire  the  most  Ic^cal  and 
ni6#erful  arrangement  in  all  forms  of  composition.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed, in  the  last  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  by  three  or  four  recitationa 
per  week,  based  upon  some  strong,  sturdy  book  like  Bain's  Bhetoric,  that 
will  make  the  student  think,  that  will  develop  his  logical  powers  and  bring 
him  into  the  higher  phases  of  this  subject. 
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So  much  for  rhetoric;  in  regard  to  its  kindred  subject,  compositionf  I 
would  say  first,  that  it  should  begin  early,  at  least  in  the  second  year  of 
the  preparatory  course,  in  connection  with  Abbott's  "  How  to  Write 
Clearly,"  and  should  be  kept  up  through  the  remaining  seven  years.  These 
first  essays  will  be  very  immature;  we  must  expect  that.  But  the  chief 
secret  of  their  barrenness  and  the  consequent  dislike  of  them  by 
the  pupil,  and  I  might  say  teacher  as  well,  is  the  lack  of  ideas  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Therefore,  at  the  first  the  subjects  must  be  the  most  com- 
mon-place, and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  incrtructor,  not  only  to  give 
the  pupil  as  many  ideas  upon  the  subject  as  possible,  but  also  to  give  plen^ 
of  time  to  digest  these  thoughts  thoroughly  befoie  the  essay  is  attempted. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  freshman  and  the  first  part  of  the  sophomore 
years,  the  composition  should  take  the  form  of  the  debate,  both  formal  and 
extemporaneous,  upon  current  topics  of  the  day.  By  formal,  I  mean  a 
debate  of  two  or  three  thousand  words,  carefully  written,  then  committed 
to  memory  and  delivered  in  public.  Furthermore,  when  the  student  has  a 
•clearly-defined  idea  of  an  oration,  and  has  acquired  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  criticism,  the  composition  should  take  the  form  of  the 
oration,  and  the  essay  in  literary  criticism. 

Finally,  first,  last,  and  always,  the  student  should  have  the  guidance  and 
personal  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  this  work.  It  is  of  but  very  little 
value  to  a  student  to  have  written  upon  an  assigned  subject  without  any  pre- 
liminary advice,  and  then  for  the  teacher  to  return  the  essay  either  not  at  all 
or  at  least  very  cursorily  corrected.  In  so  far  as  possible,  and  as  we  come 
nearer  to  our  ideal  it  will  be  more  possible,  each  student  should  have  the 
individual  attention  of  the  instructor.  When  a  subject  has  been  selected, 
there  should  be  a  conference  with  the  teacher,  who  should  try  to  bring  out 
its  salient  points  and  also  give  the  best  references  for  the  pupil  to  consult; 
when  he  has  made  his  plan,  there  should  be  another  consultation  and  dis- 
<$ussion;  finally,  when  the  student  has  done  his  best  in  writing,  the  compo- 
sition should  be  corrected  in  his  presence.  One  theme  done  in  this  manner 
will  do  more  than  a  dozen  prepared  in  the  more  usual  way  to  produce  « 
beautiful,  finished,  and  effective  style. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  second  main  division  of  our  subject,  the  study  of 
literature.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  one  hour 
per  week  should  be  devoted  to  this.  In  the  first  half  of  the  third  vear 
above  named,  a  careful  study  of  the  oration  should  be  made,  carefully 
•defining  its  main  divisions  of  introduction,  discussion,  and  conclusion,  and, 
in  an  elementary  way,  bringing  out  what  it  is  in  style,  thought,  and  arrange- 
ment that  makes  the  oration  e8i)ecially  effective.  At  least  one  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Webster  and  one  of  Burke  should  be  studied  in  this  way.  Great 
help  may  be  obtained  in  this  by  cooperation  with  the  the  teacher  of  Latin, 
requeetiug  him  to  emphasize  the  development  of  Cicero's  orations,  follow- 
ing a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  8ugp:e8ted  by  Prof.  Kelsey  in  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  orations.  During  the  last  half  of  the  third  and  through 
the  fourth  year  of  the  preparatory  course,  the  one  hour  a  week  should  be 
devoted  to  a  course  similar  to  that  recommended  by  the  New  England 
Association.  The  aim  in  this  is,  first,  to  see  that  the  student  clearly  grasps 
the  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and,  secondly,  to  develop  in  him  a  growing 
appreciation  of  this  kind  of  study. 

The  next  stage  in  this  work  is  the  development  of  taste  and  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful.    What  I  mean  by  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  the  apprehension 
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of  the  fact  that  literatnre,  at  its  best,  is  in  the  highest  degree  artistic;  that 
is,  it  is  made  np  of  beaatif al  thoughts  expressed  in  a  beantifnl  way.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire,  and  but  comparatively  few  really  succeed 
in  doing  ft  However,  it  will  be  much  easier  when  the  present  tendency 
becomes  more  widespread  of  introducing  into  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  the  myths  of  Greece  and  Germany,  instead  of  "John  went  up  the 
hill;  do  you  see  John?"  Taste  is,  in  a  degree,  a  matter  of  development, 
and  at  present  our  children's  taste  is  too  often  vitiated  by  their  study, 
rather  than  otherwise.  In  our  present  scheme,  this  line  of  work  should 
begin  in  .the  second  term  of  the  freshman  year.  Through  the  remainder  of 
that  year,  one  hour  a  week  should  be  given  to  some  such  a  book  as  "  Hale's 
Jjonger  English  Poems,*'  with  a  view  to  bringing  before  the  student  some 
of  the  principles  of  good  taste,  and  of  superinducing  in  him  the  power  of 
distinguishing  that  which  is  correct,  artistic,  and  beautiful.  There  are 
many  useful  devices  in  bringing  this  about.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  committing  to  memory  of  certain  passages  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
student  should  use  his  own  judgment  in  selection.  But  do  not  stop  with 
ihe  memorizing;  have  the  student  resolve  the  passage  in  his  mind  until  he 
has  seen  it  in  all  its  phases  and  thoroughly  assimilated  it;  then  appoint  a 
<lay  for  the  statement  of  results.  If  the  studeM  will  apply  this  method  to 
such  passages  as  Shelley's,  "Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  colored  glass.  Stains 
the  white  radiance  of  eternity,"  he  will  soon  find  that  they  can  be  applied 
to  the  most  widely  difiPering  circumstances  of  life.  This  assimilation  and 
•comparison  will  not  only  throw  into  a  clearer  light  the  immortal  parts  of 
literature,  but  also,  by  bringing  the  student  into  closest  sympathy  with  the 
^' Attic  honey  "  of  all  ages,  wilT  lav  the  foundations  of  a  correct  taste  and  a 
teal  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

Then  there  should  come  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression,  I 
shell  have  to  term  literary  browsing.  At  least  one  hour  a  week  (although 
this  may  seem  the  rankest  heresy)  through  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this;  but  it  will  prove  so  fascinating  that  the 
student  will  give  much  more  time,  for  he  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  his 
general  reading  into  these  lines.  In  the  first  place,  this  aims  at  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  books,  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written.  It 
could  be  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  terms:  as  the  novel, — Scott, 
Goethe,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  with  a  glance  at  current 
fiction  (for  I  believe  that  the  college  student  ought  to  know  something 
about  such  novels  as  the  four  prominent  ones  of  this  year — Marcella, 
Trilby,  The  Manxman,  and  Pembroke);  secondly,  the  essay, — Montaigne, 
Addison,  Steele,  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Coleridge,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and 
Emerson;  thirdly,  x>oetry, — epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic.  The  student  should 
be  urged  to  read  just  as  widely  as  possible  along  all  these  linea  Occa- 
sional lectures  ought  to  be  given  by  the  instructor,  and  essays  should  be 
prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  student  I  believe  that  this  will  prove 
most  interesting  and  attractive,  and  there  will  be^  obtained  the  beneficial 
results  of  a  better  vocabulary,  a  larger  stock  of  ideas,  a  greater  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  a  consequent  widening  of  the  horizon  of  life. 

In  the  second  place,  this  literary  browsing  has  in  view  the  developing 
in  the  student  of  a  real  love  for  books.  Such  a  love  as  that  of  Bobert 
Southey,  who  used  in  his  blind  old  age  to  spend  hours  wandering  around 
bis  library  and  fingering  his  jprecious  old  tomes.  Such  a  love  as  Charles 
Lamb  possessed,  who  called  his  folios  his  "midnight  darlings" ;  and  we  all 
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recall  the  remarkable  passage  bearing  upon  this  in  the  essay  on  ^'Old 
China."  When  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student  this  love 
for  books,  when  he  has  come  to  respect  their  personality  and  to  feel 
them  as  a  powerful  and  abiding  influence,  he  has  taken  a  long  stride 
toward  literary  culture. 

Lastly,  in  the  43tudy  of  literature,  there  follows,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
literary  criticism.  In  developing  taste  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  was 
necessary  to  state  some  of  the  general  principles  of  this  subject;  but  what 
I  mean  at  this  point  is  that  there  should  be  revealed  to  the  student  the 
deeper  principles  of  criticism  and  the  questions  related  thereto,  such  ques- 
tions as  those  that  are  absorbing  so  much  attention  today;  as,  Realism  and 
Romanticism,  their  relation  to  art,  their  place  in  literature,  and  their 
fate.  He  should  be  taught,  resting  his  decisions  upon  the  canons  of  taste, 
to  look  at  a  given  work  of  literature  with  a  view  to  settling  definitely  its 
value.  He  should  ask  himself  what  its  value  really  is  and  whether  it  is 
something  that  can  be  ranked  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world? 

This  comparison  and  consequent  judgment  can  be  made  satisfactorily 
only  after  the  student  has  read  widely  in  his  own  literature;  and  more  than 
this,  he  must  have  also  the'benefit  of  other  literature,  especially  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek,  as  being  not  only  classical  models,  but  also  as  having 
that  which  is  the  true  spirit  of  all  literature.  So  I  would  confine 
this  work  to  the  senior  year  of  the  college  course,  but  at  least  three 
hours  per  week  during  that  time  ought  to  be  given  to  it.  Thus  we  shall 
gradually,  for  the  time  being,  withdraw  the  student  from  this  material, 
practical  world  of  ours,  where  the  first  question  is  always,  *'  How  much  is  it 
worth?"  or  "How  many  shares  in  the  market  will  it  bring?,"  and  bring  him 
into  the  realm  of  pure  ideas.  When  our  young  men  and  women  shall  have 
been  brought  to  that  point  where  they  shall  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
consider  ideas  as  in  themselves  right  or  wrong,  without  reference  to  util- 
itarianism, we  shall  have  done  much  towards  developing  a  truer  and  deeper 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature;  towards  implanting  nobler  ideals 
of  life  and,  ultimately,  of  producing  a  larger  minded  race  of  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  in  the  above  outline,  the  number  of 
hours  recommended  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty,  or  not  quite 
two  hours  per  week  through  the  eight  vears*  course,  while  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  recommends  eight  hundred  for  the  high  school 
course  alone*.  A  little  has  been  taken  from  formal  rhetoric  and  devoted 
to  its  practical  exposition,  literature.  Furthermore,  the  success  of  English 
work  depends  in  the  largest  degree  upon  the  teacher.     I  am  almost  pre- 

Ered  to  say  that  a  teacher  of  English  is  born,  not  made;  but  there  must 
added  to  this  inherent  ability,  along,  special,  and  most  careful  prepara- 
tion. When  these  two  elements  are  combined,  however,  as  an  ancient 
I^ilosopher  well  known  to  us  all  says,  '*  these  results  are  I  know  not 
what  distinguished  and  remarkable  thing."  The  true  literary  spirit  fills^ 
such  a  teacher  and  overflows  to.  his  pupils.  His  broad  view,  his  keen 
insight  and  deep  sympathy,  are  recognized  and  enkindle  such  strong  and 
abiding  enthusiasm  for  literary  work  that  it  proves  a  joy  forever. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  question  under  diecuBsion  arises  from  new  conditions  growing  out  of  our  modem 
life.  Wnat'are  known  as  the  modern  studies,  have  been  pressing  to  the  front  and  grad- 
ually displacing  the  studies  established  under  what  is  known  as  the  classical  tradition. 
It  is  a  fair  question  for  consideration  as  to  how  far  this  displacement  should  go  and  how 
fast.    There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  in  some  places  it  has  already  reached,  if  not 

Saseed,  the  rational  limit.  The  danger  in  this  direction  arises  from  the  general  ten- 
ency  of  reformers  to  press  their  claims  to  an  extreme,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  trained  body  of  teachers  of  English  with  well  matured  methods,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  classical  languages  and  literatures  and  in  mathematics.  The  result  is  that 
we  must  expect  more  or  less  crude  experimenting  and  consequent  disfippointment,  if 
not  revulsion.  The  fact  that  we  have  to  feel  our  way  in  a  wioe  and  difficult  pedagogi- 
cal realm,  should  teach  us  caution  and  moderation. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  line  of  study  marked  out  in  the  paper  just  read  is  excessive  in 
range  or  amount.  The  aims  to  be  sought  have  been  clearly  aud  correctly  stated.  If  I 
were  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  paper,  it  would  be  that  the  subject  was  not  divided 
with  sufficient  lEliarpness.  I  have  come  to  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  the  importance 
of  differentiating  more  clearly,  in  our  teaching,  the  various  lines  of  study  usually 
classed  under  the  head  of  ^np^tvliy— literature,  composition,  formal  grammar,  and  formal 
rhetoric.  The  nature  and  ends  of  each  subject  should  be  studied  in  order  to  a  better 
distribution  of  them  in  the  curriculum  and  more  efficient  teaching.  At  present,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  vast  amount  of  confused  and  aimless  instruction  in  these  subjects, 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  differentiation  and  coordination  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers.   Under  this  head,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Literature  should  form  the  basis  of  all  work  in  English,  Much  reading  and  much 
memorizing  of  good  authors  throughout  the  whole  echool  period  should  be  insisted 
upon.  In  this  direction,  and  not  in  the  memorizing  and  reciting  of  rules  and  cautions, 
must  be  sought  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste  both  in  language  and  in  literature. 

2.  Along  side  this  work  in  literature  and  largely  distinct  from  it,  should  go  regular 
practice  in  writing.  The  habit  of  thinking  through  the  pen  or  pencil  should  be  culti- 
vated froni  an  early  age  and  should  be  kept  alive  by  constant  use. 

3.  In  the  reading  and  study  of  literature  above  indicated,  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
largelv  secondary.  He  should  be  a  guide  rather  than  an  instructor.  He  must  not 
intrude  himself  between  the  pupils  and  the  author.  His  part  should  be  to  bring  the 
pupils  into  relation  with  pieces  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  needs,  and  to  assist,  only 
BQ  far  as  is  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  the  piece  in  hand.  This 
done,  the  book  should  be  left  to  do  its  own  work  upon  the  feeliugs  and  tastes  of  the 
pupil.  The  teacher's  T>ersonality  is  everything  here.  The  stimulus  he  gives  is  largely 
unconscious  and  wholly  indefinable.  No  one  can  tell  another  how  to  do  it;  no  one  can 
tell  how  he  does  it  himself.  One  way  not  to  do  it,  is  to  cover  the  work,  as  is  now  done 
in  many  school  editions  of  English  classics,  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  and  petty 
learning. 

4.  In  the  composition  exercise,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  call  out  and  develop  under 
proper  correction  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  what  is  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 

Supil.  The  pupil  must  think  and  feel  for  himself;  the  teacher  cannot  do  these  for  him. 
[ere  again  the  teacher  is  more  than  bis  method.  His  office  is  to  stimulate  and,  within 
somewhat  limited  bounds,  to  lead  in  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  expression.  '*  We 
forget,"  says  Professor  Thurber,  "that  writing  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  are  forever  treat- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  knowledge." 

5.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric  the  teacher  has  a  more  clearly  defined  field.  The  method 
here  is  analytical,  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  counts  for  less.  Here  the  princi- 
pal thing  Lb  knowledge  and  not  habit  These  subjects  are  almost  invariably  placed  too 
early  in  the  course,  from  a  false  impression  that  they  are  indispensable  in  teaching  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  they  often  become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
pupil  learning  to  write.  j?hey  should  be  taught  in  their  proper  place,  both  for  their 
own  sake  and  as  an  aid  to  the  critical  faculty;  but  they  should  follow  literature  and 

'  composition  and  not  precede  them. 

6.  The  study  of  literature  should  be  connected,  within  reasonable  limits,  with  the 
study  of  the  authors'  lives  and  with  the  history  of  their  times.  Somewhere  near  the 
end  of  the  course  there  should  be  a  connected  review  of  the  whole  field  of  literary  his- 
tory.   Names  and  dates  have  the  same  value  here  as  in  general  history. 

13 
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In  place  of  farther  discussion,  opportunity  was  given  for  reports  of  com- 
mittees, and  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Requirements  for  Admission 
to  the  Colleges  and  State  University  reported  as  follows: 

Tour  committee  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  oonsistinff  of  a  chairman 
named  by  this  body  and  one  member  from  each  college  faculty  of  the  State,  ohoeen  by 
the  several  faculties,  who  shall  take  under  consideration  the  wisdom  of  uniform  require- 
ments in  English  for  admission  to  any  and  all  of  the  college  courses  of  the  State  that 
offer  a  degree. 

They  further  recommend  that  this  committee  be  required  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HAMILTON  KING, 

SAMUEL  D.  BARR, 

WILLIAM  J.  BBAL, 

Committee, 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  chair  appointed  Prof. 
Demmon  of  the  State  University,  as  chairman  of  said  committee. 

The  chairman  of  Committee  on  College  Athletics  sabmitted  the 
following: 

The  Conference  appointed  by  the  different  colleges  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
modifying  the  rules  of  football,  met  at  the  Hibbard  House,  Jackson,  Nov.  16,  1894. 
President  Fiske  of  Albion  College  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting;  Prof.  Barbour, 
of  the  Normal  School,  Secretary. 

The  different  college  faculties  were  represented  by  the  following  gentlemen: 

FBOoities.  StodentB. 

Michigan  University Prof.  Albert  Pattengill Mr.  C.  Baird. 

Albion  College j  ^j^;  w^do":::::!::::::  ( ^'-  ^-  •^-  ^^^pp- 

Kalamazoo  College Pres.  Slocum 

Agricultural  College Pres.  Gorton )  M ?!  P.*  R  IJJS^^''^ 

Hillsdale Pres.  G.  F.Mosher Mr!o'.  S.  Rapp. 

rfc,.„^4.  {  Mr.  E.  P.  Hutchison. 

""^®^  jMr.  B.P.  Tompkins. 

Adrian  College Pres.  Thomas Mr.  Frank  Ewing. 

Normal  School Prof.  F.  A.  Barbour Mr.  Ernest  Goodrich. 

Resolved^  (1)  That  we  recommend  to  the  institutions  here  represented,  that  an  earnest 
effort  be  maae  by  all  friends  of  athletics  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  athletic  contests. 
(2)    That  we  recommend  that  the  rules  of  football  be  so  modified  as  to  guard  against 
brutality  and  to  minimize  the  danger. 

Very  truly, 

F.  A.  BARBOUR, 

Hibbard  Hauee^  Jcuikaorit  Mich,,  March  16, 1894,  Secretary, 

The  Committee  on  Qualifications  for  Membership  in  College  Section 
reported: 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  regular  meeting  to  name  the  qualifications  for 
membership  of  this  section,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Any  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association  who  is  engaged  in  univer- 
sity, college,  preparatory  school  or  normal  school  work,  or  who  is  superintendent  of 
public  schools  or  principal  of  a  high  school,  may  beoome  an  active  member  of  the  college 
eeetion  upon  handing  his  name  to  the  secretary  and  signing  the  constitution. 

Any  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association  may  become  an  aenoeioie 
member  of  the  college  eeetion  upon  handing  his  name  to  the  secretary  and  signing  the 
oonetitution. 
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Only  (ictive  members  shall  be  eligible  to  office  and  to  the  privilege  of  voting  on  quee- 
tions  before  the  section.  ^   . 

Associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  sessions  and  to  engage  in  discus- 
eions  upon  any  questions  before  the  section,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote  nor 
eligible  to  office. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HAMILTON  KING, 

0.  H.  GUBNEY, 

P.  W.  BARBOUR, 

February  9, 1894,  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  names: 
President — W.  G.  Sperry  of  Olivet. 
Vice  president — M.  L.  D'Ooge  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Secretary — C.  H.  Gnmey  of  Hillsdale. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  constituted  an  election,  and  upon  motion 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Prin.  J.  H.  Sheffield  of  Muskegon  was  chairman  of  this  section,  and  the 
regular  work  of  the  session  was  begun  without  any  preliminaries. 

RHETORICAL.  WORK. 
PBIN.   0.   H.   HOBN,   TBAVEB8E  CITY. 

The  philosopher  Locke  said, ''  To  those,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  bus- 
iness in  this  world  is  to  be  done  with  their  tongue  and  with  their  pen,  it 
is  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  that  they  should  speak  properly  and  cor- 
rectly, whereby  they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds -the 
more  easily  and  with  the  greater  impression.'*  His  remark  in  regard  to 
the  English  gentleman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  applies  equafly  well 
to  the  American  gentlemen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  said,  ''  There 
can  scarce  be  a  greater  defect  in  a  gentleman  than  not  to  express  himself 
well  either  in  writing  or  speaking."  Bat  it  was  his  judgment  that,  where 
this  defect  existed,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  those  gentlemen  as  of 
their  education.  May  the  education  that  toe  are  giving  to  the  future 
men  and  women  of  Michigan  be  saved  from  such  harsh,  yet  deserved  criti- 
cism. May  it  be  such  an  education  as  will  train  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  come  under  its  influence  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  beauty  and  efficiency.  Woald  that  every 
American  citizen  who  takes  part  in  any  way  in  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  affairs  of  this  nation,  might  be  able  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
express  his  thought  in  such  Anglo-American  language  as  will  command 
respect  and  consideration. 

The  supreme  care  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  was  language.  ''These  Greeks 
counted  other  nations  barbarous  and  had  a  contempt  for  their  languages." 
In  this  they  may  have  been  narrow;  but  the  **  narrow  way  "  led  to  success. 
Dr.  Tumbull  says,  "  The  Greeks  made  early  advances  in  the  useful 
cK^iences,  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  they  studied  no  other  language  but 
their  own.    They  applied  themselves  carefully  to  the  study  of  their  own 
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language,  and  were  early  able  to  speak  and  write  it  in  the  greatest  per* 
fection."  Certainly,  these  Greeks  studied  art,  science,  philosophy,"  and 
other  things;  but  above  everything  else  was  oratory  and  literature.  His 
language  is  the  grand  achievement  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Greek. 
His  art  will  decay,  his  architecture  crumble,  his  science  be  supplanted,  his 

?hilosophy  pass  away,  but  his  language  is  not  ^  dead '  and  will  not  die. 
he  Greek  in  all  else  would  die  and  be  forgotten,  but  in  his  language  he 
is  immortal." 

I  learn  the  value  of  loyalty  to  one's  national  language  also,  from  th& 
Bomans.    One  more  quotation  from  Dr.  TumbuU.  He  says  of  the  Boman 

Jrouth,  "  Though  they  learned  the  Greek,  they  did  not  neglect  their  own 
anguage,  but  studied  it  carefully."  To  be  sure  the  Boman  studied  Greek,, 
but  not  with  an  eye  to  the  improvement  or  use  of  the  Greek,  but  that  he 
might  perfect  and  become  master  of  his  own  language.  The  Boman  kneur 
why  be  studied  Greek.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
the  students  in  the  classical  courses  of  our  American  colleges  today  could 

g've  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question  why  they  are  studying  foreign 
nguages.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  ask  whether  all 
teachers,  even,  of  these  languages  are  perfectly  clear  in  their  own  minds 
about  what  they  are  trying  to^do.  That  teacher  of  Latin  or  Greek  or  any 
foreign  tongue,  who  has  a  sort  of  contempt  for  our  own  English,  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  classical  teacher  who  regards  his  position 
as  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the  English  teacher,  has  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  both  positions.  There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  one  above 
the  other.  The  properly  equipped  teacher  of  English  will  be  one  who  has 
a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  classic  languages,  and  surely  the  per- 
son who  teaches  a  foreign  language  in  this  country  ought  to  have  a  fair 
understanding  of  oor  own  tongue.  W^  do  not  teach  Greek  in  this  country 
to  make  Greeks,  nor  do  we  teach  Latin  to  make  Bomans.  One  of  the 
greatest  reasons  that  can  be  given  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  today,  is  the  linguistic  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  English 
lan^age.  Therefore,  if  the  student  who  takes  up  Latin  and  Greek  is 
going  to  be  educated  into  a  contempt  for  his  own  language,  he  would 
better  not  pursue  those  branches.  In  this  country  no  man  is  properly 
educated  and  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  society,  unless  he  has  a  reasonable 
appreciation  and  mastery  of  our  own  language.  All  this  we  have  said  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  attention  of  this  meeting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  appreciation  and  a  more  thorough  teaching  of  English. 

Our  subject,  "  Bhetorical  Work,"  is  merely  incidental  or  supplementary 
to  the  whole  subject  of  English  teaching.  Bhetorical  exercises  should  in 
no  way  curtail  or  be  substituted  for  the  work  in  English  that  properly 
belongs  to  and  must  be  done  in  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  the  school. 
They  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  and,  like  a  key- 
stone, would  be  useless  without  the  arch. 

When  a  student  comes  forward  to  give  his  rhetorical  part,  it  must  nob 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  few  hours'  work;  but  rather  the  expression 
of  his  entire  education  up  to  that  time.  It  is  the  mark  of  his  progress,  the 
measure  of  his  strength.  It  tells  you,  better  than  anything  else  can  tell^ 
how  that  person  would  acquit  himself  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  stand 
on  that  same  day  before  some  other  audience  in  the  great  school  of  the 
world.  The  occasion  is  and  should  be  a  more  or  less  formal  one.  For  the 
time  being  the  school  room  becomes  an  audience  and  this  student  their 
entertainer  or  instructor,  or  both;  or,  like  Daniel  Webster,  a  ''flat  failure."* 
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Besides  testing  progress,  there  is  great  incentive  to  advancement  in  this 
work.  In  a  school  of  from  one  to  five  hundred  students,  it  is  no  ordinary 
occasion  for  a  young  person  to  come  forward  and  read  his  essay  or  deliver 
his  oration.  If  there  is  any  metal  in  a  student,  this  occasion  ought  to 
make  it  ring. 

Let  us  now  for  a  few  moments  address  ourselves  to  the  question,  why  do 
maay  schools  give  so  little  attention  to  this  work?  It  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  the  chief  fault  lies  with  the  teachers  in  charge.  They  either 
do  not  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work,  or  else  have  not  the  courage 
successfully  to  enforce  it.  Surely,  teachers  havlB  enough  to  answer  for ;  but 
in  this  matter  of  rhetoricals  they  are  especially  responsible.  The  pre- 
scribed courses  in  most  of  our  high  schools  say  nothing  about  rhetoricals. 
It  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  superintendent  and  teachers  to  say  whether 
there  shall  be  any  rhetorical  work  done  at  all.  Most  school  boards  pay  no 
Attention  to  the  subject.  If  pupils  are  left  to  elect  the  work,  there  is  sure 
to  be  none  of  it.  The  teacher  alone  fully  appreciates — or  should  do  so — 
the  value  of  such  work  He  has  the  power  and  is  in  a  position  to  enforce 
it.  If  it  amounts  to  anything,  he  must  push  the  work  with  enthusiasm 
And  firmness. 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  work,  difficulties  are  sure  to  arise  which  must 
be  carefully  met.  Some  pupils  will  want  to  be  excused,  some  will  take  the 
liberty  to  excuse  themselves  or  deliberately  refuse  to  do  the  work.  One 
will  say  '*he  can't  write  anything;"  another  "can't  speak  before  the  school;" 
Another  "don't  see  any  good  in  it;"  and  the  toughest  cases  of  all  are  the 
ones  in  which  the  parents  foolishly  tell  the  child  he  needn't  do  tbe  work, 
or  when  the  pupil  declares  that  he  will  leave  school  rather  than  do  it 
Some  pupils,  when  it  comes  to  this  work,  are  stubborn  and  need  to  be 
firmly,  yet  kindly,  dealt  with.  Some  are  timid  and  sensitive,  and  the  utmost 
oare  must  be  exercised  lest  great  injury  be  done  them.  Cases  of  various 
kinds  will  arise.  Each  one  is  a  problem  for  the  teacher  to  solve.  No  one 
can  give  rules  and  methods  for  their  solution.  Fairness,  firmness,  kind- 
ness, and  common  sense  are  indispensable  qualities,  which  make  for  success 
in  this  work;  but  more  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 

But,  however  it  be  brought  about,  success  in-  this  work  demands  that  all 
who  should  do  the  work,  do  it  If  the  work  is  prescribed  to  seniors  and 
juniors,  then  let  no  senior  or  junior  escape,  unless  it  be  for  a  reason  that 
might  be  ^ven  to  all  the  other  members  of  those  classes  as  sufficient; 
justice  to  the  person  excused  as  well  as  to  all  the  others,  demands  this. 
And,  furthermore,  to  excuse  pupils  except  for  the  very  best  of  reasons,  is 
greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  undermine  and  let  down,  the  whole.  If  the  pupils 
see  the  teacher  exercising  unusual  firmness  at  this  point,  they  will,  by  this 
fact  alone,  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  will  more 
speedily  come  to  look  upon  it  as  something  not  to  be  shunned,  but  some- 
thing worthy  to  be  undertaken  in  earnest 

When  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  work 
is  something  that  must  be  done,  then  they  need  to  be  more  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  still  more  important  idea  that  the  work  is  to  be  well 
done.  Rhetorical  work  poorly  done  is  very  little  better  than  none.  One 
exercise  which  represents  a  large  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  is  his  very  best  effort,  is  worth  more  to  him  than  three  hurriedly  done, 
which  are  little,  if  auy,  more  than  "half  tries."  Poor  work  degrades  rhe- 
toricals in  the  minds  of  the  best  pupils,  and  encourages  slackness  in  all  of 


*» 
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them.  Care  should  be  taken  to  impress  the  papils  with  the  notion  that 
the  real  -worth  of  a  rhetorical  exercise  does  not  depend  upon  its  literary 
excellence,  bat  upon  the  amount  of  hard  work  that  it  shows.  Those  who 
have  a  natural  gift  for  such  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  wit 
will  pass  for  work;  and  those  who  find  such  work  peculiarly  difficult, should 
be  made  to  feel  that  their  work  carries  a  premium  above  any  other  person's 
wit.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  thing  desired  is  an  exhibition  of  work, 
not  of  talent.  A  high  school  classmate  of  mine  made  a  practice  of 
rehearsing  a  part  twenty-five  times  before  giving  it  in  public.  He  attained 
excellence  through  work.  When  handing  in  their  parts,  some  of  our 
pupils  this  year  have  said,  "I  wrote  this  over  three  or  four  times."  This 
merely  illustrates  the  spirit  which  the  teacher  should  seek  to  arouse  in  his 
pupils.    They  should  be  led  as  far  as  possible  to  look  upon  a  rhetorical 

{)art  as  a  supreme  effort;  one  upon  which  many  hours  of  their  hardest 
abor  is  to  be  expended.  When  the  pupils  of  a  high  school  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  work  is  something  that  mwii  be  done, 
and  that  it  must  be  the  representation  of  their  most  earnest  effort,  then 
rhetorical  exercises  will  have  become  the  very  crown  of  all  school  work. 

But  before  the  tt^acher  attempts  to  enforce  this  work,  he  should  make 
some  study  of  it  in  its  subject  matter.  He  should  carefully  lay  out  such  a 
schedule  of  exercises  as,  in  his  judgment,  will  be  best  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular school  Each  principal  or  superintendent  must  of  necessity  rely 
upon  his  own  judgment,  for  local  conditions  must  always  be  considered. 
Tnis  general  principle  may,  and  we  believe  should  be,  followed;  namely, 
the  work  should  be  graded.  It  may  be  graded  in  two  respects;  in  respect 
to  delivery  of  parts  and  in  respect  to  subject  matter. 

Bight  here  let  me  give,  not  as  a  model,  but  as  an  illustration  of  this  two- 
fold grading,  the  course  that  we  are  pursuing  at  Traverse  City.  For  the 
first  term,  our  seniors  give  orations,  juniors  essays,  tenth  grade  reproduc- 
tions, ninth  grade  recitations.  The  seniors  and  juniors  give  their  parts 
before  the  entire  school  at  chapel  exercises;  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
give  theirs  before  some  class  of  their  own  grade  at  such  a  time  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  teacher.  For  the  winter  term,  our  seniors  and  juniors 
are  united  into  a  formal  literary  society  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  teachers;  the  tenth  grade  write  essays  to  be  read  before  the  entire 
school  at  chapel  exercises,  and  the  ninth  grade  write  reproductions  to  be 
read  before  classes,  as  in  the  first  term.  The  third  term  our  seniors  give 
commencement  orations;  juniors,  declamations  before  the  entire  school  at 
chapel  exercises;  the  tenth  grade,  biographical  essays;  and  the  ninth  grade, 
essays  before  some  class  of  their  grade,  as  in  first  and  second  term. 
This  outline  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  two- fold  grading  of  the  work,  and 
surest  one  way,  at  least,  by  which  it  may  be  done. 

Let  us  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  important  point.  If  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  school  is  as  heavy  as  a  high  school 
course  should  be,  and  thoroughly  administered,  rhetorical  parts  should  be 
required  but  once  a  term.  On  this  point  some  will  hold  a  different 
opinion;  but,  nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
making  the  entire  work  a  success.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  enforce 
two  parts  a  term  and  have  either  of  them  well  done.  In  nearly  every 
case,  neither  of  tbem  would  represent  the  best  effort  of  the  pupil.  You 
absolutely  cannot  insist  upon  thoroughness,  if  you  do  not  give  the  pupil 
an  abundance  of  time.     He  must  not  be  hurried  or  feel  hurried.    He  must 
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feel,  toes  that  by  an  almost  saperhaman  effort  on  bis  part  be  is  i^mujt  to 
win  a  aligfat  respite.  The  knowledge  tbat  a  abort  rvst  from  tbis  particular 
kind  of  work  is  to  follow,  will  be  a  soorce  of  inspiration  to  tbe  pupil  in  the 
perfbrmanoe  of  it.  All  this  will  conduce  to  make  bis  one  part  a 
sopreme  effort,  whicb  above  all  else  is  to  be  desinnl  This  limitation  to 
one  part  is  necessary  on  another  consideration.  The  teacher  cannot  safely 
count  on  being  able  to  render  tbe  proper  assistance  to  tbe  pupil  for  mov^ 
than  one  such  part  a  term;  that  is,  in  a  school  where  each  teacher  will  have 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pupils  to  look  after.  The  teacher  must  first  see  to 
it  that  the  pupil  has  a  proper  subject — a  subject  suited  to  the  oixNMion 
and  to  the  powers  of  the  pupiL  Let  the  pupil  select  his  own  theroe«  if  he 
wish,  but  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  tne  teacher.  Then*  let  tlie  part 
be  handed  to  the  teacher  in  time  to  admit  of  careful  correction  and  sug* 
gestion.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  necessary  to  ask  the  pupil  to  rewrite  an 
article  in  part  or  in  whole.  This  correction  and  rewriting  should  continue 
until  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  work. 

When  the  manuscript  work  is  finished,  then  the  pupil,  under  the  same 
careful  guidance  of  the  teacher,  should  prepare  his  part  for  delivery.  It 
should  be  rehearsed  first  in  private,  secona  to  the  teacher  one  or  more 
times,  according  to  tbe  character  of  the  part  and  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 
After  the  part  has  been  delivered,  any  errors  made  by  the  pupil  shomd  be 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  such  other  suggestions  as  the  teacher  may  then 
be  able  to  offer  should  be  given. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  high  school  literary  societies.  We  see  no  objec- 
tion to  delegating  a  part  of  this  work  to  such  societieSi  provided  at  ways, 
they  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers.  This  will  furnish  social 
advantai^es  to  the  students  which  ma^  be  both  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
feature  of  their  school  life.  It  will  give  opportunity  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  parliamentary  law  and  usages  such  as  can  be  furnished  in  no 
other  way.  In  the  larger  high  schools  this  work  would  better  be  confined 
to  the  two  upper  classes,  and  in  others  to  the  three  upper  classes. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  it  is  almost  imperative  that  one  be  able  to 
express  himself  in  public.  Modem  needs  and  modem  conveniences  for 
communication  and  travel  are  giving  us  an  era  of  public  conference  unlike 
anything  in  previous  history.  We  live  in  an  age  of  committee  meetings, 
caucuses,  conventions,  congresses,  *'  parliaments  of  men,*'  which  are  usher- 
ing in  the  "  federation  of  the  world.  These  are  the  great  forces  which 
are  making  history  today.  We  must  therefore  give  to  our  youth  an 
equipment  fitted  for  the  times.  All  may  not  become  orators;  this  is  not 
desired;  but  all  who  are  graduated  from  our  hi{j[h  schools  should  receive 
such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  take  part  m  a  public  meeting  with 
some  degree  of  ease  and  efficiency.  If  we  tail  in  this,  we  shall  be  fairly 
open  to  criticism  for  not  being  sufficiently  practical. 

As  a  part  of  our  educational  work,  then,  this  subject  is  not  optional,  but. 
imperative.  The  times  demand  it.  If  we,  as  teachers,  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject,  and  lead  our  pupils  to  engage  heart  and 
soul  in  it,  rhetoricals  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
pupils  and  will,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  become  as  attractive  to  them 
as  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Db.  Scx)tt  of  Ann  Arbor: 

I  have  been  anxious  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  our  eecondarv  achools 
on  this  point.  My  own  personal  experience  led  me  to  think  rhetoricals  should  be  done 
away  with.  In  looking  back,  I  cannot  see  that  I  derived  any  benefit  from  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  on  what  pedagogical  principle  they  are  founded.  I  think  it  is  a 
principle  in  pedagogy  that  it  is  not  one  supreme  effort,  but  rather  a  series  of  rei>eated 
efforts,  that  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  any  power,  and  especially  of  the  ability  to  speak. 
To  practice  once  a  term  on  the  violin  in  the  hope  of  gaining  skill,  would  seem  to  us 
absurd.  If  there  is  any  advantage  gained  from  these  isolated  efforts,  I  should  like  to 
know  it.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  is  to  be  gained  from  a  single  evening  in  a  good 
lyceum,  where  the  interest  is  aroused,  than  from  any  of  these  efforts  for  which  such 
extended  preparation  is  to  be  made.  I  may  be  prejudiced  bv  my  own  unfortunate 
experience  and  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others.  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
why  pupils  require  so  much  time  to  appear  before  their  schoolmates?  Is  it  not 
because  they  are  trying  to  do  something  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  special  train- 
ing, and  should  not  this  training  be  more  of  a  systematic  growth? 

SupT.  Whitnet  of  Ypsilanti: 

I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Scott  would  like  to  do  away  with  all  the  rhetoricals  or  the 
teaoher  of  elocution  at  Ann  Arbor.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  more  of  this  work,  we 
would  profit  by  it.  I  think  the  pupil  receives  great  benefit  from  some  single  subject 
upon  which  he  has  thought  for  weeks.  The  pupil  is  given  a  subject  and  looks  it  up  in 
various  lines,  thus  developing  some  power  of  original  research.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  benefits  of  rhetoricals;  there  are  others.  Every  recitation  may  be  made  sort  of  a 
rhetorical  exercise.  We  have  too  many  yee-and-no  exercises,  and  should  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression  in  all  exercises.  I  think  much  benefit  is  derived  from  rhetoricals 
in  the  high  school. 

SuFT.  T.  A.  CoNLAW  of  Eatou  Rapids: 

I  think  one  principal  object  of  these  rhetoricals  is  the  confidence  gained,  making  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  express  themselves  with  ease.  This  work,  if  prepared  once  or 
twice  a  year,  is  not  of  so  much  benefit  as  if  there  were  a  system  all  through  the  grades. 
The  special  day  programs  may  be  made  of  great  importance  and  can  be  made  to  serve 
a  double  purpose;  viz.,  drill  in  rhetoricals  and  aid  in  teaching  patriotism.  A  system  of 
rhetoricals  might  be  carried  through  the  grades  and  the  high  school,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  pupil  might  be  well  prepared  to  express  his  thoughts  bv  the  time  he  leaves  the 
high  school.  We  find  many  cases  where  people  are  so  embarrassed  when  trying  to 
speak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word  in  public,  when,  if  they'd  had  this  drill 
through  their  school  course,  they  might  have  overcome  this  natural  timidity.  As  to 
lyceums,  they  cultivate  power  of  extemporaneous  speaking  and  connected  thought; 
hence  we  might  combine  the  special  day  programs  with  these  public  lyceums,  and  so 
arrange  that  many  pupils  can  take  part  during  the  year.^  Morning  exercises  can  also  be 
utilized  in  this  way,  so  as  to  make  tnem  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  pupils 
the  drill  which  will  be  of  so  much  importance  to  them  in  after  life. 


RELATION  OP  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

PBIN.   OBR  SOHUBTZ,  OBAKD  BAPIDS. 

^This  subject  was  ably  reviewed  in  a  practical,  off-hand  talk  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract:) 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  the  relation  of 
high  school  and  college  courses,  the  entire  public  school  problem  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  high  school  is  but  a  branch  of  the  public  school,  and  by  no  means 
most  important.  The  high  school  is  only  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
grammar  school;  the  grammar  school  but  the  logical  expansion  of  the 
primary.    The  dividing  line  between  these  is  purely  arbitrary  and  a  thing 
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of  oonvenience.  Transition  from  primary  to  grammar  school  is  easy  and 
natural;  change  from  grammar  to  high  school  is  no  less  easy  and  natural; 
the  change  Irom  high  school  to  college  and  university  should  be 
equally  so. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  youth  of  this  country  is 
expected  to  educate  itself  at  the  expense  of  thd  State  in  the  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  the  university,  and  college,  in  all  or  in  any  of 
these,  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  dictate.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
necessary,  then,  that  the  college  and  university  adapt  themselves  to  the 
kigh  school  course,  as  the  high  school  adapts  itself  to  the  grammar  and 
primary  school  courses.  There  should  be  no  break  in  the  course  of  study 
along  the  entire  way,  from  the  primary  room  to  college  halls. 

Which  shall  dictate  the  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools — the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  college,  or  the  rec^uirements  of  that  part  of  the 'educa- 
tional fi^ld  to  which  the  high  school  itself  administers?  The  question  is 
partly  answered  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  I  quote  from 
this  report:  *' The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  do  not,  taken 
as  a  whole,  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  college." 
We  are  all  agreed  then,  that  the  college  should  adapt  itself  to  the  high 
school  course,  and  not  that  the  high  school  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
college  course.  As  now  arranged,  do  high  school  courses  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  secondary  schools?  Gan  courses  of  study  that  will  more 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  high  school  be  arranged,  and  ^at  the  same  time 
more  fully  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college?  Have  the 
increased  requirements  of  past  years  worked  injury  to  the  high  schools? 
We  need  to  glance  back  but  a  few  years  to  the  high  schools  as  they  then 
were,  comparing  them  with  the  present  work  of  the  secondary  schools,  to 
be  convinced  that  these  added  requirements  have,  instead  of  working 
injury,  worked  great  good  to  these  schools. 

A  question  of  special  interest  to  high  school  teachers,  is  the  daily  amount 
of  work  that  may  be  properly  required  of  pupils.  There  is  danger  of 
overcrowding  the  work  of  the  courses  so  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils 
may  be  driven  from  the  high  school,  and  thus  deprived  of  a  secondary 
education.  Prof.  Butler  of  Columbia  college,  recently  made  the  statement 
that  all  high  school  pupils  should  be  required  to  have  twenty-five  recita- 
tion periods  a  week,  of  which  five  should  be  unprepared  work.  I  wish  to 
Srotest  emphatically  against  putting  upon  pupils  any  such  amount  of  work, 
'he  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  require  too  much  of  high  school 
pupila  Will  the  pupil  who  is  obliged  to  spend  all  of  his  time  in  and  out 
of  school  upon  studies,  be  as  well  equipped  for  the  business  of  life  as  one 
who  is  required  to  si)end  less  time?  A  boy's  education  should  not  consist 
solely  of  what  he  receives  in  the  school  room.  What  he  learns  outside  is 
often  of  as  great  importance  as  what  he  learns  inside  the  school  room. 

No  one  can  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  without  being  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  this  committee,  and  the  Conferences  that  assisted  it, 
were  ruUy  awake  to  the  best  good  of  the  elementary  schools.  Many  of  their 
recommendations  are  of  special  interest,  and  to  some  of  these  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  First,  they  advise  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  time 
for  each  subject  taught  Again,  it  is  recommended  that  the  important  sub- 
jects now  taught  only  in  the  high  school  be  taken  up  in  the  grammar 
S'ades,  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  history.  All  Conferences  save  that  on 
reek,  make  strong  suggestions  concerning  primary  and  grammar  school 
14 
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programs  with  reference  to  secondary  schoola  The  question  of  high 
school  English,  one  of  the  topics  treated  here  to-day,  would  be  greatly 
simplified  were  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  English  to  be 
followed.  All  are  agreed  that  every  subject  introduced  into  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  be  made  to  help  every  other  subject.  Much 
is  said  about  the  unification  of  school  work.  Last  year  we  listened  to 
discussions  upon  that  question  in  this  very  room.  It  was  said  by 
one  of  the  speakers  this  morning  that  elementary  science  and  drawing 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Committee  of  Ten 
recommends. 

Many  high  school  pupils  quit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work, 
others  withdraw  after  the  second  or  third  year  is  completed,  still 
others  complete  all  the  grades,  and  some  continue  their  work  into  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  question  has  been  asked,  should  the  subjects  taught 
these  differ^t  pupils  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent? 
The  answer  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  very  plain,  and  I  quote  again: 
"  Every  subject  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it, 
no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be  or  at  what 
point  his  education  is  to  cease." 

The  question,  what  should  be  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  college 
courses,  maybe  answered  briefly:  it  should  be  same  as  exists  between  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  courses.  The  higher  course  should  be 
the  outgrowth  of  the  lower. 

FORMAL  GRAMMAR. 
PBIN.   E.   P.  BBADLET,  OOLDWATEB. 

As  this  is  called  a  meeting  of  the  high  school  section,  I  suppose  mv 
subject  has  to  do  with  formal  grammar  in  the  high  school;  but,  as  the  hign 
school  teacher  has  to  suffer  for  the  inadequate  work  in  English  usually 
done  in  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  high  school,  I  shall  consider  the  sub- 
ject in  a  more  liberal  way. 

In  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  by  no  means  a  small  portion 
of  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English.  Formal  drill  in  the 
essentials  of  English  grammar  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
Latin,  in  order  to  make  success  a  possibility.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  average  experience  is  other  than  mine.  Indeed,  that 
the  average  American  boy  or  girl  knows  little  about  his  own  tongue,  goes 
without  saying.  There  has  long  existed,  and  still  exists  too  generally,  the 
notion  that  one's  native  touKue  need  receive  but  little  attention;  that 
facility  in  its  use  will  come  incidentally  with  the  pursuit  of  other  sub- 
jects. The  average  American  youth  has  for  his'sole  purpose  in  attending 
the  public  schools  (if  he  have  any  purpose  at  all),  the  getting  of  a  proo/t- 
caZ  education;  an  education  with  a  soniid  aim.  In  this  practical  educa- 
tion, language  plays  no  part;  the  universal  implement  of  the  mind,  the 
instrument  made  use  of  most  often  and  without  which  there  is  no  success, 
is  developed  incidentally.  Were  I  asked  to  name  the  three  essentials  of 
an  education  for  wage  earners,  they  would  be  language,  mathematics,  and 
science, — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  language. 
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Of  two  pupils  entering  upon  the  high  school  coarse,  one  well  trained  in 
language  and  the  other  not  so  trained,  the  former  will  generally  prove  the 
greater  snccess  in  all  other  departments  of  high  school  work.  I  am  told 
that,  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  students  entering  for  the  B.  A. 
degree  can  be  selected  by  their  better  general  work  in  mathematics. 
This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  training  received  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  a  long  consecutive  period  of  time,  but  is  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  larger  mastery  of  English;  and,  while  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  necessary  to  a 
good  understanding  of  the  English  language,  still  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  put  a  foreign  language  into  every 
course  in  the  high  school,  seems  a  little  premature.  Of  course  the  main 
object  of  teaching  English  is  "  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the 
expressed  ideas  of  others,  and  to  express  his  own  thoughts;"  but  the  rec- 
ommendation appears  somewhat  like  an  effort  to  change  the  common  duck 
into  a  mallard,  by  simply  varying  the  diet.  Some  of  our  pupils  cannot 
digest  the  food. 

The  greatest  acquisition  a  boy  or  girl  can  carry  with  him  from  school,  is 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  his  own  language.  If,  together  with  the  ability 
to  understand  others  and  to  make  himself  understood,  he  has  acauired  a 
taste  for  reading,  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature  and  the  aesire  to 
extend  that  acquaintance,  he  has  an  attainment  in  comparison  with  which 
this  so-called  practical  education  is  insignificant.  Success  in  language  is 
an  open  sesame  to  other  branches,  and  the  ill  repute  into  which  American 
language  has  fallen,  has  resulted  from  the  prevailing  notion  that  language 
is  indigenous, — will  grow  well  enough  if  let  alone. 

In  a  general  way,  the  recommenaations  of  the  English  Conference  of 
this  Committee  of  Ten  are  the  safest  guide  we  can  at  present  have;  but 
whatever  course  is  adopted  to  secure  oetter  English  training,  the  most 
serious  hindrance  to  success  is  the  lack  of  a  properly  trained  corps  of 
teachers.  Teachers  will  have  to  be  trained  to  the  work  or  g^ve  place  to 
those  who  can  do  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the  question 
of  English  is  the  most  important  one  before  us  today,  the  need  will  be  met 
with  responsive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  formal  grammar?  Let  us  see.  When 
the  child  in  the  primary  grade  has  learned  a  few  simple  sentences,  thert*  is  no 
reason  why  he  cannot  learn  that  the  words  he  is  using  are  name  words  and 
action  words;  and,  as  the  sentence  grows  by  the  addition  of  explanatory 
words  and  groups  of  words,  becomes  complex  or  compound,  makes  a  state- 
ment, asks  a  question,  expresses  a  command  or  astonishment,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  cannot  understand  the  essentials  of  formal  grammar  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  7th  grade.  In  language  work,  in  arithmetic,  in  geog* 
raphy,  in  everything,  the  child  should  study  language;  and  the  work  of  one 
recitation  should  not  be  undone  by  that  of  another.  As  he  enters  upon 
the  7th  grade  work  and  takes  up  formal  grammar,  the  nomenclature  will 
be  the  only  new  thing  about  it  The  subject  ought  not  to  be  pursued 
for  more  than  a  year,  with  three  or  four  periods  a  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  grade,  a  foreign  language  should  be  taken 
up,  German  or  French,  preferably  French,  ao  it  is  less  inflectional,  has  a 
larger  number  of  words  similar  to  the  corresponding  English,  and  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Latin.  The  Latin  language  will  then  be  taken  up  with 
increased  facilities  on  entering  the  high  school.     I  will  go  farther  and  say 
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that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  well  to  diBpense  with  formal  grammar 
altogether,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Btndy  of  a  foreign  language,  and, 
if  need  be,  also  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  time  now  devoted  to 
geography. 

As  has  been  said  before,  there  is  no  better  way  to  learn  English  than 
through  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  For  those  pupils  whose  educa- 
tion must  stop  with  the  grammar  school,  there  ccm  be  no  better  course; 
and  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  high  school,  the  7th  grade  would  seem 
the  most  opportune  time  for  taking  up  the  studv  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  organs  of  articulation  have  not  become  fixed,  the  docility  of  the  pupil 
is  greater,  and  the  supreme  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  complete  appro- 
priation and  genuine  reproduction  of  the  foreign  sounds — the  self-con- 
eciousness  of  uie  pupil — is  as  yet  practically  non-existent. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  of  a  law  case  between  two  Virginians, 
involving  the  payment  of  a  $20,000  note.  The  obligation  was  of  the  ques- 
tionable sort  usually  resulting  from  political  deals  and,  owing  to  its  char- 
acter, the  giver  determined  to  contest  payment.  After  several  days  shrewd 
cross-(}uestioning  of  shrewd  witnesses,  the  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  arose 
and  said;  ''Your  honor,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper  purporting  to 
be  a  note  given  by  Bichard  Boe  to  John  Doe.  Granting  the  equal  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses,  this  note  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  aebt.'* 

Referring  again  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten:  ''The  teaching 
of  formal  grammar  should  aim  principally  to  enable  the  pupil  (1),  to 
recognize  the  parts  of  speech;  (2),  to  analyze  sentences,  both  as  to  struc- 
ture and  as  to  syntax."  Again,  "(1),  the  student  may  be  taught  to  speak 
and  write  good  English  without  receiving  any  special  instruction  in  formal 
grammar;  (2),  the  study  of  formal  grammar  is  valuable  as  training  in 
thought,  but  has  onlv  an  indirect  beanng  on  the  art  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing; (3),  teaching  of  formal  grammar  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  inci- 
dental, and  should  be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  pupil's  work 
in  reading  and  composition." 

Granting  the  truth  of  the  above,  what  need  is  there  of  saying 
more? 

Supt.  T.  L.  Evans  of  Jackson,  followed  this  paper  with  one  upon  the 
kindred  topic  of  "  How  best  to  present  the  Subject  of  English";  out  his 
manuscript  having  unfortunately  been  lost,  it  cannot  be  reproduced  here, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it  contained  many  helpful  suggestions. 

After  the  reading  of  the  last  paper,  opportunity  was  given  Dr.  Boone  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  two  bulletins  recently  sent  out  by  the  State 
Normal,  No.  1  being  designed  to  make  plain  the  affiliation  of  this  institu- 
tion with  the  secondary  schools,  and  No.  2  calling  attention  to  the  causes 
of  inadequate  preparation  in  English  and  giving  some  brief  suggestions  as 
to  how  much  formal  grammar  should  be  mastered  by  those  expecting  to 
enter  the  Normal  School. 

This  being  the  first  attempt  to  have  a  separate  high  school  section,  the 
question  arose  as  to  its  value  and  future  permanency,  a  short  discussion  of 
which  resulted  in  a  motion  made  by  Supt  S.  O.  Wood  of  Holly,  that  the 
section  should  be  a  permanent  organization  officered  by  principals  and  assist- 
ants of  high  schools.  The  motion  prevailed  and  W.  S.  Greeson  of  Grand 
Bapids  as  president,  F.  F.  Crampton  of  Flint  as  secretary,  were  unani- 
mously elected,  after  which  the  section  adjourned. 
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PEIMAEY  SECTION. 

The  one  topic  on  this  program  wag*  "Science  in  Elementary  Schools,"  of 
which  there  was  the  following  division: — (a)     What?    How  much?  How? 
(b)    "Drawing,  Nature's  Interpreter."     Owing  to  illness,  Mr.  McLouth 
who  was  to  have  presented  the  first  topic,  was  unable  to  be  present;  but' 
his  paper  appears  below. 

WHAT?    HOW  MUCH?    HOW? 
0.  D.   MCLOUTH,   MUSEEOON. 

When  I  accepted  the  honor  of  preparing  this  paper,  the  task  seemed 
simple  and  easy  because  the  subject  as  assigned  imposed  no  limitations^ 
but  permitted  a  free  range  over  the  whole  field.  And,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tions— What?  How  much?  How? — would  be  easily  answered  if  con- 
ditions were  ideal.  But  to  produce  a  practical  paper,  having  due  regard 
for  existing  conditions  and  suited  to  the  occasion,  requires,  I  must  confess^ 
far  greater  knowledge  and  experience  than  mine. 

What  shall  we  teach  the  children  in  the  elements  of  the  modem  sciences? 
Let  us  get  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  by  considering  what  is  needed. 
Looking  upon  the  present  generation  as  the  accumulated  result  of  past 
education,  what  chances  for  improvement  are  seen  that  shall  make  future 
lives  more  profitable  and  tolerable?  What  means  have  been  overlooked 
which  might  have  been  used  toward  harmonizing  humankind  with  the 
natural  environment,  broadening  the  intellectual  view,  and  strengthening 
the  moral  nature?  Our  race  nas  a  heritage  of  hideous  superstitions. 
What  shall  remove  these  from  our  minds  and  leave  us  in  the  clear  light  of 
a  true  philosophy  of  existence?  People  are  skeptical  of  true  progress  and 
refuse  to  be  benefited  by  the  discoveries  of  adyanced  thinkers  and  work- 
ers. The  masses  fail  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  counterfeit,  and 
quackery  thrives  on  this  ignorance.  Thoughts  turn  to  impurity  in  the 
midst  of  Nature's  upward  aspirations.  Frivolity  rules  where  Nature 
invites  to  deepest  contemplation.  People  become  listless  or  impatient 
from  enforced  idleness,  while  abundance  of  material  lies  at  hand  which , 
rightly  used,  would  make  the  hours  seem  too  short  and  days  too  few. 

what  shall  we  teach?  Teach  everything  that  appeals  to  the  child. 
And  when  we  look  the  ground  over,  we  see  that  this  includes  the  elements 
of  every  branch  of  science  that  is  taught  in  high  school,  college,  or  univer- 
sity. This  does  not  mean  that  any  branch  of  science  shall  he  formally 
taught  a  child;  but  that  whatever  in  the  material  world  touches  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  may  be  used  to  awaken  an  interest  in,  and  teach 
respect  for,  those  things  which  constitute  the  materials  of  the  modern 
sciences.  In  short,  elementary  science  is  the  common  sense  study  of  com- 
mon things. 

How  much  shall  be  taught?  At  present  a  definite  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  impossible.  Exactly  the  same  work  cannot  be  done  in  any  two 
schools  today.  This  difference  is  the  result  of  many  limiting  conditions. 
Pirst  of  all,  most  teachers  are  yet  unprepared  to  carry  out  the  work;  they 
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have  neither  the  necessary  knowledge  to  direct  the  work  to  a  definite  end, 
nor  the  trae  spirit  of  science.  The  local  environment  favors  a  certain  line 
of  work  in  one  school,  but  forbids  it  in  another.  Teachers  and  pupils  who 
have  the  advantage  of  several  years'  experience,  can  do  much  more  than  on 
first  trial.  The  sentiment  among  patrons  is  another  potent  influence,  and 
what  would  be  encouraged  in  one  community  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an- 
other. In  view  of  the  great  inequalities  of  conditions,  there  seems  but  one 
f  round  common  to  all,  and  that  is  an  ideal  standard  not  yet  reached  by  any, 
ut  to  be  realized  by  all  in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  when  so-called  science 
studies  shall  have  won  a  place  of  equal  rank  with  the  traditional  forms  of 
study.  The  time  at  my  disposal  permits  only  a  brief  mention,  and  that  in 
a  very  general  way,  of  a  few  comprehensive  results  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  work  that  may  be  accomplished  in  the  eight  grades. 

Botany, — The  study  of  native  plants  should  be  carried  to  such  extent 
that  each  pupil  before  leaving  the  eighth  grade,  shall  know  by  its  common 
name  each  local  species  of  tree,  and  perhaps  also  every  bush,  shrub,  and 
vine.  These  are  to  be  recognized  by  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  to  some  extent 
by  bark,  bud,  and  form  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  All  the  common  flowers 
should  be  recognized  at  sight,  and  the  usual  time  of  flowering  and  the 
habitat  of  each  should  be  known.  The  more  troublesome  weeds  should  be 
known,  and  the  noxious  character  of  each  distinguished.  Flower,  fruit, 
and  seed  should  be  understood  in  their  primary  design  as  a  means  of 
reproduction.  Some  of  the  more  common  uses  of  plants  to  human  kind 
should  be  noticed,  and  the  fact  clearly  perceived  that  all  animal  life  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  plants  for  existence.  Numerous  related  species 
should  be  studied  analytically,  till  the  pupil  with  a  little  assistance 
crudely  generalizes  the  characteristics  of  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  the  com- 
monest order&  Studies  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  so-called  flowering 
plants,  but  must  give  some  attention  to  ferns  and  mosses,  and  a  glimpse  cS 
the  microscopic  fungi  and  algae. 

Oeneral  Zoology, — The  verterbrate  skeleton  should  be  a  subject  of  study 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  more  evident  comparative  homologies  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  of  the  appendages  may  be  seen.  This  study  should 
be  carried  along  in  connection  with  human  physiology  and  used  to  eluci- 
date the  latter. 

Birds, — These  useful  and  interesting  creatures  must  have  considerable 
attention.  The  more  common  orders  will  be  distinguished  by  the  char- 
acteristic modifications  of  beak  and  foot,  and  the  relations  of  these  modi- 
fications to  the  food  habits  understood.  The  common  species  will  be 
known  to  all  by  their  colors,  flight,  and  song. 

Insects. — This  abundant  form  of  animal  life  offers  some  lessons  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  pass  by.  Among  these  I  would  mention  as  of  special 
edacational  value, — the  distinction  between  larva  and  worm,  the  identity 
of  the  individual  throughout  its  several  stages  of  life,  and  the  unity  of 
the  general  type  amidst  the  diversity  of  the  numerous  orders.  The  great 
economic  importance  of  the  insecta  demands  such  attention  that,  in  a 
general  way,  their  life  histories  and  food  habits  should  be  made  matters  of 
common  knowledge  to  all  classes. 

Miscellaneous  animal  studies  will  include  an  investigation  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  toad  and  frog.  The  fish  will  receive  a  bit  of  attention,  espe- 
cially the  form,  mode  of  respiration  and  locomotion,  all  these  being  viewed 
in  relation  to  natural  environment.  Beptiles  will  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  creeping  things  by  their  peculiar  characteristics.    The  crayfish  from 
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the  brook  and  the  crab  from  the  se^  will  be  brought  together,  and  their 
likenesses  and  differences  noted.  Clams  and  snails  from  lake,  river,  and 
pond  will  be  objects  of  interest  in  the  school  aquariam  and  afford  material 
for  two  or  three  lessons.  Earth  worms  will  be  more  than  fish-bait.  A  few 
dry  specimens  most  be  had  from  the  ocean  to  represent  the  echinoderms, 
corals,  and  sponges.  Finally,  a  peep  at  the  infusoria  through  the  micro- 
scope, completes  a  general  view  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Meteorology, — Ooservations  of  weather  conditions  should  be  made  daily 
during  all  the  school  years.  Pupils  should  become  able  to  read  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer  accurately.  Use  the  daily  bulletins  from  the 
weather  stations  to  such  extent  that  pupils  understand  l^hem  thoroughly. 
By  use  of  bulletins  and  local  observations  in  connection,  teach  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  storm  movements. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology, — ^Local  rocks,  rook  forms  and  soils,  constitute 
the  basis  of  study.  Observe  the  constant  changes  in  land  and  wate^  forms, 
note  the  agencies  that  cause  the  transformations,  and  by  that  means 
attempt  an  explanation  of  existing  forms.  This  work  should  all  be 
incorporated  with  geography.  Eradicate  fantastic  notions  of  the  nature  of 
fossils. 

Astronomy. — Phases  of  the  moon  and  the  causes  thereof.  Planets  distin- 

guished  from  fixed  stars.  A  few  of  the  principal  stars  and  constellations. 
Observe  the  varying  lengths  of  sun  shadows  from  season  to  season,  and 
connect  these  variations  with  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene, — If  a  text-book  be  used,  the  extent  of  work 
will  be  determined  by  that.  Otherwise  develop  by  comparison  the  idea  of 
the  human  body  as  a  perfected  vertebrate  form.  Note  the  superiority  in 
position,  form,  and  relations  among  the  external  parts.  Accomplish  this 
in  the  early  years,  and  then  show  pupils  that  they  owe  respect  to  their 
superior  parts  by  cleanliness  and  by  care  to  preserve  and  improve  them. 
The  vital  facts  pertaining  to  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  the  nervous 
svstem,  and  the  special  sense  smust  be  taught;  and  in  connection  with 
tnese,  the  effects  of  narcotics  must  have  reasonable  treatment. 

Psychology. — Let  no  pupil  leave  school  without  having  a  few  lessons  of 
observation  upon  the  activities  of  his  own  mind.  Lead  him  on  in  an 
inquinr  after  the  primary  causes  of  his  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions, 
until  he  perceives  clearly  their  dependence  on  external  stimuli.  This 
much  accomplished,  there  may  be  more  hope  for  him  than  for  the  college 
student,  who,  after  a  term  of  x^eychological  study,  confessed  that  he  had 
never  even  dreamed  that  the  matter  of  study  applied  to  his  own  mind. 

Physios  and  Chemistry. — Some  matter  pertaining  to  these  subjects 
should  receive  attention;  but  as  the  manner  of  work  is  experimental 
rather  than  observational,  the  importance  is  rather  secondary.  Among 
the  things  tbat  are  within  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grammar  grades 
and  which  should  constitute  the  common  knowledge  of  all  humankind  are 
the  following: 

The  common  properties  of  matter.  Heat — the  common  sources,  trans- 
formations, expansion  of  gases  and  metals.  The  simple  machines.  Light — 
reflection  and  refraction.  Sound  as  a  form  of  vibration.  Water  pressure 
and  air  pressure.    Causes  of  winds.    Ventilation. 

In  chemistry  there  is  opportunity  for  many  instructive  experiments  that 
appeal  strongly  to  the  senses  of  sight,  taste,  and  smell.  The  following 
topics  seem  to  indicate  some  of  the  most  important  and  tangible  facts  <3 
chemical  and  physico-chemical  science:    Element    Compound.    Mixture. 
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Acids.  Bases.  Neutral  compounds — salts.  Combustion  and  Flame.  Car- 
bon dioxide.     Solution.     Crystallization.     Distillation.     Slaking  of  Lime. 

Does  the  matter  to  be  accomplished  seem  too  much?  Is  it  suggestive 
of  cramming?  ,  A  healthy  child  spends  not  far  from  1,500  days  in  active 
school  work  during  the  first  eight  years.  One  lesson  each  day  will  accom- 
plish all  the  results  named,  and  more. 

How  shall  we  teach  elementary  science?  Most  important  of  all  things 
is,  perhaps,  the  direct  contact  with  Nature.  Get  all  the  individual  and 
independent  out-door  work  possible.  Use  objects  or  apparatus  whenever 
possible.  In  study  of  objecte,  have  one  for  each  pupil,  if  possible,  except 
the  object  be  of  such  size  aifd  structure  that  the  details  are  easily  per- 
ceived by  the  whole  school  from  a  single  object 

In  the  problem  of  correlation,  the  science  work  holds  an  important  place. 
Nothing  in  the  program  of  the  school  should  be  distinctively  labeled 
"  science.'*  Especially  in  the  earlier  years  the  science  matter  should  be 
diffused  through  the  other  work;  later  it  may  become  more  distinctive.  It 
is  not  so  much  our  purpose  to  set  up  science  by  itself,  as  it  is  to  put  the 
spirit  of  science  into  everything.  Let  the  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  drawing  work  of  the  lower  grades,  grow  largely  out  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  experiences  of  pupils  with  the  forms,  colors,  and  movements  of  free 
Nature.  By  all  means  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter attached  to  or  imposed  upon  the  previously  established  body  of  educa- 
tional matter. 

The  teaching  of  myths  has  recently  received  some  attention  as  an  aid 
in  science  study.  Nature  myths,  it  is  said,  are  the  early  interpretations 
of  natural  p|henomena  by  the  human  mind;  therefore,  since  the  child's 
development  is  an  epitomized  reproduction  of  that  of  the  race,  so  the 
child's  education  should  represent  the  salient  features  of  the  race  educa- 
tion. This  doctrine  is  right  in  principle,  but  is  subject  to  limitations  in 
practice.  Surely,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  education  is  to  eradicate  the 
marks  of  savagery.  No  doubt  the  myth  was  truth  according  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  primitive  mind,  and  in  a  sense  it  may  be  true  that  myth 
is  primitive  science.  Bat  myth  and  modem  science  cannot  fiourish 
together.  The  growth  of  science  is  the  death  of  myth.  The  child  of 
today  belongs  to  the  race  of  today.  Cannot  we  present  to  him  the  truth 
concerning  natural  objects  and  natural  phenomena  as  it  now  appears  to  us 
so  that  fact  shall  have  all  the  charm  of  the  ancient  myth-fancies?  It  is 
said  again  that  the  myth  develops  the  child's  imagination.  Is  there  not 
great  danger  of  developing  wild  fancies  instead? 

In  botanical  studies  the  cultivation  of  plants  should  have  a  prominent 
place.  Only  by  continued  care  and  attention,  such  as  must  be  given  in 
cultivation,  can  the  desired  knowledge  of  the  unfolding  and  development 
of  the  plant  be  gained.  Under  the  worthy  pretext  of  ornamenting  school 
house  and  grounds,  this  work  should  receive  the  willing  cooperation  of 
pupils  and  patrons.  Suitable  wild  plants  should  mostly  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  plant  for  permanent  result.  In 
r^rance,  so  it  is  stated,  each  school  has  a  garden  in  which  the  children 
work  and  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture. 

By  consistent  and  thorough  work  in  plant  culture,  a  certain  moral  effect 
of  great  importance  would,  I  think,  be  accomplished.  I  refer  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  this  nation  towards  the  occupation  of  agriculture; 
there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  farmer's  occupation  is  one  of  servile 
plodding  and  intellectual  inactivity,  and  therefore  is  suited  only  to  an 
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inferior  class.  Consequently,  many  people  have  far  too  little  respect  for 
the  class  whose  labor  provides  the  materials  by  which  all  are  fed  and 
clothed.  There  are  pupils  in  the- schools  of  Michigan  who  never  think  of 
the  source  of  their  daily  bread;  there  are  teachers  in  Michigan  schools 
who  do  not  recognize  the  staple  ^rain  crops,  when  they  see  them  growing 
or  ripening  in  the  field.  Education  has  been  looked  upon  by  too  many  as 
a  means  by  which  they  could  raise  themselves  out  of  contact  with  the  soil 
that  nourishes  their  bodies.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  any  person  who 
has  become  so  etherealized  that  he  would  feel,  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
engage  Id  this  fundamental  occupation-should  circumstances  require-is 
past  all  usefulness  as  a  citizen  of  this  republic. 

As  to  the  organization  and  execution  of  science  work,  the  special  teacher 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  expedient  for  the  present.  Until  teachers  become 
far  better  prepared  in  knowledge  and  skill,  very  few  superintendents  will 
be  able  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  keep  the  work  in 
motiqn.  When  we  have  a  generation  of  teachers  whose  educational  experi- 
ence from  the  kindergarten  up  shall  have  included  a  due  proportion  of 
science  study,  we  shall  find  that  study  pursued  in  every  schoolroom  with- 
out opposition  or  friction. 

DRAWING— NATURE'S  INTERPRETER 

FRANOES   B.   RANSOM,  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING,  SAOINAW,   £.   8.     ' 

"  The  rounded  world  ie  fair  to  see. 
Nine  timee  folded  in  mystery ; 
Though  baffled  seers  cannot  impart 
The  secret  of  its  laboring  heart. 
Throb  thine  with  natare*s  throbbing  breast. 
And  all  is  clear  from  east  to  west." 

To  understand  nature  we  must  first  attune  our  hearts  to  hers  with  love 
and  sympathy,  for  the  attitude  of  mind  determines  the  result. 

The  so-called  practical  man  will  find  only  wind  or  rain  in  the  clouds, 
only  lumber  in  the  forests,  only  so  many  barrels  of  apples  in  the  glory  of 
pink  and  white  blossoms  of  May. 

No  matter  how  great  a  man's  ability,  how  great  his  achievements,  a 
thousand  things  remind  him  that  he  is  bound  to  mother  earth. 

Carlyle  tells  us  '*  Nature  and  life  are  but  one  garment,  a  living 
garment,  woven  and  ever  a  weaving  in  the  loom  of  time."  This  inter- 
weaving  is  so  complete,  and  nature  is  so  constantly  with  us,  that  we  often 
become  indifferent  to  her  beauties.  It  would  seein  as  if  she  were  trving  to 
obviate  this  by  her  ever  changing  moods.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  picture  at  any  one  time,  but  she  must  needs  have  a  pano- 
rama the  year  round,  every  season  bringing  its  glories  in  color,  every 
month  its  changes  in  scenery,  every  day  its  varying  weather,  every  hour  its 
lights  and  shadows.  The  tre^s  hanging  gracefully  over  the  brook  give 
much  promise  in  the  spring  time,  with  their  pale  green  leaves  and  varied 
blossoms.  Summer  comes  and  the  foliage  takes  on  a  deeper  green  and  the 
leaves  assume  all  kinds  of  strange  shapes,  as  if  to  invite  us  to  examine 
them.  With  autumn  the  promise  of  the  tree  is  fulfilled  in  beauty  of  color 
and  fruit.  Winter  conges,  and  with  it  rest  or  lack  of  beauty?  Far  from 
it.  The  cycle  of  the  year  is  completed  by  the  storing  up  of  nourishment 
15 
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within  the  trunk  for  the  next  spring,  and  the  beauty  is  realized  in  the 
tracery  thrown  against  the  background  of  a  blue-grey  sky. 

Then  there  are  the  differences  in  structure,  surface,  and  texture, — that 
texture  of  the  lily's  petal  and  the  butterfly's  wing,  so  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent in  color  that,  when  the  artist  attemps  to  reproduce  it,  he  feels  the  vast 
difference  between  God's  art  in  nature  and  man's  art. 

Nature  should  be  taught  in  her  typical,  not  accidental,  relations.  The 
types  underlying  all  her  forms  are  few  and  simple,  including  the  sphere, 
cube,  cylinder,  ellipsoids,  ovoid,  prism,  cone,  and  pyramid.  When  we 
begin  to  note  the  varieties  of  these,  we  are  more  deeply  impressed  with 
form  and  color  whieh  abound  everywhere,  from  the  great  solar  system  of 
spheres  to  the  tiny  brown  oval  seed  of  the  milk  weed.  See  how  careful 
l)ame  Nature  herself  is  of  the  type  and  how  careless  of  the  individual  in 
the  case  of  seeds,  when  perhaps  only  one  in  fifty  takes  root. 

Mythology  and  science  are  both  great  aids  in  the  study  of  nature, 
the  former  in  cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  latter  in  searching 
for  truth.  Touch  anything  with  imagination  and  in  the  child's '  fancy 
it  turns  to  gold.  This  power  to  imagine  and  create  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  genius,  and  genias  illumines  the  world. 

Science  and  art  should  go  hand  in  hand,  for  each  is  requisite  for  the 
complete  existence  of  the  other.  There  is  this  connection  between  the 
two, — that  art  partakes  of  the  character  of  inspiration;  and  ^et,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  have  a  scientific  correctness  and,  as  a  unity,  express 
the  general  principles  of  its  centre  of  being.  In  this  manner  feeling 
and  reason  are  reconciled,  and  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole  is 
obtained.  Perhaps  Leonardo  da  Vinci  exemplifies  this  balance  better 
than  any  of  the  old  masters,  for  we  find  in  his  work  that  harmony  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  leads  to  all  perfect  art. 

The  natural  world  presents  one  form  of  divine  teaching,  and  art 
another.  The  first  is  the  direct  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  of 
the  Creator.  The  second  is  the  material  given  to  man,  the  created,  with  the 
power  of  communicating  through  the  agency  of  his  hands  his  conceptions 
of  himself  and  the  universe,  which  is  simply  the  evolution  of  the  brain 
through  the  hand. 

Art  should  give  no  direct  evidence  of  rule;  its  greatest  power  lies  in 
its  apparent  spontaneity.  The  task  may  have  been  a  laborious  one;  but, 
if  this  is  even  hinted  at  in  the  result,  it  lessens  the  power  to  pleasa 
The  technique  must  be  well  in  hand  and  become  a  second  nature,  in 
order  that  the  thought  may  be  uppermost  when  expression  is  taking  place. 
Then  we  must  have  the  grace  of  strength  required  by  a  firm  yet  delicate 
touch. 

All  of  these  qualities  come  only  when  the  heart  is  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  hand,  when  the  child  feels  that  he  is  living  out  his  own 
nature  and  coming  into  a  knowledge  of  his  own  power;  for  this  knowl- 
edge is  one  of  the  greatest  individual  joys.  Note  the  touch  of  the  musi- 
cian, the  way  in  which  the  artist  holds  his  brush,  the  sculptor  his  chisel. 
What  we  have  in  heart  is  not  lon^  in  coming  to  the  hand. 

<  The  atmosphere  must  be  genial  and  inspiring,  but,  above  all  things, 
sympathetic.  As  the  sun  opens  the  most  gorgeous  flowers  and  the  modest 
violet  by  the  same  light  and  heat,  so  the  teacher  by  her  sympathy  can 
draw  out  the  genius  of  the  gifted  pupil  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
dallard.    It  is  only  when  every  child  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  genius 
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that  the  best  resnlts  are  obtained.  How  many  souls  lie  dormant  all  through 
childhood,  yes,  and  even  through  manhood,  if  not  quickened  by  the  magic 
sympathy  of  some  kind  teacher,  parent,  or  friend. ' 

With  young  children,  the  first  essential  is  to  teach  them  to  love  nature. 
In  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  we  find  that  mere  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge's  sake  is  not  the  object  The  report  reads:  "The 
primary  object  of  nature  study  is  not  that  children  may  get  a  knowledge 
of  plants  and  animals;  the  first  purpose  of  the  work  must  be  to  interest 
them  in  nature  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  a  part — as  the  seeds,  the 
leaves,  or  the  flower.  No  book  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
The  work  shall  consist  of  a  careful  study  of  typical  plants;  and  this  study 
of  the  type  should  not  become  a  study  of  isolated — hence  barren  facts." 

But  still  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  following  words  of  Pres.  Baker: 
**  The  training  of  observation,  memory  expansion,  and  reasoning  is  a  very 
important  part  of  education;  but  it  is  not  all  of  education.  The  imagina- 
tion, the  rich  possibilities  of  the  emotional  life,  the  education  of  the  will 
through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habits,  all  are  to  be  considered  in  a 
«cheme  of  learning.     Ideals  must  be  added  to  the  scientific  method'* 

This  last  sentence  is  capable  of  unlimited  expansion.  Does  it  not  mean 
that  great  art  principles  are  to  be  carried  into  every  day  life;  that  art 
should  not  be  a  foreign  language  to  our  people,  but  a  living,  vital  factor 
in  their  existence?  Not  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  but  art  K)r  the  sake  of 
humanity,  of  progress. 

Modeling,  painting,  and  drawing,  are  some  of  the  means  used  to  inter- 
pret nature.  They  may  be  compared  to  short  hand,  for  a  few  expressive 
strokes  tell  what  the  concept  is  and  suggest  more  than  they  complete. 
This  is  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  mystery  by  which  Nature  "  half  reveals, 
half  conceals"  herself. 

Is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that  the  hand  that  is  skillful  in  the  use  of 
brush  or  pencil  in  translating  Nature  to  us,  will  be  more  deft  than  the 
nntrained  hand  in  subjecting  that  same  material  substance  into  some 
article  of  beauty  and  use? 

Every  day  there  are  demands  in  all  professions  and  trades  for  accurate 
sight  and  sure  touch.  Personal  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  eye 
does  not  always  perceive  what  is  before  it.  We  think  we  see,  but  are  sur^ 
prised,  if  asked  to  make  a  sketch,  to  find  how  indifferently  we  have  observed 
things.  Possibly  you  may  have  heard  of  the  man  from  Ohio  who  late  in 
life  inherited  a  fortune  and  started  out  to  see  the  world.  Returning  to  his 
native  country  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  he  was  asked  if  be  had 
crossed  the  Alps.  With  a  meditative  air,  he  replied,  "  Pears  to  me  we  did 
go  over  some  risin  greound." 

Beal  observation  does  not  consist  in  noting  details  and  enumerating 
them,  but  in  grasping  the  significant,  the  characteristic,  the  typical  and 
vital,  as  opposed  to  the  commonplace  and  mechanical;  in  finding  "beauty 
in  unregarded  things"  and  giving  fresh  impressions  of  things  as  they 
really  are. 

Burroughs  asks,  "  How  often  do  we  really  see  the  stars?"  and  then  goes 
on  to  say, ."  Probably  a  great  many  people  never  see  them  at  all;  that  is, 
never  look  upon  them  with  any  thrill  of  emotion.  If  I  see  them  a  few 
times  a  year,  I  think  myself  fortunate.  Occasionally,  as  one  glances  up  to 
them  in  his  lonely  night  walk,  the  mind  opens  or  the  heaven  opens — which 
is  it?  "    Is  it  not  opening  up  heaven  to  the  children  to  lead  them  harmo- 
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nionsly  into  the  myeteries  of  nature,  just  as  Orpheus  led  the  trees  and 
stones  to  follow  him  by  the  sweetness  of  his  lyre?. 

It  is  the  all-pervading  soul  in  the  universe  that  makes  the  natural  his- 
tory museum  seem  like  the  empty  chrysalis  after  the  butterfly  has  taken 
wing. 

Is  it  art  to  copy  nature,  to  imitate  her?  If  so,  the  letter  is  more  than 
the  spirit,  the  fact  greater  than  the  soul.  The  function  of  true  art  is  to 
interpret  nature  in  its  highest  forms  from  a  spiritual  standpoint,  and  to 
add  that  insight  which  is  more  than  eyesight. 

We  might  define  the  artist-artisan  as  the  man  who  strives  in  character 
and  labor  to  combine  harmoniously  the  two  great  forces  of  idealism  and 
realism,  and  cultivates  the  spiritual  and  practical  sides  of  life  in  the  pro- 
portion that  will  produce  a  normal  man;  and,  above  all,  who  recognizes 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  all  that  exists  in  nature  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  external  senses;  much  less  has  the  mind  wholly  penetrated 
her  harmonious  connection  with  the  destiny  of  the  human  souL  By  her 
endless  charms  she  lifts  her  students  above  the  sordid  cares  of  earth  into  a 
region  of  calm  contentment.  Endless  charms?  Yes,  for  where  has  nature 
any  beginning  or  end. 

The  new  education  calls  for  the  addition  of  a  sixth  sense,  the  SBsthetic, 
which  can  be  developed  as  the  other  five  were,  by  use  and  cultivation.  If 
left  out  of  the  education,  it  deprives  the  individual  of  the  most  refined 
pleasures  of  life;  for  the  love  for  the  beautiful  lies  in  every  human  heart. 
Would  we  do  something  for  the  human  race?  Then  give  it  beauty;  for 
Qoethe  says,  "  The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good."  It  is  the  life  givine 
principle  in  all  industrial  work.  The  day  has  come  when  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  an  article  that  has  mere  utility,  it  must  also  possess  the  esthetic  ele- 
ment. Not  the  beauty  of  the  Bomans,  which  was  put  on  the  outside  as  an 
ornament;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  part  of  the  structure 
itself. 

All  the  sister  arts  have  their  common  origin  in  nature,  and  are  bound 
together  by  the  common  bond  of  beauty.  An  appreciative  study  of  these 
produces  a  corresponding  "beauty  of  character,  and  develops  a  broader 
manhood  and  finer  womanhood,  endowed  with  the  qualities  that  make 
nature  and  life  a  unit, — beauty,  integrity,  simplicity,  freedom,  harmony. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  W.  S.  Pebry  of  Ann  Arbor: 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen: — It  will  be  an  experiment  witb|uB  to  have^a  diseussion  with- 
out its  head.  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  for  me,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  nice  way  to  begin  by  saving  that,  after  listening  to  the  able  paper  which  has  just 
been  read  by  Prof.  McLouth,  and  the  able  discussion  we  had  in  tne  other  hall  this 
morning,  there  would  be  little  left  for  me  to  say.  But  now  that  is  inappropriate;  yet  I 
think  that  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much  interest  as  the  one  before  us,  ought  to  fur- 
nish opinions  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  correct  educational  topics. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Perry  explained  that  he  had  received  a  note  from  Mr.  McLouth,. 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  points  he  should  make;  but,  as  the  entire  paper  appears  in 
this  report,  we  will  not  reproduce  the  outline  upon  which  Mr.  Perry  proceeded  to  base 
his  remarks.) 

Supt.  Perry  continued:— I  think  we  may  all  hope  that  the  introduction  of  nature 
study  into  our  schools  is  not  merely  a  fad  of  the  a  ay,  a  visionary  hobby  of  misguided 
leaders.  If  it  shall  stay  with  us,  if  it  shall  be  a  more  stable  element  and  be  longer 
lived  in  the  schools  than  was  the  once  pretentious  object  lesson,  I  think  it  will  be  au» 
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to  the  fact  that  it  has  more  unity  in  its  purpose  and  its  plan,  that  it  is  more  syste- 
matic, above  all  that  it  is  more  tributary  to  the  great  work  of  character  making  in  the 
sohoolB. 

It  seems  to  me  it  ou^ht  to  be  generally  admitted  that,  for  inductive  thinking,  for  cul- 
tivating the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  for  keeping  alive  and  operative  the  good  old 
fashioned  process  of  learning  through  observation,  comparison,  and  cultivation  of  the 
judgment,  nature  study  stands  above  all  other  studies  in  the  common  school  curricu- 
lum. We  are  all  accustomed  to  exalt  the  disciplinary  studies.  We  speak  of  mental 
gymnastics  and  alertness  of  the  mind,  as  the  aummum  bonum  of  scholarship;  but  we 
forget  that,  rising  above  these  in  educational  value,  are  the  quality  of  spirit,  the  kind 
of  mcentive  and  motive,  which  must  enter  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  rightly 
educated  child. 

To  me  the  question  presents  itself  in  some  such  form  as  this:  The  first  business  of  a 
child  in  this  world  is  to  get  acquainted  with  his  surroundings,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  into  which  he  has  come;  to  this  end  he  spends  five  or  six  very  busy 
years,  and  during  all  this  time  has  been  divinely  taught;  and  I  think  we  may  use  the 
word  with  all  due  reverence.  Now,  the  question  for  us  as  teachers  at  this  point,  is  this, 
«hall  these  influences,  shall  this  kind  of  education  which  he  has  pursued  and  which  he 
has  enjoyed  during  these  years,  be  barred  out  from  his  soul  as  he  enters  the  publio 
flchool?  If  so,  let  him  read  above  the  portals  of  his  school,  ''Abandon  hope  all  ye  that 
enter  here." 

I  need  not  say  anything  in  particular  about  the  purpose  of  nature  study  in  the  school, 
because  it  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding  paper.  I  would,  however,  like  to  refer  to 
just  one  point  in  Mr.  McLouth's  note  to  me.  He  speaks  of  nature  study  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  sciences  in  the  high  school,  and  as  a  possession  which  will  save 
from  superstitious  notions  and  quackery.  The  latter  may  oe  accepted,  but  I  cannot 
agree  exactly  with  his  first  purpose  of  nature  study.  Several  of  the  sciences  that  are 
beet  for  nature  study,  are  not  best  for  high  school  work.  Many  of  our  high  schools  do 
not  have  zoologv  in  their  courses  of  study;  many  of  them  do  not  have  geology;  and 
yet  these  two  subjects  are  among  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  nature  stuay. 

I  think  we  may  well  ask  now,  beginning  with  the  topic  as  given  to  us,  what  shall  be 
the  material  when  we  attempt  a  lesson  in  nature?  I  might  remark  here,  before  giving 
an  opinion  Upon  this  point,  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  more  difference  with  the  tocher 
than  it  does  with  the  child,  where  we  begin.  The  child  is  ready  to  begin  with  anything 
that  he  can  lay  his  eyes  upon,  but  the  teacher  must  begin  only  with  that  with  which 
she  is  acquainted  and  familiar.  I  would  like  to  name  a  few  of  the  sciences  in  the 
order  of  their  importanoe, — as  this  importance  lies  in  my  own  mind.  I  would  name 
first,  plants;  second,  animals;  third,  rocks  and  minerals;  fourth,  physical  science;  and 
then  some  work  upon  meteorology  and  the  heavenly  bodiee.  I  presume  this  order 
aooords  with  the  opinions  of  many  who  have  had  experience  upon  this  subject,  so  far 
as  botany  is  concerned  at  any  rate. 

It  has  very  well  been  said  that  plants  in  some  things  are  simple  enough  for  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  grades,  and  that  plant  life  is  ample  enough  in  its  variety,  form,  color, 
and  uses,  to  afford  extended  courses  in  observational  work,  while  intricate  enough  for 
the  mature  student. 

Animals  stand  second  in  value,  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  and  suitable  for  the 
work  in  nature  study;  yet  the  difficulty  of  bringing  live  specimens  before  the  class  for 
study,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  bringing  aead  ones  for  dissection  before  the 
class  (and  I  might  say  the  unsuitablenees  of  it),  will  forever  put  serious  limitations 
upon  their  use. 

Next  in  importanoe  are  rocks  and  minerals.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  of 
one  who  is  familiar  with  his  subject  and  who  is  enthusiastic,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  rocks  and  minerals  can  be  handled  almost  as  easily  as  botany  and  with  similar 
results.  An  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  leader  in  educational  matters  in  Ann  Arbor 
something  to  Uiis  effect:  He  was  writing  to  Dr.  Winchell  concerning  the  success  andi 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  children  in  pursuing  the  book  on  the  Identification  of  Rocks; 
after  stating  this  he  said,  **I  am  convinced  that  geology  meets  the  wants  of  children 
better  than  any  other  science,  partly  because  it  can  be  made  so  interesting  even  to  the 
verv  youngest  in  our  schools,  partly  because  much  of  its  work  must  be  out  of  doors, 
and  partly  because  it  affords  such  excellent  training  for  the  eye  and  hand."  I  think 
this  IS  all  true  with  respect  to  rock  study.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  geology  pursued  any 
farther  than  in  this  connection.  I  know  that  rook  study  is  a  success  where  it  has  been 
tried  understandingly. 

With  regard  to  physios — of  course  we  must  teach  something  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
In  some  of  their  applications,  eopeoially  as  related  to  geography,  they  are  not  only 
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eesentially  interliDked  but  are  mteresting   and   morally  uplifting;  and  yet,  because 

ShyeicB  is  a  science  of  experimentation  raUier  than  of  observation,  and  because  the 
ata  for  studying  physics  are  not  so  accessible,  are  obscure,  and  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  eye  as  the  facto  of  natural  science  can  be,  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  not 
suited  to  the  lower  grades.  It  must  be  relegated  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
school ;  or,  still  better,  to  the  high  school  itself. 

I  would  place  physiology  in  the  same  category.  To  study  physiology  one  must  know 
considerable  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  material  is  no  more  accessible  than  that 
of  physics.  Physiology  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  has  a  place  in  our  nature  study 
teaching.    This  is  only  an  individual  opinion. 

As  to  meteorology,  I  think  that  we  should  give  considerable  attention  to  atmospheric 
appearances  about  us  from  day  to  day.  The  children  like  to  observe  the  weather, 
to  find  out  what  the  temperature  is;  like  to  note  ever^  morning  in  what  direction  the 
wind  is  blowing,  and  to  record  it  all  for  reference  in  the  days  to  come.  This  is  & 
very  excellent  exercise;  and  some  such  observations  concerning  the  moon  and  sun  may 
also  be  made. 

With  respect  to  these  several  sciences  mentioned,  I  will  say  that  all  of  the  opinions 
expressed  are  simply  on  trial  with  me  and  I  would  not  put  them  forth  in  a  dogmatic 
spirit. 

"How  shall  we  teach?  '*  We  have  had  many  directions  about  this.  One  of  the  super- 
visors in  Chica^  when  asked  this  question  by  some  of  the  teachers  there,  answered  in 
this  way :— **This  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  to  you;  go  as  you  please,  just  so  you  interest 
and  wisely  enlighten  the  children  with  regard  to  some  phase  of  this  universe  in  which 
they  are.*'  That  is  sufficiently  vague,  I  am  sure;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  too  vague.  I 
certainly  think  that  there  are  a  few  things  which  we  can  say  with  considerable  preci- 
sion in  regard  to  teaching  in  this  line.  One  of  these  things  has  been  said  already  this 
afternoon.  We  must  teach  by  direct  observation.  We  must  come  into  close  contact 
with  nature.  How  can  we  do  this  unless  we  spend  much  time  out  of  doors  with  every 
lesson?  I  believe  in  outdoor  exercise  and  observation,  but  in  this  work  not  to  any 
large  extent.  Ito  good  resulto  are  chiefly  in  the  way  of  gathering  material  for  future 
work  in  the  school  room.  80  I  think  we  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
material  in  the  school  room,  and  books  must  be  laid  aside.  Banish  the  book&  It  haa 
been  very  well  said  that  in  teaching  science,  ''If  you  bring  a  book  into  the  school  room, 
science  goes  out  of  the  window;  ^  they  cannot  stav  in  the  same  class  room;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  I  think  one  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  work 
before  us  today  is  a  flood  of  literature,  a  multitude  of  books  coming  from  the  press 
that  bear  upon  these  subjects,  but  are  sure  to  mislead  a  |^reat  many  teachera  When 
we  find  a  book  that  attemps  to  teach  science  by  description,  we  want  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  pupil's  hands  and  out  of  his  sight.  Many  of  our  school  reading  books  are  of  this- 
same  faulty  kind.  Some  of  these  1x)oks  cannot  be  read  with  safety,  unless  the  natural 
historv  Bubjecte  have  been  treated  in  nature  study  lessons,  before  the  children  try  to 
read  them.  Pictures  will  answer  sometimes,  but  pictures  are  very  poor  substitutes  for 
things.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  but  make  a  general  criticism  on  books  of  this 
sort 

Another  thing  we  insist  upon  is,  that  pupils  must  be  allowed  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing. One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a  teacher  to  do  is  to  let  the  pupil  do  his  own  think- 
ing, and  we  shall  make  a  long  stride  forward  when  teachers  learn  this.  Our  teachers 
are  of  ten  too  hasty  to  let  a  pupil  make  his  own  observations.  Thevhave  thought  the 
subject  all  over,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  must  carry  their  children  forward  just  about 
as  fast  as  they  can  think  themselves.  The  weakest  feature  of  a  teacher  is  often  her 
impatience.  It  often  comes  from  a  lack  of  skill  in  keeping  the  child  interested.  Teach- 
ers must  consider  that  their  skill  here  oonsisto  in  being  able  to  so  question,  as  to  keep 
their  pupils  interested  without  hurrying  them  to  conclusions.  What  cannot  be  found 
^  the  pupil  had  better  be  left  unfound.  What  cannot  be  seen  must  be  left  unseen, 
let  we  must  not  go  from  one  subject  to  another  so  hurriedly  as  to  leave  no  impression, 
or  a  feeble  one. 

Before  closing,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  (by  request  of  Mr.  McLouth)  concern- 
ing "  nature  myths,"  in  connection  with  this  subject.  jB^  nature  myth  we  understand 
some  fact  of  nature  represented  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  conscious  beings.  The 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  representing  summer  and  winter,  is  an  exampla  Beautiful  as  this 
ana  other  myths  are  to  an  adult,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  proper  or  profitable 
place  in  nature  study  with  children.  Nature  study  seeks  after  and  verifies  tangible 
facts,  which  are  likely  to  be  made  obscure  rather  than  clear,  by  enveloping  them  in 
myths.  Mythology  is  poetry  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  literature.  As  such  it  has  its 
place  in  the  schools,  and  furnishes  a  part  of  the  pupils'  best  reading  matter. 
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Prof.  Austiv  George  of  Ypeilanti: 

In  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  Prof.  Perry,  and  in  one  he  has  the  advantage 
of  me.  He  was  not  able  to  discuss  a  paper  that  was  not  piesented.  He  says  he 
expected  to  remark  that  the  paper  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  and  so  well  that 
there  really  was  nothing  for  him  to  say;  but  I  am  able  to  say  what  he  could  not, — that 
he  has  discussed  this  matter  so  well  and  so  ably  that  I  have  very  little  to  ofifer  on  the 
subject.  I  had  some  ideas  jotted  down  here  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  what  I  wished  to 
say  on  this  subject;  and  as  he  went  on,  I  checked  them  off.  But,  possibly,  if  I  go  over 
the  subject  again,  1  may  go  over  it  in  a  slightly  different  way  and  thus  give  the  matter 
a  little  diffierent  twist. 

I  see  that  Mr.  MoLouth  starts  in  with  *'What?  How  much?  and  How?  '--I  believe 
those  were  the  points  that  he  was  to  discuss.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  pur- 
pose. Prof.  Perry  supplied  this  somewhat.  I  will  go  over  seme  points  in  the  purpose  that 
must  govern  us  educationally  in  treating  this  subject  in  the  schools.  Of  course,  in  one 
sense,  the  motive  is  educational.  We  may  say  in  another  sense,  the  motive  is  informa- 
tional. We  seek  first,  to  develop  and  train  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  child.  I 
think  tliat  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  have  in  mind  in  the  nature  study  or  in  the 
elementary  science;  I  believe  we  know  this  as  nature  study;  I  assume  that  they  are 
the  same.  To  train  the  powers  of  observation — is  there  a  necessity  for  this?  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  country,  I  think,  will  agree  with  Colonel  Parker  in  his  state- 
ment of  facts  in  his  talks  on  concentration  in  his  theory  of  pedagogy,— that  the  boy 
brought  up  in  the  country,  having  the  run  of  nature  and  prying  into  matters,  has,  in 
the  miEit  six  years  of  his  life  ^one  over,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  of  the  studies  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  or  university,  that  can  be  considered  as  the  foundational  ele- 
ments of  science.  Tne  boy  has  dabbled  in  nearly  everything  in  science,  on  account  of 
his  environment.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  In  the  cities  this  is  not  the  case.  Of 
all  schools  that  need  elementary  science  teaching^,  the  city  schools  need  it  the  most.  I 
should  say  that  this  lack  of  nature  study  in  the  city  schools  would  account  very  largely 
for  the  difference  between  the  country  boy  and  the  city  boy.  When  they  change  from 
boyhood  into  manhood,  one  has  his  eyes  open,  one  sees  things,  one  is  good  in  his  obser- 
vation; the  other  is  very  slow.  I  was  talking  only  a  day  or  two  ago  with  a  city  bred 
young  man  who  has  just  graduated  from  the  university.  He  said,  **  I  actually  feel  as  if 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  practical  matters.  My  universitv  course  was  along  the 
line  of  language  culture,  and  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  the  practical  affairs  of 
life, — what  is  called  science  or  what  is  called  mathematics.** 

I  know  that  many  people  have  this  feeling  who  are  brought  up  in  the  old  scholastio 
way,  and  I  know  that  one  puri>ose  of  nature  study  in  training  the  observation,  would 
be  to  start  people  along  a  somewhat  different  line.  Another  purpose  is  this, — to  give 
the  child  correct  concepts  through  his  power  of  observation.  To  give  him  thoee  concepts 
that  shall  be  foundational  for  all  subsequent  work  in  science,  mathematics,  literature, 
history.  Reading  will  not  give  a  child  correct  concepts;  the  actual  handling  of  things, 
the  actual  investigation  of  things,  alone  can  do  tliis.  When  we  are  called  upon  to 
interpret  anything,  we  always  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  our  mentel  e<)uipment. 
If  our  mental  equipment  is  correct,  we  can  interpret  it  very  much  more  auickly  and 
clearly.  Then  the  child  who  has  these  correct  basal  concepto,  is  very  mucn  more  apt 
to  have  a  love  of  the  studies  that  he  is  pursuing  in  the  schools,  because  he  has  the  con- 
cepto that  should  come  from  clear  expositions  of  the  subject. 

Again,  another  motive  will  be  this,—  a  child  may  have  his  rational  powers  cultivated; 
his  ability  to  draw  inferences.  I  thought  of  that  when  Prof.  Perry  spoke  of  meteorol- 
ogy having  a  function  in  the  schools.  A  child  notes  the  weather,  he  notes  the  winds, 
he  is  getting  the  elementery  facto  of  climate.  This,  I  teke  it,  is  one  of  the  prime 
motives  of  nature  study, — to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers. 

As  to  the  subjecto  the  child  will  pursue, — I  think  I  should  accept  Prof.  Perry's  state- 
ments almost  literally  as  he  gave  them.  In  our  training  school,  we  begin  with  bot- 
any, geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  etc.  We  go  on  through  the  sciences  and  then 
wind  up  with  geography,  as  being  a  sort  of  summing  up.  We  keep  direct  and  weekly 
account  of  these  different  items,  as  we  teach  them  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Without 
^tting  at  the  matter  in  any  regular  and  formal  way,  we  keep  track  of  the  matter,  let- 
ting it  go  on  as  may  be  indicated  somewhat  by  what  we  can  observe  from  week  to 
week.  We  find  that  we  get  along  into  the  subject  of  physics,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the.  subject  of  chemistry.    All  these  subjecto  will  come  in  to  some  extent. 

In  the  fourth  grades  just  now,  we  are  trying  an  experiment  in  mineralogv.  We 
are  going  over  this  subjeot  somewhat  more  systomatically,  and,  instoad  of  making  it 
from  day  to  day,  we  have  laid  out  a  little  course  which  we  t^ink  will  extend  over  about 
ton  weeks.  We  are  seeing  how  these  children  will  take  hold  of  it.  As  to  how  this  work 
should  be  done— aa  indicated  by  Prof.  Ptorry,  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  what  we 
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dignify  by  the  name  of  **laboratory"  work.  Banish  all  books  on  the  part  of  the  ohildren. 
I  would  do  more  in  the  line  of  field  work  than  indicated  by  Prof.  Perry.  Take  a  class 
right  out  and  examine  the  river  banks;  examine  the  ravines;  note  the  little  isthmuses, 
the  islands,  etc.  We  can  teach  these  natural  divisions  here,  and  will,  of  course,  introduce 
all  these  various  subjects. 

Now  upon  the  matter  of  expression.  Expression  may  be  pursued  with  two  ideas  in 
view.  First,  as  a  matter  of  interpretation;  we  may  interpret  what  is  in  the  mind. 
But  expression  is  a  natural  means  of  acquisition.  We  do  not  know  a  thing  when  we 
simply  look  at  it.  We  do  not  know  it  when  we  examine  it  even  very  closely.  We  know 
Ic  better  if  we  undertake  to  express  ourselves  in  regard  to  it.  Expression  is  a  very 
necessary  means  of  acquisition.  I  would  not  trust  to  a  child's  impulse  as  to  whether 
he  should  express  himself  or  not.    I  would  arrange  exercises  demanding  expression. 

As  to  the  range  that  may  be  covered  by  this  expression, — children  should  exnress 
themselves  by  both  oral  and  written  language.  I  should  insist  upon  that.  Most 
children  can  express  themselves  by  means  of  drawing.  Some  will  express  themselves 
by  means  of  painting,  and  some  by  modeling.  More  children  can  express  themselves 
by  drawing  than  we  think  for.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
making  drawing  too  formal  and  so  too  formidable.  I  believe  that  drawing  is  more  nat- 
ural to  many  children  than  we  think  it  is.  In  our  first  grade  we  have  noted  this  year 
with  considerable  interest  and  no  little  surprise,  the  peculiar  touch  that  some  children 
can  put  upon  a  drawing.  In  one  case  a  bird  was  brought  in,  and  the  children  were 
given  colored  pencils  to  draw  it.  Some  of  those  children  in  their  drawing  showed  that 
they  had  a  spark  of  genius.  We  should  not  have  suspected  it,  if.  we  had  given  the  old 
formal  drawing  lesson.  Of  course  drawing  is  not  a  natural  expression;  but  if  you  ask 
the  ohildren  to  give  you  some  particular  story,  tolling  what  is  in  their  own  mind,  then 
you  get  an  original  interpretation  of  their  ideas,  and  are  ready  to  see  just  what  their 
stage  of  progress  is  in  this  respect. 

Prof.  Perry  condemned  books  possibly  more  unsparingly  than  I  would.  There  is  a 
flood  of  books  that  is  coming  upon  the  market  just  now,  and  coming,  of  course,  in 
obedience  to  this  demand  that  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  nature  study.  Pub- 
lishers may  be  safely  trusted  to  produce  what  they  can  see  a  demand  for.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  utility  in  these  books,  and  I  place  it  along  this  line :~ when  the  children  have 
gone  over  a  subject  in  elementary  science,  *I  think  there  is  utility  in  having  their 
reading  matter  turned  along  the  same  line;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  these  books 
that  could  be  made  tributary  to  their  ideas,  I  would  look  upon  it  as  an  aid,  with  two 
ideas  in  view.  First,  is  this  fairly  informational?  Second,  can  this  grade  of  children 
read  it  for  information?  I  would  not  limit  a  child  in  getting  ideas  on  the  subject.  I 
would  not  say  that  he  must  wait  until  he  gets  to  be  so  high  or  so  many  years  old  before 
he  can  read  for  information.  If  some  of  the  articles  in  the  book  have  a  literary  value, 
that  is  an  added  charm.    The  field  of  literature  is  to  be  diligently  cultivated. 

Another  point;  the  work  of  the  school,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  unified,  cor- 
related. We  can  use  this  elementery  science  for  work  in  language,  and  in  reading  to  some 
extent.  It  can  also  be  used  in  number  work.  In  all  the  work  of  the  school  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  unification.  I  do  not  wish  to^be  quoted  as  saying  or  holding*the  opinion  that 
whenever  you  do  anvthing  in  school  you  must  stop  to  consider  how  it  is'  related  to 
something  else,  and  that  you  cannot  go  on  with  anything  unless  you  establish  this 
relation.    I  do  not  believe  we  are  quite  scientific  enough,  up  to  this  time,  in  our 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  thing  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  effective  elementary  science  teaching  *in  the  schools,  is  the  unprepared  condition 
of  the  teacher.  I  feel  that  in  my  own  case,  and  with  a  majority  of  teachers  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  the  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  this  subject  is  this  unprepared  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers.  I  am  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  time  for  this  subject 
has  come,  and  I  believe  it  has  come  to  stay;  I  believe  it  is  the  real  dawn  of  the  new 
education.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  teachers  in  elementery  science  will  be 
obliged  to  be  prepared  in  boteny,  in  a&oOlogy,  in  mineralogy,  in  geology,  in  meteor- 
ology, in  elementary  physics,  and  to  some  extent  in  chemistry. 

Pbin.  Harriet  Marsh  of  Detroit. 

We  all  claim  that  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  primary  grades  and  into  all  the 
grades  of  our  schools,  will  bring  about  a  power  of  observation,  of  independent  investi- 
gation, of  search  for  truth,  if  we  give  the  child  these  three  things, — the  power  to 
observe  carefully  for  himself;  the  power  to  investigate,  to  think  for  himself;  and  the 
power  to  be  correct  and  truthful  and  independent, — it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  done 
more  to  fit  that  child  for  good  citizenship  than  in  any  other  way  possible  to  us.    If 
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this  be  trae,  science  work  paves  the  way  for  good  citizenship  as  nothing  else  can  do. 
Jast  now,  when  we  are  crying  out  about  the  corruption  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  indeed  the  dawn  of  the  new  education.  So  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
one  to  make  any  plea  for  the  admittance  of  science  in  qur  schools.  There  is  every 
reason  it  should  be  introduced,  in  its  simpler  forHos,  into  every  primary  grade. 

As  to  observation,  I  think  perhaps  there  is  danger  of  our  carrying  it  too. far.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  the  Indian  has  stayed  in  his  uncivilized  state,  is  because  he 
observed  and  did  nothing  else.  I  think  thaf  is  possibly  true.  If  so,  it  is  well  to  curb 
ourselves  in  that  direction. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  myths  taken  out  of  their  connection  with  science  work. 
Myths  are  founded  upon  nature,  they  are  connected  with  nature,  and  they  afford  a 
beautiful  scope  for  the  imagination. 

To  make  myself  a  little  more  practical  than  I  had  intended  to  be  at  first,  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  little  course  of  study  that  we  have  used  during  the  year.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done,  so  many  different  fields  to  be  carried  out,  that  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
have  some  little  line  of  work  that  will  be  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  us.  We  find  this  is 
necessary,  and  we  have  used  it  in  some  of  the  rooms. 

We  begin  with  September  and  October,  taking  the  fruit  and  leaves.  We  have  the 
child  bring  in  to  us  all  that  he  can,  and  we  talk  about  them.  We  take  up  the  leaves, 
the  color,  shape,  etc;  we  do  the  same  way  with  the  seeds,  then  we  bring  in  the  nuts.  It 
is  vez^  nice  to  make  the  connection  between  the  animal  life  and  vegetable  life;  the 
child  18  very  easily  taught  to  see  the  connection.  We  go  on  to  the  migration  of  birds, 
and  bring  out  all  the  facts  that  the  child  can  be  led  to  see  for  himself.  We  never 
touch  upon  anything  that  the  child  is  not  able  to  have  examples  of  somewhere. 

For  November  and  December  we  treat  of  the  formation  of  buds,  showing  the  work  of 
the  frost  and  noting  the  crystallization.  We  start  with  the  snowflakes  and  crystalli- 
zation, then  bring  in  the  minerals  and  go  from  that  to  trades.  It  is  a  very  nice  time  in 
winter  to  bring  in  the  trades.  It  brings  in  connections  that  are  very  useful  in  after 
studies. 

Then  we  go  on  through  January  and  February  and  note  the  minerals  of  Michigan; 
we  also  find  we  can  make  a  useful  lesson  of  Valentine's  day.  Last  in  this  con- 
nection, we  bring  in  the  story  of  Washington,  and  there  we  see  the  connection  of  one 
branch  of  the  human  family  with  the  other. 

In  March  we  have  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  and  here  we  have  a  very  pretty  oppor- 
tunity to  start  boxes  with  seeds.  Every  child  is  supposed  to  do  that  They  are  planted 
in  boxes  so  that  they  can  see  the  growth  of  the  seed  at  the  end  of  each  day.  We  go  on 
in  this  way  through  March  and  April. 

ki  May  and  June  we  take  the  nesting  habits  of  the  birds  and  the  care  of  the  youn^. 
Then  we  have  the  studies  of  frog  and  insect  life.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  bring  in 
Decoration  day  and  its  story. 

The  program  around  which  these  remarks  cluster,  is  as  follows: 

THE  TBAB's  SEQUSNOS. 

September  and  October:— Fruits;  leaves;  seeds;  nuts;  cones;  migration  of  birds; 
hibernation  of  animals;  preparations  for  winter. 

NoTember  and  December: — Formation  of  buds;  Jack  Frost  and  his  work;  crystalliza- 
tion— snowflakes  and  minerals;  story  of  the  Pilgprim  Fathers'  First  Thanksgiving; 
development  of  the  idea  of  giving;  the  Christmas  story. 

January  and  February: — Value  of  trades;  mutual  interdependence  of  all  classes; 
minerals  of  Michigan;  St  Valentine's  Day  and  his  story;  patriotism  and  Washington. 

March  and  April: — Swelling  buds;  physical  forces;  germination;  children's  gardens; 
returning  birds;  insects;  frog  spawn. 

May  and  June:— Nesting  habits  of  birds  and  care  of  the  young;  studies  of  frog  and 
insect  life;  Decoration  Day  and  its  story;  study  of  wild  flowers. 

SuPT.  E.  L.  Brioos  of  Cold  water: 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  there  was  much  left  for  me  to  say  upon  this  subject  this 
afternoon.  I  came  here  very  desirous  of  information  along  this  line,  because  it  is  a 
line  of  work  in  which  I  am  becoming  very  much  interested;  I  came  here  eager  for 
suggestions.  I  expected  to  find  sosiething  in  the  ^aper  that  was  to  be  presented  in 
science  work  that  would  be  suggested  for  discussion. 

Yet  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  as  it  has  been  presented.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  grouna  has  been  very  thoroughlv  covered.  I  am  greatl^r  pleased  by  the 
outline  that  has  been  given  by  Miss  Marsh,  of  the  work  being  done  m  the  schools  of 
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Detroit.  What  we  all  want,  I  thick,  as  BuperintendentB  and  teachers,  is  something^ 
that  we  can  use  eo  as  to  get  educational  results  in  our  teaching.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  our  teachers  have  been  made  to  feel  that  something  must  be  done  along  this  line^ 
because  it  is  becoming  the  fashion.  Our  teachers  have  attempted  work  alonc^  one  line 
and  snother,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  time  of  the  pupil's  has  been  occupiea  in  these 
attempts  and  very  much  of  it  eeems  to  me  to  have  been  wasted.  They  have  had  an 
aspiration  to  accomplish  something,  but  the  ends  sought  have  been  vague  and  indefi- 
nite in  their  minds,  and  as  a  result  the  work  has  not  been  such  as  ought  tp  have  been 
accomplished  along  this  line.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  science  work,  as  I  think  about 
it,  there  is  a  unique  means  of  intellectual  training  for  our  pupils.  Mips  Marsh  has 
suggested  the  needs  that  are  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  If  the  work  can  be  so  pre- 
sented that  those  needs  can  be  accomplished  in  the  schools,  then  the  work  becomes  of 
very  great  value;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  time  is  coming,  when  in  all  of  our  schools  we 
'  shall  get  these  results  from  science  teaching. 

I  question  whether  our  teachers  are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  My  feeling  is  that  we 
must  all  move  forward  cautiously;  it  is  not  wise  fbr  us  to  launch  out  too  extensively 
in  this  work,  but  we  must  feel  our  ground  carefuUy  and  not  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
time.  If  we  can  bring  the  children  into  right  relations  with  their  surroundings  in 
nature,  I  believe  that  we  have  in  these  surroundings  in  the  various  sciences  that  nave 
been  suggested  this  afternoon,  most  valuable  means  for  training.  But,  even  with 
teachers  who  are  pretty  well  prepared  and  understand  the  sciences,  those  who  have 
thought  of  their  adaptation  to  younger  pupils,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tnis  work  must  be  done  with  small  classes.  Most  of  our  teachers 
are  working  with  large  classes  in  the  schools.  There  will  always  be  a  few  who  are 
interested  and  ready  to  observe  carefully  and  to  investigate,  who  will  get  valuable 
results.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  so  shape  our  work  that  a  good  proportion  of 
our  classes  will  have  this  interest  and  be  able  to  get  these  results. 

In  much  of  the  work  in  botany,  our  specimens  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  each  of 
the  pupils  so  that  they  can  observe  and  investigate;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this 
way,  there  will  come  very  valuable  results.  Where  a  single  specimen  must  be  used, 
'  where  there  is  not  a  chance  for  individual  investigation  and  something  for  individual 
experimentation,  the  value  will  be  very  ^eatly  limited.  I  believe  that  true  nature 
study  can  only  be  done  by  the  child's  commg  personally  into  contact  with  nature  and  in 
his  study  handling  and  observing  these  things,  not  by  reading  about  them.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  children  be  taken  out  for  excursions  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  be  led  into  the  field  and  forest  to  see  nature;  and  yet  I  have  found  but 
very  few  teachers  who  can  successfully  take  a  class  out  into  the  field  and  forest  and 
bring  them  back  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  done  some  real  good  nature  study, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  really  valuable,  practical  educational  result  from  the  excur- 
sion. Now  Miss  Miller  can  do  that.  I  know  she  did  accomplish  it  last  summer  at  Bay 
View;  yet  the  teachers  who  can  do  it  in  our  schools  are  very  few.  Even  in  the  study 
of  geography  and  in  the  observation  of  streams  and  trees,  of  land  and  water,  and 
even  on  tne  shores  of  our  great  lakes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results,  as  I  have 
observed  them,  are  very  meager;  and  yet  I  believe  that  it  must  come  to  be  an  import- 
ant feature  of  our  school  worE. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  work  in  anr 
particular  school  with  a  degree  of  success,  is  to  put  the  work  into  the  hands  of  special- 
ists temporarily;  those  who  can  guide  the  teachers  and  bring  them  to  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  give  them  that  definitenessof  knowledge  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  I  think,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
time  must  soon  come  when  our  teachers  must  be  expected  to  have  this  elementary 
knowledge  of  science  that  will  prepare  them  to  teach  these  elements  themselves. 

The  points  that  I  have  thought  to  present  have  been  gone  over  so  completely  and 
generally  that  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  point  which  I  wish  to  present 
is  this;  the  teacher  often  uses  in  the  school  too  much  of  the  time  of  our  pupils  vnth- 
out  definite  purpose,  without  a  clear  plan  in  mind,  and  so  makes  the  results  in 
science  weak.  Just  as  rapidly  as  our  teachers  can  be  trained  in  the  work,  so  rapidly 
it  seems  to  me  the  work  snould  be  taken  up;  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  elementary  science  will  occupy  a  very  large  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  our 
schools.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Parker  in  his  talks  on  i>edagogy,  the  time  is  coming 
when  there  will  to  concentration  in  all  courses  of  sludy,  with  nature  study  as  a  basis. 
I  can  see  that  in  such  a  result,  in  such  an  aooomplishment,  there  will  be  much  of  Very 
great  value  for  the  children. 
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Flobenoe  C.  Fox  of  Lanfling: 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  oan  only  reiterate  what  the  others  have  said,  that  we  need 
skilled  teachers  in  this  study  of  nature.  Mr.  MoLouth  wrote  me  that  he  would  like  to 
have  me  speak  upon  the  use  of  methods  in  nature  study.  The  great  phenomena  of 
nature  are  unintelligible  to  the  child;  they  cannot  understand  many  of  them,  and  a 
myth  founded  upon  nature,  simple  and  comprehensible,  comes  to  our  aid  in  introducing 
this  nature  stuay  to  the  child.  The  study  of  geology,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  hardest 
branch  of  nature  study  to  teach  children.  Take  the  story  of  the  giant's  pudding;  and 
then  the  story  at  Little  White  Cloud  who  was  stolen  away,  and  the  giant  who  told 
where  she  was  and  had  to  stand  under  the  sea  and  roll  stones  out  upon  the  shore 
during  all  eternity.  These  two  myths  introduce  the  study  of  these  stones  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  make  it  comprehensible  to  them.  Any  subject  to  be  interesting  to  a  child 
must  be  personified,  have  some  personal  interest.  The  child  naturally  personifies  the 
objects  around  him.  A  myth  does  this  in  the  nature  study;  it  personifies  nature.  The 
effect  of  these  myths  unon  the  children  is  a  much  talked-of  subject.  I  know  that  the 
immediate  effect  has  been  intense  interest,  spontaneous  effort,  and  freedom  from 
restraint  and  self  consciousness.  In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Primary  Educa- 
tion, there  is  a  little  editorial  on  myths;  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  tare  sown  among  wheat.  I  wondered  what  would  become  of  Santa  Claus 
as  Christmas  drew  near;  but  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good  will  toward  men 
which  he  represents,  animates  the  hearts  of  men,  I  ho|>e  he  will  stay  among  them.  The 
ethical  side  of  these  myths,  I  believe,  is  so  great  that  in  a  primary  school  the  govern- 
ment, the  discipline  of  it,  may  be  regulated  by  their  judicious  use.  Inthis  way  we 
may  fill  the  minds  of  our  children  with  thoughts  so  pure  that  evil  will  find  no  lodg- 
ment there.  Let  us  as  teachers  step  reverently  and  with  an  understanding  heart  upon 
this  ground,  for  it  is  Gk>d'8  own  holy  ground. 

SuPT.  Qso.  R.  Catton  of  Cadillac: 

You  who  have  listened  to  these  discussions  must  wonder  what  I  oan  say  on  the  subject 
of  elementary  science.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  on  that  at  all,  and  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  this  matter  of  drawing  that  was  touched  upon  in  the  paper.  When  I 
received  a  program  of  this  association  and  saw  this  matter  of  drawing  in  connection 
with  elementary  science,  I  felt  sure  at  first  that  it  was  put  down,  meaning  that  draw- 
ing was  to  be  illustrative,  and  found  its  chief  excuse  for  putting  it  in  the  school  course 
because  of  that.  But  I  see  that  the  paper  did  not  have  that  view  of  it  at  all,  «nd  set  it 
forth  in  the  way  in  which  I  am  convinced  it  should  be  really  looked  upon.  Drawing  in 
the  public  schools  is  considered  a  kind  of  fad.  We  are  bound  to  defend  it,  at  times,  by 
saying  that  it  makes  us  better  able  to  draw  maps,  etc.;  and  we  try  sometimes  to  make 
our  patrons  feel  that  the  beautiful  things  the  children  can  make  of  all  those  lines,  is 
some  excuse  for  its  being  in  the  schools.  I  believe  that  it  is  about  time  for  the  teachers 
to  settle  upon  this,  that  drawing  is  in  the  public  schools  because  art  ought  to  be  in  the 
public  schools;  and  if  we  attempt  to  excuse  it  or  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
useful,  it  will  tend  to  make  it  mechanical.  I  believe  that,  in  looking  at  things  as  child- 
ren must  look  at  them  in  order  to  draw  them,  they  see  more  than  they  otherwise  would; 
that  the  good  and  beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  nature  may  not  only  be  made 
for  our  enjoyment,  but  also  for  our  study;  that  the  amount  of  stuay  which  we  give  the 
beautiful  objects  of  nature  when  we  draw  them,  greatly  enhances  their  full  beauty 
and  value. 

.  I  was  in  a  primary  room  the  other  day,  and  there  was  a  bird  held  up  to  me  on  a  slate. 
The  teacher  had  told  them  a  little  story  about  a  bird,  and  had  asked  them  to  draw  the 
idea  that  each  one  of  them  had;  and  this  little  fellow  neld  up  to  me  his  picture.  Didn't 
hold  it  up  as  if  he  was  ashamed  at  anv  comparison  that  I  might  make;  but  he  held  it 
up  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  made  that,  I  take  pride  in  that."  There  was  no  fear  or  shame 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  tendency  that  there  is  in  these  days  to  materialize 
things,  to  make  every  invention  serve  a  practical  purpose  in  life,  seems  to  make  it 
necessary  that  we  should,  in  our  public  schools,  be  trainmg  the  children  in  that  which 
pertains  to  the  artistic. 

I  stood  with  a  party  of  friends  on  one  of  our  northern  shores,  and  I  said  to  one, 
"How  do  those  colors  seem  to  you  to  be  upon  the  sky?"  He  replied,  **They  seem  to  be 
all  painted  right  upon  the  flat  of  the  sky."  **  Oh  no,"  said  another,  "  I  do  not  see  them 
that  way;  they  seem  to  stand  out  from  the  body  and  background  of  the  sky  and  I  seem 
to  be  a  part  of  it  and  it  seems  to  be  a  oart  of  me."  I  believe  that  the  public  schools  of 
Michigan  owe  it  to  all  the  schools  of  Michigan  to  put  a  measure  of  that  kind  of  feeling 
in  those  children. 
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8uFT.  M.  A.  Whitney  of  Ypsilanti:    ■ 

When  a  physician  has  made  a  proper  diagnosis  of  a  case,  it  is  time  for  him  to  pre- 
ficribe.  I  think  the  one  who  was  speaking  just  as  I  came  in,  has  made  the  proper  dia^ • 
nosis,  in  that  our  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  teach  elementary  science.  I  think  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  us  superintendents  that  the  teachers  need  proper 
training.  We  want  to  do  something  in  elementary  geometry.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  many  superintendents  have  ever  made  a  very  great  success  of  it.  We  fall  simply 
because  we  have  not  had  teachers  who  have  studieof  to  adapt  that  thing  to  the  pupil. 
Until  we  can  have  teachers  trained  for  this  work,  we  must  be  content  with  very  little. 
I  hope  that  we  have  found  out  the  true  difficulty,  so  that  teachers  who  are  now  teach- 
ing will  have  some  kind  of  an  outline  given  them  by  persons  who  are  qualified,  and  our 
teachers  may  be  obliged  to  take  a  course  that  will  prepare  them  for  this  work. 

No  regular  session  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  but  all  the  arrange- 
ments heretofore  mentioned  for  it  passed  off  successtully ;  and  the  chicken 
f)ie  supx)ery  the  Normal  reunion,  the  musioale,  and  the  lecture,  were  each 
argely  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

At  the  reunion,  much  sport  was  created  by  the  good  natured  badinage 
carried  on  between  Dr.  Boone,  Supt.  Pattengill,  rerry  F.  Powers,  and 
others  who  were  called  upon  for  impromptu  speeches;  the  first  mentioned 
was  especially  happy  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  fatherly  interest  he 
has  in  every  member  of  the  Normal  alumni,  maUng  all  feel  that  no  one  of 
them  was  '*  a  stranger  within  the  gates." 

The  following  program  suggests  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  musicale: 

'•  8S  ^et^lSer^Sp^lX?!!!!!!  i  '-^-''^  School  Choir. 

2.  Fleet,  My  Love,  Fleet— Elsie  Jensen,  School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Selection — Presbyterian  Male  Quartet,  Lansing. 

4.  Solo — ^When  the  Heart  is  Toung — Mertie  May  White,  Eaton  Rapids. 
6.  Mandolin  Solo — ^La  Tipioa — ^Prof.  Dean  Bliss,  Lansing. 

6.  Bell  Duet— Industrial  School. 

The  trend  of  Jahu  DeWitt  Miller's  entertaining  lecture  on  "  The  Uses 
of  Ugliness,"  may  be  seen  from  the  following  disconnected  quotations: 
*^  Beauty,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term,  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  eztemalitiea"  ''  Our  ideas  of  beauty  and  propriety  and,  in 
fact,  of  morality,  are  largely  due  to  our  surroundings.*'  ''We  read  the  story 
of  our  mother's  faces  by  the  candle  light  of  a  thousand  sacred  memories." 

His  ori^nality  and  humor  appear  in  the  following:  ''A  squint  eye  has 
its  uses,  but  not  for  beauty;"  also  in  his  remarks  regarding  the  never- 
failing  desire  of  John  Chinaman  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  when 
he  said, ''  There  are  two  thousand  Chinese  buried  in  San  Francisco,  and 
their  very  bones  are  wriggling  in  their  post-mortem  anxiety  to  return  to 
their  native  land." 
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FRIDAY.  A.  M. 

Bepresentatiye  Hall  was  well  filled  for  the  morning  seBsion,  which  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Patterson  of  Lansing. 

Telegrams  of  greeting  from  the  Idaho  and  Kansas  teachers'  associations 
being  read  by  Sec.  Hathawat,  he  was  instmcted  to  send  suitable  replies 
to  alt  such  communications. 

Supt.  Perry  of  Ann  Arbor: — ^I  simply  want  to  remark  that,  by  some 
fatality,  I  have  been  named  as  the  State  manager  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
regard  to  transportation,  etc,  to  Denver,  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association.  I  desire  to  say  two  things  about  it; — we  hope  to  make  these 
arrangements  so  that  they  will  be  comfortable  and  pleasurable  in  every 
possible  way,  and  we  want  as  large  a  delegation  as  possible  to  go  to  Den- 
ver for  our  own  romfort  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  for  the  reputation  of 
the  State.  I  want  to  say  particularly  that,  for  all  information  which  can 
possibly  be  obtained  from  headquarters,  the  bulletin  of  the  association  will 
oe  issued  about  April  1.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  official  paper 
for  distributing  information  be  the  Moderator.  If  any  of  you  have  not 
heard  of  the  Moderator,  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  its  acquaintance. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
PBOP.   W,  P.  BOWEN,   YPSILANTIi 

.Well  directed  bodily  exercise  is  conducive  to  health  at  all  a^es.  During 
a  wide  range  of  years,  strength  and  agility  may  be  acquired.  But  the 
richest  and  most  permanent  results  of  exercise  are  only  possible  during 
the  period  of  growth.  To  secure  these  benefits  for  any  considerable  part 
of  the  population,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  schools.  The  public 
school  system,  the  most  gigantic  organization,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
far-reaching  and  influential  factor  in  human  progress  the  world  has  ever 
known,  can  do  more  for  the  physical  improvement  of  the  race  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  Effective  work  in  this  direction  follows  three 
separate  and  distinct  lines:  gymnastics,  games  and  plays,  and  school 
hygiene.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  funda- 
mental features  of  these  three  topics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 

The  term  gymnastics  is  often  used  to  designate  all  kinds  of  exercise 
taken  for  health  or  recreation.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  include 
under  this  head  onlv  that  form  of  exercise  in  which  attention  is  centered 
in  the  movements  themselves  and  their  direct  effects  upon  the  pupil.  On 
account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  movements  and  possible  effects^ 
the  results  of  this  kind  of  work  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  selection 
of  exercises  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  managed.  If  not  well 
planned,  the  exercise  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Much  time  and 
skill  ma^  be  used  in  planning,  and  still  the  work  may  lead  to  narrow  and 
superficial  results.  The  athlete  who  trains  for  some  event,  knows  no  pur- 
pose but  preparation  for  the  contest.  The  business  man  who  devotes  an 
nour  a  day  to  the  Roberts  dumb  bell  drill,  expects  nothing  but  the  mere 
maintenance  of  bodily  vigor.    But  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  can  win  a 
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Permanent  place  in  our  edacational  system,  must  stand  on  a  higher  plane, 
'he  growing  child,  with  his  capacity  for  development  in  all  directions^ 
may  have  his  exercises  so  planned  as  to  make  them  essentially  edacational 
processes,  without  in  the  least  impairing  their  hygienic  value.  In  fact,  it 
is  questionable  if  the  best  hygienic  results  can  oe  attained  by  anything 
short  of  the  best  educational  methods: 

This  is  what  makes  gymnastic  exercises  so  well  adapted  to  the  public 
schools.  Such  is  the  unity  of  the  human  organism  that  physical  training 
follows  the  same  pedagogical  laws  as  mental  training,  and  the  teachei  who 
is  most  familiar  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  right  teaching  is  the 
one  best  fitted  to  teach  gymnastics.  I  do  not  mean  that  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  unnecessary.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  popular  delusion 
that  so  long  as  exercise  is  taken,  it  matters  little  what  or  when  or  how  or 
where.  The  technique  and  purpose  of  every  exercise  used,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  anatomy  and  physiology  upon  which  they  depend,  are  indis- 
pensable. But  the  amount  of  these  things  one  must  know  before  under- 
taking to  teach  the  subject,  is  not  one-half  of  what  one  should  know  in 
the  case  of  history  or  science  or  literature;  while  the  application  of  peda- 
gogical principles  is  even  more  essential  in  the  case  of  gymnastics,  because 
errors  in  teaching  are  there  so  glaringly  apparent  and  so  quickly  destruc- 
tive of  good  results. 

The  course  of  gymnastics  chosen  for  any  school  must,  first  of  all;  be 
systematic  and  progressive.  The  backwardness  of  this  branch  is  largely 
due,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hartwell,  to  the  habit  common  among  American 
teachers,  of  dabbling  in  various  kinds  of  exercises  and  adopting  tentative 
and  makeshift  schemes  of  procedure.  Just  as  the  course  in  arithmetic 
requires  the  pupil,  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  one  process,  to  use  it  in 
more  advanced  work,  so  the  course  in  gymnastics  must  lead  consecutively 
from  one  thing  to  another.  So  many  distinct  purposes  should  be  served 
by  each  lesson  that  the  teacher  cannot  safely  trust  himself  to  conduct  a 
lesson,  unless  it  has  been  prepared  beforehand.  There  are  so  many  points 
to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  each  lesson,  that  inexperienced  teachers 
will  do  best  by  following  some  complete  course  of  lessons  outlined  by  a 
specialist.  Such  outlines  will  often  need  modifying,  but  they  furnish 
something  tangible  to  work  upon. 

The  German  and  Swedish  school  gymnastics  are  coming  into  quite  gen- 
eral use  in  American  public  schools.  The  Swedish  work  used  in  this 
country  is  said  to  be  even  more  scientific  and  pedagogical  than  that  used 
in  Sweden,  while  the  German  work  has  taken  on  something  of  the  popular 
spirit  of  the  Turnverein.  "In  comparing  the  two  systems,"  says  Dr. 
Hartwell,  "  the  distinction  between  an  artisan's  kit  of  tools  and  an  instru- 
ment of  scientific  precision  suggests  itself."  The  German  exercises  dis- 
play great  variety  of  simple  movements,  while  in  Swedish  a  long  series  of 
increasingly  difficult  exercises  are  developed  from  comparatively  few  fund- 
amental movements.  The  Germans  make  no  attempt  to  provide  a  regular 
order  for  each  lesson,  while  tne  Swedes  have  a  very  carefully  wrought  out 
scheme  for  every  day's  order.  The  Germans  aim  at  general  results;  the 
Swedes  strike  straight  for  specific  effects.  The  promoters  of  Swedish  gym- 
nastics are  striving,  by  the  use  of  all  known  principles  of  pedagogy  and 
related  subjects,  to  develop  a  model  system  of  educational  gymnastics; 
and  their  work  is  undoubtedly  far  in  advance  of  any  other  system.  But 
the  German  work  is  more  easily  teken  up  by  teachers  without  gymnastic 
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trainiDg,  and,  if  well  taught,  affords  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  and  ralu-  ' 
ble  experience  for  the  teacher. 

German  exercises  are  used  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  several  other  cities;  and  I  will  use  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
as  an  example  to  illustrate  methods.  The  departmental  force  includes  one 
superintendent  and  six  special  teachers.  The  superintendent  and  some 
of  the  special  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Tarnerbund  Seminary  at  Mil- 
waukee. The  outline  of  work,  recently  revised,  consists  of  four  sets  of 
sixteen  lessons  each.  The  special  teacher  visits  each  room  in  his  district 
and  teaches  each  lesson  to  the  pupils  for  the  first  time.  The  regular 
grade  teacher  repeats  the  lesson  daily  for  two  weeks,  when  the  special 
teacher  comes  to  teach  the  next  lesson.  In  this  manner  the  sixteen  lessons 
last  thirty-two  weeks,  the  balance  of  the  school  year  being  used  in  reviews 
and  examinations.  Only  four  sets  of  lessons  being  provided  for  eight 
grades,  the  2d,  4th,  6th  and  8th  grades  have  a  repetition  of  the  lessons 
taught  them  the  year  before.  The  grade  teachers  are  required  to  memo- 
riase  the  lessons,  and  to  make  this  more  easy  the  exercises  are  very  ingen- 
iously classified.  For  example,  in  the  first  lesson  the  movements  are  for- 
ward; in  the  second,  the  movements  are  sideways,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  first  set, 
the  lessons  consist  entirely  of  two-count  exercises,  using  one  part  of  the. 
bodv  at  a  time;  in  the  second  set  are  four-count  exercises,  formed  by  taking 
twolcount  exercises  in  alternation;  in  the  other  sets  are  more  complicated, 
but  similar  combinations. 

To  persons  familiar  with  modern  educational  methods,  such  a  scheme  as 
I  have  described  has  an  appearance  of  cradeness  and  mechanical  action 
that  seems  not  to  have  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  do  not 
see  why"  teachers  should  memoriae  lessons  ia  gymnastics  any  more  than 
they  bhould  memorize  lessons  in  reading,  problems  in  arithmetic,  or  sen- 
tences for  analysis.  The  teacher  whcr  has  to  observe  and  correct  the  move- 
ments of  a  large  class,  should  be  burdened  with  as  few  distracting  matters 
as  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  teachers 
have  to  work,  make  such  methods  necessary;  but,  while  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  teachers  of  German  gymnastics  and  Realize  that  they  have 
done  much  to  advance  this  cause,  still  it  must  be  said  that  such  methods 
are  much  inferior  to  those  used  in  teaching  other  branches  in  thesame 
schools. 

The  Swedish  system  is  followed  in  Boston,  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  and  ' 
other  placea  In  Boston  the  Superintendent  is  Dr.  Hartwell,  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  assistant  is  Mr.  Nissen,  a  graduate 
of  the  Gymnastic  Institute  at  Stockholm;  no  special  teachers  are  employed. 
The  department  works  chiefly  through  observation  and  personal  criticism 
of  the  regular  teachers,  who  do  all  the  teaching, — and  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Normal  schools  of  the  city  where  the  teachers  can  get 
special  gymnastic  training.  The  details  of  the  work  are  more  like  the 
details  of  other  school  work,  and  are  not  mentioned  at  any  length  in  the 
reports  of  the  department,  which,  however,  afford  much  valuable  informa- 
tion for  those  interested  in  physical  education. 

Teachers  should  learn  to  observe  understandingly  the  various  physical, 
defects  of  pupils,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  these  defects. 
Fully  70%  of  pupils  above  the  third  grade,  have  habits  of  sitting  and 
standing  that  are  detrimental  to  healtn.  To  correct  and  prevent  these 
fruitful  sources  of  weakness  and  disease,  is  one  great  object  of  gj^nastics. 
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To  bring  this  about,  the  muscles  that  support  the  trunk  must  be 
strengthened  and  the  nervous  mechanism  that  controls  them  must  b* 
educated.  It  is  irrational  to  expect  pupils  to  stand  correctly,  unless  they 
are  given  direct  personal  instruction.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  ask  them  to 
maintain  a  perfectly  erect  position  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  most  x>er- 
f ectly  erect  and  symmetrical  position*  of  which  a  person  is  capable,  may  be 
called  his  ideal  position.  To  assume  and  hold  this  ideal  position  requires, 
first,  instruction;  afterwards,  strength  and  attention.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  exercise,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Repeated  practice  of  this 
exercise  strengthens  and  trains  the  muscles  that  support  the  trunk,  and 
thus  the  unconscious  habitual  posture  is  improved.  The  Swedish  method 
of  handling  this  matter  is  eminently  practical  and  effective.  Pupils  are 
required  to  take  this  ideal  position,  by  command,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
exercise;  and  when  the  exercise  stops  for  rest  or  for  further  directions,  they 
take  a  restful  position  until  work  begins  again,  when  the  command  of 
'Tosition"  or  "'Attention"  always  precedes  the  command  to  begin.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  desired  effect  is  best  produced  by  the 
taking  of  the  position,  and  not  by  attempting  to  hold  it  for  a  long  time. 

Pupils  must  learn  new  movements  by  imitation  of  the  teacher  or  some 
pupil  previously  trained.  The  number  of  times  a  movement  must  be 
shown  will  vary  with  the  age  and  training  of  thts  pupils.  As  soon  as  the 
movement  is  known  by  name,  the  teacher  directs  the  class  by  commands. 
Leading  a  class  is  unpedagogical  for  two  reasons;  the  teacher  who  leads 
cannot  possibly  attend  to  her  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  the  pupil  who 
watches  a  leader  cannot  possibly  give  proper  attention  to  his  own  move- 
ments. The  result  is  poor  work  and  unnecessary  mental  strain  upon  both 
pupils  and  teacher.  The  essential  point  in  directing  a  class  is  perfect 
clearness  and  definiteness  as  to  what  the  class  is  to  do  and  when  to  begin. 
Hesitation  or  lack  of  unison  in  the  class  indicates  an  error  in  teaching. 
Perfect  clearness  will  permit  pupils  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the  man- 
ner  of  taking  the  exercises,  no  complex  mental  problem  being  involved. 
This  necessitates  such  an  analysis  of  all  movements  as  will  enable  pupils 
to  get  a  clear  idea  at  once  of  what  they  are  to  do.  If  the  exercise  is  too 
complex  to  be  grasped  completely,  the  pupils  must  make  repeated  attempts 
to  do  something  they  do  not  fully  comprehend,  or  the  teacher  must  make 
long  explanations,  which  waste  time  and  lead  to  disorder  in  the  class.  In 
this  connection  exists  the  great  objection  to  club-swinging,  Delsarte,  and 
I  other  exclusively  curved- line  movements  for  school  gymnastics.  These 
movements  are  continuous,  are  destroyed  if  we  analyze  them,  and  advance 
so  rapidly  to  exercises  difficult  of  description  and  still  more  difficult  of 
execution,  that  individual  instruction  seems  to  be  the  only  effective  way  to 
teach  them.  As  class  exercises,  they  certainly  cannot  compete  with  the 
German  and  Swedish  free-hand  work. 

Much  objection  has  been  made  against  gymnastics,  sometimes  by  those 
high  in  educational  circles,  on  the  ground  that  they  require  too  much 
mental  strain.  This  criticism  has  been  in  part  deserved,  though  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  exercises  but  in  the  antiquated  methods  used  in  teaching 
them.  Until  very  recently,  almost  the  only  forms  of  gymnastic  teaching 
in  voffue  in  this  country,  were  by  use  of  memorized  drills  or  by  having  the 
class  follow  a  leader.  Now,  if  we  require  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
movements  as  is  essential  to  corrective,  educational  results,  the  pupil  musi 
give  careful  attention  to  what  he  is  doing.    This  process  is  so  concrete  and 
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objective  that  it  is  very  easy  of  itself;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  require 
him  at  the  same  time  to  recall  a  series  of  movements  in  a  certain  arbitrary 
order,  or  to  watch  a  leader,  or  to  keep  time  with  a  piano,  we  so  complicate  the 
mental  problem  that,  without  the  utmost  effort  of  attention,  pupils  will  usu- 
ally fail  to  do  both  things  correctly.  Such  prevalent  ideas  as  the  one 
expressed  by  the  president  of  the  International  Sanitary  Congress  at  Bada 
Pesth  last  September  (that  physical  culture  should  never  include  lessons, 
but  some  form  of  distraction  for  the  relief  of  mind  and  body),  is  largely 
responsible  for  irrational  methods  of  teaching  and  also  for  much  of  the  crit- 
icism upon  our  work.  Such  a  conception  leaves  out  of  physical  exercise 
almost  everything  that  is  of  educational  or  permanent  value.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  important  purposes  that  are  about  as  well  served  by  one 
form  of  exerciee  as  by  another.  But  there  are  other  and  more  important  pur- 
poses not  noticed  by  the  casual  observer,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  certain  definite  methods,  while  the  two  great 'divisions  of  physical  exer- 
cises, gymnastics  and  recreation,  can  no  more  be  effectively  conducted 
together  than  could  singing  and  geometry.  The  one  aims  at  careful  train- 
ing of  habits  of  posture,  of  muscular  sense,  and  of  accurate  motor  control. 
The  other  seeks  by  stimulating  self  directed  activity  to  develop  self-reli- 
ance, vim,  and  enthusiasm. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that,  in  what  I  have  said  about  music,  I  referred 
to  the  distracting  and  hence  detrimental  effect  of  music  upon  the  actual 
learning  of  exercises,  and  not  to  the  practice  with  music  of  exercises  that 
are  already  known,  either  for  diversion  of  pupils  or  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  school  exhibitions.  Gymnastics  with  music  have  much  value 
for  recreation,  but  for  children  of  school  age,  games  and  plays  are  immeas- 
urably superior.  The  promoters  of  the  kindergarten  have  written  too 
much  and  too  well  of  the  educational  value  of  play  for  me  to  take  your 
time  in  showing  its  merits.  But,  like  all  great  forces,  the  play  instinct 
needs  careful  handling.  Ideal  results  are  not  to  be  realized  by  turning 
children  loose  at  recess  without  help  or  control,  as  the  results  of  the  last 
fifty  years  show.  Beal  play  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  avera^  recess. 
Idle  gossip,  petty  quarrels,  mischievous  tricks,  mean  tricks,  hazing  on  a 
small  scale,  fighting,  gambling,  stealing,  are  among  the  means  which 
pupils,  lacking  the  intelligent  help  of  the  teacher,  devise  to  furnish  the 
amusement  that  might  be  better  supplied  by  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
highly  educational  games.  What  school  would  not  respect  their  teacher 
more  highly  if  they  knew  from  experience  that  that  teacher  could  show 
them  numbers  of  the  most  fascinating  games,  and  teach  them  how  to  play 
them  to  the  best  advantage?  How  much  of  the  habits  of  cigaret  smoking 
and  cheating  and  swearing  and  gambling  that  develop  among  school  boys 
would  be  prevented,  if  the  teacher  were  regularly  present  on  the  play 
ground,  able  and  willing  to  lead  or  direct  enthusiastic  play?  How  many 
timid,  sensitive  boys  and  girls  would  stand  shivering  around  the  door  or 
sulk  at  their  seats  during  recess,  if  they  all  knew  there  would  be  some 
restful,  interesting  form  of  recreation,  and  that  all  would  have  fair 
play? 

Games  and  plays  must  be  chosen  carefully  to  suit  the  age  and  disposi- 
tion of  pupils.  Dr.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  in  a  re<;ent  article  says  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  this  field  is  that  the  teachers  will  overdirect,  so  as  to 
crush  out  of  the  play  all  the  spontaniety  and  vivacitv  that  naturally  belong 
to  recreation.  As  to  how  much  of  the  time  allowed  for  physical  training 
17 
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should  be  given  to  gymnastics  and  hdw  much  to  recreation,  nothing  very 
definite  can  be  said.  The  proportion  of  the  two  must  varv,  from  the  child- 
ren in  the  kindergarten,  who  should  ha^e  little  or  no  lormal  gymnastic 
exercises,  to  8th  grade  pupils  who  possibly  should  have  half  the  time  given 
to  each. 

I  have  said  that  gymnastics  and  recreation  should  not  be  mixed.  With 
school  hygiene  it  is  different.  It  should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  every- 
thing  the  teacher  does.  Hygiene  is  eminently  a  practical  subject,  and  the 
health  and  advancement  of  pupils  will  depend  largely  upon  the  adjustment 
of  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  do  their  work.  We 
teachers  are  a  theoretical  people;  we  teach  physiology  and  hygiene  that 
children  may  know  how  to  care  for  their  health  intelligently;  but  we  leave 
the  ventilation  of  the  room  to  chance  and  the  janitor,  and  regulate  the 
temperature  to  suit  the  freaks  of  our  particular  type  of  ague.  We  tell  our 
pupils  to  sit  erect,  but  we  assign  them  to  high  desks  or  low  desks  in 
accordance  with  mental  abilitv  rather  than  stature,  ^nd  teach  a  system  of 
penmanship  that  was  devised  without  the  slightest  consideration  of  its 
effects  upon  posture  or  vision. 

The  imperative  need  of  the  hour  in  this  field  is  a  more  careful  and 
intelligent  attention  to  the  details  of  hygienic  conditions  of  schoolrooms 
and  school  work;  and  the  fault  and  the  remedy,  as  far  as  the  present  is 
concerned,  must  lie  almost  exclusively  with  the  teacher.  New  building 
may  be  built  on  improved  plans;  school  boards  may  be  influenced  to  repair 
defects  in  those  now  in  use;  but  the  regular  daily  adjustment  of  things  as 
they  are,  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  conditions  possible  under  present 
circumstances,  is  a  matter  for  which  the  teacher  alone  is  responsible. 
More  care  for  these  mechanical  details  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating, 
etc.,  by  all  teachers,  will  not  only  affect  attendance,  scholarship,  and  deaui 
rates,  but  pupils  who  have  this  example  constantly  before  them  will  learn 
more  and  better  of  the  ways  of  healthful  living  than  by  any  theoretical 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiologv. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immediate  introduction  of  these  three 
means  of  physical  culture  into  all  the  schools,  is  the  lack  of  training  on  the 
part  of  so  many  teachers.  This  must  be  surmounted  temporarily  by  the 
aid  of  special  teachers  to  superintend  work  in  the  grades  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers.  There  is  also  needed  full  and  adequate  training  in 
firmnastics,  educative  games,  and  school  hygiene  in  all  Normal  schools, 
hrough  these  agencies  we  shall  soon  see  physical  education  take  the  place, 
practically,  that  it  has  always  held  theoretically,  beside  mental  and  moral 
education.  When  it  once  becomes  intimately  allied  with  our  great  educa- 
tional system,  then  and  not  till  then  can  the  public  schools  do  for  the 
physical  what  they  have  already  done  for  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  race. 

DISCUSSION. 

• 

Opened  by  Pbim.  F.  F.  Cbampton  of  Flint. 

Prof.  Bowen'B  exceedingly  fine  paper  has  brought  up  bo  many  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
physical  culture,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  for  discuBaion.  He  has  Bet  before  ue, 
m  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  every  department  from  a  practical  point  of  ?iew  and  has 
thrown  out  many  thoughts  for  couBideration.  There  are  some  of  these  I  may  be  able 
tci  emphasize  by  giving  some  of  the  experiences  that  I  have  met  with  in  school  calis- 
thenics and  school  gymnastic  clubs. 
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Without  unneoeesarily  emphasiaiog  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  teacher  to 
develop  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind;  without  laying  etrese  upon  the  fact  that  a  man 
without  a  good  body  has  crippled,  to  a  large  extent,  the  use  of  his  n^ental  faculties,  or 
upon  the  value  of  the  attainment  of  grace,  and  beauty  of  motion  and  posture  of  the 
human  body  derived  from  a  course  in  calisthenics,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me.  a  side  to  the 
•question  which  concerns  the  teachers  of  other  branches  than  that  of  physical  culture, 
ai^d  the  superintendent  as  well  as  the  teacher;  that  is.  scholars  who  have  gone  through 
two  consecutive  class  hours  of  hard  brain  work  without  change  or  rest,  are  not  ready  for 
another  recitation  hour.  I  know  that,  in  order  to  get  results  from  the  third  hour's 
work  comparable  to  that  of  the  first,  there  must  be  some  form  of  exercise  or  change  of 
work  to  relieve  the  mind  of  this  steady  strain  day  in  and  day  out.  Scholars  will,  by  the' 
third  hour,  become  lethargic  and  lack  force  in  their  recitations,  nor  do  they  compre- 
hend, as  readily,  the  thoughts  brought  before  them  in  the  instruction,  which  causes  a 
lack  of  the  fixedness  of  thought  at  which  every  teacher  aims.  All  this  languidness  can 
be  done  away  with  by  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  good  exercise  of  the  muscles,  quick  and 
sharp,  with  good  breathing  exercise  and  fresh  out-door  air.  In  some  schools  a  five 
minute  calisQienio  exercise  precedes  each  study  hour,  except  the  first,  with  an  increased 
■amount  of  energy  in  the  last  period.  By  this  plan,  though  it  may  be  a  good  one,  the 
pupil  can  receive  but  temporary  relief;  and  it  gives  neither  system  nor  dignity  to  calls* 
tiienios  as  a  study  by  itself. 

In  first  organizing  a  course  in  physical  training,  one  is  always  sure  to  meet  with 
-opposition,  excuses  from  parents,—"  Would  rather  have  my  boys  and  girls  spend  their 
time  on  their  lessons",  poor  health,  exercises  too  vigorous,  cannot  compete  with  other 
scholars,  and  some  spiteful  young  man  will  refuse  to  take  the  exercises.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  many  petty  annoyances  that  come  to  teachers  during  the  first  prear.  But 
^et  pupils  interested^  give  them  some  exercises  that  show  beaufy  of  motion;  do  not 
make  hard  work  of  it,  but  let  them  feel  it  is  a  pleasure;  and  then  you  can  incite  in 
them  a  desire  for  improvement.  Out  of  a.  room  of  175  scholars  I  have  had  between 
twenty  and  thirty  scholars  that  brought  excuses,  go  back  into  line  within  a  week  and 
try  to  be  first  in  promptness  of  action.    <" 

A  good  thorough  course  cannot  be  giVen  .without  division  into  small  classes,  wherebv 
-each  pupil's  position  can  be  watched  and  sluggish  or  jerky  movements  can  be  corrected. 
A  hygienic  or  anatomical  lecture  or  talk  by  the  teacher,  should  be  given  nearly  every 
day,  with  questions  to  the  class  on  the  different  movements,  bringing  out  clearly  to  the 
pupils  tiie  necessity  and  the  effect  of  the  development  of  a  certain  muscle  or  muscles, 
•even  going  so  far  as  to  tell  them  how  it  is  developed. 

For  high  schools  with  large  session  rooms,  the  best  method  I  have  found  is  to  divide 
the  girls  among  the  lady  teachers  and  send  them  into  the  recitation  rooms,  leaving  the 
boys  under  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  classifying  them  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged 
according  to  the  strength  and  the  endurance  of  the  scholars.  This  then  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  young  ladies  lighter  calisthenics,  interspersed  with  Delsartean  exer- 
•oises,  which  I  have  found,  if  rightly  taught,  add  interest  to  the  work.  The  lesson  in 
•each  class  should  be  advanced  according  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  take  up  the 
preceding  lesson.  Greatest  care  must  be  taken  here,  for  the  tendency  is  to  over-esti- 
mate and  go  too  fast,  without  repealling  again  and  again  previous  lessons. 

In  schools  where  there  is  no  gymnasium,  we  are  compelled  to  take  up  the  simpler 
movements  that  require  no  apparatus,  such  gymnastics  as  can  be  performed  between 
the  desks  and  in  the  aisles,  giving  but  little  scope  for  the  work.  There  are,  however,  many 
Swedish  movements  that  can  be  performed,  using  the  desks  for  low  parallel  bars,  and 
in  the  braces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  desks  one  will  find,  as  a  rule,  a  good  place  to  put 
a  pair  of  dumb  bells.  There  is  double  interest  in  it  for  the  scholars,  if  they  have  some- 
thing to  work  with;  they  will  take  more  pride  than  if  they  go  through  the  exercises 
•empty-handed.  Then,' too,  there  are  exercises  with  the  wand,  in  which  one  can  work 
in  movements  for  the  development  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  also  good  strong 
wrist  movements,  which  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  without  a  gymnasium. 
The  wand  we  used  with  the  dumb  bells  was  a  two-foot,  round,  oak  stick,  from  one  and 
a-haif  to  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  tin  sheath  six  inches  in 
length,  wired  to  the  iron  work  of  the  desk.  In  this  sheath  the  wand  was  kept  during  the 
study  hours. 

In  conducting  school  calisthenics,  the  beet  method,  it  seems  to  me,  is  by  orders  or 
commands,  accompanied  by  counts  for  carrying  out  orders  or  execution  of  commands; 
imitation  when  exeroisee  is  accompanied  by  music,  especially  when  going  through  any 
«et  of  exercises  either  with  light  dumb  bells  ^r  empty  handed.  Music,  however,  is  too 
fast  for  exercises  with  dumb  bells.  When  marching  to  music,  movements  should  be  in 
response  to  commands.    In  fact  the  greatest  part  of  calisthenics  should  be  carried  out 
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in  the  execution  of  orders^,  it  will  teach  Bcholars  promptness  of  obedience,  and  instill  a 
carefulness  to  receive  the  command  correctly,  combined  with  a  quickness  to  execute 
them. 

But  there  is  nothing,  in  mj  opinion,  that  can  get  at  this  feature  of  the  exercises  so 
thoroughly  as  military  tactics,  and  nothing  will  stimulate  the  interest  as  a  good 
military  drill,  with  its  many  wheels  and  fancy  drills,  such  as  forming  squares,  stars,, 
and  crosses.  But  now  comes  the  question  of  want  of  room.  One  can  teach  pupils  the 
facings  and  single  column  marchings  between  the  desks  to  a  certain  degree,  but  notch- 
ing extensive  can  be  done  in  this  way.  I  tried  the  following  experiment,  and  found 
that  it  worked  exceedingly  well  and  gave  admirable  results;-actiDg  as  captain  with  my 
i  assistants  for  lieutenants,  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  and  once  a  day  marched  the  boys- 
down  to  the  school  campus,  taught  them  the  different  military  movements  and,  with 
dumb  bell  or  wands  in  their  hands,  gave  them  arm  and  shoulder  exercises  while  march- 
ing; then,  after  a  good  run  around  the  grounds  in  execution  of  the  order  of  double 
,quick,  we  marched  them  up  stairs  greatly  refreshed  and  ready  for  hard  brain  work. 
After  a  number  of  lessons,  they  became  so  exact  in  their  manoeuvers  that  they  could 
execute  even  the  more  difficult  foot  drills;  and  the  interest  ran  so  high  that  the  super- 
intendent, in  response  to  a  general  petition,  allowed  the  grammar  school  boys  to  join 
the  high  school.  The  training  of  these  pupils  was  given  to  the  more  trusty  of  the* 
high  school  boys  to  drill  as  raw  recruits,  and  when  the  two  companies  were  put 
together  they  made  as  fine  a  regiment  of  boys  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Physical  culture  is  one  of  .the  most  essential  departments  of  school  work  and  should 
jbe  thoroughly  organized,  beginning  in  the  kindergarten  department,  where  calesthenio 

games  can  be  played;  and  then  each  successive  class  work  can  be  built  up  with  more> 
ifficult  movements,  graded  a  little  below  the  strength  of  the  average  pupil  in 
those  classes.  What  is  needed  first  of  all  in  every  public  school,  is  a  superintendent 
of  physical  culture,  whereby  we  can  fit  the  training  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  and 
classify  the  work  and  maintain  a  systematic  course,  continually  developing  the  child 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  school  life.  We  will  then  have  thoroughly  built 
up  a  symmetrical  structure,  in  harmony  with  the  educated  mind  and  which  ^all 
respond  with  power  and  dignity  to  the  inner  life. 

Pbof.  Georoe  of  Ypsilanti: 

I  wish  to  commend  Prof.  Bowen's  paper  to  the  teachers  here  assembled,  and  I  hope 
that  all  will  take  pains  to  read  that  paper  in  the  published  proceedings.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  points  as  they  are  set  forth,  if  grasped  by  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
will  be  productive  of  great  good.  What  was  said  in  regard  to  some  of  the  simpler 
things,  can  be  looked  after,  and  they  can  be  continually  supervised  by  the  teachers. 
The  matter  of  the  position  of  children  at  the  desk,  on  the  noor,  etc.;  this  is  a  simple^ 
thing,  and  certainly  can  be  looked  after  in  all  the  schools,  and  this  will  stimulate 
interest  in  the  subject.  I  am  well  convinced  that  no  more  important  movement 
in  education  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  than  the  attention  being  given  to 
physical  education.  The  physical  is  so  allied  with  the  intellectual,  even  with  the  spirit- 
ual, that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  and  physical  training.  Every  intel- 
lectual activity,  every  spiritual  movement,  every  aspiration  of  the  soul,  makes  demands- 
upon  the  physical.  Certainly  we  should  begin  our  education  with  the  physical. 
The  old  Greeks,  the  Athenians,  understood  this  need.  They  produced  men  that,  a» 
specimens  of  manhood  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  age,  never  have  been  excelled. 
We  never  have  had  the  physical  manhood  and  the  intellectuality  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  go  back  to  the  nations  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid  attention  to  this^ 
matter,  and  learn  what  the  result  of  their  training  was.  The  Germans  in  modern 
times  have  led  off  in  this  matter,  until  the  Swedes  have  taken  it  up.  I  am  fully  in 
sympathy  with  that  part  of  the  paper  which  commends  the  Swedish  exercise  over  the- 
German. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Bowen  a  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  what 
extent  the  mind  should  be  engaged  while  these  exercises  are  going  on,  whether  the 
activities  of  the  mind  are  arrested  at  that  time  and  made  to  govern  the  physical,  or  not? 

Prof.  Bowen: — My  thought  on  that  point  was  this; — One  of  the  primary  objects  is- 
rest  of  mind.  We  cannot  get  absolute  rest  without  sleep.  If  we  give  them  physical 
exercise  so  that  they  have  to  remember  somewhat  the  abstract  order,  a  certain  rou- 
tine that  they  have  learned,  it  is  abstract  mental  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tell 
them  something  to  do  definitely,  so  that  their  mind  is  exercised  objectively,  it  is  not  a 
mental  strain,  but  a  very  simple  and  easy  thing;  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  tir»> 
them  at  all. 
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WHAT  SCHEME  OP  PROMOTIONS  CAN  BE  ADOPTED  TO  REDUCE  TO  A 
MINIMUM  THE  RESTRAfNT  UPON  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL? 

SUPT.  W.  W.  OHALMEBS,  QBAND  BAPIDS. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject,  first,  as  to  how  the  individual  pupil  maj 
be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade,  without  reference  to  times  and  seasons, — 
how  a  pupil  may  be  promoted  during  mid-term;  and,  second,  how  the 
pupil  may  be  advanced  in  the  grades  at  regular  times,  (^a)  with  reference 
to  some  arbitrary  rule  or  numerical  standings,  (b)  with  reference  only 
to  the  mental  and  moral  needs  of  the  individual. 

I  desire  to  say  at  this  time,  for  fear  that  you  may  not  glean  it  from  this 
paper,  that  it  is  the  individual  in  every  case  that  1  would  consider.  If  it 
be  best  for  a  pupil  to  pass  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  grade,  I  would 
pass  him,  standings  or  no  standings.  If  that  pupil  would  get  more  mental 
•development,  intellectual  training,  and  useful  facts,  during  the  next  term 
in  the  eighth  grade  than  he  would  were  he  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  grade 
that  he  had  just  pursued,  I  would  place  him  in  the  eighth  grade,  even  if 
his  average  standings  figured  only  49,  providing  the  other  pupils  in  th# 
class  did  not  suffer  more  by  his  presence  than  he  gained. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point  to  be  considered,  as  to  a  plan  for  promoting 
pupils  irregularly  during  mid-term,  there  can  be  no  set  rules  outlined. 
Nothing  but  the  alertness  of  a  wide-awake  teacher  and  the  watchfulness  of 
«n  efficient  principal,  can  discover  and  prepare  the  individual  pupil  to  pass 
through  work  of  a  lower  class  to  that  of  the  next  higher,  without  a  risky 
experiment  and  an  expensive  strain  upon  the  nerves  of  the  victim. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain  grades  in  which  this  ought  not  to 
be  attempted  without  a  careful  weighing  of  the  following  considerations: 
first,  mental  capacity  of  pupil;  second,  health;  third,  bent  (including 
ambition,  industry,  etc.);  fourth,  age;  and  fifth,  home  environments.  If, 
after  carefully  considering  these  points,  the  pupil's  teacher  and  principal 
deem  it  to  be  to  his  best  interest  that  he  pass  into  a  higher  class,  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  done,  only  after  some  special  preparation  for  the  promo- 
tion has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  either  in  an  ungraded 
room,  or  upon  work  assigned  and  supervised  by  the  regular  teacher  or 
some  one  appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  maintain 
in  large  buildings  and  in  communities  appreciating  it,  an  ungraded  room 
where  pupils  could  do  just  this  kind  of  work;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
pupils  who  can  be  in  school  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  could  begin  work 
at  once  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  could  drop  it  at  the  end  of  their 
allotted  time,  without  detriment  to  the  class  from  which  they  withdraw, 
I  think  that  one  room  in  a  village  school,  or  large  ward  building,  conducted 
on  the  Pueblo  plan  would  be  a  success.  To  conduct  an  entire  school  or 
svstem  of  schools  upon  the  plan  outlined  by  Superintendent  Search  in  the 
February  "  Educational  Review,"  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  wicked  waste 
of  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  individual  teaching,  as  outlined  by  Superin- 
tendent Search  of  Pueblo  Industrial  Public  Scnools,  is  either  ideal  and 
appears  only  on  paper  and  does  not  exist  in  fact,  or  precious  time  is  being 
squandered  by  the  experiment.  There! — I  nearly  said  "fad;"  but,  on 
second  thought,  considered  that  that  poor  little  word  was  having  about 
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all  it  could  do,  at  the  present  time,  to  convey  the  venom  and  spleen  hurled 
against  the  modem  school  by  some  of  the  dyspeptic  educational  quacks  of 
tcHJay. 

I  desire  to  preface  my  thoughts  upon  the  second  point,  as  to  how  pupils 
may  be  advanced  in  the  grades  at  the  regular  times,  with  an  expression  of 
my  idea  of  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  In  the  employ- 
ment and  retention  of  teachers,  I  have  always  given  what  I  call  the 
'*  mother  element "  in  a  teacher  prominent  consideration.  I  mean  by  the 
**  mother  element,"  that  magnetic  bond  between  teacher  and  pupil  which 
varies  all  the  way  from  repulsion  up  through  zero  or  indifference  to  the 
positive  pole,  where  the  strong  bonds  of  sympathy  and  love  so  unite  hearts 
that  they  will  rise  or  fall  together  in  complete  confidence.  Intellectuality, 
love,  sjrmpathy,  the  passions,  appetites,  and  the  volitionary  strength  of 
children,  are  germinated,  nurtured,  and  trained  by  their  companions  and 
environments.  The  disposition  and  character  of  a  child  may  be  made  or 
spoiled  by  his  teacher.  Teachers  have  a  better  opportunity  to  mould  the 
intellectuality  and  morality  of  children  than  their  parents.  There  is  con- 
stantly  and  unconsciously  flowing  out  of  the  character  of  the  teacher  an 
influence,  a  force,  which  surrounds,  permeates,  and  enters  into  the  placid 
character  of  the  child  under  his  charge. 

Do  you  know  the  people  you  meet  at  a  table  in  a  boarding  house  as  you 
know  the  members  of  your  own  family?  Do  you  know  those  who  sit  next 
you  at  church  as  you  know  your  partners  in  business?  You  know  only 
the  ''dinner"  side  of  the  one  and  the  religious  side  of  the  other,  while 
those  you  associate  with  in  business  and  see  day  after  day  at  home,  yuu 
know  on  all  sides.  Then  I  would  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not 
be  better  for  a  pupil  to  be  under  the  influence  and  tuition  of  one  teacher 
than  be  passed  around  in  the  departmental  plan?  I  think  better  and  more 
desirable  results  can  be  secured  by  the  single  session  plan  than  by  the 
departmental. 

And  now  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  how  pupils 
may  be  advanced  at  the  regular  time  with  reference  to  some  system  of 
credits.  I  would  not  have  monthly  examinations;  I  would  do  away  with 
them  entirely.  I  would  keep  either  daily  or  weekly  markings,  or  estimates 
of  pupils*  class  work,  I  would  give  at  some  time  during  the  month,  at 
least  one  written  exercise  in  each  of  the  essential  subjects  pursued  by  the 
class,  including  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling.  There 
would  be  no  fixed  day  during  the  month  on  which  these  written  lessons 
would  be  given.  They  would  be  given  to  the  class  during  the  regular 
time  for  the  exercise  and  without  previous  notice.  The  written  lesson 
would  embrace  the  essential  features  of  the  month's  work  in  that  subject. 
I  would  give  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  upon  the  completion  of  the  subject, 
a  written  test  upon  the  whole  course.  In  making  up  a  pupil's  average  for 
the  month,  I  would  give  more  credit  to  his  class  work  than  to  the  written 
lessons  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  1.  Let  this  result  be  a  pupil's  average 
for  a  month.  In  making  his  final  credit  on  passing  a  subject,  I  would  let 
his  monthly  standings  become  the  principal  factor,  in  preference  to  liis 
final  test  in  that  subject;  let  this  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  2 
to  1.  Thus,  you  see,  a  pupil's  daily  work  would  be  the  determining  factor 
of  his  credit,  and  yet  the  review  and  *'  clinching  "  advantages  of  monthly 
and  final  examinations  are  retained  without  the  accompanying  worry  and 
nervous  strain.    With  a  scheme  of  promotions  of  this  kind  in  the  nands 
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of  an  efficient  teacher,  with  classes  not  more  than  a  semester  apart,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  excessive  lengthening  or  shortening  of 
pnpils  to  fit  the  grades.  A  teacher  will  find  a  scheme  of  this  kind  a  great 
convenience  in  explaining  to  solicitous  parents  and  over-ambitious  child- 
ren why  a  pupil  has  not  been  promoted.  If  a  teacher  were  to  say  to  a 
parent,  "  I  did  not  promote  your  girl  because  I  think  she  cannot  do  the 
work  of  the  higher  grade  with  her  class,"  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
teacher's  influence  is  lessened  with  that  parent  and  her  child.  She  will 
talk  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  in  the  presence  of  her  neighbors, 
and  to  the  school  board,  about  partiality,  prejudice,  incompetency,  until 
some  members  of  the  board  and  some  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  will 
think  that  "  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  at  least  a  little 
fire," — at  any  rate,  there  must  be  "something  in  it;"  but  if  the  teacher 
can  show  to  the  mother  the  final  average  of  61^  and  say  that  the  girl  has 
failed  to  pass,  she  will  go  home  and  admonish  ner  child  to  be  more  careful 
to  do  better  work  next  term. 

I  feel  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  offering  to  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar school  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do  irregular  ungraded  and  supi>le. 
mental  work.  In  this  way,  a  pupil  promoted  in  term  could  be  carried 
over  the  breach  between  grades  without  the  danger  of  the  "hit  and  miss" 
work  that  would  otherwise  follow.  A  supplementary  course  could  also  be 
planned  for  all  the  grades,  to  be  done  in  this  department  by  those  whose 
time  is  not  fully  occupied  in  the  regular  graded  work.  These  elective 
studies  might  consist  of  modem  languages;  reading  may  be  supplemented 
by  written  work;  geography,  by  bo€>KS  of  travel,  history,  etc.;  history,  by 
biography  and  language;  science  and  language,  by  more  extensive  research 
or  literature;  literature,  by  a  course  in  reading,  etc.  This  work  may  be  so 
planned  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  pupil's  recitations  in  his  regular  session 
room;  each  subject  could  have  its  own  supplement,  so  that  he  who  has  no 
taste  for  mathematics  need  do  only  the  regular  work  prescribed  in  that 
subject. 

Undoubtedly,  after  all  these  schemes  have  been  worked  out,  there  would 
still  be  too  much  restraint  to  suit  some  of  the  modern  critics  who  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  child  must  spend  his  time  in  the  study  of  one  branch 
when  nature  intended  him  for  another.  "  Here  is  a  natural  scientist;  he 
loves  to  hammer  stones,  and  is  obliged  to  study  that  stupid  grammar  and 
that  puzzUng  arithmetic  He  is  not  given  an  opprtunity  to  develop  his 
talent;  his  light  is  hidden  under  a  bushel  and,  from  lack  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  oxygen,  may  go  out;  his  individuality  is  crushed  out  by  the 

Sressure  of  that  terrible  machine, — the  school."  Surely,  so  delicate  a 
eing  ought  never  to  come  into  contact  with  so  rude  a  thing  as  a  school 
for  the  masses,  kept  by  the  masses.  To  have  a  private  instructor  should 
be  his  birthright. 

In  assigning  me  this  subject,  the  executive  committee  has  given  me  one 
that  is  strikingly  American, — American  and  nineteenth  century.  The 
craze  for  speed  is  on;  reduce  all  restraint  and  friction  to  the  minimum. 
Two  years  ago  I  paid  $150  for  an  up-to-date  American  Rambler  bicycle. 
The  wheel  is  now  behind  the  times  and  is  for  sale  for  $^')0.  I  am  now  rid- 
ing a  new  one.  The  old  wheel  weighs  65  lbs.  and  is  geared  to  54  in. ;  the 
new  wheel  weighs  25  lbs.  and  is  geared  to  68  in.  This  rapid  and  constant 
change  in  the  weight  and  speed  of  bicycles,  is  a  fair  representation  of  our 
national  type.    We  are  modeled  in  that  mold.    Every  effort  to  stem  the 
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accumolated  force  of  this  age  means  to  be  crushed  under  the  wheels;  hence, 
put  the  most  gifted  men  and  women  in  the  school-rooms,  those  whom  to  be 
in  touch  with  is  in  itself  an  education.  Let  us  fall  into  line  and  help  round 
out  this  national  type  of  character;  let  us  know  no  check!  What  if  multi- 
tudes go  to  the  wall?  Every  life  stands  upon  death.  No  pity  and  no  pro- 
test will  change  the  law  of  growth  or  the  law  of  nature. 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Simmons  of  Owoseo: 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  length  of  a  subject  as  to  the  importance  of  a  theme,  this 
must  be  the  most  important  on  the  program.  I  would  not  belittle  this  subject,  for  I  do 
not  consider  that  there  is  a  more  important  one  on  the  program.  This  is  a  question 
that  I  have  studied  in  my  own  work,  and  I  was  very  mucn  pleased  in  reading  the  doc- 
ument issued  in  1891  by  Emerson  E.  White,  a  book  of  64  pa^es,  dealing  directly  with 
this  subject.  Any  one  wishing  to  have  a  full  account  of  the  investigations  of  Emerson 
E.  White  among  the  schools  of  seventy  of  the  leading  cities  of  this  country,  can  do  no 
better  than  to  obtain  that  document  through  Commissioner  Harris  of  Washington.  It 
is  entitled  '*  Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Credit  Schools."  A  few  things  not 
touched  upon  in  the  paper  just  given,  I  will  notice  briefly,  and  speak  of  some  things 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  The  question  of  advancement  is  a  question  of  school  machinery 
and  of  officials  appointed  to  run  that  machinery.  The  machinery  may  be  perfect 
and  the  employes  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  it;  or  the  machinery  may  be  defective 
and  the  employes  all  right;  or  both  may  be  at  fault. 

One  thing  not  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  if  I  remember,  is  the  question  of  promotioB 
periods.  I  think  the  most  of  the  schools  promote  annually  in  June.  In  Denver  they 
promote  in  the  primary  departments  once  a  term,  in  the  grammar  departments  twice  a 
year,  and  in  the  high  school  annually.  There  are  schools  that  organize  all  of  their 
classes  once  every  month  below  the  grammar  grades,  once  each  term  below  the  high 
school,  and  semi-annnally  in  the  high  school.  I  think,  from  what  I  see  and  read,  that 
the  main  point  of  the  solution  is  in  having  shorter  class  intervals.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  can  jump  across  a  ditch  five  feet  wide,  who  cannot  jump  across  one 
ten  feet  wide.  There  are  a  great  many  pupils  in  the  schools  who  can  reach  forward 
five  months  who  cannot  reach  forward  ten.  There  are  a  great  many  pupils  who  deserv- 
edly belong  five  months  rather  than  ten  months  down  the  line,  but  most  of  us  have  to 
drop  orpromote  a  pupil  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  White  says,  *'  The  supreme  need  of  the  school  is  the  highest  good  of  the  individ- 
ual pupil."  I  have  noticed  this:— Pupils  come  from  the  country  schools  to  our  schools; 
we  talk  with  them,  preferring  a  half  hour's  talk  to  a  whole  day's  written  examination, 
and  we  place  that  pupil  in  the  grade  where  we  think  he  can  do  his  work  beet,  and 
watch  him.  Pupils  come  from  other  credit  schools  to  our  school,  and  we  place 
them  where  we  think  they  belong,  in  nearly  all  cases,  I  think,  recognizing  the  grading 
of  the  school  from  which  they  come.  In  both  of  these  cases,  of  the  pupil  who  comes  from 
the  country  and  the  pupil  who  comes  from  some  other  school  and  is  placed  in  our 
school,  do  we  know  that  those  pupils  have  taken  every  step  that  our  pupils  are  required 
to  take?  When  a  boy  presents  himself  at  my  desk  and  says,  **  I  wish  to  enter  the  school 
here,"  I  ask  him,  "Where  do  you  come  from?  *'  **From  A."  "  What  grade  were  you 
in?  "  **  In  the  seventh  grade."  I  say,  '*  I  will  place  you  in  the  seventh  grade  on  trial." 
But  how  do  we  know  but  their  seventh  grade  is  five  months  lower  down  the  scale  than 
ours?  We  put  that  pupil  in  that  grade  and  a  question  is  not  raised  about  him  again. 
I  think  the  period  for  promotions  below  the  hign  school  should  be  less  than  one  vear. 
I  like  the  Denver  plan,  although  we  do  not  use  it  fully.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the 
primary  grades,  regrade  once  a  term;  in  the  grammar,  twice  a  year;  and  in  the  high 
echool,  annually. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing.  Just  as  long  as  your  teacher  keeps  a  class  book,  has  a 
pencil  and  marks  each  recitation,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  month  adds  all  those 
numbers  and  divides  by  the  number  of  recitations,  saying  "  That  is  a  seventy  per  cent 
pupil,  that  is  a  fifty  per  cent,  or  that  is  an  eighty  per  cent  pupil,"  just  so  long  will  the 
mdividual  pupil  be  compelled  to  mark  time  and  keep  lock-step  with  a  company  with 
which  he  does  not  belong.  Let  me  give  an  illustration;  it  is  not  a  new  one.  Let  us 
take  the  subject  of  bank  discount,  and  say  that  we  can  teach  it  in  a  week.  John 
Brown  is  a  member  of  the  class.    Monday  he  does  not  make  any  recitation;   didn't 
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know  anything  about  it  Zero  goes  down  upon  hie  card.  Tuesday,  likewise.  Wed- 
nesday he  is  getting  a  little  light.  Thursday  you  say  John  is  about  an  eighty  per  cent 
pupil,  but  when  Friday  oomes  John  can  work  any  problem  in  arithmetic  on  bank  dis- 
count. He  sees  the  question  now;  so  the  teacher  now  will  say,  "  Zero  and  zero  and 
five  and  eight  and  ten  are  about  twenty-three,  and  I  called  on  John  five  times;  conse- 
quently his  standing  is  about  twenty-three  divided  by  five,  a  little  over  forty.  He  is  a 
forty  per  cent  pupil."  He  is  a  forty  per  cent  piipil  because  those  figures  say  so.  I 
claim  that  pupil  is  a  one  hundred  per  cent  pupil  on  that  subject.  J  claim  that,  as  a 
teacher,  I  have  no  business  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  week,  or  when  I  do  that  account- 
ing, to  drag  the  imperfections  of  the  past  into  the  computation  of  the  present,  simply 
because  there  are  some  figures  on  a  oa^  that  say  so.  If  he  has  overcome  those  things, 
give  him  the  benefit  and  the  credit.  When  my  annual  report  comes  in  from  the 
teachers,  I  want  to  know  the  teachers'  honest  estimate  of  the  pupils'  work.  Wouldn't 
you  have  markings?  No,  I  wouldn't,  and  yes,  I  would.  I  woula  have  just  enough  of 
them  so  that  the  teacher  would  not  have  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  memory.  I  sa^ 
to  the  teachers  when  they  make  out  their  reports,  *^  1  want  to  know  your  honest  esti- 
mate of  that  pupil's  ability  in  that  subject  at  this  time,  and  your  figures  are  only  a 
guide."  But  some  say,  "  You  cannot  depend  ui)oii  the  teacher's  estimate."  You  have 
to  depend  upon  her  daily  marking;  that  is  all  right,  and  I  say  if  a  teacher  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  our  schools  at  all,  she  is  worthy  of  having  a  proper  recognition  of  her  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  every  pupil  in  our  schools  to  do  all  the  work 
that  every  other  pupil  does,  in  order  to  progress  from  grade  to  grade.  I  believe  that  we 
are  after  power;  power  to  do  work,  power  to  solve  problems,  power  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  If  a  pupil  shows  ability,  give  him  credit  for  that,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  do  the  work.  As  my  ten  minutes  are  about  up,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  this  association,  I  will  say  this  in  closing:  have  the  promotion  period  more 
frequent  than  one  year,  and  more  frequent  in  the  primaries  than  in  the  grammar 
department;  do  not  have  daily  markings  any  more  thon  they  are  absolutely  needed  to 
help  the  teacher's  memory,  and  in  all  oases  trust  to  the  teacher's  judgment.  I  would 
reclassify  anv  day  when  I  saw  tit.  I  can  refer  during  the  last  two  months  to  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  cases  in  which  I  have  taken  pupils  from  one  grade  and  quietly  put 
them  into  anotJier.  I  have  oases  with  which  I  shall  do  so  this  next  Wednesday.  I  have  a 
boy  in  mind  that,  when  next  Wednesday  comes,  I  shall  place  in  the  next  grade  and  see 
what  he  does.  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  be  returned  to  the  fourth  grade.  Advance  the 
pupils  whenever  you  think  they  are  read^  to  be  advanced.  Trust  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  in  marking,  have  a  shorter  interval  for  promotions,  and  I  think  many  of 
these  questions  will  be  solved. 

In  addition  to  the  plan  above,  the  following  method  is  used  in  many  schools  as  a 
means  of  saving  many  pupils  from  demotion:  A  special  teacher  is  employed  who  gives 
her  time  to  the  different  schools  as  occasion  demands.  She  may  be  assigned  to  a 
recitation  room,  and  have  pupils  from  various  grades,  singly  or  in  numbers,  sent  to 
her  for  instruction  by  individual  method  plans.  These  pupils  recite  in  the  reg^ular 
classes  of  the  grades,  but  are  strengthened  by  private  instruction  in  the  preparation 
of  the  lesson.  This  occasional  lift  saves  many  a  boy  or  girl  from  total  loss  of  grade 
foeitiong 

ScpT.  C.  O.  HoTT  of  Lansing: 

I  wish  fully  to  indorse  the  sentiments  that  have  just  been  uttered  in  this  discussion. 
I  believe  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past.  I  believe  we  have  held  back  many  boys 
and  girls,  and  have  driven  many  boys  and  girls  from  school  whom  we  might  otherwise 
have  held  in  school.  The  plan  of  relying  entirely  upon  the  teacher's  judgment,  has 
been  severely  criticized  and,  it  seems  to  me,  very  unjustly.  I  believe  if  we  nave  teach- 
ers in  our  schools  whose  judgment  we  cannot  rely  upon,  we  had  better  get  teachers 
who  have  judgments  that  are  souna.  If  a  teacher  works  with  a  class,  a  month,  or 
period  of  five  weeks,  and  she  cannot  tell  at  the  end  of  that  time  what  kind  of  work  a 
Doy  or  girl  is  doing,  it  seems  to  me  we  had  better  get  somebody  who  can  tell.  It  is 
almost  universally  the  case  that  a  teacher,  when  compelled  to  have  a  certain  examina- 
tion once  a  month,  before  she  ^oes  ioto  that  examination  will  say  this,  **  I  can  tell  just 
about  as  well  before  the  examination  how  they  are  coming  out,  as  after." 

I  believe  in  the  plan  of  putting  a  boy  or  a  girl  ahead  when  he  is  ready  to  go,  if  it  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Once  each  five  weeks  I  make  a  trip  all  around  the  schools  and  examine  the 
cards  which  we  use,  upon  which  the  standings  are  recorded.  If  I  find  a  boy  or  girl 
who  seems  to  be  doing  good  work,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  I  find 
that  he  is  able  to  go  ahead,  I  put  him  ahead.  In  twenty-five  cases  since  last  Septem- 
ber, I  have  taken  a  pupil  and  put  him  into  the  next  grade,  and  in  every  case  he  is 
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makingf  it  very  inieresting  for  the  other  pupils  in  that  grade.  We  have  had  seven  or 
eight  cases  of  pupils  who  had  gotten  into  a  grade  where  the  work  was  too  heavy  for 
them.  I  have  simply  put  them  back  into  the  other  grade,  and  I  find  that  they  are  doing 
good  work  there.  I  was  afraid,  when  I  started  in  this  plan,  that  putting  pupils  baok 
where  they  belonged  might  discourage  them.  I  expected  to  run  against  some  snags, 
but  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  any  trouble  at  all.  Parents  have  been  reason- 
able;  they  have  seen  that  the  pupil:  was  doing  work  that  he  did  not  comprehend. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  question.  Often  times  we  have  pupils  that  in  June 
are  not  promoted.  They  are  left  back  in  their  grade.  I  simply  say  to  those  pupils, 
you  go  into  that  grade  and  let  me  see  how  you  work  for  a  monui.  Perhaps  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  so,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  developed  and  we  can  put  them  ahead. 
I  believe  that,  instead  of  ^seeing  how  good  an  examination  they  can  pass,  the  better 
test  is  how  much  power  they  have  attained.  How  much  power  have  they  acquired  to 
do  the  work  given  them.    How  much  more  are  they  developed  along  that  line. 

Pbbs.  Thomas  of  Adrian  College: 

I  am  a  new  comer  among  you.  In  Pennsylvania  they  are  all  good  teachers  now.  The 
poor  ones  have  recently  moved  away.  I  want  to  commend  the  good  sense  that  is 
expressed  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  especially  that  part  about  marking  pupils.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  system  be  used  also  by  the  superintendent  in  tne  mark- 
ing of  the  teachers.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Michigan,  but  I  know  how  it  is  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  better  if  the  superintendents  there  would  use  their  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  teachers  rather  than  to  markings,  just  as  the  teacher's  judgment 
should  be  used  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pupik.  Many  an  excellent  teacher  has 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  because  in  his  embarrassment  he  could  not  answer  the  tech- 
nical questions  just  right,  and  the  superintendent  was  not  allowed  to  use  his  judg- 
ment. Let  us  use  our  judgment  not  only  with  the  pupils,  but  in  the  selection  of 
the  teachers. 

SuPT.  Wilson  of  Benton  Harbor: 

I  heartily  enjoy  this  discussion  on  promotion,  and  have  put  into  practice  more  or 
less,  at  different  times,  all  that  has  been  said;  but  I  find  we  must  do  away  with 
the  machine  work  of  promotion  largely  in  our  public  schools.  Recently  I  have  been 
trying  to  establish  what  is  called  the  grouping  method  of  promotion.  As  an  illustra- 
tion: If  I  have  a  room  of  forty  pupils,  we  endeavor  to  divide  those  into  two  divisions. 
One,  as  we  always  divide  a  room,  is  the  brighter  division,  and  this  enables  us  to  give 
these  pupils  supplementary  work,  as  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  discussion.  I  am  exper- 
imenting along  tnat  line,  and  this  year  have  received  two  such  classes  from  the  fourth 
grade,  and  find  that  they  go  on  and  do  fifth  grade  work  equally  as  well  as  those  who 
ave  spent  the  fifth  year  in  going  over  the  ground. 

SupT.  SoHiLUfiR  of  Niles: 
I  would  like  to  ask  Superintendent  Simmons  what  he  does  with  the  division  that  is 

Eromoted  in  the  middle  of  the  year  to  the  eighth  grade.    I  would  like  to  know  what 
e  does  with  the  advanced  first  eighth  grade. 

SuPT.  Simmons: 

I  said  that  the  system  was  not  in  working  order  according  to  my  ideal.  I  think  that 
the  plan  so  far  as  we  have  followed  it,  and  the  plan  which  I  would  follow  if  the  system 
were  in  full  working  order,  is  that  the  amalgamation  of  these  different  divisions  would 
begin  to  take  place  in  the  seventh  grade  and  would  be  completed  in  the  eighth.  We 
have,  we  will  say,  three  eighth  grades  in  a  city,  with  three  different  teachers.  Now 
these  three  teachers  do  not  teadi  alike.  Some  of  them  teach  a  great  deal  outside  of 
the  text  book  and  not  all  that  is  in  the  text  book,  and  yet  you  are  willing  to  bring  those 
eighth  grades'  together  in  the  high  school  and  make  a  ninth  grade  and  call  them  equal. 
So  you  will  find  you  can  bring  pupils  together  that  have  haid  instruction  five  months 
apart.  You  will  find  that  tne  difference  of  a  half  year  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  can  easily  be  leveled  down,  and  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  month  before  it  will 
not  be  observed  at  all. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  environment.  Here  is  a  boy  or  a  girl  coming  from  a  family 
whose  mother  is  intellectual;  there  are  books  and  papers  in  that  home,  and  thejr  are 
read  and  talked  about  in  that  family,  and  there  is  a  natural  ability  with  that  individual. 
Yet  he  goes  into  a  class  beside  a  pupil  from  a  home  where  intellectual  attainments  are 
not  followed,  books  and  papers  ore  never  seen;  and  still  that  brighter  pupil,  aocordinff 
to  the  system  that  many   follow,  must,  as  it  were,  like  soldiers,  stand  and  mark 
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time.  So  there  are  many  pupils  in  our  schools  that  are  to-day  just  standing  and  mark- 
ing time,  waiting  for  the  slower  pupils  to  get  up.  I  think  that  this  matter  of  not 
amalgamating  these  different  divisions,  is  more  in  theory  than  it  is  in  practice.  Water 
will  ever  find  its  level. 

SuPT.  CoNLAN  of  Big  Rapids: 

I  think  that  one  of  the  practical  questions  which  we  have  to  deal  with  toda^,  and  one 
of  the  most  perplexing,  is  that  we  do  not  have  freedom  enough  in  the  arranging  of  our 
courses.  The  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  we  have  found  to  work  very  well;  it  gives 
that  freedom  of  changing  pupils  from  Uie  lower  to  the  higher  grades  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  getb  A  pupil  may  be  prepared  to  go  a  little  faster  than  others  in  the 
class  and  still  not  be  able  to  take  a  whole  year  in  advance,  while  he  might  be  promoted 
for  half  a  year;  and  for  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  very  essential.  I  think 
we  build  up  these  walls  in  the  course.  We  have  a  year's  work  laid  out  and  around 
that  year's  work  we  build  a  wall,  and  we  insist  that  tne  pupil  shall  go  to  tnat  wall  dur- 
ing the  year  and  that  he  shall  go  no  farther.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  wall  so  that  if  a  pupil  is  prepared  to  go  farther,  he  may  go.  If  he  is  not  pre- 
'  pared  to  go  quite  as  far,  go  as  far  as  he  can  and  do  the  work  thoroughly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  two  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration;  not  so  much  the  fact  of  the 
pupil's  having  done  all  the  work;  but  take  into  consideration  besides  the  work,  the 
power  they  have  to  do  the  work,  what  knowledge  they  have  of  the  work.  The  work 
that  they  do  on  the  review,  the  interest  they  take  in  the  subject,  and  their  general 
work;  all  those  things  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pupil. 

8uPT.  Pattengill  then  submitted  the  following: 

Mr,  Prendent  and  Members  of  the  State  Teachers*  Aeeoeiation : — Your  Ck)mmittee  on 
Needed  Liegislation  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  committee  met  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Novem- 
ber 24,  and  continued  in  session  all  day.  Many  questions  pertaining  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  were  discussed,  resulting  in  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  there  should  be  a  more  radical  strength- 
ening of  the  compulsory  school  law,  and  we  recommend  that  the  minimum  age  of  tru- 
enoy  be  fixed  at  eight  years,  the  same  as  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils. 
Parents  should  be  required  to  cause  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  to 
attend  school  for  at  least  four  months  of  each  year,  and  failure  ta  do  this  should  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  We  would  make  it  obligatory  on 
the  district  board  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  annual  school  meeting,  to  appoint  a 
truant  officer,  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  said  board  (excenting  cities  already 
provided  for).  Such  compensation  should  not  be  less  than  $1.50  per  day.  In  townships 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  should  be  made  the  truant  officer. 

2.  The  committee  recommends  that  institute  fees  now  required  of  teachers  be  abolished 
and  that  the  State  appropriate  a  sufficient  fund  to  conduct  teachers'  institutes  in  every 
oountyin  the  State.  ^ 

3.  That  no  person  who  uses  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  given  a  certificate  or  be 
employed  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  We  further  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  confer  with  the  proper  com- 
mittee ef  the  Liegislature,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  stringent  regulation  concern- 
ing the  sale  of  cigarets. 

L  That  the  qualification  of  the  countv  school  commissioner  should  be  increased  by 
reauiring  of  candidates  for  such  office  at  least  three  years'  experience  as  a  teacher. 

o.  That  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  school  examiner  should  possess  an  educa- 
tional qualification  at  least  equivalent  to  that  required  of  a  candidate  for  a  third  grade 
certificate. 

6.  That  the  State  Liegislature  should  pass  an  act  looking  toward  the  regulation  and 
betterment  of  school  out  buildings.  This  act  should  give  the  county  school  commis- 
sioner power  to  construct  or  repair  such  out  buildings  as  per  specifications  outlined  in 
the  law,  and  to  assess  cost  of  the  same  upon  the  school  district,  providing  that,  after 
due  notice,  the  district  officers  do  not  attend  to  the  same. 

7.  That  endorsed  first  grade  certificates  should  be  made  good  for  ten  years. 

8.  That  all  county  school  commissioners,  examiners,  and  teachers  should  be  Ameri- 
can oitiMns;  and  that  no  one  who  is  not,  should  be  permitted  to  hold  these  offices  or 
to  teaoh  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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9.  That  the  minimum  number  of  months  of  echool  which  a  district  should  have 
should  be  increased  to  five  months. 

10.  That  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  punishment  of  school  boards  who 
employ  unqualified  teachers. 

11.  That  the  term  ol  the  school  commissioner  should  be  increased  to  four  years. 

12.  That  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  increased 
to  13,000. 

13.  That  city  superintendents  and  school  boards,  together  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  should  provide  for  the  proper  examination  of  candidates 
for  teaching  in  city  schools. 

>  14.  That  the  townships  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  should  be  given  the  right  to  inoorpo- 
rate  their  schools  under  the  township  unit  plan;  in  other  words,  make  the  township 
unit  law  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  extend  to  tne  Lower  Peninsula. 

15.  That  the  State  Legislature  should  i)ass  an  act  requiring  every  district  in  the 
State  to  furnish  text-books  free  to  the  pupils  of  its  schools. 

16.  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  great  State  of  Michigan  should  more  fully 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  larger  corps  of  well-trained  teachers,  that  IJie 
present  normal  school  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  another  normal  school, 
which  shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  rural  and  smaller 
graded  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  R.  PattenoUiLn 
D.  A.  Hamhond, 
A.  S.  WHiTifBr, 
P.  W.  Arbubt, 
C  L.  Bsios, 

4  Committee, 

During  the  reading  of  the  above,  Sapi  Pattengill  interspersed  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Regarding  No.  1,  he  said;  "There  are  many  details  to  be  embodied  in 
the  bill  on  needed  legislation  which  I'll  not  take  time  to  mention  here,  but 
would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  the  drastic  words, 
*  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,'  which  give  the  sting  to  this  measure 
that  will  make  it  effective.  Many  people  have  no  fear  of  a  fine  who  would 
pay  more  heed  to  the  imprisonment  clause  which  says,  '  Go  to  jail  or  send 
your  child  to  school  in  order  that  he  mav  be  made  a  better  citizen.'  If 
these  people  are  not  able  to  dress  the  child,  then  the  law  will  provide  for 
clothing  it.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  vital  features  of  this  report, 
and  hope  we  will  all  rise  to  the  emergency  and  do  our  best  to  get  it  through 
the  Legislature." 

At  this  point  Supt.  Chalmers  of  Grand  Rapids  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  special  committee  to  look  after  this  first  recom- 
mendation, and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  pre- 
senting to  the  incoming  State  Le^slature  the  desire  of  the  association  and 
of  the  .teachers  regarding  a  revision  of  the  compulsory  education  laws. 
This  was  carried  and  the  chair  named  Supts.  Arbury,  Whitney  and 
Bemis. 

Of  No.  2  Supt  Pattengill!  remarked  that  the  reason  leading  to  its  rec- 
ommendation was  the  fact  that  teachers,  saloon  keepers,  and  dogs  are  the 
only  animals  in  the  State  that  are  taxed. 

Of  No.  3  he  said,  ''It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  is  the  only  quetions 
upon  which  the  committee  was  somewhat  divided.  Not  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  upon  the  advisability  of  putting  so  much  into  the  resolution, 
thinking  perhaps  we  could  not  get  all.  There  are  some  who  think  this 
may  be  somewhat  severe.  It  was  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  majority  of 
your  committee  that,  in  order  to  teach  best,  the  teacher  must  practice  what 
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he  preaches;  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  teach  pupils  the  evil  effects 
of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  when  that  teacher,  by  his  example,  gives  those 
pupils  an  excuse  for  beginning  the  use  of  tobacco.  There  are  many  things 
which  a  teacher  ought  not  to  do  that  are  perhaps  not  sinful  in  themselves, 
and  it  is  not  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a  question  of  discretion 
and  decency.  We  think,  by  the  way,  that  if  those  teachers  who  are  now 
addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  can  by  this  means  be  lead  to  eschew  instead 
of  chew,  it  may  be  better  for  humanity  and  save  to  the  organization  some 
of  the  bright  lights  that  now  sparkle  on  our  way.'' 

As  to  the  requirements  of  No.  6,  while  it  might  not  be  putting  them  very 
high,  it  is  a  great  advance  over  present  conditions,  since  the  examiner  is 
now  not  obliged  to  be  able  either  to  read  or  write. 

Bef  erring  to  No.  6,  he  exhorted  the  teachers  not  to  pass  these  resolutions 
and  then  go  home  and  settle  iiito  their  work,  forgetting  that  they  were  cit- 
izens; but  instead,  to  do  their  share  toward  educating  public  sentiment 
along  these  lines. 

He  said  No.  7  was  along  the  line  of  giving  to  those  teachers  who  hav^ 
climbed  up  the  ladder,  more  opportunity  to  go  on  with  the  reading 
circle  work  and  culture  studies,  rather  than  be  continually  preparing  to 
pass  examinations.  Hence,  the  understanding  should  be  that,  after  attain- 
ing a  first  grade,  they  should  have  a  certificate  good  for  ten  years. 

referring  to  No.  8,  he  asked  the  pertinent  question,  "How  can  one  per- 
son teach  another  to  be  a  patriotic  citizen  of  our  country,  when  he  himself 
is  a  living  example  of  one  who  stands  here  without  any  inheritance  in 
'Old  Glory?'" 

He  said  he  should  put  in  one  objection  to  No.  12;  viz.,  that  there  must 
be  no  refunding. 

No.  lo,  he  thought,  required  a  little  explanation.  Since  the  present  law 
requires  an  examination,  he  expressed  a  belief  that,  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  he  would  have  a  right  to  withhold  the  public 
school  money  from  pertain  schools  in  the  State  which  are  conducted  under 
a  system  of  charity,  whereby  teachers  have  secured  places  through  favor- 
itism and  retained  them  without  ever  being  examined  at  all.  The  law  does 
not  require  that  they  be  examined  by  the  county  board,  but  there  should 
be  a  proper  examination;  and,  in  order  that  this  examination  may  be  some- 
what uniform,  and  at  least  somewhat  under  the  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  he  should  have  a  part  in  that  examining 
board.  The  city  takes  the  money  of  the  State  to  pay  those  teachers;  it  is 
therefore  no  more  than  right  that  the  State  Department  have  some  say  as 
to  whether  they  are  qualified  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

In  reference  to  No.  14,  he  said:  '*  It  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  town- 
ship unit  district  may  take  in  fractional  districte  whose  school  houses  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  surveyed  district,  and  the  township  board  may  be 
selected  so  as  to  have  a  local  member  from  each  sub-district  who  shall  see 
that  each  receives  its  proper  share  of  notice  and  consideration  in  securing 
supplies  for  all.  In  townships  remote  from  high  school  advantages,  one 
central  high  school  could  be  established  in  which  higher  branches  may  be 
studied,  and  all  this  could  be  done  without  unreasonable  expense." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  Supt.  Perry  moved  to  adopt  it,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  16;  but  Prof.  Gumey  moved  to  amend  the  motion  so  as  to 
take  up  and  discuss  the  several  recommendations  in  order.  The  motion, 
as  amended  was  carried,  the  result  being  that  each  was  adopted  without 
change  and  with  but  little  discussion,  except  No.  15,  which  was  sharply 
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discuBsed  by  Meesrs.  Perry,  Gumey,  Boone,  Whitney,  Evans,  White,  Cat- 
ton,  Kennedy,  Schiller,  and  Bieman,  bat  finally  also  adopted  unchanged. 

In  accordance  with  No.  3  of  the  report,  the  president  appointed  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Supts.  Simmons,  Laird,  and  Schiller. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  their  report,  which  ^^as  duly 
adopted: 

Eesolvedf  That  we  ezteDd  to  President  Grawn  and  the  other  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion our  sincere  thanks  for  their  efficient  eervioee,  and  also  to  those  who  have  prepared 
papers  or  addresses  for  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  those  who  have  enter- 
tained us  with  deli^^tful  music,  and  especially  of  the  jnembers  of  the  Industrial  School 
and  School  for  the  Blind. 

Reaolvedt  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  railroads  and  hotels  for  reductions  in 
rates,  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches,  and  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  association;  but  we  submit  that  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  war- 
rants the  granting  by  the  railroads  of  one  fare  rate  for  the  round  trip. 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  most  heartily  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  elevate  the  standard  of  work  done  in  the  district  schools,  and  to  increase 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That,  recognizing  the  need  of  professional  and  academic  instruction  for 
the  teachers  of  our  State,  especislljr  for  those  of  our  rural  schools,  we  again  call  the 
attention  of  our  Legislature  to  the  imperative  duty  of  establishing  one  more  normsl 
school  and  of  otherwise  providing  increased  facilities  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  submission  of  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  giving  the  Legislature  power  to  fix  the  salary,  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Revived,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  State  Superintendent  can  be  discharged 
only  by  men  of  rare  attainments  and  executive  ability,  we  recommend  that  the  salary 
be  not  lees  than  $3,000.  We  also  recommend  that  the  term  of  office  be  extended  to  four 
years. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  future  presiding  officers  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  time  limit  for  papers  and  discussions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Gaylord  Slooum, 

Austin  Gborox, 

Cora  M.  Goodxnow, 

G.  R  Catton, 

H.  Z.  Brock, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  assi^ed  the  task  of  reporting  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  association  building  at  Hackley  Park,  submitted  the 
following: 

Two  years  ago  an  offer  of  $3,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  Hackley  Park,  was 
tendered  this  association  by  Mr.  Hackley,  on  condition  that  the  association  should  erect 
with  it  a  suitable  building,  and  hold  a  yearly  meeting  at  the  park;  and  an  attractive 
and  convenient  building  in  a  beautiful  location  was  promptly  erected  with  Mr.  Haok- 
ley*s  gift. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held;  the  first  in  July,  1893,  at  which  the  building  was 
opened  and  dmicated;  and  the  second  in  July,  1894,  when  a  summer  school  of  tea  days 
duration  was  held,  with  one  lecture  each  day. 

The  attendance  at  both  meetings  was  small,  and  this  chiefly  local,  although  about 
3,000  circulars  were  sent  throughout  the  State  with  the  program  of  the  last  summer's 
meeting.  The  expense  to  this  association  of  the  two  meetings  held,  together  with  the 
insurance  of  the  building,  has  amounted  to  about  $250. 

To  your  committee  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  hold  two  successful  meetings  of  the 
S.  T.  A.  each  year,  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  to  change  the  term  of  the  annuid  meeting 
to  the  summer  vacation.  The  burden  upon  the  ofDoers  of  the  association  is  great  for  a 
single  meeting.  A  second  would  necessarily  double  the  work  required  of  8iem,  and 
we  can  foresee  no  results  educationally,  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  expense  of 
preparing  for  a  summer  meeting. 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  a  BUcoeBsf ul  summer  school  can  be  conducted  at  Hackley  Park, 
but  that  it  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hackley  Park  Association. 

We  would  accordingly  recommend  to  this  association  that  it  request  Hackley  Park 
Association  to  consider  to  what  use  it  can  put  the  building,  which  has  been  built  upon 
its  grounds  for  this  association,  to  make  it  of  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  to  relieve  the  State  Teachers*  Association  from  its  care  and  the  expense  attend- 
ing it. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  entire  matter  of  the  readjustment  of  our  relations 
with  the  Hackley  Park  Association  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  full 
power  to  act  for  this  association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  L.  Brigos, 

A.  S.  Whitney, 

Committee. 

The  above  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
presented  the  following  names: 
First  vice-president,  A.  J.  Murray,  of  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 
Second  vice-president,  M.  A.  Whitney,  of  Ypsilanti. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  W.  McKenney,  of  Olivet. 
Railroad  secretary,  J.  W.  Simmons,  of  Owosso. 
Treasurer,  G.  B.  Catton,  of  Cadillac. 
Report  adopted. 

The  chair  then  made  the  following  appointments: 

For  Executive  Committee:  Dr.  Boone  of  Ypsilanti,  Supt.  C.  O.  Ho]rt  of 
Lansing,  and  Commissioner  E.  P.  Clarke  of  Berrien  county. 

For  members  of  the  Board  of  Papil's  Reading  Circle:  Supts.  C.  O. 
Hoyt  of  Lansing,  and  C.  L.  Bemis  of  Ionia. 

Supt.  Whitney  having  placed  the  name  of  Supt.  E.  C.  Thompson  of  Sagi- 
naw in  nomination  for  President,  Supt  Briggs  moved  that  Secretary  Hath- 
away be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  association  for  Mr.  Thompson. 
This  was  unanimously  carried,  though  the  newly  elected  executive  was 
not  present  to  acknowledge  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 


FRIDAY  P.  M. 


In  view  of  the  miscellaneous  business  which  always  requires  attention 
at  the  last  session  of  an  association,  the  afternoon  program  included  only 
four  ten-minute  papers. 

THE   VALUE   OF   SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
SUPT.   B.   L.   BRIQOS,  COLDWATBB. 

Most  schools  of  twenty  teachers  and  upward  employ  one  or  more  persons 
who  are  known  as  special  teachers.  The  subjects  assigned  to  this  class  of 
instructors  include  the  following:  music,  writing,  drawing,  science,  and 
physical  culture.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to  specialization  in 
the  grammar  eradee  which  is  commonly  called  the  "  departmental  i)lan." 
In  high  schoolB  of  five  or  more  teachers  speciaUzation  is  common,  as  in  all 
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higher  inBtitutions  of  instruction.  This  paper  has  to  do  with  special 
teachers  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school;  but  as  .the  *' departmental 
system "  is  given  another  place  upon  the  program  of  this  association,  it 
will  not  receive  direct  attention  in  this  discussion.  * 

Special  teachers  in  the  five  subjects  named  have  gained  their  places  in 
the  schools  naturally  by  the  evolution  of  the  courses  of  study  to  their 
present  stage  of  development.  Take  music  as  an  illustration.  A  demand 
has  been  felt  by  those  in  authority  over  the  schools  for  the  incorporation 
of  music  into  the  course  of  instruction.  The  regular  teachers  have  had 
no  preparation  for  such  work.  A  few  can  sing,  but  many  have  not  even 
this  fitness  for  the  new  duties.     The  present  list   of  teachers  must  be 

freatly  changed  and  new  ones  employed  or  a  special  teacher  must  be  secured, 
'he  former  plan  would  occasion  many  perplexities  and  much  injustice. 
The  latter  expedient  is  readily  taken  and  the  specialist  becomes  a  member 
of  the  teaching  force.  In  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed,  I  maintain 
that  the  special  teacher  has  been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  schools,  and 
that  this  feature  of  instruction  has  been  decidedly  helpful  in  bringing  our 
better  schools  to  the  stage  of  excellence  they  have  attained. 

Granting  that  the  subjects  mentioned  are  of  such  high  educational  value 
as  to  demand  for  them  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  the  general  incompe  tency 
of  the  regular  teacher  to  pursue  them  properly  makes  the  special  teacher 
essential  to  successful  instruction.  The  writing  of  teachers  is  wofuUy  defi* 
cient  and  careless.  Barely  is  one  found,  except  where  the  specialist  has 
Riven  incentive  to  improvement,  whose  letter  forms  would  be  a  worthy  ideal 
for  the  imitation  of  children.  Still  more  rare  are  those  who  could  justify 
a  claim  to  any  skill  in  teaching  penmanship.  When  drawing  has  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  school  for  admission,  how  few  of  the  teachers  have  been 
competent  to  receive  her  courteously  and  treat  her  fairly!  The  same  general 
ignorance  in  music,  nature  work,  and  physical  culture  has  prevailed  when 
the  subject  has  been  incorporated  into  the  course.  The  regular  teachers 
lacking  both  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  necessary  for  their  presentation, 
they  have  been  given  into  the  charge  of  the  specialist. 

The  special  teacher  has  also  been  needed  to  give  unity,  system,  and  defi- 
niteness  to  these  lines  of  instruction.  Without  her  planning  and  over- 
sight  the  work  must  be  disconnected  and  deficient.  It  has  been  her 
function  to  give  organization  to  these  features  of  instruction,  and  it  has 
needed  the  emphasis  of  her  office  to  secure  for  the  subject  its  proportion- 
ate place  and  due  recognition.  That  the  work  might  be  placed  upon  a  fair 
basis,  that  reasonable  uniformity  might  attend  the  instruction,  that  classes 
combining  in  higher  grades  might  be  brought  together  with  nearly  equal 
accomplishments,  so  that  their  work  could  be  done  together  efficiently,  the 
special  instructor  has  been  demanded. 

The  special  teacher  has  also  brought  into  the  schools  a  choice  teaching 
spirit  When  properly  prepared,  her  pedagogical  thought  has  been  higher 
than  that  of  the  average  grade  teacher.  She  has  thought  out  a  definite 
system  of  instruction.  She  has  definite  ends  to  attain  and  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  how  to  proceed  in  their  attainment.  To  other  teachers  in  whose 
presence  she  conducts  her  work,  her  spirit  and  her  methods  have  much  of 
suggestiveness  and  helpfulness  for  all  teaching.  She  aids  to  lift  the  regu- 
lar teacher  from  routine,  and  gives  her  new  ideas  and  expedients. 

As  a  supervisor  the  special  teacher  may  be  a  most  valuable  factor  in  the 
success    of  a    city's  schools.    She  is  related  to  all  the  schools.    While 
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limited  to  one  branch  of  instruction,  she  sees  and  feels  mnch 
more.  The  strength  of  the  regular  teacher  determines  largely 
the  success  that  attends  her  work  with  any  particular  class.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  pupil's  minds  to  instruction  and  to  knowledge, 
cannot  be  greatly  changed  in  the  brief  period  of  a  recitation  once  or  twice 
a  week.  She  thus  becomes  cognizant  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  teachers 
even  more  promptly  than  the  superintendent.  Her  kindly  suggestions 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  help  most  promptly  when  most  needed. 

That  these  beneficent  results  may  attend  the  work  of  the  special  teacher, 
she  must  be  possessed  of  peculiar  qualifications.  Some  experience  in  the 
various  grades  as  a  regular  teacher  is  an  important  feature  of  her  prepara. 
tion.  A  familiarity  with  all  the  work  of  all  the  grades  is  essential  to  a 
proper  adjustment  of  her  work  to  other  instruction.  Such  a  mastery  of 
her  subject  as  will  command  the  admiration  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  is 
indispensable.  She  must  have  such  an  enthusiasm  as  will  make  her  com- 
ing a  delight  and  her  instruction  an  inspiration.  She  must  possess  the 
inestimable  and  indefinable  quality  of  tact,  that  will  keep  herself  and  her 
work  in  right  adjustment  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  their  other  duties. 

The  special  teacher  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  be  given  sole  charge  of 
the  instruction  in  her  subject.  Her  work  should  be  direction  and  over- 
sight, with  occasional  instruction.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  lessons 
to  pupils  should  be  given  by  the  grade  teachers.  They  must  feel  as  much 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  these  as  of  any  other  features  of  instruc- 
tion. Bemove  the  instruction  largely  from  their  hands  and  indifiPerence 
to  results  readily  develops.  Pupils  come  to  regard  the  work  as  distinct 
and  separate  from  their  other  studies.  The  instruction  of  the  special 
teacher  becomes  to  the  child  mind  a  special  subject,  a  most  erroneous  and 
detrimental  conception.  Neither  preference  nor  predjudice  should  be 
developed  for  any  particular  subject  by  its  mode  of  presentation,  but  each 
should  rank  alike  as  elements  in  one  whole  of  instruction.  The  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  sympathetic  relation  of  the  regular  teacher  under 
favorable  circumstances,  give  her  a  more  perfect  adaptation  to  efficient 
instruction  than  any  occasional  teacher  can  possess. 

The  adjustment  of  the  special  teacher's  work  to  the  various  other  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study,  should  receive  a  much  larger  consideration. 
The  too  common  tendency  is  to  incorporate  some  system  into  the  curri- 
culum with  no  articulation  to  the  other  lines  of  instruction.  Drawing, 
music,  science,  and  writing  are  distinct  and  independent  items.  The 
specialist's  work  goes  no  farther  than  the  brief  period  set  apart  to  her 
subject  From  such  conditions  as  this  results  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  from  special  teachers. 

These  teachers  should  be  broad  enough  in  their  view  to  take  the  sys- 
tems they  have  mastered,  and  intertwine  them  into  an  inseparable  union 
with  the  entire  course  of  study.  The  teacher  of  writing  should  extend 
his  interests  to  the  entire  writing  of  the  school  in  all  subjects,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  should  make  the  instruction  of  his  hour  impart  some  helpful- 
ness to  the  mastery  of  other  exercises.  Drawing  should  supplement 
science,  geography,  literature,  and  numbera  Music,  oral  reading,  and  lit- 
erature may  be  intimately  allied.  Nature  study  should  be^  in  touch  with 
every  subject  the  course  involves.  It  should  be  the  high  aim  of  the 
special  teacher  to  concentrate  the  course  of  study  through  her  work  rather 
tnan  to  specialize  and  magnify  her  subject 
19 
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The  iutrodnction  of  special  teachers  has  resulted  in  a  serious  crowding 
of  work,  and  in  making  school  programs  rigid  and  formal.  The  escape 
from  this  evil  must  be  sought  in  changing  the  special  teachers  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  supervisors,  and  requiring  in  the  regular  teachers  adequate 
qualifications  to  give  instruction  in  all  subjects  the  course  presents.  Ab 
supervisors  their  time  and  effort  will  be  largely  given  to  planning,  out- 
lining, and  instructing  teachers.  The  grade  teacher  will  have  full  charge 
of  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

Much  of  the  work,  as  in  music  and  physical  culture,  may  then  be  accom- 
plished as  incidental  features  of  the  program;  other  subjects  will  find 
ready  coalescence;  isolation  of  topics  in  the  course  of  instruction  will  give 
way  to  concentration,  and  quality  of  teaching  may  come  to  be  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  quantity. 

The  evolution  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  order  of  presentation  of 
the  same  for  the  elementary  schools  is  still  advancing.  The  ideal  may 
never  be  fully  realized  in  actual  experience,  but  at  present  important 
modifications  are  being  wrought  out.  In  this  development  the  special 
teacher  has  been  and  is  destined  to  be  an  important  factor.  Her  highest 
office,  "however,  will  not  be  in  magnif3nng  her  own  subjects,  but  in  harmo- 
nizing, in  unifying,  and  in  concentrating  all  the  instruction  of  the  school 


A   UNIFORM   COURSE   OP   STUDY   FOR  ALL    THE    SCHOOLS   OF   THE 

STATE. 

8UPT.   M.  A.   WHITNEY,  YPSILANTI. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  a  large  number  of  the  schools  of  our  State 
have  either  no  course  of  study,  or  else  a  very  poor  one?  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  having  a  course  of  study?  Some  may  be  able  to  work,  as 
Samuel  Thurber  does  in  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Boston,  without  any 
course  of  study;  but  I  dare  say  the  most  of  us  would  prefer  something  for 
a  guide.  Granted,  then,  that  every  school  should  have  a  course  of  study, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every  school  should  have  the  best  possible 
course. 

I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  without  fear  of  many  disagreeing  with  me, 
that  only  a  very  few  schools  have  the  best  possible  course  of  study.  Per- 
haps your  school  has,  but  how  about  the  school  of  your  neighbor?  You 
all  have  doubtless  examined  a  great  many  courses  of  study,  but  did  you 
ever  examine  one  that  you  were  entirely  willing  to  adopt?  I  think  not.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  man  ever  drew  up  a  course  of  study  that  was  the 
best  possible. 

I  will  venture  the  statement  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  least,  that  the 
majority  of  the  courses  of  study  in  our  schools  are  prepared  with  but  little 
view  to  pedagogical  principles,  and  by  those  who  do  not  possess  any 
extended  knowledge  of  the  history  and  science  of  education.  There  are  a 
few  teachers  even  in  Michigan,  who  haven't  yet  received  sufficient  inspir- 
ation to  fit  them  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  on  scientific  principles 
(Let  me  here  state  that  what  I  mean  by  a  course  of  study  is  something 
more  than  a  brief  outline  of  subjects,  as  you  will  see  before  I  am  through.) 
How  many  of  us  who  have  been  dabbling  with  courses  of  study,  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  order  of  studies.  How  many  have  even  read  Hill 
and  Spencer  on  these  subjects?  I  hope  we  all  have,  but  some  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  best  course  of  study  Her- 
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bart  saye,  *'  A  perfect  regularity  in  the  seqnence  of  studies,  adapted  to  all 
requirements,  was  to  me  the  ideal  which  ilooked  upon  as  the  ever  present 
means  of  insuring  to  all  instruction  its  real  efficacy.  It  was  the  discovery 
of  the  sequence,  of  the  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  what  was  to  be 
learned  synchronously  and  what  consecutively,  which  formed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  Festalozzi's  chief  aim." 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  a  recent  paper,  gives  these  char- 
acteristics of  a  good  school  program:  "It  is  one,"  said  he, "  which  presents 
subjects  at  that  time  and  in  that  order  which  awakens  and  sustains  interest, 
which  prosecutes  each  subject  with  sufficient  consecutiveness  and  thorough- 
ness to  develop  power  and  mastery  over  its  principles  and  methods,  and 
which  affords  sufficient  variety  to  draw  out  the  different  sides  of  each 
individual  and  the  different  capacities  of  different  individuals." 

These,  then,  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  course  of  study;  such  a  course 
every  school  ought  to  have.  Both  these  well  known  educators  mention 
the  sequence  of  studies  apparently  with  especial  emphasis.  We  have  been 
giving  quite  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  hoto  in  education,  but  not 
until  very  recently,  at  least,  have  we  considered  as  we  should  the  what  and 
the  when.  Hence,  I  say,  some  of  us  who  have  the  making  of  courses  of 
study  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  we  should  be. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  our  high  school  courses  of  study  (I 
speak  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the  superintendent  )need  not  give  us  much 
trouble;  that  is,  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  ready  made  article  which 
I  believe  to  be  nearly  always  inferior  to  tnat  made  to  order.  But  our  high 
school  courses,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  dictated  from  the  wrong  source 
and  on  the  wrong  principles.  We«ehould  plan  them  more  with  reference 
to  the  high  school  pupils  and  what  they  need  while  in  the  high  school,  and 
less  with  reference  to  what  is  to  come  later,  in  the  college  course. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  "  close  articulation  "  between  the  high  schools 
and  the  hi&:her  institutions  of  learning;  but  when  we  have  reached  the 
point,  as  we  now  seem  to  have  done,  where  our  high  schools  are  considered 
to  exist  wholly  for  the  training  of  students  to  enter  the  university,  it  is 
time  to  look  about  us  to  see  if  we  are  all  right.  Our  high  school  courses 
of  study  are  dictated  largely  at  present  by  specialists  in  the  various 
branches,  and  I  am  not  reaay  to  admit  that  they  are  always  the  broadest 
minded  men.  The  work  of  the  conferences  appointed  by  the  C!ommittee 
of  Ten  was  valuable;  but  you  must  admit  that  nearly  all  who  sat  in  those 
conferences  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  the  proi>er  persons 
to  construct  our  school  program.  It  needed  the  careful  pruning  of  an 
Eliot  and  a  Harris  to  make  them  even  reasonable. 

Now,  if  I  have  made  these  points  clear, — that  we  need  a  course  of  study, 
that  it  should  be  arranged  on  pedagofi:ical  principles,  and  that  few,  at  least 
not  all,  who  have  the  control  of  schools  are  qualified  to  prepare  such  a 
course,  I  wish  to  ask  who,  then,  is  competent  to  prepare  our  courses  of 
study?  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  Prof.  Hinsdale 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  when,  after  some  of  his 
well  stated  premises,  he  very  facetiously  drew  the  conclusion  that  only 
professors  or  pedagogy  are  competent  to  prepare  courses  of  study.  But 
we  are  not  ready  to  accept  a  ready  made  article  even  from  our  professors 
of  pedagogy,  any  more  than  we  are  ready  to  do  it  from  the  specialists  in 
our  universities.  A  course  of  study  should  embody  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  educators,  and  they  do  not  all  occupy  chairs  of  pedagogy  by  any 
means.    Let  our  pedagogical  friends  furnish  the  theory!  ^  7^^  please,  and 
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our  best  saperintendents  and  teachers  furnish  the  practice,  and  our 
specialists  furnish  something  of  method,  and  I  think  together  we  misht 
construct  a  very  respectable  course  of  study,  which  all  wul  be  pleased  to 
adopt;  and  then  we  will  have  what  I  started  out  to  discuss — ^A  Uniform 
Course  of  Study. 

I  would  not  argue  for  a  uniform  course  of  study  which  would  be  obliga- 
tory upon  all  schools.  By  no  means.  But  we  should  have  something 
which  would  be  in  a  measure  a  gauge  by  which  the  status  of  education 
could  be  approximately  determined, — a  standard  by  which  schools  can 
measure  themselves,  both  as  to  matter  and  method.  A  sort  of  report  ot 
a  Committee  of  Ten  which  would  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  in 
respect  to  amount  of  work  required ,  and  give  valuable  suggestions  on 
method,  would  be  an  excellent  thing  in  our  State.  If  we  could  have  a  per- 
manent commission  composed  of  broadest  minded  men,  who  should  give 
to  us  wanderers  in  the  wilderness  manna  of  this  kind,  I  am  sure  we  would 
not  be  found  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people. 

Now,  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such 
uniformity,  provided  it  could  be  secured.  Pres.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Saratoga  in  1892,  just  before  the  Committee  of 
Ten  had  been  appointed,  said  ux)on  this  point:  "I  urge  that  uniformity 
is  desirable,  so  far  as  it  means  selection  of  subjects  which  may  wisely  be 
included  in  each  grade,  the  specification  of  the  time  to  be  given  to  those 
subjects,  and  the  prescription  of  the  methods  of  instruction  appropriate  to 
each.  And,  finally,  I  believe  that  the  most  hopeful  way  of  bringing 
about  that  desirable  uniformity,  is  through  recommendations  as  to  selec- 
tion, definition,  time,  allotment,  and  method,  which  shall  proceed  from 
judicious  experts." 

In  a  recent  manual  of  the  high  schools  of  a  neighboring  State  which 
has  a  high  school  board  and  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  all  schools,  this 
question  is  asked,  *'  What  advantages  are  there  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
course  of  study  provided  in  the  manual?"  The  question  is  answered  as 
follows: 

(a)  "  It  is  systematic  and  progressive." 

( b )  "  It  is  divided  into  clearly  distinguished  forms  or  sections  into  which 
admission  is  gained  by  passing  certain  definite  tests. 

(c)  (And  by  far  the  most  important).  "  It  is  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence and  study." 

It  is  a  principle,  I  think,  well  established  in  modem  pedagogy,  that  the 
development  of  the  child  follows  the  development  of  the  race.  But  it  is 
a  principle,  I  doubt  not,  fully  as  well  established,  that  we  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
the  most  important  point  of  all,  that  in  a  uniform  course  of  study  we  could 
bring  to  bear  the  best  thought  of  the  best  thinkers,  and  the  best  experience 
of  the  most  practical  educators. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


COMMB.   H.  C.   LOTT,   ANTRIM  COUNTY. 

To  every  one  who  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  public  schools  and  who 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  in  them,  the  question 
often  presents  itself,  how  may  the  energy  be  applied  that  the  work  may  be 
more  effective;  wh'at  plans  and  devices  will  assist  in  attaining  the  desired 
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end;  in  what  manner  may  the  cooperation  of  all  the  forces  that  exist  be 
secared,  that  the  schools  may  be  made  just  what  they  ought  to  be?  Exper- 
ience has  proved  that  these  results  are  generally  attained  when  the  teach- 
ers in  charge  are  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  trained  for  their  work; 
when  they  have  a  well  defined  purpose  to  be  wrought  out  and  are  endowed 
with  a  proper  amount  of  force  and  push. 

While  the  advantages  of  a  special  training  for  the  work  of  teaching  are 
recognized  by  all,  ihe  opportunities  for  obtaining  these  advantages  are  in 
too  many  cases  limited. .  Many  teachers,  especially  in  our  rural  schools, 
have  received  no  training  whatever,  and  have  taken  up  the  work  without 
special  preparation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  institute  to  assist  these 
teachers  in  obtaining  the  principles  that  underlie  the  science  of  teaching 
and  school  management,  and  in  this  capacity  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
our  educational  system.    It  is  the  rural  teacher's  training  school. 

That  the  institute  may  be  most  effective,  it  is  necessary  that  the  work 
done  should  be  of  such  a  character  and  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  easily  put  into  practice.  The  conditions  and  environments  of 
schools  in  different  localities  are  so  varied  that  special  help  is  required 
for  peculiar  needs.  The  principal  instruction  of  the  institute  should  be 
along  the  line  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  pedagogy  and  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  shown  in  actual  class  work.  Its  purpose  is  not  primarily  to 
prepare  for  examination,  but  to  train  for  teaching,  and  to  this  end  should 
the  work  be  directed. 

One  week  affords  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  attempt  to  present  all  the 
subjects  found  in  the  school  curriculum.  It  would  be  better,  with  the 
advanced  section  at  least,  to  have  a  course  of  work  outlined,  to  extend 
through  two  or  three  years  and  to  treat  the  given  subjects  at  the  stated 
time,  supplementing  with  general  lessons  and  exercises. 

It  might  be  practicable  to  unite  two  or  more  counties  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  small  in  a  joint  institute,  extending  the  time  to  two 
weeks  and  thus  affording  all  the  benefits  of  the  increased  advantages. 

Much  depends  on  the  manner  of  doing  the  work  The  former  method 
of  lecture  giviug  and  verbatim  note  taking,  which  savored  of  the  notion 
that  the  institute  was  held  for  the  edification  of  the  conductors  and  a 
vague,  undefined  something  for  the  teachers,  has  passed  away,  and  the  sec- 
tion work  with  class  room  methods  has  taken  its  place.  That  the  present 
system  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  former,  is  attested  by  all  the 
teachers  who  attend ;  as  to  the  results,  le^  the  commissioners  ot  schools  tes- 
tify,— they  who  are  brought  into  the  closest  relationship  with  the  schools 
and  teachers  and  have  the  opportunitv,  through  the  entire  year,  to  observe 
the  methods  and  plans  suggested  in  the  institute  that  have  been  put  into 
practice. 

The  institute  should  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  as  a  model 
school;  as  such,  the  various  (questions  in  regard  to  schoolmanagf  ment  will 
arise  and  will  furuish  a  practical  basis  for  suggestions.  The  attention  given 
to  signals,  easy  and  regular  movement  to  and  from  seats,  assignment  of 
lessoDs  and  the  skilful  handling  of  subjects  in  a  class  exercise,  cannot 
help  but  influence  in  the  right  direction.  Thus,  a  school  may  be  observed 
in  actual  working  condition. 

As  to  the  instructors  in  charge,  they  must  be  iecuihers.  A  model  school 
presupposes  a  model  teacher.  As  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools 
demand  especial  attention,  the  instructors  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  condition  and  needs  of  these  teachers;  they  must  be  able  to  adapt 
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their  instractions  to  these  conditions  and  needs;  they  mnst  have  a  keen 
sympathy  for  those  less  favored  with  opportunities  for  improvement.  They 
mnst  be  alive,  vigorous,  enthusiastic,  and  should  be  able  to  cause  the  work 
to  move  along  from  first  to  last  without  hesitation  or  delay.  From  a  per- 
sonal  contact  with  sach  instructors  for  a  week  or  two  in  actual  class 
work,  teachers  will  have  a  greater  respect  for  the  calling  in  which  they 
are  engaged;  they  will  feel  more  keenly  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them. 

The  institute  should  be  held  at  a  place  the  most  easily  accessible  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  at  a  time  most  suitable  to  them.  The  time 
must  necessarily  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  but  when  the  place 
and  time  is  appointed,  every  teacher  should  resolve  to  be  present  and  should 
do  so  with  purpose  strong  enough  to  command  its  fulfillment.  The  teach- 
ers must  attend.  If  not  impelled,  then  they  must  be  compelled  or  cease 
to  be  teachers.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the 
institutes  held  during  the  past  year,  that  the  increased  attendance  over 
previous  years  shows  the  teachers'  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

The  plan  of  supporting  the  institute  by  means  of  the  annual  fee  paid  by 
the  candidates  examined,  supplemented  by  State  aid,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  can  be  devised.  From  principle,  the  State  ought  to  support  the  insti- 
tute without  any  tax  on  teachers;  and  this  it  can  well  afford  to  do,  as  it 
receives,  by  the  better  training  of  its  future  citizens,  many  times  the 
amount  expended.  But,  with  the  abrogation  of  the  institute  fee,  the  bars 
will  be  let  down  and  the  places  of  examination  will  be  filled  by  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  meet  the  required  conditions  and  who  write  merely  for 
the  novelty,  the  board  of  examiners  will  be  burdened  with  the  added 
work,  and  no  one  be  benefited  in  the  least  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
teachers  prefer  the  present  plan,  considering  the  fee  not  as  a  tax,  but  as 
part  payment  for  the  training  and  help  they  receive. 

The  hope  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  proper  instruction  and  training 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  city  children,  but  to 
those  of  the  country  as  well.  All  require  the  care  of  the  well-trained 
teacher.  To  the  institute  the  teachers  must  look  for  aid  in  preparing  for 
their  work. 

Mav  the  time  soon  come  when  the  country  boys  and  girls  will  share 
equally  with  those  of  the  town  and  city,  in  the  advantages  of  beautiful 
grounds  and  surroundings,  well  ventilated  and  pleasant  school  rooms,  and 
well  trained  professional  teachers. 

VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP. 
HABBY  HOUSTON,  SAGINAW,  E.   S. 

We  have  been  teaching  writing  for  many  years  with  a  slant  of  about 
fifty-two  degree&  Other  nations  bave  differed  with  us.  In  Belgium  the 
limit  has  been  eighty  degrees;  in  Germany  a  slant  of  seventy  degrees  was 
thought  the  proper  thing;  while  in  England  some  authorities  have  said 
that  a  slant  of  forty-five  degrees  should  be  maintained. 

Directions  for  assuming  the  proper  position  when  writing,  have' been 
more  varied  than  the  standards  for  slant.  I  think  at  least  four  different 
positions  have  been  advocated  and  taught  in  our  country.  A  reform  is 
now  rapidly  sweeping  across  this  continent  which  says  the  best  slant  is  no 
slant  at  all,  and  the  best  and  only  position  is  the  square  front  position. 
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Theee  are  not  new  and  nnheard  of  ideas,  as  some  would  have  ns  sup- 
pose. Vertical  writing  was  practiced  by  aU  nations  up  to  about  fifteen 
hundred,  and  by  some  for  many  years  after.  About  this  time  the  style  of 
writing  from  which  our  present  style  is  taken,  was  introduced  into  Italy 
and  is  known  as  the  Italian  hand.  The  old  charters  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 'give  us  ample  proof  that  our  fore- 
fathers wrote  a  round,  upright  hand  and  a  very  legible  one. 

The  writing  of  today  is  not  what  it  should  be,  notwithstanding  we  have 
paid  great  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  what  it  should  be,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  pupils  are  able  to  fill  their  books  with  a  fine  copper- 
plate hand.  A  prominent  journalist  who  receives  manuscripts  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  recently  made  the  remark  that  anything  which 
would  improve  the  writing  of  Americans  would  certainly  be  of  great  ben- 
efit. A  special  committee  of  the  Boston  school  board,  in  their  published 
report  on  penmanship,  make  the  statement  that  the  writing  of  the  average 
grammar  school  graduate  would  not  receive  the  commendation  of  business 
men. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  prime  requisite  of  writing  is  legibility. 
That  vertical  writing  is  more  legible  than  slanting,  and  also  that  it  is  the 
most  legible  writing  that  can  be  produced,  needs  but  little  demonstration. 
A  simple  comparison  of  the  two  styles  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Anyone 
who  will  compare  a  page  of  vertical  with  a  page  of  slanting  will  see  that 
the  vertical  is  more  legible.  It  can  be  read  almost  as  easily  as  print. 
Where  this  style  is  used,  the  teachers  say  they  can  read  the  written  work 
of  pupils  easier,  and  that  they  experience  less  difficulty  and  fatigue  in  look- 
ing over  examination  papers.  The  English  civil  service  require  it  on 
account  of  its  superior  legibility.  It  is  taught  in  the  schools  for  librarians 
in  this  country  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  also  geometrically  true  that 
vertical  writing  is  more  legible.  As  lines  are  inclined  from  the  vertical, 
they  approach  one  another  and  become  less  distinct.  In  vertical  writing 
we  have  the  maximum  width  between  the  lines;  it  is  therefore'  the  most 
legible  writing  that  can  be  produced. 

Ooupled  with  and  inseparable  from  legibility,  is  the  element  of  speed. 
This  is  the  subject  of  more  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  than  any  other  point.  Many  slanting  writers  try  to  prove 
their  point  in  the  following  manner:  they  write  a  little  of  the  vertical 
style  and,  not  being  accustomed  to  it,  find  it  rather  difficult;  the;^  there- 
fore arise  and  declare  the  whole  system  a  slow  one.  By  comparing  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  different  writers  who  use  both  styles,  we  might 
get  at  the  real  truth.  Business  men,  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  business, 
write  nearer  the  vertical  than  they  do  our  standard  of  fifty-two  degrees. 
The  editor  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  collected  over  fifiy  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  writing,  and  found  only  one  who  wrote  with  as  great  a  slant 
as  that  which  we  have  been  teaching.  In  any  kind  of  business,  the  more 
speed  required  in. writing,  the  nearer  the  vertical  it  will  be.  Journalists 
and  telegraph  operators  nirnish  proof  of  the  above  statement,  for  they  are 
compelled  to  write  very  rapidly  and  invariably  write  the  vertical  style. 
What  is  known  among  operators  as  good  writing,  is  a  round,  upright  hand. 
Good,  because  it  is  easily  read  and  easily  written.  These  men  cannot  hold 
their  positions  unless  they  can  write  rapidly,  and  they  write  the  vertical 
style  because  it  enables  them  to  do  better  work  and  more  of  it.  The  pen 
point  travels  over  less  space  when  the  Vertical  script  is  used,  hence  they 
can  do  it  in  less  time. 
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Vertical  writinR  is  written  with  no  unnatural  strain  on  the  eyes,  hand,  or 
body,  and  is  conducive  to  better  health.  That  our  pupils  do  sit  in  an 
awkward  and  unhealthf  ul  position  when  writing,  can  be  proven  by  a  glance 
into  any  of  our  school  rooma  A  number  of  th^  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men  of  England  and  Germany  say  that  shortsightedness,  spinal 
curvature,  and  nervous  diseases  are  contracted  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
school  period.  They  also  declare  that  slanting  writing  is  largely  the  cause. 
Some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  these  statements,  but  they  should  at  least 
demand  our  careful  consideration  and  respect. 

When  pupils  sit  with  either  the  right  or  left  side  at  the  desk,  one  shoul- 
der is  higher  than  the  other,  the  body  and  neck  are  twisted,  and  an  unequal 
strain  is  put  upon  the  eyes.  The  eyes  prefer  to  follow  lines  in  the  visual 
plane  or  pendicular  to  it.  When  the  front  position  is  used  and  the  slant- 
ing script  written,  the  paper  is  turned  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees.  The  head  will  then  lop  over  to  the  left,  till  an  imaginary  line 
connecting  the  eyes  and  the  lines  on  the  paper  are  parallel.  With  the 
square  front  {XMition,  with  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  desk  parallel,  the 
body  and  head  are  apt  to  be  kept  erect  Both  eyes  are  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  the  page  and,  from  actual  experience  in  teaching  both  sys- 
tems, I  find  pupils  sit  in  a  far  better  ixxsition  when  the  vertical  script  is 
used. 

After  thorough  discussion  and  careful  consideration,  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  it  for 
hyffienic  reasons.  Physical  culture  teachers  recognize  its  hygienic  value 
and  favor  it.  If  vertical  writing  presented  no  other  advantage  over  slant- 
ing, this  alone  oucht  to  insure  its  introduction  into  our  schools. 

The  majority  of  primary  teachers  say  that  children  on  entering  school 
naturally  write  the  vertical  style.  Superintendents  of  schools  say  that  it 
is  not  natural  for  pupils  to  write  the  slanting  band.  These  facts  make  it 
evident  that  vertical  writing  is  easier  to  teach.  Much  time  and  energy 
are  saved  on  the  subject  of  slant  alone.  Pen  holding  is  simplified.  Pupils 
naturally  turn  their  hands  to  the  right  to  about  the  required  position  for 
vertical  writing,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Vertical  writing  should  be  principally  executed  with  the  muscles  of  the 
fore  arm,  the  same  as  slanting;  but  the  movement  is  chiefly  a  rotary  one, 
and  is  far  superior  in  point  ot  economy  and  ease  of  execution  to  the  swing- 
ing, or  hinge  like  movement,  in  slanting  writing. 

The  transition  from  script  to  print  is  much  easier,  and  thus  vertical 
writing  becomes  an  aid  in  teaching  reading. 

The  questions  of  one  year  ago  were,  "  What  is  this  stir  about  vertical 
writing?  Will  it  ever  meet  the  commendation  of  educators  in  our  coun- 
try?" These  are  not  questions  of  today,  for  vertical  writing  is  here  and 
here  to  stay.  Few  educational  reforms  ever  swept  the  country  as  quickly 
or  met  with  the  favor  that  this  is  meeting  today.  It  receives  the  com- 
mendation of  business  men  everywhere.  Pupils  and  teachers  are  pleased 
with  it.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  place  where  it  has  been  tried  and  they 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  slanting  system.  Many  prominent  superintendents 
of  schools  have  declared  in  favor  of  it.  As  one  writer  has  said,  "Nothing 
but  the  eternal  yesterday  will  prevent  its  introduction  into  our  schools." 

W.  R  Lyon,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Detroit  schools,  presented 
some  of  the  counter  arguments  favoring  slanting  writing;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  association,  the  following  article  from  his  pen  is 
inserted  here. 
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PENMANSHIP. 


W.  F.  LYON,  DETBOIT. 

A  glance  backward  over  the  history  of  writing  reveals  some  very  inter- 
esting  facts  which,  if  time  would  permit,  might  be  profitably  discussed. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  a  Detroit  paper  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  writing  of  to-day  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  four  hundred  years  ago; 
and  very  frequently  in  the  past  year,  it  has  been  said  that  our  writing  ia 
deteriorating.  Let  us  look  back  four  hundred  years.  Then  it  was  that 
men  called  scribes  performed  the  offices  which  our  typewriters  fill  to>day. 
In  tl^e  year  1500,  writing  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  people  of  rank 
— eminent  persons  or  scholars.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Charlemagne 
could  not  write  his  name.  Specimens  from  autograph  letters  written  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  resemble  very  'much  the 
attempts  of  a  ten  year  old  school  boy  of  the  present  time  to  write  Greek. 
Examples  of  private  penmanship  of  this  epoch  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
confined  to  eminent  persons  or  scholars.  In  the  year  1516,  the  aldermen 
of  London  and  the  privy  councilors  were  commanded  to  go  the  rounds  of 
all  the  wards,  and  examine  the  handwriting  of  "every  person  that  could 
write,"  with  the  view  to  discover  a  "  seditious  paper  that  had  been  stuck 
up  in  St  Faurs."  In  a  book  addressed  to  country  gentleman  about  this 
time  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  it  is  suggested  that  those  gentlemen 
who  could  not  write,  might  note  down  anything  they  particularly  wished 
to  remember  by  cutting  certain  notches  in  a  stick. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  marks  an  epoch  in  the  improvement  of 
writing— the  queen  was  very  fond  of  practicing  writing,  botl  in  English 
and  Greek.  To  develop  the  principles  of  this  fine  Italian  style,  as  it  waa 
termed,  it  became  necessary  to  acquire  great  freedom  of  hand,  to  form 
each  letter  with  precision  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  write  rapidly.  But 
the  conventional  method  of  forming  the  letters  being  once  established, 
the  act  of  leaning  thl^m  to  the  right  greatly  facilitated  the  freedom  of 
execution. 

Upon  examination  of  all  specimens  of  writing  and  penmanship  pre- 
served, it  is  very  evident  that,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whatever  writing  was  attempted  was  little  more  than  printing,  each  letter 
being  made  separately.  The  masses  did  not  even  attempt  to  write;  even 
the  nobility  trusted  this  to  scribes  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also 
very  evident  that,  at  about  the  time  letters  were  connected  in  words,  the 
sloping  band  first  appeared;  and  the  reason  given  at  the  time  was  that  it 
facilitated  the  freedom  of  band  and  rapidity  of  execution.  And  as  soon  aa 
it  was  found  that  letters  could  be  connected  in  words  and  that  words  could 
be  written  with  freedom  and  rapidity,  the  art  of  writing  letters  and  writ- 
ing in  general,  seemed  to  spread  rapidly,  reaching  even  the  lower  classes. 

Edward  Cocker,  bom  in  the  year  1631,  seems  to  have  had  much  to  do 
in  shaping  the  English  handwriting.  He  was  very  instrumental  in 
developing  what  is  now  known  as  the  English  round  hand,  which  was  con- 
sidered at  that  time  and  for  years  afterward,  a  graceful  and  rapid  style; 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  very  slow  and  labored  when  compared  with  our 
present  American  style.  In  the  round  hand,  all  the  down  strokes  were 
made  uniformly  very  I^avy,  and  for  years  it  retained  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  printing  style  in  use  previous  to  the  year  1600.   It  was  very 
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plain,  bat  so  slow  that  it  was  said,  "  If  a  man  were  to  write  a  thirty  day 
note,  it  would  be  due  before  he  finished  writing^  it."  As  business  increased 
the  demand  was  made  for  some  style  that  could  be  written  more  rapidly. 
Then  the  angular  hand  was  produced  (I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  give  the 
author  of  this  style),  and  was  found  to  be  very  rapid,  but  was  not  legible. 
A  compromise  was  finally  made,  which  resulted  in  the  semi-angular  style. 
It  was  very  legible  and  could  be  written  with  great  ease  and  very  rapidly. 

During  all  these  changes,  from  the  year  1400  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, as  a  historian  tells  us,  to  ''  lean  it  over  to  facilitate  freedom  and 
rapidity,"  never  has  there  been  a  question  about  slanting  writing  until 
very  recently. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  baby  was  born  near  Feekskill  on  the  Hudson,  who  was 
destined  to  influence  the  writing  of  this  country  more  than  any  other  one 
person.  When  but  a  boy,  his  whole  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  form  letters. 
His  father  lived  near  a  shoe  shop,  and  the  boy  spent  many  an  hour  writ- 
ing upon  the  new  leather.  Whenever  the  shoemaker  received  a  new  lot, 
he  would  send  word  for  this  boy,  who  would  go  down  and  work  until  every 
available  space  was  filled  with  his  characters. 

One  day  a  neighbor  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  market  his  grain,  and  if 
he  wouldgive  him  the  pennies  which  he  had  earned,  he  would  buj^  him  some 
paper.  The  pennies  were  brought  and  given  to  him.  The  tnp  required 
several  days  and  the  boy  looked  with  great  anxiety  and  anticipation  for 
the  return  of  this  friend.  Finally,  the  evening  came  when  he  was  to  return; 
the  boy  waited  until  quite  late,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  go  to  bed; 
about  midnight  the  man  and  paper  arrived,  when  the  boy  got  up  and 
dressed,  made  a  pen  from  a  quill,  and  worked  until  daylight  upon  that 

Eaper.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  mother  moved  with  her 
imily  to  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio.  There  the  boy  could  not  have  the 
advantage  of  new  leather  in  the  shoe  shop,  and  paper  was  farther  away 
than  before;  but  his  home  was  near  Lake  Erie,  and  upon  the  smooth  sand 
of  the  beach  in  summer,  and  the  sndw  and  ice  in  winter,  this  boy  worked 
out  the  ^stem  of  penmanship  which  has  heralded  his  name  around  the 
world.  This  system  has  entered  every  school  and  every  family  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Florida  to  the  North  Fole,  or  would  have  gone  to 
the  North  Fole  if  Feary's  expedition  had  not  failed.  It  is  largely  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe.  The  author  called  it  the  semi-angular  sys* 
tem,  his  pupils  gave  it  the  name  Spencerian.  To  Piatt  R.  Spencer's 
enthusiastic  zeal,  artistic  taste,  wonderfully  poetic  nature,  and  consummate 
skill,  America  owes  and  will  ever  give  her  proudest  honors  for  that  beauti- 
ful, flowing,  easy,  legible,  and  rapid  style,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
school  boy  to  attain,  and  the  boast  of  the  business  man  to  possess.  To 
this  precocious  youth,  every  smooth,  oval  shaped  pebble  was  a  part  of  his 
great  system.  The  waves  of  the  great  lake  taught  him  the  sweep  of  his 
masterful  curves,  and  the  ever  onward  motion  of  the  waters  gave  him  a 
lesson  in  movement  The  leaf  upon  the  tree  gave  him  a  new  hint  of  grace 
and  beauty.  These  he  wrought  into  his  lessons  with  such  wonderful  mag- 
netism that  his  pupils  were  never  known  to  lose  interest,  but  went  out 
from  his  lessons  with  a  greater  love  for  nature  and  a  broader  view  of  life, 
and  with  the  impress  upon  their  soub  that  the  Spencerian  writing  must 
have  been  the  style  used  by  the  Almighty  when  he  wrote  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Dr.  White,  in  nis  recent  book,  thus  alludes  to  him:  "When 
he  went  to  the  board,  he  did  not  have  to  call  attention  to  the  work,  but 
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every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him.  The  master  was  there  and  that  was 
sufficient"  « 

Hundreds  have  tried  to  improve  upon  this  system,  and  when  some  new 
light  springs  up  advertising  something  new,  he  has  only  to  look  back  over 
some  of  Mr.  Spencer's  practice  paper  and  he  finds  there  the  germ.  As 
illustrating  his  tact  and  ability,  allow  me  to  cite  one  instance.  ^  At  one 
time  a  youth  fresh  from  the  plow  came  to  him  to  learn  to  write.  His 
hands  were  large  and  rough;  he  began  work  with  a  good  deal  of  energy 
but,  after  having  struggled  with  the  curves  and  ovals  for  three  months, 
became  discouraged  and  went  to  Mr.  Spencer  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  say- 
ing "  I  can't  do  it;  I  am  going  home."  The  teacher,  in  his  kind  way, 
showed  him  that  what  he  needed  was  to  use  his  will  power.  The  young 
man  straightened  himself  up,  and  bringing  his  hand  down  emphatically 
on  the  table,  said  "  I  will,"  and  he  did.  That  youth  was  the  immortal  J. 
W.  Lusk,  afterward  one  of  the  finest  all-round  penmen  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  school  45  years  ago  (this  does  not  apply  to 
the  ladies'  present,)  recall  the  writing  class  in  the  old  red  school  house. 
The  copy-books  were  made  by  our  mothers — taking  one  or  two  sheets  of 
foolscap  paper,  folding  it  into  the  shape  of  one  of  our  modern  copy-books, 
covering  it  with  brown  paper,  sewing  it  and  then  cutting  the  folds.  The 
teachers'  ^enerall^  wrote  the  copies  after  school. 

A  very  intereetmg  article  of  material  was  the  pen;  it  was  made  from  the 
goose  quill,  and  a  part  of  the  teacher's  fitness  consisted  in  her  ability  to 
make  or  mend  a  pen.  I  understand  that,  at  her  examination,  she  was 
required  to  perform  these  two  operations.  A  good  sharp  x)enknif e  was  an 
important  article  in  every  ladies'  outfit  Goose  quills  and  quill  pens  were 
staple  articles  of  trade.  No  stock  of  goods  was  complete  without  these 
and  penknives. 

No  particular  system  was  followed.  Each  teacher  wrote  such  copies  as 
he  or  she  fancied,  (the  result  was  an  ever  changing  s^le)  and  I  remember 
a  copy  which  the  teacher  once  wrote  for  my  chum.  It  was  this:  ^'Charles 
is  beloved  by  his  teacher;"  and  I  wondered  why  she  did  not  write  the 
same  for  me  with  exception  of  the  name.  It  grieved  me  not  a  little, 
although  nothing  was  said. 

During  the  latter  years  of  our  civil  war  the  great  chain  of  the  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Business  Colleges  was  organized  and  stretched  itself  across 
the  continent  In  every  large  city  one  or  more  of  these  institutions  were 
planted,  and  for  many  years  penmanship  was  a  very  prominent  part  of  the 
education  in  these  schoola  Professors  of  Penmanship  were  turned  out 
until  the  land  was  flooded  with  them;  and,  although  many  of  these  profes- 
sors  knew  little  more  than  writing,  it  is  a  fact  tnat  the  writing  of  this 
country  has  steadily  improved  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  standard  for 
the  world.  American  copy-books  are  sold  dl  over  Europe  where  the 
English  language  is  taught  Thousands  of  them  are  sold  annually  in 
Japan.  We  have  today  more  expert  penmen  than  all  the  world  beside. 
More  than  this,  we  count  among  our  number  such  men  as  Lyman  Spencer, 
J.  W.  Flickinger,  C.  P.  Zaner,  J.  W.  Lusk,  John  D.  Williams,  A.  P.  Boot, 
H.  W.  Shaylor,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  ability  as  pen  artists  has  never 
been  equaled  in  any  country  at  any  time. 

These  business  colleges  and  these  skilled  penmen  have  shaped  the  writ- 
ing of  the  business  world;  and,  in  turn,  they  have  listened  to  the  demands 
of  business.    Business  demands  plain,  easy,  rapid  penmanship.    If  you 
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will  go  into  any  first-clasB  business  school  and  note  the  style  of  their  pen- 
manship, yon  will  find  it  of  the  very  simplest  form.  It  has  settled  down  to 
the  three  elements;  viz,  legibility,  ease,  rapidity. 

The  public  schools  occupy  such  a  relation  to  business  that  they  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  demands  of  the  business  man.  The  trouble  has 
been  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  have  looked  too  lightly  upon  the  advice 
of  the  men  who  have  to  work  for  a  living.  They  have  said,  cut  down  your 
writing,  make  it  simpler;  and  yet  the  school  teacher  has  held  to  the  double 
loops  of  W,  and  the  beginning  and  final  curves,  with  a  tenacity  which 
borders  on  insanity. 

When  I  began  work  in  Detroit  a  little  more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  began 
very  moderately  to  curtail,  i.  e.,  to  cut  off  the  tails  of  fhe  letters,  but  nearly 
all  of  the  older  teachers  opposed  me.  I  remember  very  well  one  morn- 
ing that,  while  I  was  talking  with  a  teacher  upon  the  subject  and  illustrat- 
ing my  point  upon  the  blackboard,  the  principal  came  in.  When  he  saw 
those  letters  he  said, ''  Those  letters  are  not  finished."  "  They  are  finished 
as  much  as  they  need  be,'-  I  said.  "  They  are  not  finished."  That  was  all 
he  could  say,  and  he  walked  out  of  the  room.  Neither  that  principal  nor 
teacher  are  in  school  today.  A  principal  from  another  city  came  to  visit 
us,  and  when  he  saw  our  writing  he  called  it  bob- tailed  writing.  Today 
our  rule  is,  (and  is  very  generally  followed),  do  not  make  an  unnecessary 
line.  I  met  one  of  our  boys  a  short  time  ago,  who  is  assistant  bookkeeper 
in  a  wholesale  house,  and  I  asked  him  how  the  men  liked  his  writing.  He 
said  they  liked  it  much  better  than  the  one  before  him,  because  it  was  so 
plain.  It  has  required  much  patience  and  not  a  little  perseverance  to 
bring  about  this  reform,  but  the  ease  with  which  the  children  write  and 
the  pleasure  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  their  work,  more  than  pays  for 
the  trouble.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  systems  or 
men,  but  to  take  up  the  general  subject  of  penmanship  as  related  to  our 
public  schools. 

There  are  certain  underlying  principles  which  must  be  observed  in  any 
work,  particularly  in  work  which  combines  the  mental  and  physical  as 
writing  does.  Where  the  head  and  the  hand  work  together,  there  must  be 
harmony  or  there  will  be  failure. 

Some  teachers  argue  that  form  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at;  that  the 
child  in  the  first  year  should  be  taught  and  required  to  make  the  accuraie 
forms  of  all  the  letters  without  regard  to  movement  Get  the  form  fixed 
in  the  mind  once  and  then  apply  the  movement,  and  your  writing  will 
always  be  exact.  Speed  will  come,  they  say,  when  the  form  is  established. 
Where  this  plan  has  been  followed  out,  the  child  made  a  very  beautiful 
copybook,  no  blots,  no  scribbling,  every  word  and  letter  very  carefully  and 
precisely  made.  Each  page  received  the  mark  of  approval  from  the  teacher^ 
and  the  copy  book  when  filled,  was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  carefully 
labeled  with  the  child^s  name,  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the  month. 
That  child  did  not  learn  to  wrHe\  he  learned  to  draw  in  the  copy  book;  he 
simply  imitated  the  copy;  he  cramped  his  hand  and  pinched  his  pen. 
The  writing  lesson  to  him,  unless  he  was  a  born  artist,  was  a  tiresome  task;, 
he  did  it  because  he  had  to.  When  it  was  over  he  was  greatly  relieved,, 
provided  the  teacher  did  not  scold  him  for  carelessness. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  miscellaneous  *work.  His  spellinGr  lesson  was 
studied  by  writintr  each  word  ten  times.  If  there  were  25  words,  it  required 
the  writing  of  250  words;  and  when  these  words  were  finally  dictated  ta 
him  by  the  teacher,  he  was  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  possible  in  order 
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to  write  the  words  and  definitions,  and  put  in  all  necessary  marks,  separate 
the  words  into  syllables,  etc.,  etc.  If  he  missed  any  words,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  after  school  and  write  those  misspelled  words  as  many  times 
as  the  teacher  saw  fit,  depending  sometimes  on  the  state  of  her  dyspepsia. 
For  whispering,  200  words  were  to  be  written ;  for  tnming  in  the  seat 
without  permission,  200  more;  for  snowballing,  200  more,  etc.  Time  is  too 
short  to  particular ize,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  teachers  have  been  known  to 
give  a  child  a  thoosand  words  to  write  after  school  as  a  punishment.  Not 
one  word  did  the  teacher  say  about  movement,  position,  or  penholding  at 
any  other  time  than  during  the  so-called  writing  lesson,  when  the  boy  was 
cop3ring  the  copy  at  the  head  of  the  page  in  his  copybook;  and  then  only 
when  she  could  spare  the  time  from  the  other  lesson  she  was  hearing,  or 
from  her  report  which  must  be  made  out  so  that  she  could  be  ready  to 
leave  as  soon  as  school  closed.  J^hen  she  wondered  why  this  boy  could 
not  write  so  that  it  could  be  read. 

Another  class  of  teachers  say  that  form  is  not  an  essential  element; 
movement  is  the  only  thing;  get  movement,  and  form  will  follow.  They 
say  that  writing  is  simply  a  gymnastic  exercise,  and  all  that  is  required  is 
to  make  the  hand  go;  and  so  they  throw  the  copybodk  aside,  take  a  lot  of 
loose  paper  and  practice  upon  ovals,  direct  ovals,  indirect  ovals,  loops  up 
and  down  and  sidewise.  Muscular  movement  is  all  their  theme.  *'  Never 
mind  how  your  writing  looks;  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end;  just  keep 
your  arm  moving.  It  makes  little  difference  how  you  sit  or  hold  your 
pen,  where  your  leet  are,  or  whether  you  have  any;  just  keep  your  hand 
going."    Freedom  is  the  fitreat  hobby  with  these  people. 

These  two  cases  may  be  regarded  as  extreme,  and  yet  they  both  exist  in 
our  schools  today;  and  in  each  there  is  some  good.  In  the  first  is  an 
element  of  careful  exactness,  in  the  second  is  an  element  of  careless 
freedom;  unite  the  two  and  you  will  have  what  has  been  very  properly 
called  careless  carefulness. 

There  must  be  an  ideal  form  planted  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  so 
thoroughly  planted  and  nourished  that  the  rush  of  business  will  never  com- 
pletely uproot  it.  This  planting  begins  when  that  child  enters  the  school 
room  for  the  first  time.  Place  before  him  then  and  always,  nothing  but 
perfect  forms;  call  his  attention  to  them.  Let  his  first  efforts  at  making 
those  forms  be  play;  make  them  attractive  to  him  by  putting  him  in  such 
an  attitude  and  by  giving  him  such  exercises  as  will  make  it  a  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspire  him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  really  doing 
something.  To  do  this  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  able  to  tell  the  height 
and  width  of  the  letters,  but  she  must  be  able  to  go  to  the  board  and  make 
them;  and  she  must  be  able  to  develop  the  proper  movement  in  the  child 
to  produce  them.  This  requires  preparation  for  the  work.  This  means 
that  the  examination  of  the  teacher  should  be  an  examination  into  the 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching  writing. 

One  question  should  be,  what  would  you  do  first,  if  you  had  a  class  of 
twenty  children  just  beginning  to  write.  Go  with  me,  if  you  please,  into 
this  b«tby  room.  Here  are  fifty  children  who  came  to  school  last  week  for 
the  first  time,  each  one  bringing  slate  and  pencil.  Miss  A.  has  them  all 
seated  and  has  already  ruled  the  slates  properly  and  told  them  that  the 
writing  teacher  was  coming  to  give  them  a  lesson.  As  we  step  into  the  door 
every  eye  will  be  upon  us.  '*  Good  morning.  Miss  A.  Good  morning, 
boys  and  girls."  (They  have  nearly  all  taken  up  their  pencils  by  this 
time.)    "You  may  lay  your  pencils  down;  we  are  not  quite  ready  for 
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them.  I  want  to  see  how  straight  you  can  sit.  (Just  see  their  eyes,  how 
they,  shine;  they  have  been  wanting  to  do  something  for  some  time.  We 
mnst  work  fast  now.)  Bight  in  the  middle  of  the  seat;  slide  back  jnst  as 
far  as  you  can  get  Now,  I  am  going  to  place  the  slates  on  this  row  of 
desks  just  as  I  want  yon  all  to  |nace  yours."  I  place  one  row  just  as  I 
want  them  and  look  over  the  others  to  see  that  they  are  right.  Holding 
up  a  piece  of  chalk,  I  say,  "  Now  see  what  I  do  with  this  chalk.  (I  make 
a  large  oval  upon  the  board,  then  take  a  slate  and  make  it  across  the  upper 
end  of  the  slate,  holding  it  up  so  that  all  may  see  it.)  You  see  it  is  a  big 
one,  isn't  it?  Would  you  like  to  make  it  on  your  slate?  (This  needs  no 
answer,  for  they  are  already  trying.)  Wait  now."  Then,  holding  my  pen- 
cil  in  my  hand  so  that  the  end  of  the  second  finger  is  about  one  inch  from 
the  point,  I  ask  them  to  take  theirs  in  the  same  way.  I  now  point  up  to 
the  ceiling,  then  over  to  the  right,  then  fwine  the  hand  over  the  desk  with- 
out touching  the  slate;  we  repeat  this  several  times.  Finally,  while  they 
are  swinging  the  hand  over  the  desk  I  say,  *'  Now  make  it  on  your  slates." 
They  do  not  need  a  second  invitation.  ]£very  pencil  goes  down  and  Miss 
A.  puts  her  hands  to  her  ears;  but  we  let  them  grind  away  until  I  com- 
mand '^  Stop,  pencils  idown."  Then  I  repeat  the  operation  and  while  they 
are  grinding  away,  I  move  briskly  arouna  among  tbem.  catching  a  hand 
here  and  there  and  giving  it  a  swing  in  the  right  direction,  and  so  on  to 
another.  Have  they  gotten  out  of  position?  Yea  "  Stop;  pencils  down. 
Clean  the  slates.  Position."  Ask  them  if  they  like  it  Look  at  their 
eyes  for  an  answer. 

Is  this  teaching  writing?  Yes.  Where  are  the  letters?  They  are 
coming. 

OcTme  in  again  in  three  our  four  days,  when  we  are  teaching  slanting 
straight  lines.  ''  Position.  Take  pencils.  Now  put  your  pencil  in  the 
corner  of  the  slate  farthest  from  you  and  draw  it  straight  toward  you.  I 
will  show  you  how  on  this  slate."  Now  another  to  the  left,  and  another, 
until  the  left  side  is  full  of  them.  Go  on  the  right  side,  shortening  it  up 
all  the  time.  Now  try  them  on  a  staff,  if  you  like.  Miss  A.  says  they 
can't  find  the  base  line.    All  right;  let  us  see. 

Go  back  now  and  cut  a  piece  out  of  this  oval  we  made  the  first  day. 
We  call  this  piece  the  right  curve.  Start  on  the  base  line  with  it,  go  up 
to  the  top  line,  come  down  with  straight  line,  and  stop  on  same  line  on 
which  you  started.  Do  they  find  it  better  ?  O  yes.  I  thought  so.  We  are 
now  in  line  to  begin  work;  we  have  a  very  enthusiastic  lot  of  workers. 
We  have  to  stop  and  have  them  lay  down  pencils  very  often  to  keep  them 
in  position,  but  they  are  getting  stronger. 

Miss  A.  says  we  have  been  here  a  whole  week  and  they  can't  make  a 
letter.  All  right  I  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Stop  them  often,  and  have  them 
lay  the  pencils  down.  It  will  rest  them,  and  when  they  take  it  up  they 
will  get  it  right. 

As  soon  as  they  get  this  exercise  of  the  right  curve  and  straight  line  so 
that  they  make  it  fairly  well,  we  will  begin  counting.  How  fast,  did  you 
say?  Just  a  little  faster  than  tbey  want  you  to.  Make  them  feel  that  you 
are  leading  them.  Go  no  faster  than  they  can  go,  but  faster  than  they 
think  they  can.  Do  we  use  slates?  Oh  yes  !  Why?  Because  they  are 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the  child  t6  begin  on.  The  first  writing 
lesson  was  given  on  two  *'  tables  of  stone,"  another  was  the  "  handwriting 
on  the  wall."  Slates  and  blackboards  are  the  two  indispensable  things  in 
teaching  little  children. 
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This  reminds  u&  of  a  story  told  by  Governor  Tod  of  Ohia  When  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day,  the  President  said  to  him,  '^  Gov- 
em6r,  I  see  you  spell  your  name  with  one  d,  when  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  it  written  with  two."  "  Well,"  the  Governor  replied, 
"  I  see  that  God  spells  his  name  that  way,  and  what  is  good  enough  for 
him  is  good  enoush  for  me."  And  so  we  say,  in  writing  we  preserve  the 
trio,  first,  slate — tnen  lead-pencil — then  pen.  We  hear  in  these  days  a 
great  deal  about  the  natural  way  of  doing  things.  How  many  people  are 
there  who  stand  naturally. 

Some  say  it  is  natural  for  children  to  turn  the  hand  over  on  the  side. 
Why  do  they  do  it?  Simply  because  they  take  too  near  the  point  of  the 
pencil,  and  they  turn  the  hand  over  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  so  they  can 
see  what  they  are  doing.  Why  do  children  pinch  the  pen?  For  the  same 
reason  that  older  people  do,  because  of  their  intense  anxiety  to  make  cor- 
rect letters  It  is  the  untrained  method  of  controlling  the  hand.  Is  what 
the  child  does  when  he  first  enters  school  the  natural  way,  or  is  it  what 
the  man  does  when  he  b  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  a  thing?  We 
say  that  a  certain  lady  always  acts  naturally, — but  she  has  been  trained  to 
do  those  things  over  and  over  again  until  they  seem  to  be  native  bom. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  training  to  make  us  act  naturally. 

Good  training  is  what  we  iLre  paid  for  doing. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUFT.  SUCMOMB  of  OWOBSO: 

Ab  for  me  and  my  house,  we  have  no  anxiety  to  return  to  the  slanting  system.  We 
can  write  a  more  legible  hand,  and  there  is  more  rapidity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  than 
we  have  had  for  twenty  years  with  the  other  system.  I  give  my  vote  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  for  the  vertical  penmanship,  because  we  have  tried  it  and  we  know  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

SuPT.  Whitnet  of  Saginaw: 

After  an  ezperienoe  for  a  year  with  the  vertical  writing,  our  testimony  is  just  the 
same  as  Rupt.  Simmons  has  given,    The  teachers  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  has  every 
^  virtue;  they  can  teach  it  more  easily.    I  had  one  teacher  who  had  been  teaching 

^  for  nearly  thirty  years.    She  requested  one  day  that  she  be  allowed  to  try  to  teach 

it.  She  did  so,  and  last  fall  said  she  had  one  request  to  make,  that  we  never  ask  her 
again  to  teach  the  slanting  writing;  that  she  could  accomplish  more  in  two  or  three 
months  with  the  vertical  handwriting  than  she  could  accomplish  in  a  year  with  the 
other;  and  all  the  other  teachers  give  the  same  testimonjr.  There  is  no  one  who  wants 
to  go  back  to  the  slanting  system.  They  think  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  so  do  I.  I 
indbrse  it  just  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Simmons,  and  even  more  so. 

Miss  Louise  Miujcr  of  Saginaw: 

I  can  emphasize  everything  that  Mr.  Whitney  has  said.  Each  month  each  teacher  in 
the  primary  grades  sends  me  a  set  of  science  papers,  and  I  can  look  over  a  great  many 
more  in  the  vertical  hand  than  in  the  slanting. 

SuFT.  Abburt  of  Battle  Creek: 

Our  teachers  are  all  converted  to  the  vertical  system.  When  I  first  brought  the 
matter  before  them,  they  rather  objected  to  the  idea  and  thought  it  was  an  unwise 
thing  to  try.  Nevertheless,  they  went  at  it,  and  in  one  month's  time  there  was  not  a 
teacher  who  would  go  back  to  the  slanting  system.  It  is  more  legible,  and  requires 
less  effort  than  the  other  systems. 

SuPT.  HovT  of  Liansing: 

For  a  long  time  I  considered  the  question  of  vertical  penmanship,  and  in  all  my 
teaching  heretofore  I  had  always  contended  for  the  muscular  movement.  On  the  3d 
of  last  September,  I  placed  in  a  5th  grade  room  a  set  of  vertical  copy  books,  not  saying 
anything  to  any  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  city,  requesting  the  teacher  of  that  room 
to  put  the  same  amount  of  time  on  the  writing  that  she  did  with  the  slanting  hand 
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and  no  more,  and  to  send  me  a  set  of  specimens  in  about  six  weeks.  I  will  add  that  she 
took  a  set  of  speoimens  from  the  pupils  before  beginning  this  work.  As  a  result  of  the 
six  weeks'  work,  I  was  thoroughly  converted.  I  have  the  speoimens  in  my  office  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  recognize  the  former  writing  of  the  pupil,  the 
change  is  so  marked;  while  in  the  first  set  of  specimens  there  was  illegibility  and  irreg- 
ularity in  the  slant,  in  the  second  set  of  specimens  there  is  a  perfect  uniformity. 
Since  then  we  have  been  experimenting  in  our  other  grades,  and  I  feel  that  I  wish  to 
add  my  testimony  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  favor  of  the  vertical  writing.  As 
far  as  we  have  tried  it  in  this  city,  it  has  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Ltom: — We  had  a  young  lady  or  girl  from  one  of  the  schools  in  this  city  who 
wrote  the  vertical  hand,  and  she  had  the  worst  position  of  anyone  in  the  room,  and  she 
could  not  write  more  than  half  as  fast  as  the  other  pupils  dioL 

The  following  resolution  being  offered  by  Supi  Chalmers,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  confer  with 
the  officers  of  the  Michigan  Passenger  Association  in  securing  for  Michigan  teachers 
favorable  holiday  rates. 

Committee — Snpta  Chalmers,  Hathaway,  and  Hoyt 

Snpt.  Simmons  offered  a  resolution  that  the  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  association  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place 
of  the  superintendent's  meeting  in  the  spring.    Carried. 

A  motion  by  Supt.  Whitney  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested 
to  insert  upon  the  program  of  the  next  8.  T.  A.  space  for  the  subject  of 
child  culture,  was  also  carried. 

Prof.  Gumey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  points  in  the  con- 
stitution needed  revision,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  upon  revision  of  the  constitution,  to  report  next  year,  with  the 

President  of  this  meeting  of  association  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
'he  motion  being  carried.  President  Grawn  named  C.  H.  Gumey  and  F. 
B.  Hathawav  as  the  other  two  members. 

Supt.  Hull  of  Albion  stated  that  he  had  conferred  with  a  number 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a  committee  who  should  present  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  a  model  course  of  study  for  graded  schools,  and 
had  also  made  out  a  list  of  ten  representative  teachers.  He  therefore 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Ten  be  appointed  to  present  to  this  association,  at  its 
next  meeting,  a  model  coi^rse  of  study  for  graded  schools.  The  committee  to  be  as 
follows: 

Supt.  M.  A.  Whitney,  Ypsilanti;  Miss  M.  E.  Coffin,  Detroit;' Supt.  Mur- 
ray, Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Supt  W.  A.  Greeson,  Grand  Bapids;  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  A.nn  Arbor;  Pres.  B.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti;  Supt.  David  Mac 
Kenzie,  Muskegon;  Miss  Louise  Miller,  Saginaw;  Prin.  C.  B.  HdU, 
Detroit;  Prof.  0.  H.  Gurney,  Hillsdale. 

Supt  Arbury  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  prior  to  Christmas  week,  and  that  the  association  ask  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  bill  that  the  schools  of  the  State  be  closed  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  and  all  teachers  attending  the  association  be  allowed  full  pay  for  the  week, 
those  not  attending  to  be  given  two  days  pay. 

On  motion  of  President  Gorton,  this  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Needed  Legislation,  of  which  Supt.  Arbury  is  chairman. 

As  this  completed  the  business  of  the  day,  the  association  was  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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ALCONA  COUNTY. 

J.  a.  BURRIDQE,  Commiagioner. 

3 

GBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  custom  of  holding  monthly  grade  examinations  has  long  been 
practiced  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  We  have  changed  this  to  the 
title  of  written  reviews,  conducting  them  at  irregular  intervals  and  relieving, 
io  some  extent,  the  nervous  strain  which  attends  the  usual  monthly  teste. 
We  have,  however,  held  regular  terminal    written  grade  examinations. 

The  entire  system  of  gradation  has  been  climaxed  by  the  annual  eighth 
grade  examination.  We  have  made  this  a  public  examination,  the  same  as 
the  teacher's  r^ular.  We  have  found  much  interest  manifested  in  this 
work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  majority  of  the  appli- 
<»nte  were  successful  in  receiving  their  diplomas. 

tbaohbb's  hebtinos. 

Local  or  township  teacher's  meetings  can  not  be  made  a  success  in 
Alcona  county,  owing  to  the  distance  teachers  would  be  obliged  to  travel, 
together  with  the  few  in  number,  though  we  have  supplement^  this  neces- 
si^  by  county  gatherings. 

patbiotism. 

Teaching  of  patriotism  has  been  an  important  factor  in  our  course  of 
study.  I  find  that,  while  school  boards  will  not  buy  flajs^,  portraite, 
etc.,  most  of  the  teachers  have  adorned  their  school  walls  with  the  neces* 
sary  emblems.  This,  together  with  the  impetus  of  the  rally,  knapsack 
songs,  opening  exercises,  readings,  etc.,  has  instilled  true  patriotism  into 
all  American  bom  boys  and  girls,  and  all  foreigners  (with  whom  we  are 
amply  blessed)  where  age  and  home  influence  does  not  eradicate  the 
germ. 
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OBSSiBYANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Special  day  exercises  are  not  as  yet  a  success.  Several  contiDgencies 
enter  in  to  spoil  our  efforts  along  this  line: 

First,  That  most  of  the  mral  boards  refuse  to  allow  anything  but  straight 
forward  class  work.  They,  in  some  instances,  refuse  to  allow  the  legal 
holidays,  and  rather  judge  the  teacher  by  the  number  of  days  of  actual 
work  than  by  its  depth  and  breadth,  though  this  feeling  may  be  over- 
come in  time; 

Second,  The  weather  and  distance  pupils  are  obliged  to  travel  sometimes 
spoil  the  day  that  the  teacher  may  wish  to  celebrate  by  the  closing  or 
opening  exercises; 

Third,  The  scarcity  of  books  of  reference,  selections,  eta,  hinder  the  strict 
observance  of  every  day  recommended  in  the  manual,  of  which  every 
teacher  has  a  copy. 

Black  River,  Mich, 


ALGER  COUNTY. 

JULIA  G'KEEFFE,  Commiaaioner. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  schools  of  Alger  county  as  making  fair 
progress. 

OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  are  very  much  interested  in  the  grade  exami- 
nations, and  are  encouraging  pupils  to  complete  the  course  of  study  before 
leaving  school.  We  hope  to  have  several  pupils  graduate  from  our  schools 
the  ensuing  year. 

PATBIOTISM. 

The  schools  are  doing  their  duty  in  teaching  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
stars  and  stripes  float  above  a  number  of  the  buildings,  and  the  national 
airs  are  sung  in  every  school  in  the  county. 

GENEBAL.* 

In  visiting  the  schools,  I  have  found  them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  well 
supplied  with  maps,  charts,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  text  books  are  uniform  and 
many  of  the  schools  are  well  graded. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  teachers  who  are  not  members  of  the  State 
teachers'  reading  circle.  Next  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  enroll  every 
teacher  in  the  county. 

Au  Train,  Mich. 
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ALLEGAN  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  HUMPHREYi  Cammiaaioner. 
QBADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

On  entering  npon  my  duties  July  1,  1893, 1  found  Welch's  classification 
register  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county  and  a  good  beginning  toward  a 
thorough  grading  of  all  under  the  efficient  management  of  my  worthy 
predecessor,  Prof.  P.  A.  Latta  of  Allegan. 

We  have  urged  upon  patron,  teacher,  and  school  board  the  value  of 
pushing  on  to  as  complete  a  classification  as  possible.  It  is  safe  to  say  the 
grading  system  meets  with  little  if  any  opposition  in  our  county. 

OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  two  examinations  for  eighth  greuie  diplomas  have  been 
held;  one  the  last  Friday  in  February,  tind  the  other  the  last  Friday  in 
Mc^.    These  dates  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  for  the  coming  year. 

The  questions  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
were  sent  sealed  to  teachers  having  pupils  they  considered  worthy  of 
diplomas,  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  school  on  the  day  of 
examination. 

The  manuscript  in  every  instance  has  been  reviewed  and  passed  upon 
by  the  county  board  of  school  examiners. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  pupils  in  the  county  have  taken  these  examina- 
tions, one  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  whom  have  received  their  diplomas, 
which  will  admit  them,  without  examination,  to  any  high  school  in  the 
county. 

We  have  complete  confidence  in  the  ability  to  grade  the  district  school 
and  shall  continually  work  toward  this  end. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

The  county  his  two  live  educational  clubs,  one  for  the  eastern  half  and 
the  other  for  the  western  half  of  the  county.  Their  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  and  teachers  have  taken  a  hearty  interest  in  the  subjects 
presented.  Plans  for  their  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  place  and  date 
of  meetings,  are  published  in  the  county  manual. 

Besides  the  meetings  of  our  teachers'  associations,  I  have  held  educa- 
tional rallies  in  several  townships.  These  have  been  well  attended  by 
teachers,  pupils,  patrons,  and  school  officers. 

The  success  of  these  meetings  in  reaching  the  homes  of  patrons,  and  we 
believe  in  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools, 
encourages  us  to  continue  them  during  the  present  year. 

VISITATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  I  planned  to  devote  two  hundred  days 
to  the  work  of  visitation. 

All  the  schools  have  been  visited,  except  one,  which  was  closed  before  I 
had^completed  that  township. 
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The  difficulties  found  in  the  way  of  Baccesefnl  work  were  largely  charge- 
able to  incompetent  and  careless  school  boards. 

The  frequent  change  of  teachers,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  work  in 
this  county. 

We  found  sixty-four  of  the  schools  without  maps,  globes,  or  charts,  and 
more  than  this  number  that  had  insufficient  blackboard  room.  We  ha^e 
urged  upon  district  boards  and  patrons  the  necessity  of  suitable  apparatus, 
and  are  glad  to  report  decided  progress  for  the  better. 

INSTITUTES. 

I  am  still  decidedly  in  favor  of  county  institutes,  and  expect  to  be  untU 
something  better  is  i^ound  to  take  their  place. 

A  large  majority  of  our  teachers  have  little,  if  any  training^  in  methods 
of  teaching.  This  ^reat  lack  is,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  institute.  It 
brines  our  teachers  in  touch  with  some  of  our  best  educators. 

I  have  heard  nothing  but  words  of  commendation  for  both  the  insti- 
tutes held  in  our  county  last  spring,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  the  souroe  of 
much  good  to  our  schools. 

OBNEBAL. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  truly  gratifying.  There  has 
been  harmony  of  action  in  every  line  of  school  work. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledc^e  my  indebtedness  to  the  other  members 
of  the  boa^  Mr.  Benj.  Neerken  of  Graafschap  and  Mrs.  D.  Y.  Pursel  of 
Flainwell,  for  their  many  and  valuable  suggestions  and  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schools. 

Allegariy  Mick. 


ALPENA  COUNTY. 

JAMES  A.  CASE,  CommisHoner. 
GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

No  grade  examinations  have  been  held  in  the  county  during  the  year; 
the  few  eighth  grade  pupils  are  invited  to  attend  the  teachers'  examinations 
free.  There  are  no  township  teachers'  meetings  organized.  Nearly  all 
the  teachers  reside  in  the  city  of  Alpena. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Half  of  the  schools  in  the  county  have  procured  flags  within  the  past 
year.    Flag  days  are  observed  by  teaching  lessons  on  patriotism. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

No  special  days,  other  than  legal  holidays,  are  observed;  and  on  these 
the  teachers  usually  close  their  schools  and  visit  the  city. 
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80HOOL   LEaiBLATION. 

Bei)eal  so  mach  of  the  present  law  as  makes  the  school  commissioner's 
office  an  elective  one,  and  leave  his  appointment  to  a  board  composed  of 
the  township  school  inspectors,  board  of  examiners,  and  judge  of  probate, 
if  yon  will.  Permit  this  board  thus  composed  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
api)ointee^s  mental,  moral,  and  educational  qualifications.  Leave  the 
appointment  of  county  school  examiners  where  it  is  now — ^with  the  board 
of  supervisors — with  few,  if  any  restrictions;  making  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  a  few  years'  teaching  the  only  leml  eligibility  to  a  school  office,  will 
tend  to  *^  narrow"  rather  than  broaden  school  government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  trend  of  legislation  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  take  the 
management  of  the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  main- 
tain them,  and  who  are  in  every  way  most  directly  interested  in  them.  I 
should  &vor  legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  township  unit  system, 
but  even  this  I  should  wish  to  see  left  to  the  people  of  each  township  to 
decide  for  themselves. 

Everyseesion  of  the  legislature  radical  changes  are  made  in  the  school 
laws.  Whether  these  changes  have  wrought  improvement  in  the  schools,  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  But  whether  thev  have  or  not,  I  suppose  the 
**  school  laws  "  like  the  ''  highway  laws  "  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
serve  as  sand  bags  for  incipient  statesmen  to  pummel  away  at  regardless  of 
consequences.  Eternal  tinkering  at  either  school  or  highway  laws  is  not 
desiraDle. 

INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes,  if  properly  conducted,  are  productive  of  much  good. 
Yery  much  depends  upon  who  has  the  management  of  them.  If  the 
conductor  is  wide-awake  and  in'fuU  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  education, 
it  will  be  a  success.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes  about  the  work  in  a 
cold,  formal  way,  the  institute  will  be  a  humdrum  affair;  a  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

Many  institutes  fail  because  too  much  is  attempted.  A  few  topics, 
thoroughly  gone  over,  is  my  idea.  A  hen  set  on  a  dozen  eggs  will  hatch 
out  more  chickens  than  one  set  on  a  basketful.  If  the  moral  of  this 
last  remark  is  not  visible  to  institute'  workers,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
institute.   . 

LIBBABIB& 

^  School  district  libraries  are  of  much  value  where  teachers  are  progres- 
sive enough  to  make  the  right  use  of  them.  Manv  of  the  teachers  in 
Alpena  county  would  appreciate  and  make  good  use  of  a  small,  well  selected 
rerorence  library  in  connection  with  their  school  work.  To  others,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  believe  it  would  be  like  the  preaching  of  Christ  Crucified  to 
the  Greeks— foolishnesa 

Mjr  opinion  is  that  township  libraries,  if  made  up  of  really  good  books, 
are  little  read;  if  made  up  of  any  other  kind,  they  are  better  not  read.  I 
think  more  good  could  oe  accomplished,  if  the  money  used  to  maintain 
township  libraries  were  expended  in  maintaining  school  district  libraries 
where  the  reading  would  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 
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GENBBAL. 

Of  the  schools  of  this  county  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  they  are  slowly 
improving. 

Some  districts  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  fencing  and  improvixig 
the  lots.  The  one  in  which  I  am  director,  has  even  gone  so  far  in  this 
direction  as  to  plant  the  lot  with  shade  irees, — an  example  that  others  are 
threatening  to  follow. 

In  many  of  the  districts  there  have  been  longer  school  terms  than  here- 
tofore, and  will  be  still  longer  during  the  coming  year. 

Upoh  the  whole,  if  the  prospect  of  the  schools  is  not  as  bright  as  one 
mignt  desire,  it  is  not  at  all  discouraging. 

Alpena,  Mich, 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 

H.  C.  liOTT,  C<mmi98ioner. 
GBADE  BXAiriNATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  attention  has  been  given  in  encouraging  the 
pupils  in  advanced  grades  to  continue  their  work  until  they  finish  the 
course  of  study. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  several  schools  have  graduated  pupils  that 
have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Public  exercises  were  held  and  diplo- 
mas granted.  These  diplomas  are  nouored  by  the  high  schools  in  the 
county.  This  will  assist  much  in  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  in  school 
Promotion  cards  are  furnished  to  all  pupus  that  have  finished  the  work 
of  any  grade. 

OOUNTT    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  two  meetings  last  year.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  and  a  lively  interest  manifested,  reapers  were  read  and  tnor- 
oughly  dismissed.  *^ 

SOHOOLBOOM  DB0OBATION8. 

More  work  has  been  done  along  this  line  than  ever  before.  Much  care 
is  taken  by  the  live,  earnest  teachers  in  making  the  schoolroom  attractive. 

The  flag  floats  over  several  schools  and  pictures  of  prominent  Ameri- 
canos adorn  the  walls. 

INSTITUTBS. 

The  institute  which  closed  June  29  was  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 
The  attendance  in  respect  to  number  and  regularity  surpassed  all  former 
sessions.  It  has  been  a  means  of  great  help  to  the  teachers,  and  all 
expressed  their  appreciation  to  Supt.  C.  T.  Grawn  and  Oommr.  D.  E. 
McClure,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  institute. 
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EXHIBITS, 

The  annual  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  county  fair  was  good.  This 
feature  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  patrons  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
A  county  championship  banner  and  a  flag  are  awarded  to  the  two  schools 
making  the  best  display. 

GENERAL. 

A  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  school  officers  inquire  for  teachers 
that  can  tecush;  the  question  of  salary  is  considered  of  second  importance. 

The  teachers  are  earnest,  and  are  trying  to  improve  their  methods  and 
make  better  their  scholarship. 

A  few  districts  have  secured  libraries.  ^An  educational  feeling  is  taking 
hold  of  the  people. 

Bellairet  Mich, 


ARENAO  COUNTY. 

JULIA  A.  INGLIS,  Oommiaaioner. 
80HOOL  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  school  grounds  and  buildings  in  the  county  are  in  good  condition 
in  most  instances.  I  find,  on  visiting  the  school  districts,  one  log  school- 
house  and  one  brick  schoolhouse,  the  rest  bein^  suostantial  frame  build- 
ings, well  equipped  with  maps,  globes,  charts,  dictionary,  etc. 

UNIFOBMITT  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

I  found  all  schools  except  two,  using  books  that  were  uniform  in  series 
and  I  think  they  have  made  an  effort  to  remedy  the  defect. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  been  giving  my  attention  to  the  matter  of  grading  the  district 
schools  here;  and  the  teachers,  with  one  exception,  have  given  the  work 
a  hearty  support 

The  teaohers  report  that  the  examinations,  especially  in  the  eighth  grade, 
seem  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  the  schools,  denoting  a  healthy  progress. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  visiting  schools,  I  have  endeavored  to  visit  all  in  the  county  and  have 
reached  all  but  two,  being  kept  from  these  by  a  forest  fire,  after  driving 
thirty  miles. 
22 
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The  schools  in  this  county  are  difficult  to  reach  on  account  of  having  to 
drive  across  the  plains  in  some  places  for  miles  out  of  sight  of  a  house; 
yet  in  these  little  out-of-the-way  places,  I  found  the  people  awake  to  the 
need  of  educating  the  young,  and  also  found  some  earnest  teachers. 

Sterling^  Mick. 


BAEAQA  COUNTY. 

MARTIN  J.  McKANNA,  CommisHoner. 
QBABE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  eighth  grclde  examinations  were  held  in  this  county  during  the 
year,  but  as  most  of  the  district  schools  have  no  eighth  grade  pupils,  there 
were  not  many  candidates  for  diplomas. 

The  schools  having  eighth  grade  pupils  were  so  far  apart  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  select  a  central  point  for  conducting  the  examination;  and  accords 
ingly  the  papers  were  sent  under  seid  to  the  teachers,  with  instructions  to 
open  them  on  the  morning  of  examination,  to  conduct  the  examination 
according  to  the  rules  sent  out  by  the  State  Department,  and  when  fin- 
ished, to  forward  the  papers  to  the  commissioner. 

Every  teacher  in  the  county  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  State 
course  of  studv;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  prepared  questions  graded 
according  to  the  course  of  study,  and  sent  copies  to  each  teacher  for  final 
examination.  This  examination  was  conducted  throughout  the  county  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  papers  will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  schools  and  will 
be  open  to  inspection.  Promotion  certificates  were  also  furnished  each 
school. 

TEAOHEBS'    1CEBTINO& 

The  majority  of  the  townships  of  this  county  have  been  organized  under 
the  township  unit  system,  and  teachers'  meetings  are  frequent  and 
instructive. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  8PB0IAL  DAYS. 

Special  days  are  generally  observed  by  having  some  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  the  schools.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February  last,  I  visited  one 
of  the  district  schools  taught  by  a  young  teacher  of  two  or  three  months' 
experience,  and  on  entering  was  pleased  to  find  that  a  program,  consist- 
ing of  songs  and  recitations  suitable  for  Washington's  birthday  was  being 
carried  out,  and  that  each  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils  was  taking  part. 
After  the  exercises  school  was  dismissed  for  the  day. 

PATBIOTISH. 

I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  teachers  are  very  patriotic  and  lose  no  opportunity 
for  instilling  patriotism  into  the  minds  of  the  pupil& 

During  the  year  several  fiags  have  been  purchased,  but  the  majority  of 
the  district  schools  are  still  without  them.  1  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
a  flag  will  be  seen  floating  over  each  school  in  the  county. 
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INSTITUTES. 

The  institnte  held  at  L'Anse,  beginBing  October  7tb  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 18th,  was  one  of  the  most  snccessfal  and  largely  attended  institutes 
ever  held  in  this  county.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  in  attendance 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  during  the  entire  week. 

A  teachers'  association  has  also  been  organized  in  this  county  and  is 
meeting  with  beneficial  resulta 

LIBBABIBS. 

A  large  number  of  the  district  schools  are  not,  as  yet,  provided  with 
libraries;  but  I  believe  that  many  districts  will  purchase  them  in  the  near 
future. 

SOHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  changes  in  the  law  that  I  would  recommend  are  the  following; 

(a)  That  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner who  has  no  professional  training  as  a  teacher,  and  who  has  not 
taught  in  the  public  schools  with  ability  and  success  for  at  least  three 
years. 

(b)  That  a  qualification  be  required  for  the  office  of  county  school 
examiner. 

(c)  That  the  present  system  of  appointing  school  boards  be  modified, 
so  that  local  politics  will  not  play  such  an  important  factor  as  it  does. 

(d)  That  no  school  board  shall  be  allowed  to  prescribe  its  own  course 
of  study;  but  that  a  uniform  course  of  study,  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  shall  be  followed  by  every  public  and  high  school  in  the 
State. 

(e)  That  no  teacher  be  allowed  to  examine  his  own  pupils  for  a  gradua- 
tion diploma,  but  that  the  questions  be  prepared  and  die  papers  examined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and,  when  a  pupil  has  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  on  the  branches  required,  he  shall  receive  a  non-pro- 
fessional certificate  signed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  admitting  him  to 
any  teachers'  training  school  or  university  in  the  State. 

(f )  That  high  schools  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  high  school 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  State. 

(^g)  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  teach  who  has  no  professional 
training. 

(h)  That  text  books  be  uniform  throughout  the  Stete. 

OBNEBAL. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are,  generally  speaking,  in  good  condition; 
and  the  teachers,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are  earnest  workers,  and  ready  to 
cooperate  with  me  in  anything  I  may  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  Nearly  all  the  district  schools  have  made  some  progress  in  grad- 
ing, but  in  some  districts  where  school  is  kept  only  three  months  in  the 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  grade  very  closely.  However,  patrons  ar«  beginning 
to  see  that  a  three  months'  term  of  school  does  not  produce  satisfactory 
results,  and  a  number  of  district  schools,  where  heretofore  school  has  been 
only  for  terms  of  three  to  six  months,  have  employed  teachers  for  the 
ensuing  year  for  ten  months. 
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In  nearly  all  the  Bchools,  the  text  books  are  uniform  in  each  branch; 
but  different  districts  have  introduced  different  sets  of  text-books.  I  hope 
next  year  to  have  text-books  uniform  throughout  the  county,  as  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  help  in  grading,  and  would  bring  the  schools  into 
closer  relation  with  each  other. 

Baraga,  Mich, 


BARRY  COUNTY. 

BNOCH  ANDRUS.  Commiasioner, 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  prosperous  year  generally  and  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  all  directions. 

The  stringency  of  the  times  may  cause  some  reduction  in  teacher's  wages 
next  year,  yet  I  hope  such  may  not  be  the  case. 

One  new  school  house,  many  others  repaired,  considerable  school 
apparatus  and  library  books  purchased,  and  better  school  sentiment  are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL  TISITATION. 

All  the  schools  have  been  visited  once,  many  of  them  twice,  and  some 
even  a  third  time.  I  aim  to  visit  all  the  teachers  that  are  employed  during 
the  year,  special  attention  of  course  being  given  to  beginners.  These 
visits  are,  with  few  exceptions,  one-half  day  in  length  and  as  helpful  as  I 
can  make  them. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  get  into  close  personal  relations  with  the  pupils,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  have  the  best  of  understanding  with  them.  I  am  sure 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

teaoheb's  examinations] 

Until  last  spring,  our  special  examinations  have  lasted  but  one  day. 
We  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  continuing  them  one  and  one-half 
days,  and  its  results  promise  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  questions  sent  by  the  Department  have  been  quite  satisfactory 
generally.  I  especially  commend  the  introduction  of  questions  relating  to 
current  events  and  the  writing  of  an  essay  as  a  part  of  the  language  work. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration  in  this 
respect: 

First,  That  the  examination  in  reading  be,  in  the  main,  upon  some  clas- 
sic of  moderate  length,  two  or  three  of  which  should  be  selected  in  advance 
and  teachers  given  due  notice  thereof.  This  would  compel  teachers  to 
study  carefully  several  such  selections  during  the  year; 

Second,  That  the  questions  in  theory  and  art  be,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
some  professional  work  or  works  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  during  the  year. 
Preference  should  be  given  to  the  books  selected  for  the  reading  circle 
work.  Deplore  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  some  teachers  will  move 
ahead  only  as  they  are  compelled  so  to  do.  The  examination  seems  to 
furnish  a  good  means  to  compel  this  advance. 
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GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  interest  in  tfaese  examinations  isconstantly  on  the  increase. 

As  usaal,  I  have  this  year  conducted  them  personally,  holding  a  series 
of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  county  at  points  most  convenient  for  the 
pupils.  Many  seventh  grade  pupils  also  attend  these  examinations.  I  am 
glad  to  have  them  do  so,  as  I  can  thus  find  where  they  are  most  deficient 
and  advise  them  in  regard  to  the  next  year's  work. 

Graduating  exercises  have  been  held  by.  many  teachers,  in  some  cases 
several  schools  uniting  in  these  exercise&  Much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  people,  and  the  matter  thus  popularized. 

A  larpe  proportion  of  former  graduates  have  entered  some  high  school 
for  further  work.  Many  of  them  have  since  received  a  teacher's  certificate 
and  are  now  teaching. 

I  regard  the  diploma  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  popularizing 
ther  grading  work. 

TOWNSHIP  MEETINGS. 

Those  heretofore  held  have  been  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  reading 
circle  work,  though  a  general  program  was  usually  carried  out.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  draw  out  any  considerable  number  of  patrons  to  these 
meetings. 

During  the  coming  year  I  purpose  to  divide  the  county  into  a  number 
of  districts  in  each  of  which  a  local  association  will  be  organized,  meetings 
being  held  on  Saturdays  instead  of  evenings,  as  heretofore.  Part  of  the 
day  can  be  given  to  reading  circle  work  and  the  remainder  to  general 
matters. 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  institutes  have  been  for  several  years  a  very  helpful  feature  of  our 
school  machinery.  The  attendance  has  been  very  good,  but  not,  of  course, 
what  it  should  l)e.  Doubtless  boards  can  use  the  renewal  of  certificates  as 
a  levvT  to  induce  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  regard. 

In  general  our  fund  allows  but  a  one  week's  institute,  but  a  two  weeks* 
session  will  be  had  this  summer. 

The  division  of  the  institute  into  sections  and  the  introduction  of  more 
in  the  way  of  class  work,  is  a  decided  improvement 

EXHIBITS. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  gathering  up  specimens  of  school  work  and 
arranging  the  same  in  my  office  so  far  as  the  limited  room  will  permit. 
This  enables  teachers  and  pupils  that  call,  to  see  what  is  being  done  in 
other  schools,  and  also  brings  the  work  to  the  notice  of  many  patrons  who 
seldom  visit  the  schools.  I  think  considerable  good  has  been  aone  by  this 
effort 

We  have  been  granted  a  reasonable  amount  of  space  and  will  attempt 
an  exhibit  at  our  county  fair  next  fall.  The  time  for  preparation  will  be 
short,  but  we  hope  to  make  such  a  showing  as  will  secure  us  better  recog- 
nition hereafter. 
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LIBBABIES. 

The  township  library  system  is  a  failure,  in  my  opinion.  Few  town- 
ships make  any  pretensions  of  obeying  the  law,  and  the  books  are  of  com- 
paratively little  use.  They  are  not  accessible  to  the  pupils  and  are  little 
read.  Libraries  should  be  at  the  school  houses,  and  the  books  so  selected 
as  to  supplement  and  help  on  the  regular. work  of  the  schools. 

The  present  law  can  be  made  effective  only  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment; and,  rather  than  wait  for  that  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  getting  it,  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  radical  change  as  the  most  feasible  plan.  Let  the  State 
annually  appropriate  a  certain  sum  to  be  distributed  to  those  districts  that 
vote  a  like  sum  and  provide  means  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  books. 
This  is  substantially  the  New  York  plan,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly  practic- 
able. It  would  not  be  long  before  every  district  would  rail  in  line.  Such 
a  law  can  be  had  from  our  next  legislature,  as  I  believe.  Large  sums  are 
voted  to  the  University  and  other  State  institutions  (for  which  we  are 
all  glad  of  course)  and  I  am  sure  the  people  generally  will  approve  an 
appropriation  for  their  own  home  school.  The  opposition  could  come  only 
from  the  cities  and  towns;  and,  as  they  have  gobbled  most  of  the  library 
money  for  some  time,  they  have  little  reason  to  complain.  Of  course  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a  proper  selection  of  the  books  from  lists 
recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

This  question  has  received  considerable  attention  in  this  county,  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupUs. 
There  are  few  schools  without  some  books,  and  many  of  them  have  quite 
a  respectable  library.  In  a  number  of  districts  the  board  has  providfed  a 
neat  case  for  the  books. 

As  closely  related  to  the  matter,  I  might  mention  the  fact  that,  during 
the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  better  reading  matiker  into 
the  schools.  To  quite  an  extent  the  higher  grades  now  read  classic  selec- 
tions rather  than  use  the  regular  book.  Probably  five  hundred  pupils 
read  Evangeline  during  the  past  winter.  I  need  not  say  that  the  plan 
promises  excellent  results  and  is  productive  of  much  interest. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Constant  change  is  certainly  not  desirable,  but  when  experience  shows 
that  changes  are  needed,  surely  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them. 
I  indicate  some  that  I  think  desirable,  though  perhaps  not  all  should  be 
pushed  at  the  present  time: 

1.  A  law  relative  to  school  libraries  as  indicated  above. 

2.  The  township  unit  plan  in  place  of  our  present  2x4  district  system. 

3.  Some  better  provision  for  professionally  training  teachers  for  our 
common  schools.  I  refer  you  to  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Association 
last  winter,  giving  my  views  on  that  subject 

4.  The  law  should  demand  an  educational  qualification  for  the  office  of 
examiner,  and  a  teaching  experience  for  all  members  of  the  board,  especi- 
ally, of  course,  the  commissioner. 

6.  The  law  should  define  what  constitutes  ''  necessary  appendages  *'  for 
a  school  room,  and  these  should  embrace  sufficient  apparatus  for  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  school. 
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6.  Authority  should  be  vested  in  the  commissioner,  or  some  one,  to 
compel  district  boards  to  change  the  condition  of  some  of  the  out-houses 
that  now  disgrace  our  nineteenth  century  civilization. 

7.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  trial  certificate,  valid  only 
six  months.  If  the  candidate  proved  a  failure,  the  board  would  not  be 
compelled  to  annul  his  certificate  or  have  an  ''  elephant "  on  their  hands 
for  an  entire  year. 

8.  Lastly,  but  not  leastly,  it  should  be  possible  in  some  way  to  convince 
the  people  of  Michigan  that  our  State  Superintendent  ought  to  have  as 
large  a  salary  as  a  respectable  dry  goods  clerk. 

HastingSy  Mich. 


BAY  COUNTY. 

C.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  CommiwUmer. 
VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  sizty-thtee  school  districts  in  Bay  county,  eighty-two  depart- 
ments in  alL  I  have  visited  all,  except  two,  twice  this  year,  in  my  second 
visit,  I  stayed  the  greater  part  of  a  day  and  held  a  district  meeting  in  the 
evening.  My  plan  of  getting  the  people  to  attend  these^  meetings  has 
already  been  explained  to  yoa.  All  but  two  of  these  meetings  were  very 
well  attended.  At  these  entertainments  I  had  a  place  on  the  program 
and  talked  to  school  patrons  on  the  following  topics:  condition  of  school 
house,  outbuildings,  and  grounds;  necessity  of  sending  children  to  school 
regidarly;  the  advantage  of  grading;  uniformity  of  text  books;  visitation 
of  schools  by  parents  and  school  officers;  school  punishment;  district 
libraries;  the  use  of  promotion  cards,  etc.,  etc.  At  the  close  of  these  meet- 
ings the  attention  of  the  district  board  was  called  to  a  great  many  things 
that  could  be  improved  upon.  As  a  result,  some  school  and  outbuild- 
ings that  were  in  a  sort  of  "hog-pen  condition"  have  been  cleaned  up, 
schoolhouses  have  been  reseated  and  more  black-boards  purchased,  bells 
were  put  on  top  of  the  school  buildings,  a  uniform  series  of  books  adopted, 
and  a  number  of  districts  have  already  raised  money  for  district  libraries 
by  entertainments,  and  I  think  every  district  in  the  county  will  try  to 
establish  a  library  at  their  coming  annual  meeting.  In  short,  a  school 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  that  wul  make  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  future  school  work  of  this  county. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Three  grade  examinations  were  held  this  year;  two  upon  questions  sent 
out  by  the  department.  These  two  were  conducted  at  different  places  in 
the  county  by  members  of  the  board  of  examiners.  I  also  prepared  a  set 
of  questions  for  the  eight  grades  aad  sent  them  to  the  teachers  to  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  first  week  in  April.  I  propose  to  issue  two  similar  sets  next 
year. 
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TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

No  towDship  teachers'  meetings  were  held  this  year,  as  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  this  and  hold  the  district  meetings  also,  though  hoping  to 
be  able  to  this  coming  year.  Our  teachers'  association  holds  five  meetings 
a  year,  and  these  serve  about  the  same  purpose. 

PATBIOTISM. 

The  birthdays  of  noted  American,  and  especially  Michigan  statesmen, 
have  been  appropriately  celebrated  by  a  number  of  schools;  the  only  other 
effort  put  forth  in  this  direction  has  been  to  introduce  the  song  knapsack, 
and  to  teach  this  subject  by  singing  the  patriotic  songs  therein. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

Michigan  and  Arbor  Days  were  celebrated  by  a  number  of  schools,  fol- 
lowing the  program  as  given  in  the  Moderator.  I  call  to  mind  one  school 
where  the  people  turned  out  in  mass,  stumped  the  school  ground,  raked 
and  graded  it,  planted  twenty-seven  maple  trees,  made  two  nice  flower 
beds,  and  raised  $5  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  flag. 

NEEDED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

A  law  establishing  the  Township  Unit  System. 

Ditto,  prohibiting  the  holding  of  any  scnool  office  by  any  one  who  can- 
not at  least  read  and  write  his  own  name. 

A  law  changing  the  age  at  which  applicants  may  write  for  certificates, 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

A  law  making  compulsory  the  establishing  of  district  libraries. 

A  law  giving  the  commissioner  power  to  condemn  a  school  building,  and 
to  compel  school  officers  to  keep  echool  rooms  and  out-buildings  in  at  least 
a  sanitary  condition. 

A  better  truant  law. 

A  law  that  will  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law. 

A  law  prohibiting  the  licensing  of  any  one  to  teach  who  has  not 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools. 

A  law  authorizing  at  least  eight  months  school  in  every  school  district  in 
a  well  settled  community. 

A  better  school  tax  law.  The  school  fund  was  filled  first,  prior  to  the 
last  legislature.  Now  it  is  not,  and  these  northern  counties  must  and 
have  this  year  suffered  from  it. 

A  law  making  a  teaching  experience  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
commissioner. 

A  law  making  the  office  of  commissioner  an  appointive  office  by  some 
board  who  will  make  the  selection  on  the  competency  of  the  applicant 
As  it  now  is,  the  one  who  can  pull  the  most  votes  gets  the  office. 

A  law  making  the  term  of  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
four  vears,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

A  law  authoriEing  county  boards  to  bold  but  two  teachers  examinations 
per  year. 

A  law  authorizing  State  uniformity  of  text  books. 

A  law  authorizing  directors  to  purchase  classification  registers,  monthly 
reports,  and  promotion  cards. 
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TN8TITUTEB. 

The  present  system  of  iDstitntes  is  good,  but  would  be  improved  by  more 
perfectly  grading  them;  that  is,  beginning  next  year  or  at  the  next  insti- 
tute, where  we  left  off  at  the  last  one.  So  much  of  it  is  the  same  each 
year.  Instead  of  taking  all  of  history,  for  instance,  this  year,  take  to  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  finish  at  the  next  institute.  Then, 
too,  I  would  like  to  see  methods  given  that  could  be  adopted  in  the  district 
school  and  make  it  a  sort  of  training  school. 

LIBBABIE8. 

We  have  already  seven  district  libraries  in  this  county,  and  all  but  two 
or  three  townships  have  libraries.  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  bringing 
before  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  this  county  the  importance  of  a  district 
libraiT  and  I  will  continue  so  to  do,  so  long  as  I  am  in  office,  until  every 
one  of  Bay  county's  schools  will  have  a  nice  library.  It  must  be  attended 
to,  because  the  average  home  of  today  leaves  almost  entirely  to  the  school 
the  cultivation  of  the  child's  taste  for  good  literature. 

EXHIBITS. 

If  Bay  County  has  a  fair  this  fall,  we  purpose  to  have  a  school  exhibit. 

I  have  most  of  the  work  now;  and  if  the  fair  is  a  failure  or  we  have 
none,  I  will  place  the  work  on  exhibition  in  the  high  school  during  the 
institute. 

» 

Bay  Oity,  Mich. 
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Z.  F.  MoGEE.  Commissioner. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  county  twice  during  the  year,  except 
three  that  were  closed  on  account  of  sickness.  A  few  have  been  visited 
three  times,  as  they  seemed  to  need  special  attention. 

GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Our  efforts  have  been  in  the  line  of  uniting  the  schools  in  a  common 
interest,  that  the  pupils  might  feel  that  tbeir  school  was  one  of  maoy  that 
were  engaging  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

The  grade  examinations  have  been  an  inspiration,  and  the  fact  that  a 
number  have  passed  them  will  serve  as  a  lever  for  future  encouragement. 

PATBIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  has  been  a  main  object  in  our  work,  in  which 
we  have  had  the  cooperating  sympathy  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  we  will  have  the  stars 
and  stripes  floating  over  every  school  in  the  county,  as  well  as  one  within 
the  room,  for  a  continual  lesson  of  union  and  sympathy  for  our  country. 

Upon  this  line  we  recognize  that  the  great  bond  of  union  mqst  be  that 
of  love  for  the  principles  of  right;  and  we  urge  that  lessons  illustrative  of 
rights  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  chief  principles  of  common  law. 
23 
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LBGI8LATI0N. 

The  teachers  in  our  association  have  a  unanimous  .opinion  that  we  need 
the  '*  Township  System  "  to  aid  in  placing  our  schools  on  a  better  basis  in 
which  favoritism  of  school  officers  to  their  relatives  may  not  be  indulged 
in  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  standards  adopted  by  the  examining  boards, 
make  certificates  granted  varying  in  value;  teachers  are  constantly  asking 
for  transfers  from  other  counties.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  make  the 
second  grade  certificate  transferable  upon  a  fixed  standard,  as  well  as  the 
first  grade? 

LIBRABIE8. 

At  present  only  two  schools  have  a  district  library.  All  teachers  and 
school  officers  are  urged  to  use  their  portion  of  the  library  funds  for  dis- 
trict libraries. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  attendance  at  the  teachers'  institute  was  good  and  the  work  highly 
commendable. 

Our  teachers  were  much  pleased  with  the  section  plan  and  did  much 
better  work  than  by  methods  heretofore  pursued. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibit  work  from  the  schools  for  the  county  fair  is  quite 
commendable.  Much  interest  has  been  created  by  teachers  visiting 
several  of  our  prominent  schools  and  attending  the  North  Mich.  School- 
masters' Club  and  teachers'  institutes,  where  exhibits  were  held. 

GENEBAL. 

Our  schools  are  increasing  in  number  and  attendance;  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  a  greater  increase  than  has  been  made  in  any  one  year  in 
the  history  of  the  county. 

Three  school  buildings  are  in  the  process  of  construction,  making,  with 
two  already  finished  this  year,  five  new  buildings,  two  of  which  cost 
respectively  $5,000  and  $'20,000 . 

Benzoniay  Mich, 


BERRIEN  COUNTY. 

ERNEST  P.  CLARK,  Commiasioner. 
QBADING   OF  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  placed  in  each  district  school  a  copy  of 
the  State  manual  for  district  schools,  and  also  supplied  to  these  schools, 
classification  registers,  report  blanks,  etc.  I  then  began  the  work  of  grad- 
ing. Nefirly  all  the  schools  were  successfully  graded;  and  teachers,  with 
few  exceptions,  carried  out  the  work  as  outlined.  School  patrons  have 
endorsed  the  movement.    In  many  districts  the  work  is  very  unsatisfac- 
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tory,  bat  we  believe  we  have  made  great  progresB  in  this  work  and  that 
another  year  will  see  the  system  firmly  established  in  this  county. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  held  two  grade  examinations,  which  were  attended  by  about  one- 
hundred  pupils.  Diplomas  were  granted  to  about  thirty-five  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  all  but  two  or  three  of  these  will  take  advanced  courses  in  other 
schools.  The  grade  examinations  are  held  at  five  designated  places  in  the 
county.  We  prefer  this  plan  to  the  one  allowing  teachers  to  conduct  their 
own  examinations.    Graduation  exercises  were  held  in  a  few  districts. 

APPABATU8. 

About  thirty  of  our  schools  were  without  apparatus,  or  even  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  blackboards;  but  many  of  these  are  purchasing  supplies 
this  summer. 

•  PATBIOTISBi« 

Of  the  one-hundred  and  fifty  schools,  sixty  are  without  flags;  but  we  are 
confident  that  "  Old  glory ''  will  wave  over  all  our  school  buildings  before 
the  close  of  another  year. 

LIBBABIES. 

About  twenty  teachers  raised  money  to  start  school  libraries,  but  we 
shall  expect  one-hundred  and  twenty  to  enlist  in  the  cause  the  coming 
year. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  joint  township  teachers'  and  patrons'  associations 
were  held,  and  were  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and  patrons,  proving 
a  great  stimulus  to  local  educational  work. 

A  county  association  was  organized  at  the  meeting  held  March  17,  in 
Benton  Harbor.  Over  two-hundred  teachers  were  present  The  next 
meeting  will  be  at  Niles,  in  October. 

EXHIBITS. 

An  exhibit  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  first  meeting,  and  general 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  at  least  one  county  exhibit  each  year. 

BEADING  OIBOLE. 

About  one-half  of  the  one  hundred  eighty  teachers  taking  the  State 
'  reading  circle  course  did  satisfactory  work,  but  we  look  for  many  of  them 
to  take  the  examination  at  the  State  institute.     We  give  teachers  credit  at 
examinations  for  faithful  work  in  the  circles. 

GENERAL. 

A  large  majority  of  our  schoolhouses  are  in  good  condition;  but  sixteen 
of  them  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  which  some  boards  promised  to  make. 
The  same  sixteen  houses  contain  the  old  seventeenth  century  "  back  break- 
ers "  for  desks,  although  I  understand  movements  are  on  foot  in  several  of 
these  districts  to  purchase  new  desks. 

We  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  teachers,  and  grant 
certificates  only  to  those  that  merit  them. 
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In  many  districtB  we  cannot  look  for  satisfactory  restiltB  until  a  health- 
ier school  sentiment  is  created  in  them.  We  shall  try  to  make  our  town- 
ship institutes  powerful  factors  in  bringing  this  about. 

We  believe  the  schools  of  Berrien  county  have  made  substantial  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year,  and  we  shall  spare  no  effort  during  the  coming 
year  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich, 


BBANCH  COUNTY. 

D.  A.  TELLER,  Commissioner. 
QRADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  of  eighth  Rrade  pnpils  for  diploma  have  been  heli 
The  first  held  February  26  was  quite  well  attended,  some  sixty- three  pupils 
taking  it  It  was  arranged  to  hold  this  examination  at  five  different  places, 
one  examiner  and  three  teachers  selected  by  myself  acting  as  my  assist- 
ants. Papers  were  forwarded  to  me  and  all  looked  over  here.  This,  of 
course,  meant  a  great  deal  of  work,  taking  much  valuable  time.  The 
second  examination  was  held  May  26,  at  three  different  places,  only  fifteen 

fupils  taking  it     Of  the  seventy-eight  applicants,  fifteen  were  successful, 
anticipate  that  next  year's  work  will  show  a  general  iniprovement  which 
may  be  the  legitimate  result  of  the  grade  examinations  of  this  year. 

Besides  those  above  mentioned,  as  an  experiment  I  arranged  for  an 
examination  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  which  was  held 
February  2.  Questions  were  prepared  and  printea,  covering  the  work 
which  should  have  been  done  by  pupils  in  the  winter  term  of  the  sixth 
grade,  if  following  the  State  course  of  study.  These  questions,  together 
with  full  instructions  and  a  blank  upon  which  to  report  results,  were  sent 
to  the  teachers  in  the  various  di3trict8  of  the  county.  My  object  was  to 
show  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  we  have  a  good  course  of  study,  that 
they  need  all  the  work  laid  out,  and  that  they  are  neglecting  certain  por- 
tions of  it.  The  results,  as  can  already  be  seen,  are  much  more  encourag- 
ing than  was  expected.  Teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  and  spef^ 
warmly  of  the  immediate  results  in  the  various  schools.  The  plan  will  be 
continued. 

teachers'  meetings. 

The  idea  of  holding  local  teachers'  meetings  has,  for  some  reason,  been 
abandoned  in  this  county;  but  I  find  that  both  teachers  and  patrons  are 
eager  for  them.  Although  only  five  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year,  they  have  been  a  success  in  every  way  and  many  more  will 
be  held  during  the  coming  year.  This  plan  gives  to  the  commissioner  an 
opportunity  for  gainiug  an  acquaintance  with  people  and  local  school  sen- 
timent, which  he  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

HEEDED    legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  legislature  should  take  some  step  that  will  enable  us 
to  save  a  community  of  children  from  the  influence  of  a  few  whose  sole 
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aim  seems  to  be  to  make  the  school  in  the  district  yrhere  they  live  as 
inefficient  as  possible.  Because  a  few  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
schools  happen  to  own  a  large  portion  of  the  taxable  property  of  a  district, 
and  because  the  district  board  are  willing  to  be  dictated  to  by  them,  is 
no  reason  why  the  children  in  that  district  should  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  a  school  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  some  arrange- 
ment be  made — some  law  be  enacted  that  will  tend  to  establish  a  uniformity 
of  school  privileges  and  school  work  in  a  township  or  county. 

Aji  examiner  should  hold  at  least  a  second  grade  certificate. 

The  law  should  specify  certain  articles  as  necessary  appendages  of  the 
school  room. 

INSTITUTES. 

We  are  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  institute.  Our  last  one,  held  during 
the  first  week  in  April  last,  was  well  attended  and  under  the  management 
of  conductor  Charles  McEenny,  assisted  by  Supt.  E.  L.  Briggs  and  Miss 
Jennie  Tibbits,  was  productive  of  unlooked-for  results. 

Instead  of  the  one  week  session,  however,  we  want  and  we  need,  a 
longer.  The  country  teacher  and  the  country  school  are  much  in  need  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  three  weeks*  institute.  I  believe  some  plan 
should  be  devised  for  increasing  the  fund. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  but  few  township  libraries  in  this  county  and  still  fewer  dis- 
trict libraries. 

I  am  endeavoring,  through  the  opportunity  furnished  me  by  our  local 
teachers'  meetings,  to  develop  some  interest  in  district  libraries  It  is  an 
entirely  new  subject  to  many  of  us  here,  few  having  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  some  districts  may  be 
induced  to  distin^aish  themselves  by  doing  Something  along  this  line.^ 

EXHIBITS. 

Regarding  a  school  exhibit,  I  can  say  we  had  one  last  fall  at  our  county 
fair;  and,  though  it  was  gotten  up  on  s^j^rt  notice,  it  was  a  very  creditable 
and  interesting  showing.  However,  limited  as  it  was  to  a  small  number  of 
schools,  it  gave  us  an  i^a  of  the  possibilities  of  the  plan ;  and  this  year 
we  began  work  some  time  ago  and  hope  to  have  an  exhibit  this  fall  that 
will  be  of  a  more  general  nature,  giving  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
county. 

GENERAL. 

About  one-fifth  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-nine  school  houses  of  the 
county  are  in  very  poor  condition.  A  lack  oi  blackboard  is  a  very  notice- 
able feature  of  a  large  majority  of  our  school  buildings. 

The  grading  of  schools  in  this  county  has,  I  feel,  been  done  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  The  State  Manual  has  been  distributed  quite  generally 
among  teachers  with  the  request  that  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  Those  who  try  the  grading  plan  most  thoroughly  and 
faithfully,  are  most  enthusiastic  in  support  of  it  and  find  it  a  great  help. 
The  time  of  haphazard  school  work  in  this  county  is  rapidly  passing;  and 
teachers  are  coming  to  realize  that  systematic  effort  here,  as  in  other  fields, 
gives  the  best  results. 
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Low  wag^s  and  frequent  changes  of  tecu^hers  does  more  to  retard  pro- 
gress in  this  county  than  anything  else.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  shows  good 
ability,  there  is  a  place  open  for  her  in  the  graded  schools  or  elsewhere,  at 
better  wages  than  the  districts  will  pay,  hence  she  goes  and  her  place  is 
filled  from  the  new  pedagogical  material  that  happens  to  be  at  hand. 
However,  the  plan  of  hiring  teachers  by  the  year  at  living  wi^ee,  is  gaining 
favor;  and  we  hope  we  may  sopn  see  the  time  w)ien  this  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

While  there  is  much  that  is  not  as  we  would  desire  it  to  be,  yet  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  line  of  progress.  A  more  general  interest  in  educational 
matters  is  manifested  by  the  people.  Better  schools  are  wanted.  Pupils 
are  making  better  progress  than  ever  before.  More  of  them  are  staying 
in  school  to  complete  the  course  of  study.  These  are  healthy  signs  and 
the  conscientious  worker  is  encouraged  to  go  on. 

Coldwater^  Mich. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commiasioner. 

The  work  of  the  district  schools  in  this  county  for  the  year  just  closed 
has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

GBADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Progress  has  been  most  marked  in  classification  and  f^radation.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  schools  of  the  county  are  fairly  graded,  and 
pupils  and  parents  enthusiastic  over  the  plan. 

The  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  such  a  happy  result,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  school  manual  outlining  the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  placing 
the  same  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  school  officer. 

A  column  in  the  leading  countv  paper,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
school  matters,  under  the  management  of  the  commissioner,  was  no  small 
factor  in  shaping  public  sentimei/t.  The  newspapers  can  be  made  of 
incalculable  aid  in  furthering  the  work  of  intelligent  and  progressive 
school  supervision,  and  fortunately  they  are  always  ready  and  willing  to 
co-operate. 

The  work  of  the  year  will  be  briefly  reviewed  under  the  heads  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  teachers  are  required  to  hold  regular  monthly  examinations  in  grades 
four  to  eight,  examiuations  to  be  written  upon  uniform  paper  and  reports 
of  results  made  to  parents. 

Two  pupirs  diploma  examinations  were  held; — the  first  one  the  last 
Friday  in  JFebruary,  the  second  the  last  Friday  in  May. 

Questions  for  examiuation  were  sent  to  such  teachers  as  had  pupils 
wishing  to  write  and  in  such  quantities  as  desired,  upon  written  request 

Teachers  conducted  the  examination  under  rules  given  by  the  com- 
missioner. After  reviewing  and  marking  the  papers,  the  entire  work  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  for  examination. 
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Teachers  who  condacted  the  examination  were  required  to  make  the 

following  report  to  the  commifisioner: 

* 

RBPOBT. 

MicK 189 

Commissioner  of  Schools, 

Tekonsha,  Mich. 
Deab  Sir: 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  oonduoted  the  Pupirs  Diploma  Examination  held  in 

Disthot  No Township  of ..on .189 

aooording  to  the  printed  instruGtions  from  your  office,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true 
and  faithful  report  of  the  same. 

Teacher, 
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This  plan  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  attempted  by  the  pres- 
ent board. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  writing  the  two  examinations  was  106.  Of 
this  number  74  passed  the  required  per  cent,  and  received  diplomas. 
Diplomas  due  for  the  February  examination  were  withheld  until  May, 
and  teachers  advised  to  hold  graduation  exercises.  Many  such  exercises 
were  held  throughout  the  county,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  pupils 
and  patrons. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  received  diplomas, 
come  up  to  the  teachers'  examination  and  secure  certificates. 

The  three  cities  in  the  county — Battle  Creek,  Albion,  and  Marshall — 
admit  pupils  to  the  high  school  upon  diploma.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  made  at  the  outset  of  the  year  by  the  commissioner,  and  has  proven  a 
strong  incentive  to  pupils  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  country 
schools. 

TEACHBBS'   MBBTINOS. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  local  institutes  was  held  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  these  meetings  will  be  best  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  issued  at  the  time  and  mailed  to  teachers  and  school 
officers: 
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^        ^  Tekonsha,  Mioh., Ig9 

Dear  Teacher: 

A  local  district  institute  for  the  towDships  of 

will  be  held  at --"-'------r-i-r"rriirri]j"'iiiiiii!.iiiiiiiiiiiiii" 

You  are  urged  to  be  present,  as  matters  of  importance  concern  ing'theworkVfthe^^ 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  considered  and  discussed.  Please  give  the  notice  of 
the  mstitute  thoughtful  attention  and  do  all  within  your  power  to  interest  the  officers, 
patrons,  and  pupils  of  your  school,  so  that  the  attendance  may  be  creditable  and 
enthusiastic.  No  one  but  the  teachers  of  the  county  can  fully  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  enlisting  the  support  of  school  boards  in  the  management  of  the  public  schoola 
The  principal  aim  of  the  institutes  is  to  get  school  officers,  teachers,  and  patrons  together 
for  the  puroose  of  discussing  questions  of  vital  importance  to  all,  and  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm in  school  work.  Liet  nothing  but  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  emergency  pre- 
vent your  attendance.  A  roll  call  of  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  districts  in  the 
several  townships  will  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  program,  and  absentees  noted. 
Much  depends  upon  the  readiness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  you  enter  into  the  plan, 
whether  it  is  successful  or  otherwise. 
Hoping  and  expecting  to  see  you  present,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commiaaioner. 
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To  Director  District  No 

Dear  Sir: 

During  the  present  school  year,  local  institutes  will  be  held  in  various  portions  of  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  deeper  interest  in  the  district  schools  and  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  respective  townships  of  the  county  are  grouped  in  the  following  order  and 
districts: 

District  No.  1.— Athens,  LeRoy,  Newton,  Burlington.  Institute  held  at  Athens 
November  18. 1893. 

District  No.  2.— Tekonsha.  Fredonia,  Clarendon.  Institute  held  at  Tekonsha, 
December  2, 1893. 

District  No.  3.— Homer,  Albion,  Eckford.  Institute  held  at  Homer,  December  14, 
1893. 

District  No.  4— Sheridan,  Lee,  Clarence,  Marengo.  Institute  held  at  Rice  Creek 
January  12, 1894. 

District  No.  5. — Emmett,  Marehall,  Convis.  Institute  held  at  Ceresoo,  January  26, 
1894. 

District  No.  6.— Bedford,  Pennfield,  Battle  Creek.  Institute  held  at  school  district 
No.  7,  Pennfield,  February  9, 1894. 

It  is  desired  that  every  school  officer  and  teacher  in  the  county  attend  these  institutes. 
Will  vou  kindly  see  that  the  enclosed  programs  are  distributed  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  do  all  within  your  power  to  interest  the  patrons  of  your  school  in  the  meeting? 
Urge  your  entire  board  to  be  present.  Questions  of  vital  importance  will  be  discussed 
of  interest  to  every  citizen.  The  institutes  are  directly  in  the  interests  of  school  officera, 
patrons,  and  teachers. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  set  aside  a  half -day  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  great 
importance  to  our  entire  citizenship? 

Urging  and  expecting  your  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  improving  the  country 
schools,  I  remain, 

Youra  truly, 

A.  Q.  RANDALL,  CanuMaOoner. 


Please  place  the  circular  "  To  Teacher  **  in  the  hands  of  your  teacher  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

The  plan  was  fairly  Baoceasfal  and  accompliahed  much  good,  in  creating 
a  better  and  more  progressive  pnblic  sentiment  touching  the  interests  (3 
the  public  schools. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

The  United  States  flag  floats  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  school  houses 
in  the  county,  and  a  liberal  number  of  small  flags  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
school  rooms. 

Teachers  use  the  song  knapsack  largely,  and  nearly  all  pupils  are 
tAught  the  words  of  the  national  songs.  Every  occasion  is  improved  to 
inculcate  a  love  for  the  old  flag,  and  a  deeper  love  for  the  grand  principles 
that  it  represents. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Poets'  Days,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Arbor  Day,  etc.,  are  generally  observed  by  public 
exercises  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Much  has  been  made  of  Arbor  Day  for 
three  years  past. 

Above  a  thousand  trees  have  been  set  on  school  premises,  in  many  cases 
beautiful  flower  gardens  planted,  and  much  additional  work  done  to 
brighten  up  and  beautify  the  surroundings.  The  practice  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  entire  public  in  cultivating  a  more  esthetic  spirit. 

SCHOOL    LEGISLATION. 

Constant  tinkering  with  established  laws  is  demoralizing,  and  yet  there 
are  some  sections  in  our  present  school  laws  that  could  be  improved. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  pay 
the  regular  annual  institute  fee,  and  support  the  institute  by  state  appro- 
priations In  such  case  teachers  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  insti- 
tute as  a  condition  of  receiving  license  to  teach. 

The  towiiship  unit  system  seems  to  offer   many  advantages  over  the 

{resent  district  system,  and  commends  itself  to  advanced  educators, 
f  the  present  system  is  to  remain  in  vogue,  a  law  should  be  enacted 
compelling  school  officers  to  keep  school  property  in  repair  and  furnish 
necessary  supplies. 

The  compulsory  law  should  be  fortified  by  severer  penalties,  as  it  is  now 
almost  inoperative. 

.  The  law  providing  for  free  text  books,  instead  of  being  elective  in  its 
operations,  should  be  compulsory.  The  climax  of  the  free  school  system  is 
that  everything  should  be  free.  No  uniformity  can  be  secured  when  every 
community  is  left  to  elect  what  shall  be  done. 


IKSTITUTB. 

A  spring  institute  was  held  at  Albion,  commencing  April  2  and  clos- 
April  6, 189.1. 
upt.  F.  W.  Arbury  conducted,  assisted  by  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Supi   W. 


ing  April  6, 18&i. 

Supt.  F.  W.  Arbury 
0.  Hull,  and  Miss  Edna  Phelps. 


The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  many  years,  the  enrollment  reaching 
two-hundred  forty.  The  interest  throughout  was  excellent  and  the  work 
thorough. 

The  work  of  Miss  Phelps  in  physical  culture  was  especially  appreciated 
by  the  teachers. 
24 
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EXHIBITS. 

Plans  are  in  operation  for  a  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair.  The 
entire  citizenship  of  the  county  is  enthusiastic  over  the  scheme,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  successful  exhibit  is  very  flattering. 

A  circular  published  and  placed  in  the  hands  of^  teachers  {and  school 
officers,  explains  the  features  of  the  work. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  oo-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  the 
schools  of  the  county  will  hold  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  annual  fair  in  September. 
The  proposition  is  to  place  before  the  citizens  of  the  county  samples  of  the  work  being 
done  in  our  public  schools,  and  thus  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  toduca- 
tion.  In  order  that  ample  time  may  be  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  work,  this  cir- 
cular is  published  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  character  of  the  exhibit.  It  is  desired  that  every  teacher  will 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  make  the  representation  oomplete. 
One  day  of  the  fair  will  be  designated  as  ^*  School  Day,'*  upon  which  all  of  the  schools 
taking  part  in  the  exhibit  will  he  given  a  holiday  ana  the  pupils  and  teachers  admitted 
to  the  grounds  free  of  charge.  No  schools,  however,  will  be  entitled  to  this  privilege 
that  do  not  assist  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits.  Tickets  will  be  issued  to  teachers  by 
the  Commissioner,  upon  written  request,  when  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  names  of 
their  pupils,  enrolled  upon  the  daily  register.  In  city  and  village  schools,  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets  will  be  under  the  direction  of  principals  and  superintendents  The 
Agricultural  Society  has  very  Idndly  offered  to  award  prizes,  which  will  be  equitably 
distributed  as  merit  demands. 

The  exhibit  will  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  so  that  the  cit^  and  village 
Bohools  will  not  compete  with  the  district  schools.  A  committee,  consisting  of  one 
from  each  township,  with  the  principals,  city  superintendents,  and  board  of  school 
examiners,  will  have  general  supervisory  charge  of  the  work. 

OOMMTTTSE. 

aik;^..        S  Supt.  W.  C.  Hull.  Homer— Lizzie  M.  Cook  and  S.  A.  Adams. 

Albion  —  I  R^  Taylor.  LeRoy-C.  R  Young. 

Athens— £.  E.  Overholt.  Lee— L.  C.  Williams. 

BattleCreek-  j  %%,^^T^-'y-  Man.hall  -  j  fSS^i.^l^jl!'- 

Burlington— Duly  McCone.  Marengo — Frank  McWethy. 

Bedford — J.  H.  Atwood.  Newfon— M.  O.  Bovee. 

Clarence— U.  F.  Enapp.  Pennfield— F.  H.  Parks. 

Clarendon— F.  J.  Dibble.  Sheridan— W.  £.  Aiken. 

Convi»— W.  £.  Brackett  Tekonsha— O.  M.  Miles. 

Eckford— Frank  Reid.  (  Sunt.  F.  W.  Arbury. 

Emmett— Josiah  Phelps.  Board  of  Examiners—  ]  E.  L.  McPherson. 

Fredonia— P.  J.  Flvnn.  (  A.  Q.  Randall. 

Articles  and  work  for  the  exhibit  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Commissioner  or  left  in 
charge  of  the  member  of  the  committee  in  the  township  where  the  exhibits  are 
prepared. 

Tnere  will  be  five  divisions  of  exhibits: 

FiKST  Division,  A — City  and  village  schools  for  prizes. 

Sboond  Division,  B — District  schools  for  prizes. 

Third  Division,  C — Exhibits  not  entered  for  prizes. 

Fourth  Division,  D— Original  apparatus  for  prizes. 

Fifth  Division,  E — Special  work  for  prizes. 

DIVISION   A — CITY  AND   VILLAGE    SCHOOLS. 

This  division  will  be  grouped  in  three  sections: 
Section  A — High  Schools. 
Section  B-r-Grammar  Departments. 
Section  C— Primarjr  Departments. 
Section  A — High  Schools. 
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I.    Algebra— Examination  papers. 

IL  Geometery.Trigonometry— (a)  Examination  papers  and  other  work,  (b)  Original 
problems  and  demonstrations.  Use  unruled  paper.  Figures  in  colored  ink  showing 
given  and  oonstruotion  lines. 

III.  Natural  Boiences — Examination  papers  in  Physiology,  Botany,  Physical  G^eo- 
graphy,  Oeology,  Zoology,  Physios,  Astronomy,  Chemistry. 

1.  Physical  Geography,  Oeology— (a)  Maps  showing  the  variation  of  temperature, 
distribution  of  moisture,  vegetation,  and  animals.  Effects  of  climate.  Movements  of 
winds  and  ocean  currents,  etc.  (b)  Relief  maps  in  day,  putty,  pulp,  salt,  etc.  (c)  Draw- 
ings illustrating  features  of  earth's  crust,  rock  formation,  erosion,  movements  of  earth, 
variations  of  day  and  night,  etc. 

2.  Physiology — Diagrams  and  drawings  showing  organs  and  structure  of  the  body, 
as  forms  of  joints;  structure  of  bones  and  muscles;  drawings  of  heart,  eye,  ear,  and 
showing  circulation,  etc.;  models  of  drawings  of  apparatus  and  description  of 
experiments. 

3.  Zoology— Herbariums,  collection?  and  prepared  specimens,  illustrating  principles 
and  classifications  in  botany — collections  of  local  flora  and  fauna — drawings,  diagrams 
and  specimens  illustrating  the  structure  and  development  of  life. 

4.  Physics— Chemistry-  (a)  Note  books  (or  sheets)  with  drawings  of  apparatus  and 
description  of  experiments,  (b)  working  models  and  apparatus  for  experiment  and 
practical  use-,  prepared  by  pupils. 

IV.  Language— Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  (or  English),  Examination  Papers, 
Papers  in  Composition,  Papers  illustrating  the  relation  of  each  vocabulary  to  the 
English,  Sight  translations.  Drawings  and  maps  illustrating  Historical,  Geographical,  or 
other  allusions. 

Section  B— Grammar  Department. 

I.  Language  Work,  Original  Compositions,  Descriptions  of  observation  work,  Repro- 
ductions, Language  Exercise  Books,  Original  Poems. 

II.  Arithmetic,  Examination  Papers,  Original  Problems,  Mathematical  illustrations. 

III.  Geography,  Outline  Maps,  Production  Maps,  Physical  Maps,  Examination 
Papers,  Relief  Maps,  Maps  showing  routes  of  travel. 

ly.    History,  Examination  Papners,  Maps  showing  disooveries,  campaigns,  etc. 

V.  Music,  Drawing— Music  written  from  dictation.  Original  song  (words  and  music) 
Drawing  from  dictation  with  use  of  ruler  and  free  hand.  Drawing  from  memory,  Draw- 
ing from  object,  (nature  or  models)  Inventive  designs,  Mechanical  drawings. 

VI.  Science  Work  or  Nature  Study— Drawings  of  observed  plant  growth,  etc. 
Written  deecriptioiis  of  observations  maae,  etc. 

Section  C— Primary  Department. 

I.  Language,  Original  Compositions,  Reproductions,  Original  Poems,  etc. 

II.  Number  Work,  Specimen  papers  of  work  performed,  Examination  papers.  Orig- 
inal problems. 

III.  Geo^aphy-^Same  as  in  section  B.  Grammar  Department.) 

IV.  Music,  Drawing— (Same  as  in  section  B.  Grammar  Department.) 

V.  Kindergarten  or  Manual  Work. 

1.  Designs  for  industries,  drawings,  cuttings,  pastings,  foldings,  plaitings. 

2.  Form  studies— Solids  in  clay,  wax,  wood  and  cardboard.  Outlines  and  surfaces 
in  peas'- work,  sewing,  drawing  and  cutting. 

3.  Color  Studies— Embroidery,  plaiting,  folding,  interlacing,  cutting  and  pasting. 

DIVISION   B — DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Three  sections  for  prizes. 
Section  A,  Maps: 

1.  Calhoun  County. 

2.  Michigan,  locating  water  courses,  productions,  and  cities. 

3.  Map  of  United  States,  locating  mountain  ranges,  water  courses,  productions,  and 

great  cities. 

4.  Map  of  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  Map  of  Yellowstone  Park,  showing  points  of  interest. 
Section  0,  Examinations. 

1.  Complete  sets  of  examination  papers  of  any  grade  above  third  grade. 

2.  Six  sentence  diagrams. 
Section  C,  Primary  Work. 

1.  Plaiting  or  weaving,  paper  folding,  color  work. 

2.  Six  samples  of  busy  work. 

3     Six  samples  of  language  work. 
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4.  Six  Bamples  of  number  work. 

5.  Six  sampleB  of  form  studies  in  olay,  wood,  or  wax. 
Section  D,  Collections. 

1.  Six  botanical  samples. 

2.  Grains  of  Michigan. 

3.  Woods  of  Michigan. 

4.  Minerals  of  Michigan. 

5.  Soils  of  Michigan. 

6.  Indian  relics  and  curiosities. 

DIVISION  C. 

Eixhibits  from  all  schools— not  for  prizes.  Photographs  of  school  houses,  grounds, 
classes,  eminent  educators,  etc.    Apparatus — not  original. 

DIVISION  D. 

Original  apparatus — for  prizes.  Competition  open  to  all  schools.  Apparatus  to  be 
the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils,  designed  to  illustrate  the  common  branches  and  natural 
sciences. 

DIVISION  E. 

For  the  finest  specimen  of  penmanship  wriiten  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  copy— a  copy  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book  contributed  by 
the  Commissioner. 

For  the  best  written  article  containing  not  lees  than  500  nor  more  than  700  words  on 
"  Whr  I  should  attend  Parsons'  Business  College,  Kalamazoo  "—a  copy  of  Parsons' 
Hand  Book  (15),  contributed  by  W.  F.  Parsons. 

'  To  the  school  district  that  purchases  the  greatest  number  of  the  New  Edition  Calhoun 
County  Atlas  before  September  15, 1894— a  copy  of  the  Atlas  ($12)  contributed  by  W. 
H.  Bingham. 

To  the  school  exhibiting  the  finest  United  States  flag— $5. 

To  the  school  exhibiting  the  finest  banner— $5. 

To  the  school  making  the  finest  general  exhibit — 110. 

To  the  prettiest  school  ma'am — a  silk  umbrella. 

To  the  hondsomest  school  master — a  new  hat. 

To  the  most  popular  school  ma'am — pair  kid  gloves. 

To  the  most  popular  school  master — fine  pair  shoes. 

The  four  last  named  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  vote  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
voting  to  commence  at  any  time  and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner.  The  result  will 
be  announced  on  Exhibit  Day. 

ORATORICAL  COZTFEST. 

Five  Declamations  for  prizes. 

F^ve  Orations  for  prizes. 

Declamations  by  pupils  under  16  vears  of  age.  Orations  by  pupils  between  15  and  20 
years.    A  silver  medal  will  be  awarded  the  successful  contestant  in  each  list. 

To  the  school  presenting  the  finest  exercise  in  physical  culture,  fiirst  prize  of  $10; 
second  prize  of  $5.  A  Targe  platform  will  be  erected  for  Uie  presentation  of  the 
program  and  exercises  in  physical  culture. 

SPORTS. 

Foot  Race,  fat  schoolmams,  1st  prize,  $1.50;  2d  prize,  $L00. 

Font  Race,  lean  schoolmasters,  1st  prize,  $1.50;  2d  prize,  $1.09. 

Foot  Race,  14-yr-old  pupils  and  under,  1st  prize,  $1.50;  2d  prize,  $1.00. 

Foot  Race,  15-yr-old  pupils  and  over,  1st  prize,  $1.50;  2d  prize,  $1.00. 

Base  Ball,  School  Nines,  winning  club.    Prize  announced  later. 

Bicycle  Race.    Prize  announced  later. 

Tug  of  War.  Forty  country  boys  against  forty  city  boys.  Ages  14  to  18  years. 
Prize  to  be  announced. 

Prizes  other  than  special,  will  be  granted  to  schools  instead  of  individuals  and  are  to 
consist  of  school  apparatus.  First  prize  in  each  class  to  be  Ten  Dollars,  aeoond  prize 
Five  Dollars.    Apparatus  to  be  selected  by  successful  schools. 

Competent  judges  will  be  selected  and  all  exhibits  contributed,  carefully  looked  after 
and  returned  after  the  fair,  if  desired. 


■i 
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DIBB0TION8. 

1.  AU  work  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  naine  of  the  echool.  township,  etc. 

2.  Examination  work  and  diagrame  to  be  upon  paper  8^  x  11  inones. 

3.  All  maps  upon  bristol-board,  11  x  14  inches  or  ^  x  28  inches. 

4.  Drawings  upon  same  size  paper  as  maps. 

5.  Each  sonool  is  expected  to  present  the  work  of  a  section  complete,  if  iiossible. 

6.  No  work  will  be  accepted  in  competition  that  does  not  conform  to  requirements. 

7.  All  work  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  September  20, 1894. 


In  order  to  secure  uniformity  the  Commissioner  will  furnish  such  stationery  as 
may  be  desired,  by  mail  at  regular  rates. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  work  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner.  The  preparation  of  exhibits  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 
Teachers,  bestir  yourselves  and  show  the  citizens  of  the  county  what  the  schools  can  do. 
Do  not  hesitate  because  your  schools  are  small  or  backward.    All  will  be  fairly  treated. 

SpicoiAt.  Note.— Every  school  should  h^ve  a  United  States  flag  and  each  pupil  a 
small  flag  12  x20  inches.  A  tasty  banner  giving  No.  of  Diet,  and  township  can  be  made 
at  little  expense  and  would  add  much  to  the  display.  Teach  the  children  America, 
Marching  Through  Georgia,  Red  White  and  Blue,  and  Home  Sweet  Home.  Let  us  pos- 
sess the  land  with  songs,  flags,  and  banners. 

Yours  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  Commissioner, 

Tekonsha,  Mich 


CASS  COUNTY. 

CHESTER  E.  CONE,  Commissioner, 
GBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

*  There  is  not  a  greater  tendency  among  adults  than  among  children,  to 
work  with  some  definite  object  in  view.  Having  a  course  of  study  which 
may  be  completed  and  for  which  completion  due  credit  and  recognition 
are  given,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  great  and  good  influence  on  education 
in  the  rural  schools. 

Our  plan  the  past  year  has  been  to  send  questions  in  sealed  envelopes  to 
teachers  to  be  opened  on  day  of  examination  in  presence  of  the  candidates. 
The  papers  have  all  been  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  for  grading,  and 
ninety-four  diplomas  have  been  awarded. 

In  several  districts  commencement  exercises  were  held,  always  bringing^ 
out  a  large  number  of  people  who  went  home  feeling  that  the  move  toward 
grading  the  schools  is,  after  all,  a  good  one. 

TEACHEBS'  MEETINGS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teachers  were  not  organized  into  any 
kind  of  an  association.  On  summons  to  meet  in  Dowagiac  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  a  large  number  responded 
and  a  very  enjoyable  meeting  was  the  result. 

Without  doubt  the  beet  and  greatest  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  in 
Cass  County,  was  the  Coancil  and  Rally  of  February  16  and  17. 

These  meetings  have  certainly  aroused  a  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm 
among  educators  throughout  the  State  than  any  other  method  heretofore 
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employed,  apd  much  credit  is  due  our  worfchy  State  Superintendent  for 
their  inception  and  execution.  The  Cass  County  Teachers'  Association 
has  been  reorganized  and  held  two  meetings  during  the  year. 

Several  local  meetings  have  also  been  held  at  various  points  in  the 
county  with  satisfactory  results. 

PATBIOTIBM. 

A  number  of  our  schools  have  a  staff  from  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
pruclaim  the  observance  of  special  days,  and  that  the  spark  of  patriotic 
duty  innate  in  the  youth  of  our  land  is  being  nurtured  into  healthful 
proportions. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

While  we  believe  that  our  school  laws  lack  perfection  in  many  instances, 
what  we  most  need  in  Cass  county  is  a  greater  sense  of  duty  and  a  mani- 
festation of  more  interest  in  the  cause  on  the  part  of  schopl  officers  and 
patrons.  All  legislation  is  of  no  avail,  unless  observed  by  the  proper 
officials. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  hail  the  effort  of  the  State  Superintendent  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  working  library  in  every  district,  and  shall  do  what  we 
can  to  further  the  work  in  our  county. 

EXHIBITS. 

In  Cass  County  school  exhibits  still  exist  in  embryo;  circumstances, 
however,  look  favorable  for  a  healthy  birth  next  year. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  humble  opinion 
that  some  progress  has  been  n^ade  toward  promoting  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  the  county  the  past  year.  Our  efforts  are  toward  a  class  of  better 
qualified  teachers,  and  in  encouraging,  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  desire  in  the 
mind  of  each  pupil  within  our  range  for  that  most  valuable  acquisition  in 
the  reach  of  the  American  youth — a  good  education. 

Cassopolis,  Mich, 


CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY. 

FRANK  H.  RANNEY.  CommiaHoner. 
GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Grade  examinatipns  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  the  larger  schools,  and 
the  smaller  ones  are  encouraged  to  hold  them. 
The  questions  used  are  those  prepared  by  the  Department  at  Lansing. 
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OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Special  days  are  observed  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  county  by  appro- 
priate exercises. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

In  my  opinion  the  laws  should  be  changed  so  as  to  give  the  commis- 
sioner authority  to  compel  district  boards  to  build  suitable  out-buildings 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

In  nearly  every  district  in  this  county  the  out-buildings  are  in  deplor- 
able shape  and  a  disgrace  to  the  school  officers  having  them  in  charge. 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  institute  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the 
county,  and  the  good  effects  have  been  noticed  in  the  teacher's  work. 

GENEBAL. 

School  officers  and  the  people  generally  take  more  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  than  they  have  in' years  past. 

On  the  whole  the  schools  are  in  good  condition,  the  teachers  live,  earnest 
and  progressive,  the  officers  interested  in  their  work,  and  the  people  will- 
ing to  do  anything  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  whicn  is  cer- 
tainly prophetic  of  good  results.   . 

East  JordaUj  Mich. 


CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

P.  T.  ROWE,  Commissioner. 
GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  noticed  that  these  examinations  instituted  by  the  Department 
have  had  a  most  stimulating  effect  among  all  the  schools.  Teachers  have 
applied  themselves  patiently  and  thoroughly  to  the  preparation  of  pupils 
for  the  same,  while  the  pupils  have  themselves  kept  them  in  view,  and  in 
consequence,  have  improved  wonderfully  in  application,  regularity,  and  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

PATBIOTISM. 

The  Department  is  to  be  commended  in  requiring  the  commissioner  to 
ask  each  school  if  it  has  a  flag,  because  it  enables  him  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  teacher  and  school  to  the  importance  of  patriotism,  which  is  evi- 
denced in  loyalty  to  the  national  flag.  Thereby  they  are  inspired  with  the 
true  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  manifested  in  the  pupils  persist- 
ing in  effort,  until  their  school  has  a  flag. 
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UBBABIES. 

I  have  commenced  to  stir  up  every  district  with  the  ambition  of  starting 
a  library.  Toward  this  object  I  have  endeavored  to  have  a  few  evening 
exercises  by  the  pupils,  and  have  been  present  to  talk  the  subject  into  the 
children  and  patrons,  thus  far  with  gratifiying  results. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  teachens'  institute  seems  to  be  growing  less  in  interest,  because  it 
seems  to  be  confined  to  rambling  talki,  without  much  point  or  practical 
benefit  resulting.  I  am  resolved  as  commissioner  to  lay  out  a  course  of 
topics  and  studies  hereafter,  to  be  followed  rigidly,  which,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  teachers'  wishes  goes,  is  what  they  need  and  demand^ 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


CLARE  COUNTY. 

H.  M.  ROYS,  Commissioner, 

Clare  county,  especially  in  the  northern  part,  is  not  thickly  settled  and 
has  only  forty- five  school  districts;  but  as  some  have  been  abandoned, 
there  are  at  present  only  thirty-eight  which  support  a  school  But,  though 
we  have  not  the  abundance  of  material  some  of  our  sister  counties  have 
for  making  schools,  we  rank  with  any  in  quality  of  material. 

On  the  whole,  our  schools  are  in  good  condition  and  the  defects  are 
constantly  being  eliminated. — We  are  progressive. 

GBADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  matter  of  grade  examinations  is  becoming  more  prominent  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past  Our  teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  what  they  term  "  Grnduating  Exercises  '^  in  the  district  school, 
are  exercises  which,  more  than  any  other,  inspire  the  pupils  and  give  them 
just  the  encouragement  needed  to  keep  them  in  school  at  the  age  when 
many  are  otherwise  likely  to  drop  out,  never  to  attend  school  again. 

This  year  I  have,  had  five  applicants  for  grade  examinations,  four  of 
which  passed.     There  will  be  many  more  next  year. 

TEACHEBS*   ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  a  teachers'  association  in  our  county  which  regularly  holds 
semi-annual  meetings.  We  have  a  membership  of  over  forty,  and  these 
meetings  are  well  attended  by  enthusiastic  teachers  who  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  improvement.  We  held  but  one  meeting  this  vear.  It 
was  voted  at  this  meeting  to  hold  another  one  the  first  of  March;  but  after- 
wards an  institute  being  appointed  for  the  first  week  in  April,  it  was  not 
deemed  best  to  have  two  teachers'  gatherings  so  near  together,  so  was- 
decided  to  have  no  more  meetings  of  the  association  until  next  year. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

Oar  teachers  are  patriotic  and  progressive.  There  are  no  grade  teach- 
ers in  the  county  that  are  not  trying  to  get  higher  grade  certificates. 

Nearly  all  take  at  least  one  educational  journal,  and  on  the  desks  of  many 
will  be  found  several. 

About  half  of  our  teachers  observe  special  days. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  no  need  of  more  legislatfon  along  this  line,  but  something  should 
certainly  be  done  so  that  each  district  will  have  a  library.  The  money 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  this  purpose  is  almost  always  turned  over  to 
some  other  fund  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  inspectors.  There  is  not 
one  district  school  in  the  county  supplied  with  a  library.  Clare  and  Har- 
rison each  have  a  fairly  good  on%. 

I  have   distributed  quite  thoroughly  over  the  county,  the   pamphlet 

{)ublished  by  the  Department  of  Pablic  Instruction,  ^ving  lists  of  books 
or  district  .libraries,  the  price  ranging  from  $5  to  9o6,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  teachers  are  manifesting  much  interest  in  the  stcirting  of 
libraries. 

Where  boards  will  not  purchase,  they  will  give  socials  and  different 
entertainments  for  this  purpose.  Five  years  hence  I  believe  there  will  not 
be  one  district  in  the  county  without  the  germ,  at  least,  of  a  library. 

Up  to  within  five  years,  there  were  very  few  districts  who  owned  good 
nnafedged  dictiona^es.  '  The  prevailing^idea  was  that  dictionaries  were 
not  essential  to  a  good  school.  This  erroneous  idea  has  been  superseded 
by  this  one,  '*  We  can't  have  a  good  school  where  pupils  have  no  dictionary 
for  reference.'^  There  is  yet  a  prevailing  notion  among  patrons  that 
schools  do  not  need  libraries. 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  appointed  for  April.  It  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Osgerby  of  East  Tawas,  who  said  he  never  saw  teachers  more 
willing  to  do  their  part  in  making  an  institute  a  success. 

The  attendance — the  meeting  being  held  at  Farwell — was  large,  nearly 
fifty  teachers  being  present.  It  was  a  pleasurable  and  profitable  week  for 
all. 

GENERAL. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county  except  three,  which  were 
unable  to  have  more  than  a  three  months  session  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  schools  in  general,  though  I  think  if  we 
had  more  teachers  with  Normal  instruction  there  would  yet  be  consider- 
able improvment. 

Farwell f  Mich, 

25 
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CLINTON  COUNTY. 

R.  M.  WINSTON.  Ckmimissioner. 
PBINOIPAL   WORK. 

School  superviBion,  thorough  in  character  and  leadine  to  thorough 
gradation  of  work,  is  in  mv  opinion  the  principal  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioner.  Qood  clercial  work  in  the  office,  a  smiling  face  to  visitors,  the 
eyolation  of  readable  circulars,  are  all  good  in  their  way;  but  the  commis- 
sioner who  desires  to  be  a  power,  must  be  in  the  saddle*  His  face  must  be  a 
familiar  sight  in  every  schoolhouse,  and  his  suggestions  and  influence 
tnust  produce  a  unity  of  work  over  the  county  that  will  be  recognized  as 
an  evidence  of  his  worth.  The  proper  grading  of  his  schools  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  of  study,  will  be  the  prominent 
results  of  his  supervision. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

m 

I  have  held  seven  grade  examinations,  which  have  been  attended  by  at 
least  sixty  pupils.  I  have  also  provided  questions  for  four  schools, 
allowing  the  t^her  to  conduct  tne  examination,  in  which  case  I  have 
marked  or  overlooked  the  marking  of  the  papers. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Pulnic  Instruction  should  furnish  questions 
to  be  used  at  the  dose  of  each  term  of  school,  for  the  final  examination. 
This  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  work  correspond  with  tiie  course 
of  study,  unify  the  work  over  the  county,  and  aid  much  in  getting 
better  results  at  our  grade  examinations. 

TEACHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Our  teachers'  meetings,  held  in  five  different  villages  in  the  county, 
have  been  productive  of  the  usual  eood.  The  last  meeting  in  Miiy,  of  our 
countv  teachers'  association,  was  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  one 
held  for  years. 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  institute  held  in  August,  1893,  was  not  merely  for  inspiration  alone; 
but  the  work  was  of  such  a  character  that  our  teachers  felt  they  had 
increased  their  stock  of  methods  and  facts. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION 

The  township  school  district  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  all  lines  of 
school  work.  iTnion  libraries  could  be  established  in  each  township. 
These  libraries  could  be  so  selected  that  each  district  could  have  booxs 
not  in  the  libraries  of  other  districts.  These  libraries  could  then  be 
exchanged  in  regular  order  with  the  other  districts  in  the  township,  until 
each  had  had  an  opportunity  to  read  all  of  the  books  purchased  by  the 
township.    By  this  plan,  each  district  would  have  the  reading  of  a  greater 
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number  of  books  than  would  be  possible  under  our  present  district  system; 
and  what  is  true  of  libraries  is  also  true  of  many  other  matters  of  school 
interest. 

I  have  issued  circulars  relative  to  libraries,  and  some  of  our  districts 
have  purchased  works  of  reference  and  others  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chasing of  libraries. 

EXHIBITS. 

We  have  requested  our  teachers  to  keep  samples  of  school  work  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors;  and  during  the  year  samples  of  school  work  have 
been  collected  for  exhibits  at  our  county  fair  in  October,  1894. 

OBKEBAL. 

DariuR  the  year  we  have  made  good  progress  and  can  look  over  our 
work  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  hoping  to  do  more,  aided  by  the 
good  interests  which  our  patrons  are  manifesting  in  the  work  of  education. 

St,  Johns,  Mich. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY, 

W.  F.  BENKEIiMAN,  dyrntnisaianer. 
DBOBEASE  IN  POPULATION. 

The  last  census  shows  a  decrease  in  the  i)opulation  of  our  county; 
hence,  a  like  decrease  in  our  school  population  is  noticed.  This  decrease 
is,  however,  confined  to  the  rural  districts,  some  of  which  are  now  wholly 
depopulated  and  the  schools  necessarily  defunct  Our  viU^^e  schools,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  While,  in  general, 
our  schools  are  small,  yet  I  believe  that  they  are  equal  to  the  average 
rural  schools  in  the  State.  Formerly  we  hired  teachers  from  the  southern 
counties,  but  now  our  local  talent  is  sufficient  to  supply  our  schools  and 
the  results  are  equally  satisfactory.  We  have  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  not  the  best  teachers  that  come  from  the  lower  counties  to  find 
positions;  and,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  we  discriminate  in 
favor  of  local  talent 

APPABATUS. 

Our  schools  are  better  supplied  with  apparatus  than  the  average.  Many 
schools  have  been  careful  to  select  useful  appliances,  but  in  some  I  find 
material  that  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  school  of  this  kind  as  a  trout 
would  be  in  a  frog-pond.  This  overplus  in  apparatus  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  school  fund  comes  from  taxing  non-resident  land  ovmers. 
It  is  my  policy  to  discourage  unnecessary  expenditures;  for,  although  I 
think  that  extravagance  in  educational  matters  is  commendable,  yet  even 
this  has  its  limit 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


Text  books  are  tiniform  in  our  county;  and  all,  except  the  village  schools, 
have  free  text  books.  The  good  results  of  this  condition  are  apparent, 
though  no  special  agitation  was  necessary  to  bring  it  about.  I  advocate 
free  and  uniform  text  books. 


KINDEBOARTEN. 

Outside  of  the  village  schools,  little  attention  is  paid  to  kindergarten 
methods.  Prejudice  against  new  methods  and  in  favor  of  the  good  old 
way,  still  existn;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  thrive  another  generation  in 
the  shade  of  the  Jack  Pines. 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  county  has  not  been  favored  with  an  institute  the  present  year, 
owing,  I  am  informed,  to  a  lack  of  funds.  As  a  substitute,  about  twenty 
of  our  teachers  pursued  the  work  in  the  teachers'  reading  circla  We  also 
organized  a  teachers'  association,  but  on  account  of  the  deep  snow  and 
because  the  schools  are  so  widely  scattered,  we  were  able  to  hold  but  one 
meeting.  We  have  planned  to  do  more  along  these  lines  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

GENERAL. 

In  general,  I  might  add  that,  where  the  schools  are  so  small  and  scat- 
tered, and  where  often  two  or  three  teachers  a  year  are  hired  for  one  small 
school,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  commissioner's  work  effective.  So  long 
as  otlr  county  is  so  sparsely  populated,  we  must  make  the  best  of  these 
conditions.  We  have  good  schoolhouses,  good  teachers,  good  material, — 
all  we  lack  is  pupils.  Let  some  genius  discover  a  plan  to  reclaim  these 
sandy  plains  and  make  them  fruitful,  and  our  schools  will  flourish  like  a 
palm  in  a  fertile  valley. 

Orayling,  Mich, 


DICKINSON  COUNTY. 

£D.  L.  PARMENTER,  Commisnoner, 
TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  township  system  has  been  adopted  by  every  township  in  the 
county,  and  meets  with  general  favor.  The  only  fault,  so  far  as  observed, 
is  the  unwillingness  of  school  boards,  in  some  cases,  to  establish  schools  in 
detached  communities  when  needed.  This  defect  should  be  remedied  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  held  jointly  with  Iron  county  last  year  was  poorly 
attended,  owing  to  its  coming  during  the  summer  vacation.  In  view  of 
this  experience,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  institute  this  year  during 
the  school  year. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   OF  TBACHEBS. 

The  commifiBioner  believes  that  in  no  other  way  can  so  much  be  done 
for  the  schools  as  in  helping  them  to  secare  good  teachers.  To  this  end 
examination  papers  are  marked  according  to  their  deserts — ^no  higher. 
As  a  result,  poor  teachers  are  largely  weeded  out  At  present,  no  one  is 
teaching  under  a  special  certificate  in  this  county. 

LIBBABIES. 

A  library  is  already  established,  or  steps  have  been  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  every  township  in  the  county.  The  circular  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  has  been  helpful. 

OBADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  for  district  schools  has  been  introduced  generallv 
into  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  last  year,  and  has  added  jjciucn 
to  their  efficiency. 

GEKEBAL. 

The  schools  have  suffered  less  than  was  anticipated  from  the  depression 
in  the  iron  business.  Although  there  has  been  a  large  exodus  of  the  for- 
eign element,  the  enrollment  is  increasing.  New  schoolhouses  have  been 
built  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  the  material  wants  of  the  schools  have 
been  fairly  well  supplied. 

The  council  and  rallv  held  at  Iron  Mountain  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  was  thoroughly  profitable  and  stimulating;  a 
repetition  is  earnestly  hoped  for  the  coming  season. 

Vulcan^  Mich. 


EMMET  COUNTY. 

ABBIE  ROE,  Commiagioner. 
OENEBAL.  « 

The  school  work  of  this  year  has  been  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
the  commissioner,  and  I  trust  to  all  connected  with  education  in  our 
county. 

Every  school  has  been  visited  twice,  (except  four  where  a  second  visit 
was  thought  unnecessary)  and  many  three  and  four  timea 

Visits  have  been  made  to  patrons  and  officers,  and  an  effort  made  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  unity  and  enthusiasm  among  all  concerned  in  educational 
advancement. 

To  further  interest  the  patrons  and  assist  the  teachers,  a  manual  of 
school  work  has  been  issued  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  beneficial 


I 
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The  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  active,  loyal,  and  prc^^resBiye,  ready  to 
adopt  the  best  methods  and  assist  in  any  good  work.  They  greatly  need 
normal  instruction. 

GRADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 

Aside  from  the  purchase  of  the  grade  registers  four  years  ago,  little  had 
been  done  toward    grading    and    many  of  the  registers  were  lost  or' 
destroyed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  terms  last  September,  the  work  was  thor^ 
oughly  explained  to  the  teachers;  and,  with  their  assistance,  all  the  schools 
have  been  graded  and  the  registers  put  into  use. 

Becords  nave  been  well  kept  and  reports  promptly  sent  in.  Uniform 
examination  questions  have  been  sent  out  by  the  commissioner  for  pro- 
motion tests. 

Eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  and  six  diplomas  granted. 
Short  terms  and  irregular  attendance  somewhat  hinder  the  work,  but 
otherwise  it  is  most  satisfactory  and  meeting  the  approval  of  all. 

teachers'  examinations. 

Three  special  examinations  were  held  in  this  county  instead  of  four,  as 
formerly. 

The  length  of  time  for  the  reg^ulars  was  changed  from  one  to  two  days, 
opening  at  8:80  instead  of  10.  The  result  is  neater  work,  a  greater  p&r 
cent  of  correct  answers,  and  general  satisfaction  among  the  teachers. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

• 

The  majority  of  our  schools  have  uniform  text  books,  but  they  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  several  districts  purchased  their  own  books,  and 
it  is  hoped  as  many  more  will  do  so  this  year.  Some  earnest  work  is  to  be 
done  along  this  line  at  the  fall  meetings. 

apparatus. 

The  schools  are  but  poorly  supplied  with  apparatus,  though  some  good 
purchases  were  made  this  year  in  the  line  of  charts,  dictionaries,  and 
geographical  studiea 

A  map  of  the  county  hatf  been  put  into  every  school,  and  nearly  all  have 
been  supplied  with  cheap  maps  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL  GROUNDS   AND  BUILDINGS. 

* 

With  but  few  exceptions,  our  school  grounds  and  out-buildings  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Little  has  been  done  along  this  line  the  past  year; 
but  a  revival  will  begin  in  September,  and  we  hope  to  convert  many  td  our 
belief  in  cleanliness  and  order. 

Four  new  school  houses  were  built  this  year,  and  many  repaired.  Most 
of  them  are  in  good  condition.    Seven  log  buildings  yet  remain. 
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teachkb's  MBBTINGS. 

No  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  daring  '91-2.  The  association 
was  reorganized  and  two  ronsing  meetings  held  this  year,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  ever  before  in  this  county. 

A  school  exhibit  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the  fall  meeting. 

Hon.  P.  F.  Powers  lectured  at  the  spring  session. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  time  of  our  institute  has  been  changed  from  autumn  to  spring,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Two  institutes  were  held  during  the  year;  the 
first,  September  1,  '98,  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  twentr^;  the 
last,  April  1,  '94,  an  attendance  of  about  seventy-five,  with  an  enrollment 
of  one  hundred. 

Aside  from  these  county  meetings,  rallies,  exhibitions,  and  spelling 
schools  have  been  held  in  different  localities  in  the  country,  where  teachers 
and  patrons  have  freely  discussed  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  the 
commissioner. 

Harbor  Springs ^  Mich, 


^  GLADWIN    COUNTY. 

T.   G.   CAMPBELL,    Commiamoner. 

Outside  of  the  city  of  Gladwin  there  are  no  graded  schools  in  the  county. 
In  the  rural  districts  the  work  is  being  very  fairly  done,  quite  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  from  teachers  who  have  had  no  professional  training  and 
the  majority  of  whom  have  had  but  a  limited  experience  in  teaching.  I 
submit  that  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  in  the  State  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  giving  teachers  a  professional  training,  and  the 
requirement  from  all  teachers  of  a  certain  amount  of  such  training  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  would  prove  of  great  advantage  both 
to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

The  change  in  the  law  by  which  school  districts  receive  from  the  town- 
ship treasurers  only  so  much  of  the  school  taxes  as  are  collected  by  that 
ofScer,  has  resulted  in  this  county,  as  follows:  in  sparsely  settled  districts 
where  the  bulk  of  the  property  is  non-resident  ana  the  returns  of  delin- 
quent taxes  are  large,  the  schools  have  been  crippled  by  lack  of  funds  and 
have  not  been  kept  going  for  as  many  months  in  each  year  as  they  would 
had  the  law  not  been  changed. 

Gladwin  J  Mich. 
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GOGEBIC    COUNTY. 

L.   L.   WRIGHT,    Commissioner, 

There  are  in  Gogebic  connty  five  organized  towns  and  two  cities.  The 
cities  of  Ironwood  and  Bessemer,  by  the  provisions  of  charters,  have  their 
schools  ander  the  jurisdiction  of  city  superintendents.  Of  the  five  organ- 
ized towns,  four  have  the  township  school  system,  I  expect  tKat  alT  of 
the  towns  will  be  under  that  system  within  the  next  year. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  farming  in  the  county,  the  only 
industries  being  mining  and  lumbering,  the  people  live  in  cities  and 
villages,  many  of  the  schools  being  graded  schools.  But  six  schools  in  the 
county  have  only  one  department. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  once  in  each  month  in  the 
city  of  Ironwood,  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  been  invited. 

PATRIOTISM. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  houses  in  the  county  are  furnished 
with  U.  S.  fiags.  And  in  almost  every  school  special  day  exercises,  look- 
ing toward  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  have  been  held. 

INSTITUTES. 

Owing  to  the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  189^, 
no  institute  was  held  in  Gogebic  county  last  year. 

LIBBABIBS. 

There  are  three  public  libraries  in  this  county,  available  for  the  use  of 
schools,  the  city  library  of  Bessemer  with  1,600  volumes,  the  city  library 
of  Ironwood  with  3,000  volumes,  and  the  public  school  library  of  Iron- 
wood  with  1,200  volumea 

EXHIBITS. 

The  public  schools  of  Ironwood  gave  a  two  days*  successful  exhibit  of 
work,  at  the  close  of  the  last  spring  term.  The  work  shown  was  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence  and  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable  comment. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

In  the  line  of  needed  legislation,  the  repealing  of  so  much  of  the  law  as 
exacts  a  fee  from  each  one  who  applies  for  a  certificate,  would  seem 
desirable.  The  earnings  of  teachers  are  quite  small  enough.  There  is  no 
class  whose  work  is  of  more  importance  to  the  State  in  the  line  of  good 
government;  and  for  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Michigan  to  put  a  tax 
on  the  hard  working,  poorly  paid  school  teacher,  for  the  mere  privilege  of 
asking  to  prepare  to  teach,  seems  petty  and  mean. 


• 
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The  time  of  the  summer  examination  would  better  be  fixed  for  the  last 
Thursday  of  August,  as  it  now  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  vacation. 

MIOHIGAN  OENEBOSITT. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-94  the  suffering  and  destitution  among  the 
miners  of  this  county  was  severe  and  widespread.  The  closing  of  the 
mines  in  June,  1893,  followed  by  the  typhoid  epidemic,  produced  an 
absolute  famine  among  the  workmen. 

The  various  municipalities  exhausted  their  means  and  then  appealed  to 
the  outside  world  for  help.  The  response  was  instant  and  generous.  The 
people  of  Michigan  gave  so  liberally  of  food  and  clothing  that  1  believe 
there  were  few  cases  of  absolute  suffering  after  the  appeal  was  made;  but 
in  no  case  was  the  generosity  more  marked  and  more  prompt  than  in  the 
case  of  the  public  schools. 

Before  the  appeal  was  made,  many  of  the  schools  were  almost  unat- 
tended on  account  of  the  lack  of  clothes,  books,  and  food  among  the  pupils; 
but  through  the  generosity  of  the  Michigan  public,  after  Ohristmas  there 
were  very  few  pupils  who  needed  to  stay  away  from  school  on  accoxmt  of 
a  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  school  life. 

The  schools  of  Kent  county,  through  the  commissioner,  A.  Hamlin 
Smith,  sent  over  $260  into  this  county  to  be  expended  for  books  and 
clothing  for  pupils  of  public  schools. 

Large  supplies  of  books,  clothing,  and  Ohristmas  gifts  for  the  destitute 

Supils  in  Gogebic  public  schools,  were  sent  by  the  following  schools: 
[uskegon,  D.  McEenzie,  superintendent;  Detroit,  W.  E.  Bobinson, 
superintendent;  Grand  Bapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers,  superintendent; 
Manistee,  A.  T.  Jennings,  superintendent;  C!oldwater,  0.  M.  McLean, 
superintendent;  Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton,  superintendent;  Owosso,  J.  W.  Sim- 
mons, superintendent;  Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler,  superintendent;  Battle 
Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury,  superintendent;  Kalamazoo,  O.  JB.  Latham,  superin- 
tendent; and  the  State  Superintendent,  H.  B.  Fattengill.  These  were 
gratefully  acknowledged  and  distributed  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good. 

All  of  the  material  sent  to  Gogebic  county  was  greatly  needed  and 
gratefully  received.    It  was  wisely  managed  and  equitably  distributed. 

* 

Ironwoodf  Mich, 


GBAND  TBAVEBSE  COUNTY. 

GEO.  W.  McWETHY,  Commissioner, 
TEAGHEBS'    MEETINGS. 

Our  institute  and  associations  have  been  well  attended  and,  as  a  result, 
better  methods  are  used  by  the  teachers  in  class  instruction. 

EXHIBITS. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  some  school  boai-ds  for  acting  on  my 
suggestion  and  placing  uniform  paper  for  exaij^ination  and  exhibit  work  in 
26 
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our  schools.  We  know  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  will  lead 
the  teachers  to  be  more  careful  how  they  instruct  the  children  to  put  their 
work  upon  paper;  inspire  the  children  to  do  neater,  more  accurate  work;, 
and  provide  specimens  of  each  child's  work  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
missioner or  any  who  may  visit  the  schools.  We  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  have  uniform  paper  for  exhibit  work  furnished  by  the  school  board  of 
each  school. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county, — all  but  three,  twice;  many  of 
them  three  time&  I  desire  to  visit  every  school  each  term;  but  office  work 
will  not  alwavs  admit  of  my  doiug  this,  though  I  keep  myself  ac(}uainted 
with  the  work  in  the  different  schools  and  see  that  the  work  is  uniform. 

OB  ABB  EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  myself  conducted  the  eighth  grade  examinations  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  have  granted  diplomas  to  twenty-four  applicants. 

Teachers  and  patrons  seem  pleased  with  tne  work  of  grading,  as  it 
makes  the  work  uniform  in  the  different  schools,  and  encourages  the  pupil& 
to  continue  longer  in  our  district  schools  and  take  up  studies  they  would 
not  without  the  thought  of  graduating. 

GENBBAL. 

Our  schools  are  generally  in  good  condition  and  the  teachers  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  found  ready  to  co-operate  with  me  in  anything  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Our  teachers  are  using  every  means- 
at  hand  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  work;  many  are  away  at  the 
present  time  attending  summer  normals;  nearly  all  take  one  or  more 
school  journals. 

The  great  hindrance  to  good  work  in  our  schools,  is  that  so  many  of  our 
experienced  teachers  leave  the  work  for  some  other  profession  that  seems 
to  pay  them  better.  Other  causes  that  we  might  mention,  take  some  of 
our  best  teachers  from  our  number;  and  we,  of  necessity,  have  to  supply 
their  places  with  teachers  without  experience.  Another  hindrance  is  the 
short  time  teachers  remain  in  the  same  school;  sometimes  the  fault  of  the 
teacher,  more  often  that  of  the  school  board.  It  would  be  better,  when 
teachers  are  doing  acceptable  work,  that  they  should  be  hired  for  the  year 
and  continued  in  the  same  school  as  long  as  they  continue  to  do  good  work. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  schools  of  this  county  are  making  fair  pro- 
gress and  rank  well  with  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Traverse  City,  Mich, 


GRATIOT    COUNTY. 

O.  Q.  TUTTLiE,  Commisnaner. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this  county 
during  the  past  year.  Schools  have  been  better  taught,  better  governed, 
and  pupils  have  manifested  #nore  interest  than  heretofore. 
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The  teachers  have  striven  earnestly  to  piepare  themselves  better  for 
their  work,  and  in  the  main  have  shown  an  interest  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters, and  have  worked  faithfully  for  the  advancement  and  success  of  the 
schools. 

OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  teachers  and  board  of  examiners  are  most  heartily  in  favor  of  grade 
examinations,  as  they  have  been  the  means  of  arousing  among  pupils  the 
desire  1o  remain  in  school  to  complete  the  course  of  study,  and  a  healthy 
educational  sentiment  amonf^  the  patrons. 

TEAOHEBS'   MESTIN08. 

During  the  year  local  meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  every  township 
in  the  county  with  very  satisfactory  results.  They  have  been  well 
attended  by  teachers,  advanced  pupils,  school  officers,  and  patrons. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  compulsory  school  law  should  be  so  amended 
that  it  will  be  made  effective,  and  that  the  law  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
library  fund  should  be  so  changed  that  said  fund  must  be  used  for  library 
purposes. 

EXHIBITS. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  furnish  an  additional  incentive 
to  do  good  work,  and  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  management  and 
success  of  the  public  schools  than  by  educationid  exhibits.  Such  exhibits, 
however,  should  show  the  actual  work  of  the  pupil  done  in  the  school 
room,  and  should  represent  what  the  school  is  doing. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  association,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  features  was  the  complete  and  excellent 
exhibit  oome  excellent  work  was  furnished  from  a  large  number  of  the 
country  schools  showing  marked  improvement  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  arrangement,  penmanship,  subject  matter,  etc. 

Ithaca^  Mich, 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 


W.  U.  FRENCH,  Cwnmistioner. 


QBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 


We  have  held  two,  at  which  177  pupils  have  been  examined;  83  passed 
creditably  and  received  diplomas.  The  members  of  the  county  boara,  and 
four  of  the  principals  in  the  county,  assist  me  in  conducting  them.  These 
examinations  have  resulted  in  holding  many  of  the  older  pupils  in  school 
and  have  encouraged  more  thorough  work  in  all  the  grades. 
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TBACHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Nine  joint  township  meetings  have  been  held.  They  have  been  well 
attended  and  have  aronsed  much  enthusiasm. 

Besides  these  I  have  held  evening  meetings  in  nearlv  everv  township, 
especially  for  teachers  and  officers.  At  those  we  have  informally  discussed 
methods,  discipline,  special  exercises,  grading,  and  general  topica  In  this 
way  I  can  reach  each  individual  teacher  and  adapt  the  discussion  to  the 
needs« 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teachers  are  alive  on  this  subject.  We  have  had  several  ^'flag 
raisings  *'  and  intend  to  have  more. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Many  of  the  schools  observed  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Arbor  Day,  and  Decoration  Day,  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

INSTITUTES. 

We  believe  in  them.  Generally  they  are  well  attended.  Glass  work 
suits  the  teachers  and  the  results  are  in  the  line  of  better  attainments. 

LIBBABIBS. 

There  are  very  few  in  the  county,  but  we  shall  make  a  campaign  in  this 
direction  next  year. 

EXHIBITS. 

Many  schools  have  arranged  exhibits  for  the  last  day  of  school  and  have 
invited  the  patrons  to  come  and  see  them. 
Our  fair  exhibit  was  a  success  and  we  shall  repeat  it  this  year. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY. 

WILLIAM  BATH.  Commissioner, 
VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  this  year  visited  all  the  schools  of  this  county,  exclusive  of  a  very 
fev^  which  are  quite  difficult  of  access,  and  in  each  of  which  were  only  from 
two  to  ten  pupils.  In  these  cases,  I  appointed  a  capable  person  to  visit 
them  for  me. 

During  my  visitations,  I  have  invariably  examined  some  of  the  classes, 
observed  the  state  of  discipline  and  made  a  record  of  the  same,  giving 
illustrations  of  methods,  and  making  necessary  suggestions  in  all  cases 
where  needed.  In  many  instances  I  have  been  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  school  officers,  which  doubtless  will  produce  excellent  results. 
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CONDITION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  our  ecbools  throughout  the  entire  county  is  very  good. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  our  large  schools  will  compare  very  favorably  with 
the  beet  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  small  graded  schools  which  was  completely  disorganized  and 
in  a  very  backward  condition  last  fall,  has  been  lifted  to  a  much  higher 
level  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  trustees,  and  the  exceptional  energy 
and  untiring  i)atience  of  the  principal  and  director. 

Schools  are  furnished  with  every  requisite,  and  the  buildings,  fences, 
and  grounds  are  in  very  good  condition. 

We  have  a  very  worthy  and  an  improving  class  of  teachers.  Their  will- 
ingness to  receive  suggestions  and  their  desire  to  improve  in  the  solid 
acquirements  which  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher,  are  highly  gratify- 
ing tome.  Many  are  zealously  laboring  to  secure  a  eluding  in  intellect* 
ual  qualifications  and  teaching  ability  for  the  higher  grades;  still,  I  regret 
that  many  lack  enthusiasm  and  practicability  in  their  work  in  the  school 
room. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Teaching  patriotism  and  also  the  observance  of  special  days,  have 
received  particular  attention  in  our  schools. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Two  meetings  were  held  by  the  teachers'  association  of  Houghton  and 
Keweenaw  counties;  one  at  Houghton  and  the  other  at  Oalumet,  both  of 
which  were  very  largely  attended  In  connection  with  the  one  at  Oalumet, 
there  was  a  yerv  fine  exhibit  by  the  Calumet  Schools  in  drawing,  pen- 
manship, and  kindergarten  work.  The  specimens,  showed  plainly  that 
pupils  had  received  careful  instructions  in  those  very  important  branches. 

The  council  held  at  Houghton  during  the  afternoon  of  May  25,  was 
very  fairly  attended,  and  several  very  valuable  amendments  to  the  school 
law  were  discussed.  ^ 

The  rally  held  at  the  Armory  opera  house  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
was  a  grand  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  there  being  over  one 
thousand  persons  present,  some  of  whom  remained  standing  for  more  than 
three  hours,  which  certainly  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  educational  matters  in  this  northern  peninsula. 

teachers'  examinations. 

Four  examinations  have  been  held,  two  regular  and  two  special.  Appli- 
cants are  usually  very  deficient  in  arithmetic. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  gratified  and  encouraged  that  the  labors  of  the 
teachers  are  being  generally  crowned  with  success,  and  the  schools  uni- 
formerly  increasing  in  efSciency  and  usefulness. 

Houghton^  Mich, 
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HURON  COUNTY. 

EDWARD  BASKIN,  Commisaioner. 
GBADE    EXAMINATIONS 

We  have  secured  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  grade  examinations. 
This  year  the  eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the 
principals  of  the  graded  schools,  and  the  papers  examined  by  the  commis- 
sioner.   Out  of  eighty-two  applicants,  twenty-five  were  granted  diplomas. 

The  lower  grade  examinations,  held  semi-annually,  are  conducted  by  the 
teachers,  who  also  mark  the  papers,  the  markings  of  all  successful  appli- 
cants being  subject  to  revision  by  the  commissioner.  These  examinations, 
based  on  t£e  course  of  study,  have  served  not  only  as  an  incentive  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  but  have  ako  been  the  means  of  securing  uniformity 
in  the  grading  of  the  schools. 

TEAOHEBS,    MBETINQB. 

The  five  teachers  and  patrons'  meetings  held  this  year,  were  well 
patronized  and  productive  of  good  results.  We  consider  these  meetings 
particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  in  them  all  the  elements  of  the 
successful  school  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  and 
commissioner,  teacher,  school  boards,  patrons,  and  pupils  are  thus  enabled 
to  council  together  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

PATEIOTISM. 

Our  teaobeis  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  use  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posi^  to  imbue  t&e  minds  of  the  pupils  with  patfiQfic  sentiments.  T)ie 
singing  of  patriotic  songs,  fiag  raisings,  the  memorising  of  poems,  and 
specialday  exercises,  all  tend  to  this  end. 

OBSEBVANCE  OF  SPBOIAL  DAYS. 

Special  day  exercises  have  been  held  in  about  half  the  schools  of  the 
county  this  year. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

We  believe  that  the  organization  of  the  schools  under  the  township  dis- 
trict plan,  State  uniformity  of  text  books,  increasing  the  minimum  length 
of  school  terms,  and  an  operative  compulsory  school  law,  would  very 
materially  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  for  the  present  school  year  has  not  yet  been  held.  We 
find  that  many  school  boards  in  this  county  are  opposed  to  allowing 
their  teachers  the  institute  week,  and  a  number  of  the  teachers  are  under 
contract  to  put  the  time  in  again  or  forfeit  an  eq  uivalent  amount  of  salary. 
While  the  benefits  of  the  institutes  have  not  oeen  qaestioned,  the  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that,  all  things  considered,  they  are  altogether 
too  costly. 
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LIBRARIES. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  witli  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the  State 
^Superintendent  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  disitrict  libraries.  The 
benefits  to  be  secured  by  prodding  our  boys  and  girls  with  good  reading 
<Minnot  well  be  over-estimated. 

The  township  library  does  not  generally  contain  many  books  suitable  for 
school  children,  and  the  district  library  is  therefore  a  necessity,  even  where 
a  township  library  is  in  successful  operation. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  first  school  exhibit  for  Huron  countv  will  be  held  next  October  in 
connection  with  the  county  fair.  The  exhibit  will  consist  of  map  drawing 
and  language  work.  The  preparation  of  this  work  has  had  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  schools.  Teachers  and  patrons  have  become  much  interested 
in  the  scheme,  and  the  agricultural  society  has  ^ven  us  the  most  liberal 
•encouragement  and  support.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  school  exhibit 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair  and  a  source  of 
lasting  benefit  to  our  schools. 

GEKBBAL. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  this  year  sent  samples  of  their  best  work  to  the 
-commissioner.  This  has,  in  many  instances,  proven  a  beneficial  incentive  to 
the  pupils,  calling  forth  their  best  efforts  and  resulting  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  work. 

The  teachers  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  wel&re 
^f  the  schools,  and  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  our  schools  is 
largely  due  to  their  loyalty,  devotion,  and  energy. 

Ublf/t  Mich. 


INGHAM  COUNTY. 

W.  W.  WEEKS,  Commiasioner. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  a  very  fair  condition.  The  work  has 
moved  along  pleasantly  and  with  but  Bttle  friction  between  teachers, 
ofiBcers,  and  patrons. 

Although  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  without  suffi- 
cient experience  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  "  first  class,"  yet  the  most  of 
them  are  earnest  workers,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  willing  to 
adopt  any  methods  that  seems  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

QBADING  OF  80HOOLS. 

The  classification  of  pupils  into  grades  has  received  a  ^reat  deal  of 

attention  during  the  past  year,  and  the  policy  will  be  contmued  in  the 

future.    While  I  concede  that  the  grading  is  not  perfect  nor  uniform 

throughout  the  county,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
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this  direction  which  simplifiee  the  school  work.  GlasBifilcation  registers 
are  f umiBhed  each  school  by  the  connty,  and  teachers  are  taking  as  much 
pride  in  making  the  record  in  them  as  in  any  part  of  their  work. 

Promotion  cards  are  given  to  each  pnpii  finishing  the  work  of  any  grade,, 
and  common  school  diplomas  to  those  finishing  the  course  up  to  and 
including  the  eighth  grade.    All  the  inducement  and  encouragement  pos- 
sible are  offered  the  pupils  to  keep  them  in  the  grade  and  finish  the 
course. 

QBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations,  excepting  the  eighth  grade,  have  heretofore  been  left 
entirely  to  the  teachers  in  their  respective  schools;  but  I  am  convinced 
that,  to  have  the  grading  uniform,  a  different  system  should  be  adopted 
for  examining  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade,  at  least;  and  I  am  planning 
to  have  the  final  examination  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  same 
throughout  the  county. 

The  eighth  grade  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  board  of  examin- 
ers. Four  or  five  of  the  most  convenient  places  are  selected  for  holding 
them,  and  all  of  the  pupils  write  the  examination  on  the  same  day.  The 
manuscripts  are  sent  to  the  office  and  marked  the  same  as  papers  from 
teachers*  examinations.  The  diplomas  are  s^it  to  the  teachers  of  the 
fortunate  ones,  and  the  standing  of  each  of  the  others  is  mailed  directly 
to  him.    This  plan  seems  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 

TEACHERS*   MEETINGS. 

Local  meetings  had  never  been  held  in  the  county.  Last  fall  I  planned 
to  hold  two  or  three  of  them  as  an  experiment;  but,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing,  only  one  was  held.  It  proved  to  be  a  success  in  every  way,  and 
I  have  fixed  the  dates  and  named  places  for  holding  six  of  these  meetings 
the  coming  year.  At  these,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  regulftr 
county  association,  written  work  and  drawings  are  on  exhibition  and  con- 
siderable time  given  for  their  inspection. 

Besides  this,  teachers  are  reouested  to,  and  a  large  number  of  them  do- 
keep,  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  exhibit  it  on  all  special  days  observed. 

Last  year  it  wad  left  entirely  to  the  teachers  which  day  they  would 
observe.  The  result  was  that  some  observed  one  day,  some  another,  and 
some  none;  hence  I  have  selected  a  few  days  in  the  coming  year,  suitable 
for  teachers  to  exhibit  the  school  work  and  emphasize  their  teachings  in 
patriotism.    These  I  expect  every  school  will  observe. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

In  these  days  of  discontent,  when  so  many  are  crying  for  more  and 
different  laws  and  then,  before  the  session  of  the  legislature  is  fairly 
be^n,  are  mourning  about  the  expense  and  demanding  an  adjournment, 
this  subject  of  needed  legislation  is  a  delicate  one.  Since  there  are  so 
many  faults  and  so  much  chance  for  fraud  in  the  management  of  our 
schools,  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  placing  more  laws  on  our  statute 
books  for  the  thousands  of  school  officers  to  ignore,  some  plan  similar  to 
the  township  system  should  be  agreed  upon,  which  would  remedy  most  of 
these  faults  and  abuses  by  doing  away  with  the  board  of  school  inspectors 
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and  a  large  number  of  directors  and  officers  serving  without  pay,  and  in 
their  stead  let  the  schools  in  a  township  be  controlled  by  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  at  the  township  meeting,  this  number  limited  to  the  num. 
ber  of  school  houses  in  the  township.  Let  the  commissioner  be  an 
ez-officio  member  of  each  board  in  a  county. 

I  am  not  trying,  in  this  report,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  system,  but 
simply  to  suggest  a  few  things,  to  let  you  know  that  i  am  in  sympathy 
with  such  a  move.  I  belieye  a  better  method  of  supervision  could  be 
adopted,  a  better  class  of  teachers  employed,  the  school  tax  more  equally 
divided;  in  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  evils  of  the  district  system  eliminated. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  have  always  been  well  attended  in  this  county,  and  great 
interest  is  taken  in  them. 

The  other  members  of  the  county  board,  as  well  as  the  commissioner, 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  keeping  up  this  interest  by  recognizing 
teachers  attending  them  as  progressive,  and  by  favoring  them  in  all  legiti- 
mate ways. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  an  exception  in  these  respects,  and  the 
institute  was  well  attended  and  the  usual  amount  of  attention  and  inter- 
est was  shown. 

AureliuBf  Mich, 


10800    COUNTY. 

A.  C.  KAY,  Comtniaaioner, 
OBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  county,  grade  examinations  have  been  held; 
they  occurred  in  February  at  three  centers,  Tawas  City,  Sherman,  and 
Whittemore.  Thirty-two  candidates  appeared  and  twenty-one  diplomas 
were  granted.  In  May  at  Whittemore  with  five  applicants,  two  diplomas 
were  granted.  Of  these  examinations  the  general  averages  ranged  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  highest  was  gained  by  a  girl  from 
Whittemore,  with  a  general  average  of  ninety-six  per  cent. 

TEAOHBBS'   MBBTINGS. 

Instead  of  county  associations,  the  commissioner  instituted  regular 
monthly  teachers'  meetings;  one  in  the  south  of  the  county  and  one  in 
the  north.  Every  month  there  were  thus  two  teachers^  meetings,  one 
every  two  weeks.  At  these  meetings  the  commissioner  gave  regular 
lectures  of  instruction  upon  psychologv  and  pedagogy.    The  teachers  took 

Sart  by  reading  papers,  by  talks,  and '  by  general  criticism.    The  meetings 
id  much  good  to  the  teachers  and  were  highly  relished.    The  average 
attendance  ranged  from  thirty  to  forty. 
27 
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PATBI0TI8K. 

At  several  schools  flae  raising  has  been  indulged  in  and  patriotic 
orations  given.  In  one  the  teachers  pledged  the  chudren  to  be  loyal  and 
patriotic.  General  holidays  are  not,  however,  esteemed  by  county  boards. 
They  want  every  day  to  be  a  working  day;  and  if  not,  the  teacher  ''  must 
make  it  up" 

INSTITUTES. 

Oar  county  institute  was  was  held  at  Au  Sable  on  the  first  week  of  June. 
Mr.  Putnam  was  conductor  and  Mr.  Hartman  instructor,  together  with  the 
commissioner  who  also  acted  as  instructor.  It  was  the  most  successful 
and  most  largely  attended  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  con- 
ductor received  the  full  allowance  appointed  him  by  the  superintendent 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county,  all  the  schools  have  been 
visited,  the  great  majority  of  them  several  times.  Three  or  four  of  these 
schools  are  difficult  of  approach,  and  the  commissioner  had  some  trying 
experiences  in  reaching  them.  They  were  reached,  however,  and  good 
work  done.  In  the  historv  of  the  county  more  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  was  done  to  stir  up  the  slumbering  energies,  both  of 
teachers  and  people,  and  the  education  of  the  county  stands  higher  today 
than  it  has  ever  done. 

LIB  BABIES. 

Libraries  have  been  started  in  several  districts  and  others  are  preparing 
to  commence  them.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  fear  of  further 
taxation. 

SUMMEB    SOHOOL. 

With  the  commissioner  of  Alcona  county  we  have  started  a  summer 
normal  with  thirty  students.  It  is  a  first  experiment  and  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  it  we  are  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches,  either  for  a 
first  grade  or  State  certificate,  along  with  kindergarten  work  and  languages, 
ancient  and  modern. 

EXHIBITS. 

School  exhibits  are  not  taken  in  ^ood  part  by  the  teachers.  They  raise 
the  objection  that  no  school  exhibit  can  really  exhibit  the  work  either  of 
teacher  or  scholar,  and  this  is  true.  They  are  the  mere  tawdry  tinsel  of 
ornamental  trifles,  without  ever  touching  one  solid  act  or  art  of  true 
instruction. 

NEEDED   LEOISLATION. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  midsummer  examinations 
changed  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  the  month,  as  was 
done  with  the  March  examinations.  This  would  be  an  amendment  upon 
the  law  greatly  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  teacher.    By  the  change 
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teachers  could  have  two  months  normal  instruction  instead  of  one,  before 
the  examination.  It  would  also  meet  the  wants  of  the  teachers  coming 
from  outside  to  commence  work  at  the  September  term.  At  present  we 
have  to  give  these  "  specials  "  till  the  next  examination. 

East  Tatoaa,  Mich. 


IRON    COUNTY. 

C.  W.  MICEENS,  Commissioner, 

While  we  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  our  report  of  the  schools  in 
our  county,  yet  we  feel  that  the  work  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  many 
respects.  Many  causes  combine  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  but  most  of 
them  are  due  to  the  newness  of  the  country  and  the  revioteness  of  the 
schools  from  each  other  and  from  the  centers  of  population.  School  senti- 
ment is  hard  to  awaken  in  the  remote  districts  having  but  ten  pupils, 
perhaps. 

QBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  schools,  very  little  has  been  done  in 
grading  of  schools;  therefore  no  grade  examinations  have  been  held.  We 
hope  to  accomplish  the  grading  of  the  schools  by  the  close  of  another 
jear. 

TEACHEBS'   MEETINGS.  ^ 

The  reading  circle  has  been  carried  on  with  flattering  success,  nearly  all 
the  teachers  doing  the  work.  Work  has  been  carried  on  in  two  divisions, 
one  division  being  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  Iron  River 
schools  and  the  other  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  carry  on  the  work  next  year,  thus  inspiring 
teachers  with  a  desire  to  improve. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism  has  been  taught  incidentally  by  the  observance  of  special 
-days.  Exercises  suitable  for  such  times  has  been  prepared  and  parents 
invited  to  attend  them,  thus  awakening  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
latter. 

INSTITUTES. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Iron  Mountain  in  August,  1893,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  teachers  of  Iron  and  Dickinson  counties.  The 
teachers  being  away  on  vacation  failed  largely  to  attend,  which  suggests 
thepropriety  of  holding  the  next  institute  during  the  school  year. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  during  the  coming  school  year,  we  may  have  an 
institute  for  Iron  county  alone  and  to  that  end  do  we  urge  our  claim. 
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LIBBABIE8. 


Few  districtB  have  any  libraries  established  as  yet;  but  our  aim  is  ta 
put  the  library  privilege  before  each  district  and,  if  possible,  have  a  library 
established  in  every  township  before  another  vear  snail  close. 

The  village  schools  have  libraries  ranging  from  a  few  volumes  to  1,000 
volumes. 


EXHIBITS. 

The  village  schools  of  Iron  county  prepared  exhibits  for  the  Lansing 
exhibit  at  the  association,  but  none  of  the  rural  schools  participated  in 
this  work. 

Some  work  shown  compared  favorably  with  thai  of  older  portions  of  our 
State,  that  of  Crystal  Falls  being  very  creditable  indeed. 

GBNEBAL. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  schools  of  Iron  county. 

We  have  tried  to  raise  their  standings  by  being  strict  in  the  matter  of 
examinations,  thus  hoping  to  secure  better  qualified  teachers. 

Our  county  is  organized  into  eight  districts,  each  district  being  a  whole 
township.  Crystal  Falls  and  Iron  Biver  approach  more  nearly  to  the  idea 
of  a  township  system  than  the  others,  these  haviog  a  central  school,  and 
the  others,  outlying,  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  central  school,  thus  making  the  course  of  study  and  work  uniform. 

We  find  nearly  all  schools  well  supplied  with  working  material,  good 
buildings,  and  comfortable  surroundings;  and,  if  a  little  time  is  given  us^ 
we  expect  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  schools  of  Iron  county. 

Crystal  FaJla,  Mich. 


ISABELLA  COUNTY. 

FRED  BELLINGER,  Commiaaioner. 
GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  classification  and  gradation  of  schools  in  Isabella  county  has,  I  might 
say,  just  befi;un .  The  lower  grades,  especially,  are  very  poorly  graded  conaid- 
ering  the  schools  in  general.  However  we  have,  according  to  my  visit  book, 
forty-one  schools  that  I  consider  first  class  in  every  respect  The  work  of 
these  fortv-one  schools  was  similar  and  progressive.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  records,  reports,  etc.,  corresponded.  The  work  of  the  others 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been.  Therefore,  examination  questions  that 
would  cover  the  work  done  by  the  better  class,  would  cover  more  work  and 
more  subjects  than  had  been  canvassed  by  the  poorer  class.  The  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  exceptions,  being  nearly  uniform  in  all  of 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Teachers  were  therefore  allowed  to  give  the 
examination  in  the  lower  grades.    It  is  expected,  however,  that  at  the  end 
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o{  next  year,  or  rather  this  year,  the  schools  will  be  so  well  graded  that 
uniform  examinations  may  be  given  for  all  grades  in  all  schools  of  the 
county. 

Eighth  grade  questions  were^prepared  by  high  school  teachers,  and  suc- 
cessful applicants  were  granted  a  diploma  that  will  enter  them  to  the  high 
achool  without  examination. 

TBAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Our  local  teachers*  meetings  have  been  held  around  in  the  small  villages 
and  towns  of  the  county  rather  than  in  different  townships.  I  believe 
teachers  can,  as  a  rule,  attend  meetings  held  in  some  town  near  by,  with 
a  great  deal  more  convenience  than  they  can  a  meeting  held  for  a  special 
township.  'Tis  mv  opinion,  therefore,  that  larger  meetings  may  be  had  by 
working  on  this  plan.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  in 
these  meetings  and  a  fair  attendance  has  been  obtained.  A  few  teachers 
in  this  county  need  stirring  up.  Some  are  old  timers  and  wish  to  teach 
in  the  same  way  that  they  were  taught  years  ago.  It  seems  that  they  are 
not  ignorant  of  modem  methods,  but  they  have  become  so  fossUized  that 
modem  means  will  not  induce  them  to  apply  them.  Others  are  careless 
and  neglectful  and  seem  to  be  teaching  simply  for  money^  Our  next 
examination  will  undoubtedly  show  that  many  more  than  ever  before  hove 
failed  in  theory  and  art. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  special  days 
for  general  culture  and  enjoyment.  I  find  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
generally  take  Friday  afternoon  for  this  work.  I  procured  a  number  of 
^'Gumey's  New  Opening  Exercises,"  and  lend  them  to  the  teachers. 
They  return  them,  after  a  certain  length  of  tipie,  when  they  are  loaned  to 
others.  This  book,  if  rightly  used,  not  only  tends  tcf  decrease  tardiness, 
but  exercises  are  also  given  for  special  days;  and  the  teacher,  without 
much  effort,  is  able  to  arrange  a  program.  I  find  that  some  teachers  never 
pretend  to  observe  special  days,  until  they  find  that  it  |takes  but  little 
effort  on  their  pari 

Institutes. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  a  two  weeks  institute  might  be  had  here,  as  we  need 
it  so  much.  There  is  chance  for  a  great  work,  especially  in  reading, 
ge^raphy,  grammar,  lan^age,  and  arithmetic  (primary). 

The  subject  of  reading  is  generally  very  imperfectly  taught.  A  pupil  is 
called  on  to  read.  He  does  as  the*  teacher  requests,  and  sits  down  again, 
having  not  been  asked  one  single  question  to  bring  out  the  author's  mean- 
ing, etc.  The  child  is  quite  often  taught  words  without  being  taught  to 
associate  them  with  an  idea;  therefore,  words  are  read  instead  of  thoughts 
and  sentences.  A  great  many  teachers,  too,  never  attempt  to  teach  any- 
thinq  in  the  reading  class  with  the  exception  of  teaching  pupils  to  call 
words  at  sight.  I  have  endeavored,  however,*  to  influence  them,  when 
teaching  any  class,  to  bring  everything  in  connection  with  the  lesson  so 
plainly  before  the  pupil  that  it  at  once  becomes  a  part  of  his  general 
knowledge. 

Geography,  too,  in  many  cases,  is  taught  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  teachers  the  utuity  of  dynamical  geography,  for 
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I  have  felt  that  the  active  forces  of  nature  which  produce  differences  of 
climate,  soil,  etc.,  and  therefore,  differences  in  the  people  intellectaally^ 
morally,  and  physically,  and  favor  or  disfavor  occupation  of  certain  local- 
ities by  man,  are  very  essential.  I  make  a  great  deal  of  geography,  for  I 
feel  that  of  all  the  fundamental  subjects,  unless  it  be  reading,  this  has  been 
the  most  sadly  neglected.  I  find  that  the  teachers  of  Isabella  county  da 
not  appreciate  its  value,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  never  given 
the  subject  sufficient  thought  and  study. 

So  I  might  mention  defects  and  remedies  in  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned; but  I  feel  that  'tis  useless,  as  I  am  sure  that  our  institute  this  year 
will  be  instrumental  in  remedying  a  great  many  of  these  defects. 

GBNBBAL. 

During  the  coming  year  our  teachers'  meetings  will  be  continued  on  a. 
broader  plan.  A  greater  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  influence  officers  and 
patrons  in  the  different  localities,  to  attend  and  help  to  make 'these  meet- 
ings interesting  and  beneficial. 

During  the  year  just  passed,  I  have  sent  out  three  circular  letters  to 
teachers  and  school  officers.  The  last  one  was  sent  but  a  short  time  ago. 
In  this  circular,  school  officers  and  teachers  were  informed  of  the  act 
passed  by  th£  last  legislature  giving  each  school  district  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a  district  school  library,  and  they  were  urged  to  see  to  it  that 
the  small  sum  of  money  which  is  each  year  received  from  the  county  for 
library  purposes  be  used  in  the  future  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
school  libraries  in  the  separate  districts. 

A  very  poor  practice  in  the  district  schools  of  this  county  is  the  constant 
changing  of  teachers.  A  teacher  engages  a  school  and,  by  tact  and  hard 
work,  in  a  term  or  two  raises  it  to  wnere  it  belongs;  but,  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  another  teacher  with  different  ideas,  methods,  etc.,  takes  it  and 
at  once  a  decline  Ijegins.  The  method  of  selecting  a  teacher  and  an 
employ^  should  be  the  same,  but  it  seldom  is.  If  teachers  are  of  the  right 
kind,  they  may  be  able  to  double  their  usefulness  the  second  year,  and  the 
third  year  they  can  be  much  more  useful  stilL  This  important  fact  haa 
been  mentioned  to  teachers  and  officers,  and  I  hope  that  a  great  revolution 
will  be  made  along  this  line.  Ten  or  twelve  schools  in  the  county  persist 
in  having  school  durin|^  the  summer  months.  I  have  urged  that  this 
method  be  dispensed  with,  and  I  believe  that  quite  a  few  will  take  thia 
advice  next  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  school  held  during  the  summer 
months  proves,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at  least  a  partial  failure.  The  rob> 
bing  of  birds'  nests  and  the  killing  of  birds  proves  a  very  immoral  and 
corrupting  influence  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  destructive  agencies  that  is  operating  to  exterminate  our  beautiful 
and  useful  birds.  I  believe  we  should  look  to  the  public  schools  for  a 
remedy  of  this  evil  If  teachers  could  be  influenced  throughout  the  State, 
to  teach,  as  a  part  of  their  school  work,  beautiful  sentiments  about  birds* 
their  habits,  etc. ;  if  they  could  be  influenced  to  study  with  the  pupils  the 
habits  and  uses  of  birds,  watching  all  of  the  time  for  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  pupils  would  be  led  U> 
love  and  regard  them  sacredly. 

Mt  Pleasant^  Mich, 
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JACKSON  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  MAYBEE,  Cammianoner, 
COUNTY    MANUAL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  I  issued  a  connty  manual  of  schools 
containing  a  list  of  the  schools  and  their  directors'  names  and  addresses, 
to  each  of  whom  a  copy  of  the  manual  was  sent.  Its  contents  further 
contained  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  board  relative  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates;  a  program  for  conducting  examinations;  the  course 
of  study  as  put  down  in  the  State  manual  with  su^estions  to  teachers  in 
following  it;  suggestions  to  teachers  on  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  in 
rural  schook;  attendance  by  pupils  at  union  schools  of  the  county  as  listed 
therein;  text  books,  school  apparatus,  reading  circle,  county  educa^tional 
meetings,  pedagogical  works,  opening  exercises,  lists  of  memory  gems,  and 
other  information  of  direct  interest  to  the  teachers  and  school  people  in 
general. 

The  value  of  such  a  manual  I  found  to  be  great,  in  that  it  has  a  tendency 
toward  uniformity  of  action  and  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  visited  during  the  year  the  181  school  rooms  in  the  county  once, 
most  of  them  twice,  and  many  of  them  three  times,  where  I  thought  the 
visit  necessary. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  our  teachers.  In 
too  many  instances  do  I  find  great  need  of  better  trained  teachers — 
teachers  imbued  with  a  love  for  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  rather 
than  pursuing  the  work  as  an  avocation;  too  many  are  making  it  a  mere 
avocation  instead  of  a  vocation — a  pastime  rather  than  a  profession. 
Thanks  to  the  statute,  however,  limiting  the  number  of  third  grade  certifi- 
cates that  a  teacher  may  receive,  I  believe  the  indications  point  strongly 
toward  higher  scholarship,  broader  talent,  higher  aims  and  ideals,  and 
consiequently  to  a  better  teaching  force. 

As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  there  is  still  need  of  a  stronger 
sentiment  favoring  longer  employment  of  teachers  in  the  same  schools, 
thus  enabling  teachers  to  follow  in  a  more  systematic  way  the  course  as 
laid  down.  The  constant  complaint  made  by  teachers  concerning  the  poor 
instruction  given  by  preceding  teachers,  complaints  of  their  promoting 
pupils  too  soon,  of  the  pupils  being  out  of  grade,  and  other  statemente 
peculiar  to  the  "new  teacher,"  all  attest  the  ffu^t  that  our  teachers  are  too 
nomadic  in  following  their  profession  for  the  schools  to  obtain  the  good 
they  should.  I  believe  that,  in  the  181  rooms  of  the  county,  not  more  than 
fifty-five  had  the  same  teachers  throughout  the  year,  and  thirty-two  of 
these  held  positions  for  the  year  in  village  schools. 

Th^re  are  but  few  school  buildings  having  seats  unfit  for  the  children 
who  attend  them,  but  there  is  oftentimes  a  lack  of  blackboard,  and  what 
board  our  schools  do  have  is  freauently  in  need  of  repairs. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  heated  by  the  celebrated  Bound  Oak,  and  the 
ventilation  in  but  a  few  is  secured  by  foul  air  flues  leading  to  the  chim- 
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neys.  Others  have  windows  capable  of  being  lowered  at  the  top  and  raised 
at  the  bottom. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  many  districts,  at  my  suggestion,  observed 
Arbor  Day  by  setting  trees  on  school  grounds  hitherto  vacant.  There  is  a 
strong  sentiment  upon  the  part  of  our  teachers  in  favor  of  keeping  neat 
and  nicely  decorated  school  rooms,  and  this  sentiment  is  extending  to  keep- 
ing the  grounds  equally  neat. 

The  condition  of  the  outbuildings,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  a  stain 
upon  our  civilization  and  a  reproach  to  our  local  boiards  of  health,  who 
should  not  scruple  to  compel  school  boards  to  take  steps  toward  keeping 
them  in  a  passable  and  sanitary  condition. 

I  am^  glad  to  say  that  nearly  all  our  schools  are  provided  with  Webster's 
Unabridged  dictionary,  while  I  regret  that  school  apparatus  is  rarely 
found. 

OBAOE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  of  eighth  grade  pupils  have  been  held  at  which  there 
were  ninety-eight  pupils,  there  being  fifty-three  at  the  examination 
February  25,  at  which  twenty- five  were  successful;  and  forty-five  at  the 
May  26th  examination,  six  of  whom  were  successful.  These  examinations 
are  destined,  I  believe,  to  do  great  good  in  stimulating  better  work  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  They  are  an  innovation  in  our  county,  but  thus 
far  they  have  been  heartily  approved  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Several  of  these  schools  whose  pupils  successfully  passed  an  examina- 
tion, had  real  commencement  exercises  at  which  there  were  overcrowded 
houses  and  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  program  given. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  discouraging  features  in  regard  to 
tefiK^hers'  tenure  of  office,  low  scale  of  wages,  etc,  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
among  the  teachers  has  been  aroused  through  the  agency  of  thirteen  meet- 
ings in  the  various  townships  of  the  county,  aside  from  three  meetings  of 
the  county  association,  at  which  from  150  to  250  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance. There  was  also  one  meeting  of  the  principals  and  assistant  teachers 
of  the  county. 

At  all  these  meetings  spirited  papers  and  discussions  were  had,  without 
an  exception,  by  the  school  officers,  patrons,  and  teachers;  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  found  in  not  usually  having  a  school  house  lar^e  enough  to 
contain  the  people  who  came.  Our  farmers'  clubs  have  likewise  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  such  subjects  as  the  *'  Township  Unit  System,"  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  gaining  adherents  in  every  community  where  it  has  been 
discussed. 

Altogether  there  has  been  a  real  revival  and  awakening  brought  about 
among  the  "dry  bones"  by  these  meetings,  and  I  am  confident  that  a 
better  educational  spirit  exists  on  this  account. 

PATRIOTISM. 

As  yet  only  about  one-half  of  our  schools  have  flags,  although  I  believe 
our  teachers  are  nobly  inculcating  a  love  for  our  country  and  the  flag,  so 
far  as  possible. 
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I  hav^e  been  led  to  rejoice  by  receiving  letters,  at  several  difiPereot  times 
daring  the  year,  containing  words  of  enthueiasm  and  delight  upon  the 
part  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  rands  for  flags 
in  this  year  of  grace  and  time  of  panic  and  strike. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPEOIAL  DA.T8 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  special  day  exercises  have  been  neglected, 
although  I  strongly  urged  this  in  my  manual. 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  these  days  are  more  usually  observed  in  districts 
where  teachers  are  retained  the  whole  year  and  that,  therefore,  this  is  one 
of  the  blessings  forfeited  by  those  districts  wherein  the  folly  of  employing 
teachers  but  one  term  is  the  rule.  Teachers  who  are  employed  but  one 
term,  generally  have  but  little  desire  to  spend  time  with  matters  outside 
the  usual  routine  of  school  work,  when,  as  they  think,  but  little  headway 
can  be  made  in  text  book  work,  unless  all  the  time  is  taken  therefor. 

NEEDED    LEQISLATION. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  more  efFectual  laws  toward  securing 
the  objects  for  which  our  schools  exist.  A  compulsory  educational  law 
that  would  compelj  is  sadly  needed  both  in  statute  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
people. 

A  law  that  would  secure  better  moral  and  sanitary  influences  by  way  of 
improving  school  buildings  and  their  outbuildings,  is  emphatically  needed. 

Our  laws  should  define  "  necessary  appendages,''  and  they  should  permit 
our  school  boards  to  expend  a  limited  amount  annually,  say  not  to  excebd 
$30,  for  school  apparatus,  aside  from  beautifying  the  school  premises 
by  keeping  buildings  and  grounds  in  suitable  and  artistic  condition. . 

Legislation  is  needed,  as  well,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  every  district. 

Owing  to  so  many  of  our  districts  employing  their  teachers  but  one 
term,  I  have  thought  that  the  statute  should  compel  boards  to  draw 
contracts  with  teachers  for  one  year,  giving  the  board  the  same  right  to 
dismiss  the  teacher  for  incompetency,  etc.,  as  now  exists. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  commissioner's  term  of  office  should  be  extended 
from  two  to  four  vears  and  that  he  should  be  eligible  but  once,  unless 
conditions  are  such  in  some  counties  as  to  make  it  advisable  that  he  be 
retained  because  of  the  lack  of  other  persons  having  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. It  would  seem,  however,  that  considering  the  responsibility,  the 
judgment  required,  the  educational  qualification  (which  is  a  wise  provision, 
as  called  for  by  the  statute  defining  the  eligibility  of  a  candidate  for 
commissioner  of  schools),  that  he  should  have  a  longer  term,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  county,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  system  which  underlies  our  social 
and  political  systems,  and  consequently  is  of  equal  importance  to  that 
of  the  judicial  system,  which  was  wisely  farther  removed  from  the  domain 
of  politics  by  attaching  to  it  a  longer  term.  I  believe,  as  well,  that  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  increased  to  the 
same  period.  Until  a  change  could  be  made  in  our  constitution,  however, 
this  would  be  impossible.  School  officers  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
subjected  to  frequent  and  constant  overthrows  in  politics.  A  school 
system  needs  greater  stability  than  is  insured  by  any  method  which  admits 
28^ 
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of  caviling  for  popular  esteem.  What  is  needed,  if  anything,  ta  insure 
judicious  administration  on  the  part  of  our  commissioners,  is  a  system 
which  will  permit  them  to  use  more  freely  their  honest  judgment  in  exer- 
cising their  duties,  without  fear  of  political  execration.  With  such  a 
system,  the  abuse  of  indorsing  certificates  from  other  counties,  the  special 
certificate  curse,  the  renewal  of  certificates  except  for  the  beet  of  reasons, 
and  many  other  loop-holes  through  which  favors  creep,  would  be  restricted 
to  what  would  be  for  the  best  educational  interests.  Their  judgment  as 
to  the  moral  fitness  of  candidates  for  certificates  would  be  more  frequently 
exercised,  and  thus  the  "good  moral  character'*  clause  of  every  certificate 
would  stand  for  virtue,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  in  more  instances  than 
it  does. 

I  should  be  ^lad  to  see  attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  made  compul- 
sory, unless  suitable  excuses  could  be  offered  by  teachers  for  non-attend- 
ance. I  think  that  forfeiting  the  teachers'  certificate  on  contract,  would 
make  such  a  law  effectual  and  in  no  wise  work  injustice  to  teachers  imbued 
with  a  professional  spirit.  The  great  amount  of  money  annually  expended 
to  carry  on  our  institutes,  would  thereby  be  more  fully  realized  for  good 
than  under  existing  laws. 

INSTITUTES, 

I  hardly  know  what  better  method  for  conducting  institutes  conld  be 
suggested  than  now  exists  under  the  section  plan.  Our  institutes  have 
been  spirited  and  thoroughly  practical,  and  have  been  well  attended  by 
nearly  all  our  teachers  of  this  year. 

A  large  attendance  was  doubtless  secured  by  announcement  to  all  school 
boards  and  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  the  probable  date  of 
the  institute,  and  I  was  highly  gratified  to  note  a  general  and  hearty  con- 
currence upon  the  part  of  school  boards  and  teachers  in  arranging  their 
term  schedules  so  as  to  permit  teachers  to  attend  the  institute  without  loss 
of  time  to  the  districts. 

LIBBABIEB. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  needed  legislation  upon  this  subject.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  dozen  district  libraries  under 
my  jurisdiction.  In  most  cases  where  they  now  exist,  they  are  but  the 
monuments  of  an  aggressive  spirit  upon  the  part  of  teachers  by  whose 
efforts  entertainments  were  given,  thus  securing  funds  with  which  to  start 
them.  Too  frequently,  in  these  cases,  do  the  school  boards  appropriate 
the  library  moneys  for  other  than  their  intended  purpose. 

To  secure  libraries  in  the  district  schools  under  present  laws,  seems  to 
be  a  herculean  task  and  one  in  which  many  a  commissioner,  teacher,  and 
school  officer  will  fail. 

EXHIBITS. 

No  worthier  innovation  in  school  work  has  been  made  during  the  year 
than  that  which  brought  forth  two  fine  school  exhibits  at  our  county 
teachers'  association. 

All  schools  were  represented,  from  the  city  to  the  most  isolated  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  exhibits  were  classified  into  city,  village,  and  country  school 
work.  Our  city  exhibit  afforded  fine  samples  of  work,  which  were  after- 
wards imitatea  in  the  village  and  rural  schools,  thus  acting  as  a  powerful 
incentive  toward  finer  and  more  systematic  work  in  all  schools. 
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Many  of  our  teachers  who  had  hitherto  regarded  such  work  as  within 
the  province  of  the  city  school  only,  received  iiispiration  enough  to  remove 
them  from  long  traveled  ruts.  I  believe  the  school  exhibit  well  adapted  to 
assist  the  commissioner  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  work  his  teach- 
ers are  doing. 

GBNEBAL. 

In  general,  I  see  no  reason  for  educators  in  our  State  to  despair;  for,  with 
the  great  impulse  given  our  educational  system  during  the  past  two 
years  by  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  augmented  as  well  by 
recent  salutary  laws,  I  believe  that  our  State  will  continue  to  hold  its  pres- 
tige as  having  one  of  the  foremost  educational  systems  of  our  common 
country. 

Ghraas  Lake,  Mich. 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

ASHLEY  CLAPP,  CommiasUmer. 
GBADE  BXAMINATIDNB. 

More  energy  has  been  expended  on  improving  the  grading  of  the  rural 
schools  than  beretofore. 

Two  dates  for  examinations  fixed  by  the  Department  have  been  observed, 
the  questions  issued  used,  and  the  classification  register  carefully  filled 
out;  the  other  work  necessary  to  the  progress  of  classifying  the  schools 
has  been  urged  upon  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  have  worked  up  the 
grading  in  much  better  shape  than  before. 

The  final  grade  examination  of  May  26  was  conducted  in  six  of  the 
Graded  school  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  county  by  teachers  not 
directly  interested,  and  the  work  forwarded  to  me  and  corrected  by  me 
with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  pupils  had  attended  school. 

Pupils  enjoy  the  plan  and  make  an  effort  to  prepare  for  the  work  in 
better  shape.  Suggestions  can  be  made  to  the  teachers  of  changes  in  meth- 
ods, and  nearer  approach  to  justice  reached  in  granting  diplomas.  Teachers 
more  clearly  see  the  shortcomings  of  their  work,  ana  can  be  given  ix>int8 
in  teaching  that  they  will  heed. 

TEAOHEBS'   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  questions  furnished  by  the  department  have  caused  some  more  fail- 
ures in  the  teachers'  examinations  than  heretofore,  but  have  been  quite 
satisfactory  to  teachers  and  examiners. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  results  of  institute  work  are  manifest,  and  much  improvement  in 
methods  show  better  results.  The  teacher  enjoys  work  he  can  do  welU 
but  he  does  not  always  do  well  the  work  be  enjoys. 

Kalamazoo,  MicK 
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KALKASKA  COUNTY. 

BERTHA  H.  WHIPPLE,  CommisHoner. 
QBADE   BXAMINATIONS. 

The  grade  examinations  have  been  oondacted  by  the  teachers,  except 
the  eighth  grade,  and  those  I  have  superintended. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Oar  patriotism  has  taken  the  form  of  floating  flags  over  some  of  the 
school  buildings. 

We  have  tried  to  place  stories  of  patriotism  in  the  hands  of  our  older 
pupils,  but  not  as  successfully  as  desired. 

OBSBBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Many  of  our  schools  observe  special  days  only  as  holidays,  others  have 
had  appropriate  exercises. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Our  needs  are  many,  but  regulation  of  terms,  free  text  books,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  would  help  us  into  a  much  better  condition. 

The  township  unit  system  would  abo  overcome  many  of  our  present 
difficulties. 

TEACH  BBS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  had  two  very  successful  county  teachers'  associations. 

LIBBABIES. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  districts  have  established  small  libraries  during 
the  past  year;  one  new  township  library  during  the  yearj  Selections  are 
fair. 

EXHIBITS. 

Each  of  the  two  graded  schools  gave  a  fine  ^exhibit;  only  a*commence- 
ment.    The  county  tries  it  this  year. 

GBADING    OF  SCHOOLS. 

Our  schools  are  well  graded.  Several  finished  the  eighth  grade  work 
last  spring. 

KdUcaska^  Mich, 
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KENT  COUNTY. 


A.  HAMLIN  SMITH.  Commiasioner. 


IMPBOYBMENTR. 


The  school  workjfin  this  connty  daring  the  past  year  has  been  qnite 
satisfactory.  I  note  improvement  especially  in  the  following:  (a)  a  pre- 
mium is  pnt  upon  successful  experience;  (b)  the  annual  term  oi  conl^act 
is  usually  adopted;  (o)  the  value  of  apparatus  is  fast  becoming  appreciated 
bv  officers,  teachers,  and  patrons;  (d)  the  demand  for  teachers  oi  modern 
iaeas  exceeds  tbe  supply. 

OBADE  BXAMINATIONR. 

While  these  conditions  give  us  occasion  for  rejoicing,  some  results  are 
much  below  our  anticipations  and  wishes. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  eighth  grade  examinations  for  diplomas.  We 
have  held  them  at  tbe  various  centers  of  education,  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  principals  of  the  various  schools.    Many  of  our  brightest 

fupils,  however,  do  not  attend,  either  through  timidity  or  inconvenience, 
t  seems  to  me  that  these  examinations  should  be  brought  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  pupils.  It  will  not  do  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
as  many  have  not  the  ''nerve  "  to  mark  correctly;  but  I  suggest  that  the 
law  be  so  amended  that  the  township  school  inspector  be  empowered  to 
hold  grade  examinations  for  his  township,  calling  to  his  aid  such  assistants 
as  he  may  need. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

Supervision  in  larger  counties  is  practically  a  failure.  I  suggest  that, 
in  counties  containing  more  than  one  hundred  schools,  the  township 
inspector  be  required  to  possess  certain  educational  qualifications,  and 
that  the  commissioner  have  authoritv  to  call  upon  any  inspector  to  visit 
schools  in  his  own  township.  With  closer  supervision,  larger  counties 
would  not  drop  behind  the  smaller  ones,  as  they  now  must  necessarily  do. 

EXHIBITS. 

While  we,  as  a  county,  did  not  enter  the  State  exhibit  last  year,  we  did 
have  a  very  successful  home  exhibit  in  connection  with  our  rally.  As  an 
outgrowth  of  this,  the  Kent  county  fair  association  and  the  West  Michigan, 
fair  association  have  made  a  list  of  very  liberal  premiums  for  educational 
exhibits  at  their  fairs  next  September. 

TEACHSBS*   MEETINGS. 

Following  the  idea  set  on  foot  by  our  State  Superintendent,  we  arranged 
for  several  rallies  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  connection  with 
these  we  held  a  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  language  test  upon  lists  of 
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words  which  were  sent  to  every  teacher.  Much  interest  was  developed, 
and  a  great  revival  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  was  created.  Similar 
contests  will  be  held  daring  the  coming  year. 

LIBBABISS, 

Much  has  already  been  done  towards  procuring  school  libraries.  The 
attention  of  teachers  has  been  called  to  the  present  law,  and  many  districts 
have  established  one  through  their  efforts.  Letters  have  been  also  sent  to 
«very  school  director,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meetings,  urging  upon  every 
voter  the  necessity  and  economy  of  a  collection  of  bo^LS,  properly  selected, 
for  pupils'  use  m  school.  We  expect  a  hearty  response  from  many 
districts. 

GENEBAL. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  impelled  to  say  that,  while  the  commissioner's 
work  in  this  couniy  is  much  too  great  for  one  person  to  do,  good  work  is 
being  done,  owing  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  teachers.  A  more 
loyal,  progressive,  and  earnest  corps  of  teachers  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere;  and  so  long  as  the  present  spirit  exists,  schools  must  prosper. 

Orand  Rapids^  Mich. 


KEWEENAW    COUNTY. 

ALFRED  NICHOLS,  Ck^mmisskmer, 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county.  I  could 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  work  in  each  school  before  my  visit,  as  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  same  teacher  had  been  employed  in  the  same  school 
for  several  consecutive  years,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  done, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  thirteen  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  were  examined.  Of 
this  numoer  ten  passed  the  requirements  and  were  granted  diplomaa  We 
now  have  nineteen  graduates  from  the  common  schools,  with  diplomas 
certifying  they  have  completed  the  studies  required  by  the  State  course. 

One  objectional  feature,  on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  connected  with  this 
examination  is  that  the  pupils  are  often  urged  to  try  the  examination,  when 
the  teachers  themselves  are  aware  that  these  pupils  have  not  completed 
some  of  the  reauired  subjects;  and,  under  our  present  system  of  examina- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  such  ones  to  receive  a  standing  sufScient  to  grant 
them  a  diploma.  For  example,  a  pupil  may  be  unable  to  do  any  work  in 
arithmetic  beyond  percentage;  and  yet,  if  seven  of  the  questions  in  that 
subject  required  a  Knowledge  in  percentage  only,  it  is  possible  for  such  to 
receive  a  diploma  certifying  that  he  has  completed  (?)  the  eight  years* 
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course  of  study.  I  shall  hereafter  re(]^uire  some  positive  assurance 
from  teachers  that  applicants  for  examination  have  completed  the  common 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  no  others  need  apply. 

TBAOHEBS'  EXA.MINATI0N8. 

Only  the  regular  examinations  are  held,  as  these  are  now  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  our  teachers.  Only  te^  applicants  in  March;  four  reported 
for  second  grade,  six  for  third.  Oar  examining  board  has  been  trying 
to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship.  The  minimum  or  passing  per  cent 
have  not  been  changed,  but  we  have  decided  to  devote  close  attention 
in  examining  and  marking  papers.  Teachers  were  informed  of  this 
decision  sometime  previous  to  examination,  the  result  being  a  marked  and 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work  handed  in. 

Our  population  is  less  each  year.  Oopper  mining  is  about  the  only 
industry  in  this  county,  and  at  present  only  one  mine  is  continuing  opera- 
tions.  With  present  price  of  copper,  nine  cents  per  pound,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  smaller  mines  to  resume  operations;  and  unless  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  that  mineral  or  much  larger  quantities  taken  out, 
this  only  surviving  dne  must  cease  to  be  worked.  Therefore,  school  attend- 
ance is  gradually  becoming  less  every  year.  This  is  because  the  school 
houses  are  built  on  mining  locations,  and  when  the  mines  close  down, 
parents  move  to  fields  of  labor  elsewhere.  Places  where,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  woods  rang  with  shouts  of  children  in  merry  childish  glee,  are 
going  to  decay. 

Central  Mine,  Mich, 


LAPEER    COUNTY. 


C.  E.  PALMEHLEE,  Commissioner. 
GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  proven  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school 
interests.    The  eighth  grade  promotion  is  now  looked   forward  to  with 

i>ride.    The  number  who  graduate  from  the  district  schools,  though  not 
arge,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  others  with  the  great  value  of  doing  more 
thorough  and  systematic  work. 

Graduation  exercises  in  various  parts  of  the  county  have  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Those  who  complete  the  course  are 
usually  found  anxious  to  attend  a  good  high  school  and,  in  the  f ature, 
will  be  among  oar  most  successful  students  and  teachers. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Local  meetings  of  teachers  are  held  and  are  well  attended.  .They 
•deserve  to  be  held  more  frequently  and  teachers  should  be  morally  bound 
to  attend  them. 
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PATBI0TI8M. 

Patriotism  and  special  days  may  not  receive  the  proper  amount  of  atten- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  the  songs  in  popular  use,  the  ordinary  observances 
that  nearly  every  school  practices,  and  the  occasional  exercises,  are  awak- 
ening a  spirit  of  patriotism  that  means  much  for  the  school  and  its  future. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

As  to  school  legislation,  some  is  heeded  in  the  line  of  a  better  compul- 
sory attendance  Taw,  the  compulsory  equipment  of  schools  with  needed 
apparatus  and  books,  and  also  a  law  to  punish  the  defacement  and  injury 
otherwise  of  school  pibperty. 

I  believe  that  I  can  heartily  endorse  any  such  laws  as  the  Superinten- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  draft,  as  a  result  of  the  various  county 
councils  which  he  has  held  throughout  the  Stat^  during  this  year. 

LIBBABIES. 

Next  to  maps  and  a  good  dictionary  for  each  and  every  school,  there 
should  be  selected  the  nucleus  of  a  library  of  useful  and  thoroughlv  read- 
able  books.  We  shall  give  our  attention  to  these  matters  in  the  near 
future,  and  hope  soon  to  see  every  school  supplied  with  a  good  working 
library  that  shall  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  every  pupil  enrolled. 

Lapeer^^^Mich, 


LEELANAU  COUNTY. 

E.  J.^PECK,  Cotnmi88umer. 
GRADE    EXAHINATIONR. 

We  held  but  three  grade  examinations  in  this  county  in  May.  Nine 
pupils  wrote  at  these  and  six  diplomas  were  granted. 

TBAOHEBS'  MEETINGS. 

The  county  teachers'  association  held  two  meetings.  These  were  well 
attended  and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  evening  lectures  by 
Messrs.  Pattengill  and  Grawn  were  important  features  of  the  meetings. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

Attendance  at  teachers'  institutes  should  be  made  compulsory. 

Additional  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  sparsely  settled  counties, 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  institutes  for  at  least  two  weeks  each  year. 

More  normal  schools  should  be  established  and  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  them. 
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conrse  of  study.  I  shall  hereafter  req^uire  some  positive  assurance 
from  teachers  that  applicants  for  examination  have  cotapleted  the  common 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  no  others  need  apply. 

TEAOHEBS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

r 

Only  the  regular  examinations  are  held,  as  these  are  now  sufficient  to 
accommodate  all  our  teachers.  Only  te^  applicants  in  March;  four  reported 
for  second  grade,  six  for  third.  Our  examining  board  has  been  trying 
to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship.  The  minimum  or  passing  per  cent 
have  not  been  changed,  but  we  have  decided  to  devote  close  attention 
in  examining  and  marking  papers.  Teachers  were  informed  of  this 
decision  sometime  previous  to  examination,  the  result  being  a  marked  and 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work  handed  in. 

Our  population  is  less  each  year.  Oopper  mining  is  about  the  only 
industry  in  this  county,  and  at  present  only  one  mine  is  continuing  opera- 
tions. With  present  price  of  copper,  nine  cents  per  pound,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  smaller  mines  to  resume  operations;  and  unless  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  that  mineral  or  much  larger  quantities  taken  out, 
this  only  surviving  dne  must  cease  to  be  worked.  Therefore,  school  attend- 
ance is  gradually  becoming  less  every  year.  This  is  because  the  school 
houses  are  built  on  mining  locations,  and  when  the  mines  close  down, 
parents  move  to  fields  of  labor  elsewhere.  Places  where,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  woods  rang  with  shouts  of  children  in  merry  childish  glee,  are 
going  to  decay. 

Central  Mine^  Mich. 


LAPEER    COUNTY. 


C.  £.  PALMBKLEE,  Commissioner. 


GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  proven  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school 
interests.    The  eighth  grade  promotion  is  now  looked   forward  to  with 

{>ride.    The  number  who  graduate  from  the  district  schools,  though  not 
arge,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  others  with  the  great  value  of  doing  more 
thorough  and  systematic  work. 

Graduation  exercises  in  various  parts  of  the  county  have  aroused  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Those  who  complete  the  course  are 
usually  found  anxious  to  attend  a  good  high  school  and,  in  the  future, 
will  be  among  oar  most  successful  students  and  teachers. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Local  meetings  of  teachers  are  held  and  are  well  attended.  .They 
deserve  to  be  held  more  frequently  and  teachers  should  be  morally  bound 
to  attend  theuL 
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I  think  that,  if  commissioners  will  themselves  assume  the  responsibility 
of  passing  upon  the  papers  and  insist  upon  thoroughness,  the  county 
schools  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

TEAGHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

I  have  held  seven  local  teachers'  meetings  during  the  year,  all  of  which 
have  been  characterized  by  good  attendance  and  deep  interest.  Besides 
these,  the  teachers  of  Fairfield  township  have  an  organization  of  their  own 
which  has  held  very  successful  monthly  meetings  ouring  the  school  year. 

Two  largely  attended  meetings  of  the  county  association  have  also  been 
held. 

PATRIOTISM. 

There  is  a  gratifying  tendency  among  our  schools  to  own  a  flag,  and 
over  many  of  our  school  houses  ''  Old  Glory ''  floats,  a  striking  object  lesson 
to  the  children. 

Flag  drills  and  flag  salutes  are  taught  by  some  of  our  teachers,  patriotic 
hymns  are  sung  in  every  school  room,  and  other  influences  employed  tend- 
ing to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  love  of  country. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPEOIAL  DATS. 

Many  schools  have  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  observing  with  appro* 
priate  exercises  special  days  devoted  to  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfmlow, 
Whittier,  and  other  great  Americans. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

Among  the  reforms  which  it  seems  to  me  can  be  effected  by  legislation, 
are  the  following: 

A  more  rigid  compulsory  school  law;  county  uniformity  of  text-books; 
a  law  defining  necessary  apparatus  and  requiring  directors  to  purchase  it 
to  a  limited  amount;  increasing  the  life  of  first  and  second  grade  certifi- 
cates; raising  the  minimum  age  of  teachers  to  eighteen;  requiring  directors 
to  visit  their  schools  at  least  once  each  term;  withholding  primary  money 
from  districts  which  wilfully  neglect  to  keep  their  outhouses  in  good 
repair;  repealing  the  law  exacting  institute  fees  and  providing  an  institute 
fund  by  taxation;  making  the  commissioner  conductor  of  institutes. 

INSTITUTES. 

• 

A  very  successful  institute  was  held  in  this  county  last  August — two 
weeks  at  Adrian  and  one  week  at  Tecumseh. 

I  do  not  think  that  institutes  will  ever  accomplish  what  they  ought, 
until  they  are  converted  into  summer  normal  schools  of  five  or  six  weeks' 
duration.  The  extra  expense  which  might  otherwise  be  incurred,  could 
be  obviated  by  reducing  the  number  of  instructors.  The  commissioner 
and  two  competent  instructors  ought  to  be  ample  force  to  conduct  a  school 
of  160  members. 
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LIBBABIE8. 

While  our  city  and  village  echools  are  generally  well  supplied  with 
libraries,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  country  districts.  I  trust,  however, 
that  under  the  amended  law  our  coantry  districts  may  be  induced  to 
purchase  working  libraries  in  accordance  with  the  excellent  suggestions 
^f  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

EXHIBITS. 

Owing  to  the  World's  Fair  last  year,  no  school  exhibit  was  prepared  for 
the  county  fair  as  in  several  previous  years;  but  a  number  of  schools  pre- 
I)ared  exhibits  for  the  S.  T.  A.  exhibit  at  Lansing  last  December,  and 
many  schools  have  made  creditable  exhibits  at  oar  association  and  local 
meetings.  The  schools  of  Adrian  city  made  an  exhibit  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term  that  any  school  in  the  iState  might  have  been  proud  of. 

QENEBAL. 

To  bring  this  somewhat  lengthy  report  to  a  close,  I  will  say  in  general 
that  Lenawee  county  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition  of  growth.  While 
we  see  much  to  improve,  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  edu- 
cational awaketting  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

» 

STEPHEN  DURFEE,  Commissioner. 
80HOOL  GROUNDS   AND  BUILDING. 

The  school  grounds  and  buildings  in  this  county  are  in  a  fairly  good 
condition.  There  are  a  few  that  are  not  fit  for  school  purposes,  but  they 
are  rapidly  giving  w^y  to  new  buildings.  I  think  the  greateist  defects, 
even  in  our  new  buildings,  are  proper  attention  to  ventilation  and  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  blackboard  room. 

APPARATUS. 

The  schools  are  quite  well  supplied  with  dictionaries,  but  have]but  few 
maps.  Many  of  the  schools  have  secured  dictionaries  and  globes  through 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers.] 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text  books  are  quite  uniform  throughout  the  coanty.  I  always  try 
to  remedy  any  defect  along  this  lioe,  as  I  feel  it  is  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary to  successful  supervision  of  schools. 
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GBADIN6  OF  SOHOOLS. 

The  progress  made  in  grading  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been 
quite  satisfactory.  My  predecessor  had  eommenced  the  good  work  by 
distributing  Welch's  classification  registers  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
county,  but  I  found  but  few  of  them  had  been  used.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  required  them  to 
send  in  reports  at  the  close  of  each  term.  I  find  that  much  enthusiasm  has 
been  created  among  them,  and  shall  expect  much  better  work  in  the  future 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

TEACHBBS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

There  have  been  two  regular  and  four  special  examinations  held  in  the 
county  during  the  year.  The  average  standing  required  for  a  first  grade 
certificate  is  ninety  per  cent,  for  a  second  grade  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and 
for  third  grade  seventy-five  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  standing  of 
seventy.five  per  cent,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  orthography,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  in  all  other  branches.  One  and  a  half  days  are  given  to  applicants 
for  third  grade  certificates,  and  two  days  for  first  and  second.  The  time 
given  to  each  subject  is  limited  according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  amount  of  time  it  usually  takes  to  complete  it. 

tbaoheb's  meetings. 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  county  association  during  the  year,  and 
and  they  were  both  very  successful  ones.  An  exhibit  of  school  work  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  association  held  in  February,  which  met  with 
much  favor  among  the  teachers  and  others  in  attendance. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Every  school  in  the  county  has  been  visited  once  during  the  year  and 
many  of  them  twice,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  carefully  noted. 

institutes. 

The  institute  was  well  attended,  and  the  instructors  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  in  their  work.  The  work  of  the  institute  was  done  in  sections,, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  successful  way  to  conduct  it. 

BEADING  CIBGLE. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
State  reading  circle.  An  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to 
enroll  every  teacher  in  the  county.  Considering  this  is  the  first  year  that 
any  attention  has  been  ^iven  to  this  important  subject,  I  feel  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Those  who  did  the  work  of  the  circle  were 
passed  in  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  twenty  per  cent,  was  added  to 
their  standing  in  history. 

EIGHTH   GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  from  the  district  schools  took  the  eighth 
grade  examination,  and  seventy  of  them  passed  and  received  their  diplo- 
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mas.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  anioi^  schools  of  the  county 
so  that  these  diplomas  will  admit  the  bearers  to  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
tinion  schools. 

A  large  proportion  of  thos^  who  failed  in  this  eipamination,  failed  in 
reading  and  orthography. 

I  think  the  examination  was  productive  of  much  good. 

Fowlerville,  Mich. 


MACOMB  COUNTY. 

S.  B.  RUSSELL,  Commissioner. 
GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  office  to  supply  every 
teacher  and  would-be  teacher  with  copies  of  the  State  manual  and 
latest  school  law,  and  each  district  with  a  classification  register.  Through 
the  examinations,  the  uses  made  of  this  material  by  teachers  and  pupils 
eame  to  the  surface. 

Four  eighth  grade  examinations  are  personally  conducted  by  the  com- 
missioner each  year.  A  seventh  grade  examination  takes  place  in  every 
school  having  pupils  in  this  grade,  the  first  week  in  February.  Questions 
are  prepared  and  sent  out  from  this  office,  and  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  several  teachers  during  school  hours.  The  papers  of  this 
grade  are  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  commissioner,  and  promotion 
certificates  panted  under  his  signature  and  that  of  the  teacher.  The  other 
grade  examinations  are  manag^  exclusively  by  the  teacher,  to  whom  cer- 
tificates of  promotion  are  sent  signed  in  blank.  These  grade  examinations 
have  been  the  means  of  solving  the  vexed  question  of  grading  tue  country 
schools.  My  efforts  throughout  the  trying  ordeal  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  a  corps  of  energetic  teachers  fully  in  sympathy  with  me  and  with  the 
work  in  hand. 

TBAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Five  schools  of  instruction  and  a  two-day  meeting  of  the  county 
association,  comprise  the  local  or  township  meetings  of  the  county.  Tbese 
schools  hnve  been  in  vogue  about  five  years  and  are  held  Saturdays,  in  the 
early,  part  of  the  school  year,  at  convenient  points.  Thev  were  first 
established  to  give  instruction  in  such  branches  as  school  law,  current 
events,  composition,  and  drawing,  long  before  the  State  paid  any  attention 
to  these  subjects.  In 'consequence,  the  teachers  of  this  county  were  well 
prepared  to  meet  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  State  along  this  line. 

PATRIOTISM. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  districts  now  float  a  copy  of  "  old 
glory,**  thanks  to  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  teachers.  Flag  drills, 
patriotic  songs,  appropriate  holiday  exercises,  form  a  material  part  of,  and 
go  a  long  way  toward,  teaching  patriotism. 
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NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

This  is  H  delicate  and  somewhat  complex  subject  to  handle  within  sncb 
confined  limits.  Mere  statements  will  therefore  have  to  be  accepted  here 
and  reasons  demanded  elsewhere. 

The  district  schools  of  Michigan  ¥riill  never  reach  their  highest  possibili- 
ties until  there  is  one  central,  responsible,  business  head  in  the  township^ 
and  the  primary  money  is  so  distributed  that  all  children  shall  have  equal 
rights  and  facilities. 

There  should  be  a  compulsory  law  that  compels. 

The  commissioner  should  be  given  arbitrary  power  in  plnce  of  that  use^ 
less  advisorrt  kind  with  which  he  is  now  so  liberally  invested. 

In  some  districts  school  property  is  shamefully  neglected,  while  there  is 
no  pretense  to  regulating  the  conduct  of  teacher  or  pupil  in  the  use  of  the 
same.  Of  all  public  property,  that  of  the  country  school,  on  account  of  its 
isolation,  needs  the  most  watchfulnesa 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  there  should  be  a  list  of  "necessary  append- 
ages "  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  director  required  to  provide  the  same. 

The  teachers'  institute  law  should  be  so  amended  that  those  who  pay  for 
the  institute  can  have,  through  their  proper  representative,  the  county 
commissioner,  a  directing  voice  in  its  management.  Otherwise  the  insti- 
tute fee  should  be  '/Solished. 

INSTITUTES. 

As  institutes  go,  we  have  had  some  excellent  ones  and  been  greatly 
beuefited.  The  Department,  we  believe,  has  specially  exerted  itself  in 
our  behalf,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  results  have  never  been 
commensurate  to  the  outlay.  The  week  institute  is  a  weak  institution,  at 
best,  and  should  be  abolished  as  a  source  of  instruction.  We  believe  in 
longer  terms,  compulsory  attendance,  and  local  management. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  few,  very  few  indeed,  healthy  township  organizations  in  the 
county.  But  the  new  law  permitting  districts  of  any  size  to  have  a  library, 
is  already  having  a  salutary  effect.  A  nucleus  has  been  started  by  many 
of  the  more  advanced  districts,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  general  epidemic 
in  this  direction. 

EXHIBITS. 

l^his  year,  for  the  first  time,  Macomb  county  schools  essayed  a  school 
exhibit  The  May  meeting  of  the  county  association  was  considered  the 
most  appropriate  county  organization  to  which  to  annex  it.  All  things 
considered,  it  was  decidedly  a  very  vigorous  first  attempt  Thef  work 
embraced  map  drawing,  essays,  writing,  and  sketching.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  attempted  that  eoualed  the  exhibit  as  an  educator.  Parents  and 
pupils  vied  with  each  other,  while  teachers  worked  as  they  had  never  done 
before,  to  secure  a  creditable  showing.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  and 
most  enjoyable  ever  held,  so  we  shall  keep  the  exhibit  and  extend  it,  from 
year  to  year,  as  a  drawing  card. 

GENERAL. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  progressiveness  in  the  matter  of  examina- 
tion questions,  displayed  by  the  State  Department  during  the  last  year. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of  the  political  wheel  which 
unfortunately  controls  our  educational  interests,  the  good  work  may  con- 
tinue until  the  rich  seeding  shall  ripen  into  a  bountiful  harvest  The  list 
of  questions  should  include  drawing  and  bookkeeping  for  all  grades;  and 
we  hope  soon  to  see  the  State,  through  the  institute,  take  up  the  subject 
of  science  teaching,  in  a  limited  way,  and  later  add  this  branch  to  the 
list  of  requirements. 

All  but  two  of  the  relics  in  the  way  of  school  houses,  have  disappeared 
and  these  must  soon  go.  New  buildings  are  universally  seated  with  patent 
desks;  bells  and  flagstaff s  are  provided  for;  many  of  the  older  houses  are 
being  modernized;  and,  all  in  all,  the  past  five  years  with  the  next  five  to 
come,  will  be  marked  as  the  most  progressive  decade  in  the  educational 
history  of  this  county,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  in  the  State. 

Mi.  Clemens,  Mich, 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY 

J.  B.  MONTGOMERY,  Commiasioner. 

In  making  out  my  annual  manuscript  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1894, 1  have  taken  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  few  years  in  order 
more  accurately  to  estimate  the  degree  of  educational  progress  made  in 
Marquette  county  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Since  1890,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  render  the  district  schools 
of  Marquette  county  more  systematic  and  uniform;  to  this  end  we  have 
labored  faithfully  to  grade  them  as  closely  as  possible  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  impede  individual  progress. 

GRADE    EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  outset  I  found  it  difficult  to  induce  teachers  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed course,  but  your  scheme  of  grade  examinations  came  to  the  rescue; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  as 
anxious  now  to  follow  the  course  as  is  the  dommissioner. 

In  conducting  these  grade  examinations,  I  have  found  it  expedient  to 
call  several  schools  of  the  same  township  together  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  respective  teachers,  proceed  with  the  work.  We  have  required  a 
^neral  average  of  76%  and  a  standing  of  not  lees  than  60%  in  any  sub- 
ject. About  one-fourth  of  our  pupils  have  passed  under  these  regulations, 
which  goes  to  prove  one  of  three  things:  that  the  questions  were  too 
difficult;  the  requirements  too  hi^h;  or  there  was  a  lack  of  sufficient 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  applicants. 

This  spring  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  several  districts  at  which 
I  was  present  and  assists.  In  every  case  we  had  a  crowded  house  and  a 
great  deal  of  educational  enthusiasm  was  aroused. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools 
of  Marquette  county  for  their  kind  cooperation,  and  congratulate  them 
on  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  schools. 

Champion^  Mich. 
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MASON  COUNTY. 

MRS.  EFFIE  HUSTON,  Cammissianer. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  generally  in  good  condition,  and  the  work 
is  well  conducted  by  the  various  teachers. 

GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

An  examination  for  the  eighth  grade  was  held  May'  95  and  26  by  the 
board  of  examiners,  each  examiner  having  charge  of  one  of  the  three  sec- 
tions into  which  the  county  was  divided.  Thirteen  applicants  received 
diplomas. 

The  lower  grades  were  examined  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  after  which  the  papers  were  re-examined  by  the  commissioner. 

TBAOHSBS'    HBBTINOS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  unity  among  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
making  teachers*  meetings  and  associations  of  little  interest. 

The  institute,  however,  was  well  attended  and  participated  in  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  present. 

GENEBAL. 

Directors  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  good  teacher, 
if  they  have  one,  through  the  year,  instead  of  changing  eveiy  term«  thus 
aiding  materially  in  the  uniformity  of  the  work. 

Ludington,  Mich, 


MECOSTA   COUNTY. 


P.  M.  BROWN,  Commimoner. 


The  year  now  closing  has  been  one  with  many  things  to  encourage 
those  engaged  in  educational  work,  as  well  as  some  things  that  have 
seemed  unfortunate.  Among  the  encouraging  things  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

School  b^urds  have  been  generally  careful  in  eniploying  teachers,  and 
more  than  the  usual  number  have  been  kept  the  entire  year. 

With  few  exceptions,  a  prevailing  feeling  of  harmony  has  prevailed 
among  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons. 

The  teachers  have  been  thoroughly  loyal  and  attentive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  pupils,  and  pupils  have  ^en  kind  to  teachers  and  have  seemed 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  their  best 
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BXHIBITB. 

The  rally  and  exhibit  held  in  Big  Rapida,  notice  of  which  was  given 
early  in  the  eeason,  proved  to  be  a  great  soarceof  inspiration.  The  teach- 
ers were  watchful,  and  pupils  made  an  nnnsaal  effort  to  prepare  nice  maps, 
written  examination  work,  and  beautifully  written  letters  for  the  exhibit 
The  work  seemed  to  have  been  done  because  the  pupils  enjoyed  it,  and  not 
because  they  were  obliged  to  do  it.  I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that 
nothing  in  school  work  is  more  important  than  wisely  directed  written 
work  of  this  kind. 

aBADING  OF  S0HO0L8. 

The  proper  classification  and  grading  that  has  prevailed  heretofore,  has 
continued;  but  in  very  many  instances  the  teachers  have  been  entirely  dis- 
heartened by  the  continued  irregularity  of  attendance  that  has  existed  in 
some  districta  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficult,  unsolved 
<][uestions  in  this  county  is  '*  how  to  overcome  irregularity  of  attendance.'* 

GBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

Eighth  grade  pupils,  writing  for  diploma,  have  shown  much  skill  in 
preparing  nice  manuscript  and  ability  to  gain  the  required  standing. 

The  questions  for  this  grade,  as  well  as  those  sent  for  teachers  by  the 
department,  have  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  year. 

The  register  for  recording  the  names  of  those  passing  the  grade  is  a 
much  needed  improvement. 

STATB  MANUAL. 

Now  that  we  have  used  the  State  manual  so  long  with  so  good  results,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  revised  and  improved.  Following  are  points 
that  might  well  be  considered: 

1.  Too  much  history  required  for  eighth  grade  pupils. 

2.  Too  much  arithmetic. 

3.  There  should  be  ten  grades  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  manv  village 
schools  that  do  not  wish  to  have  pupils  leave  school  at  the  eighth  grade. 
I  suggest  too  much  history  and  too  much  arithmetic,  because  I  oelieve  that 
most  citv  dchools  require  enough  of  these  topics  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
ire  require  more  than  they  do. 

INSTITUTBS. 

Last  year,  on  aeconnt  of  the  World's  Fair  and  other  reasons  connected 
with  the  fact  that  we  had  held  an  institute  each  year  for  twelve  years,  we 
Mggested  to  l^e  State  Superintendent  that  we  omit  ttie  institute  for  one 
year,  to  which  he  gave  his  consent  Those  most  interested  will  be  slow  to 
make  another  like  suggestion.  An  important  link  in  school  work  has 
seemed  missine  during  the  entire  year. 

A  meeting  of  workers  like  tbe  institute,  not  lon^  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year's  work,  is  attended  with  a  wonderful  inspiration.  And  then, 
most  of  us  get  many  points  that  are  convenient  to  use  daring  the  year. 

30 
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BEADINQ  OIBOLE. 

I  regard  the  introduction  of  this  work  in  Michigan  as  being  one  of  the 
beet  things  done  in  the  line  of  educational  work.  But  thus  far  our 
teachers  have  been  careful  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  elevate  their 
teaching  ability  by  attending  the  Industried  School  in  6ig  Bapids,  which 
I  believe  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  good  substitute  for  reamng  circle  work, 
tfor  this  reason,  I  have  not  felt  like  asking  them  to  jnake  one  addition  to 
the  task  already  assumed.  ^ 

SUGGESTIONS   FOB   NEXT  TEAB. 

A  few  things  seem  desirable  next  year: 

1.  Emphasize  everything  that  we  have  been  emphasizing. 

2.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  better  attendance? 
8.  How  many  libraries  can  be  obtained? 

4.  Convince  teachers  and  school  boards  that  a  longer  time  than  one  term 
for  a  teacher  is  very  desirable. 

Big  Rapids^  Mich, 


MIDLAND  COUNTY. 

MELINDA  MILLa  Commissioner. 
GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  our  county  has  had  grade  examinations. 
Last  year  there  were  seventeen  graduates,  this  year  forty-six  applicants 
and  twenty-nine  graduates  Though  there  were  none  ready  for  the  Feb- 
ruary examination,  yet  the  department  questions  were  used  at  teachers' 
request,  simply  as  a  test 

There  were  five  examinations  held  in  June  in  as  many  different  places. 
These  were  in  charge  of  two  teachers,  or  one  teacher  and  commissioner. 

These  graduating  exercises  were  made  so  much  of  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons  as  must  necessarily  tend  to  make  graduating  very  popular  another 
year. 

TEAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  had  but  two  township  associations,  and  three  citizens'  meetings 
or  educational  rallies.  These  meetings  were  very  helpful  in  creating*  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers,  and  interest  in  school  matters  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons. 

PATBIOTISM. 

A  goodly  number  of  new  flags  went  up  this  year  and  some  of  the  teach- 
ers have  made  of  this  a  sort  of  Fourth  of  July  occasion — picnic,  oration 
(orator  coming  from  town),  etc. — besides  other  appropriate  exercises  cal- 
culated to  cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit. 
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SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Special  days  have  not  been  as  generally  observed  as  we  could  wish; 
however,  we  have  been  pleased  to  note  a  growing  sentiment  in  their  favor. 
They  certainly  increased  as  the  year  waned. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

Of  coarse  some  provision  for  the  training  of  our  teachers  comes  first; 
for,  as  some  one  has  said,  a  well  trained  teacher  can  teach  anywhere,  while 
a  poor  teacher  is  but  an  imposition  upon  parents  and  pupils. 

Then  the  township  unit  system,  or  some  other  system  by  means  of 
which  greater  intelligence  can  be  secured  on  the  part  of  our  school  officers. 
I  think  there  should  be  some  provision  made  for  compensating  one  member 
of  board,  hi  least,  for  attending  township  association  or  institutea  Not  all 
officers  are  willing  and  not  all  can  afford  the  time,  if  they  were  willing  to 
attend  teachers'  meetings,  or  to  take  the  necessary  periodicals  that  would 
help  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  our  schools.  While  generous 
officers  are  often  imposed  upon  by  venders  of  school  supplies,  more  cautious 
ones  are  liable  to  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,"  as  evidenced  by 
the  fine  array  of  maps,  cnarts,  globes,  etc.,  often  found,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  no  blackboards  worthy  the  name.  Most  of  our  schools  are 
crippled  for  want  of  boards. 

INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  helpful.  Though  they  may  not  do  much  in  the 
way  of  imparting  book  knowledge,  yet  in  a  new  county  like  ours  they  are 
wonderfully  suggestive  to  our  young  teachera  We  need  them,  only  they 
ought  to  last  five  weeks  instead  otfive  days, 

LIBBABIBS. 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  this  line.  I  am  confident  the  subject  had 
not  been  mentioned  previous  to  this  year;  and  while  now  there  is  but  one 
district  library,  many  are  planning  for  them.  The  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed upon  all  possible  occasions  this  year,  and  a  healthy  sentiment  in 
its  favor  is  the  result. 

EXHIBITS. 

We  had  an  exhibit  at  our  county  association  in  December,  prior  to 
sending  it  on  to  Lansing  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  this 
exhibit,  about  forty  per  cent  of  our  schools  were  represented.  We  have 
secured  a  department  in  our  agricultural  fair  for  next  October  and  are 
working  hard  to  make  it  a  success.  I  think  our  teachers  are  a  unit  in.say- 
ing  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  raising  the  standard  of  our  schools. 

GENEBAL. 

The  course  of  study  for  district  schools,  approved  and  published  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  introduced  in  this  county 
in  1890-91,  under  my  predecessor,  and  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
encourage  its  continuance.    To  this  end  I  have  sent  out  questions  based 
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apon  this  coarse  of  study  at  the  end  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms. 
Many  schools  are  following  the  grade  closely,  and  consequently  taking  an 
advanced  position  among  the  schools  of  the  county.  Others  are  doing 
their  work  indifferently  and  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  favorable  results. 
Term  reports  based  upon  the  classification  register  have  been  requested 
of  our  teachers  and  have,  in  most  instances,  been  received. 

As  to  course  of  study,  I  found  two  or  three  had  a  printed  course,  but  I 
did  not  emphasize  the  need  alon^  this  line  as  I  thought  oar  State  Manual 
was  sufficient.     I  am  recommending  uniformity  in  text  books. 

I  did  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  houses  built  with  special  reference  to 
ventilation,  and  yet  most  of  them  were  so  arranged  that  windows  might  be 
raised  or  lowered.  Teachers  are  not  themselves  educated  up  to  the  need  of 
pnre  air.  It  Bometimes  happened  they  would  give  a  talk  upon  ventUatloii 
while  I  was  present;  and,  because  their  house  was  not  built  with  special 
reference  to  this  matter,  they  would  say  they  could  not  illustrate  as  sug- 
gested by  book. 

There  has  been  an  effort  during  the  year  to  keep  our  school  boards  in 
touch  with  the  school  work  of  the  county;  hence,  whatever  might  be  of 
general  interest,  has  been  sent  them  from  time  to  time.  That  this  work 
might  be  more  effectually  done  in  the  coming  year  and  that  there  may  be 
more  intelligent,  united  effort,  a  county  manual  has  been  prepared  for 
general  distribution. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  Midland 
county  is  reasonably  satisfactory.  This  coanty  is  inhabited  by  an  intel- 
ligent people  who  are  beginniuK  to  realize  the  need  of  maintaining  good 
(schools  There  is  much  to  criticise  in  our  schools,  much  to  improve,  but 
the  spirit  of  progress  is  abroad,  consequently  there  is  reason  to  feel  hope- 
ful for  the  future  of  our  educational  interests. 

Midland^  Mich, 


MISSAUKEE  COUNTY. 

GEORGIA  ROCHE,  CammiBsiqner. 
GBADB  EXAMINATION. 

An  eighth  grade  examination  was  held  in  May  at  Lake  Oity;  eighteen 
attended,  but  one  passed. 

READINO  OIBOLB. 

The  reading  circle  work  was  taken  up  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-two. 
Most  of  the  work  was  done  individually  and  was  not  a  success. 

EXHIBITS. 

A  county  school  exhibit  was  held  previous  to  the  State  exhibit  in 
December;  twenty >t wo  schools  were  represented,  and  all  the  schools  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  comparison  of  work.  We  are  planning  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  county  fair  this  fall. 
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GENERAL. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  sapervision  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. There  has  been  progress  all  along  the  line,  and  an  awakening  of 
interest  among  school  officers  and  patrons. 

I  have  held  eight  rallies,  at  which  district  libraries,  township  nnit,  and 
free  text  books  were  freely  discussed. 

There  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
libraries. 

Lake  City,  Mich. 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 

A.  N.  DEMORAY,  Cammissioner. 
GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  grade  examinations  were  held  in  the  village  and  city  schools,  the 
commissioner  and  members  of  county  board  conducting  three,  the 
balance  being  conducted  by  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  school 
where  the  examination  was  held.  The  papers  were  corrected  by  the  board 
of  examiners  and  the  result  was  forwarded  to  the  teachers  and  by  them  to 
the  pupils. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  plan  has  given  general  satisfac- 
tion, although  the  number  of  graduates  has  been  reduced  fully  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

TEAOHERS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  held  in  the  county  during  the  year  twenty-two  local  or  town- 
ship teachers*  meetings,  which  have  been  attended  by  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  and  three  times  as  many  patrons. 

In  connection  with  the  above  were  often  held  evening  rallies,  at  which^ 
by  special  request,  school  officers  and  patrons  took  part. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  local  meetings  and  evening  rallies  have  been  a 
grand  success. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Most  of  the  teachers  have  taken  great  interest  in  teaching  patriotism 
and  the  observance  of  special  days. 

Twelve  new  flags  float  to  the  breeze  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

In  regard  to  needed  school  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  law 
ought  to  be  enacted  making  it  obligatory  upon  school  officers  to  keep  the 
outbuildings  in  good  condition  and  repair.  Not  over  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  outbuildings  of  this  county  are  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  used.  The  bal- 
ance, or  eighty-five  per  cent,  vary  from  bad  to  worse  condition;  and  in 
several  are  to  be  found  the  worst  kind  of  obscene  pictures  and  language. 
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With  such  conditions  confronting  us,  is  it  not  high  time  that  a  law  be 
enacted  compelling  school  boards  to  keep  the  ontbaildings  in  proper 
condition? 

LIB  BABIES. 

^  There  are  township  or  district  libraries  in  nearly  all  the  townships;  but, 
•as  a  usual  thing,  the  books  are  not  fit  for  school  purposes. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  school  exhibits  have  been  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  no  one 
factor  has  done  so  much  to  enthuse  the  teachers  as  these  exhibits. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  year's  work  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  me. 

Edmore^  Mich. 


MONTMORENCY  COUNTY. 

TILLISON  BABCOCK,  Commisaioner. 
OBADING   OF  S0HO0L8. 

The  village  schools  of  the  county  are  excellent,  well  graded,  and  doing 
^;ood  work. 

The  rural  schools  lack  many  of  the  advantages  and  the  excellence  of  the 
village  schools,  especially  in  the  line  of  grading,  experienced  teaching,  and 
supervision.  I  was  well  pleased,  however,  with  the  progress  of  our  district 
schools,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  encouraging  report  for  next 
year. 

I  found  only  a  few  schools  which  had  grade  registers,  but  shall,  at  an 
•early  date,  supply  each  with  one.     Grading  seems  to  go  slow. 

DECOBATION  OF  SOHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  school  grounds  and  buildings  are  not  usually  in  prime  condition. 

The  county  is  new;  and  the  people,  as  in  every  new  settlement,  are  hew- 
ing out  for  themselves,  homes  and  farms,  and  paying  high  taxes  to  educate 
their  children. 

UNIFOBMITI   OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text-books  of  the  county  are  uniform  in  each  school.  Some  of  the 
districts  furnish  tex  tbooks  with  excellent  results. 

PATRIOTISM. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  large  flag  raised  over  the  Hillman 
school,  and  expect  several  others  to  be  raised  in  the  county  next  year. 
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GBNEBAL. 

The  people  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  their  schools,  each  district 
aiming  to  have  the  best;  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  reasonably 
satisfactory. 

There  is  much  to  criticise  and  much  to  improve;  but  the  spirit  of 
progress  has  gone  abroad,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be  hopeful  for  the 
future. 

Godfrey^  Mich. 


MUSKEGON  OOUNTY. 

JOHN  O.  REED,  CommiaHoner, 
OBADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Twenty  were  held  during  the  year. 

TEAOHBBS'  MEETINGS. 

There  were  local  meetings  every  two  weeks  in  all  parts  of  county,  eighty 
in  all. 

PATBIOTISM  AND  SPECIAL  DATS. 

Teachers  observe  all  special  days  with  fitting  exercises. 

NEEDED    LEOISLATION. 

A  law  to  enforce  what  we  now  have  is  needed. 

INSTITUTES, 

Ours  just  closed;  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  in  the  county. 

LIBBABIBS. 

We  have  township  libraries,  but  few  district;  expect  to  work  along  that 
line  the  coming  year. 

EXHIBITS. 

We  had  one  county  school  exhibit,  for  which  nearly  all  the  schools 
prepared  work,  some  of  which  was  sent  to  Lansing. 

GENEBAL. 

I  believe  our  teachers  are  manifesting  more  interest  in  education  than 
ever  before. 
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Our  reading  circles  and  county  aasociations  are  spirited  and  well 
attended.  The  first  county  association  of  the  year  showed  an  attendance 
of  but  31;  second,  150;  third,  300. 

Whiiehall,  Mich. 


NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 

JOHN  HARWOOD.  Commisnoner. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  schools  of  Newaygo 
county  are  now  all  graded  and  in  good  working  condition. 

VISITATION  OF  SOHOOLS. 

Although  our  county  is  large  and  contains  twenty-four  townships,  yet  I 
have  personally  visited  all  the  schools. 

Not  less  than  seven  thousand  pupils  attended  school  in  our  coun^ 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  right  training  and  proper  development  of  all 
the  mental  faculties  of  these  boys  and  girls  is  the  work  of  the  true 
teacher. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

All  are  not  teachers.  The  receiving  of  a  certificate  showing  that  the 
holder  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  required 
by  law,  does  not  make  the  teacher.  Natural  fitness,  adaptation,  and  plenty 
ox  preparation  for  the  work,  alone  does  that. 

Sleeping  this  in  view,  I  have  placed  all  the  teachers  in  our  county  in 
three  classes  or  grades,  the  third  class  being  those  having  little  or  no  fiixiess 
for  the  work. 

UNIFORMITY   OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text  books  in  our  schools  are  practically  uniform.  This  makes 
better  classification  possible  and  economizes  the  time  of  the  teacher,  from 
which  good  results  must  follow. 

GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  eighth  grade  examinations  have  been  held  in  the  county  this  year, 
and  twenty- four  diplomas  have  been  granted.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  healthy 
stimulant  and  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

White  Cloudy  Mich. 
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OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

H.  n.  SNOWDEN,  Commissioner. 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AKD  BUILDINGS. 

The  work  of  school  supervision  in  Oakland  county  during  the  past  year 
has  been  very  encouraging. 

A  number  of  new  school  houses  have  been  built  and  many  old  ones 
repaired.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  school  grounds 
and  buildings  have  received  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  a  vast 
improvement  made.  I  believe  that  school  officers  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  need  of  improving  their  schools,  and  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
stand  by  them  in  this  respect. 

TBXT  BOOKS. 

Text  books  are  becoming  more  uniform.  The  commissioner  has  issued 
a  circular  to  the  school  officers  calling  their  attention  to   this  subject. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  thorough  uniformity  of  text 
books  under  our  present  system. 

GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Grading  in  Oakland  county  has  been  very  successful  during  the  past 
year,  and  our  schools  are  well  supplied  with  classification  registers  and 
blanks. 

School  officers  and  patrons  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
this  work  and  are  giving  it  their  hearty  support. 

With  few  exceptions,  I  find  the  teachers  working  hard  to  keep  their 
schools  well  graded,  and  anxious  to  aid  the  commissioner  in  this  work. 

teachers'  examinations. 

The  examining  board  has  ruled  that  an  average  of  85  per  cent  shall  be 
required  for  third  grade  certificates,  90  for  second  grade,  and  95  for  first 
grade.  First  and  second  grade  examinations  will  continue  two  days;  third 
^de,  one  and  one-half  days.  Both  oral  and  written  work  will  be  required 
m  all  the  branches.  Applicants  cannot  do  part  of  the  work  and  then 
finish  at  a  subsequent  examination,  and  those  who  have  failed  will  be 
required  to  do  all  the  work  if  they  try  again. 

RENEWALS. 

Teachers  previously  licensed  by  us,  will  be  excused  from  writing  at  an 
examination  in  all  third  grade  branches  in  which  the^  passed  95  per  cent 
at  their  last  examination  before  our  board.  Those  third  grade  applicants 
who,  at  their  last  examination  before  us,  averaged  90  per  cent  in  all  the 
branches,  and  all  teachers  who  have  taught  continuously  in  the  same  school 
for  two  years  and  have  a  contract  to  teach  the  third  year  therein,  will  be 
granted  one  renewal  without  examination. 
31 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CANDIDATSa 

In  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  we  consider  not  onlv 
their  scholarship,  but  their  ability  properly  to  instruct  and  govern  a  schooL 
All  teachers  who  do  not  classify  their  schools,  keep  the  classification 
records,  and  send  the  required  reports  to  the  school  commissioner,  will  be 
deemed  deficient  in  school  management  and  teaching  ability. 

SPECIAL  CEBTIFICATBS. 

Special  certificates,  good  only  until  the  next  regular  or  special  examina- 
tion and  in  a  particular  district,  are  provided  for  oy  law.  The  board  does 
not  care  to  issue  special  certificates  except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  we  hope  all  who  expect  to  teach  will  look  ahead  to  the  examinations 
and  make  preparations  to  attend  some  one  of  them.  The  board  has  ruled 
that  no  special  certificate  will  be  granted  by  the  school  commissioner 
without  authority  from  the  board. 

HIRING  TEACHERS. 

We  urge  all  school  boards  to  hire  their  teachers  by  the  year  and  to  adopt 
and  maintain  a  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  By  so  doing  they  will  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
expense  and  trouble,  the  pupils  will  make  better  progress  in  their  studies, 
and  the  work  can  be  planned  for  the  entire  year  and  an  opportunity  given 
the  teacher  for  carrying  out  the  work  as  planned. 

INSTITUTE  FEES. 

Every  teacher  in  the  county  must  pay  an  institute  fee  each  year.  The 
law  does  not  excuse  any  one. 

GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  have  held  several  grade  examinations  during  the  past  year  and 
granted  about  seventy-five  diplomas. 

The  interest  in  these  examinations  is  increasing,  and  pupils  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  complete  the  course  of  study  and  receive 
their  diplomas. 

TEAOHEBS*   MEETINGS. 

We  have  had  two  very  successful  meetings  of  the  Oakland  county 
teachers'  association  at  Pontiac,  and  a  number  of  local  teachers'  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

These  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested. They  have  been  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  parents  and 
school  officers  to  the  needs  of  our  public  schools,  and  have  brought  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  school  officers  into  a  closer  union  with  each  other. 

LIBRARIES. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  by  our  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  providing  our  district  schools  with  libraries.    The  schools  at  Ortonville, 
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Austin  Oomers,  and  New  Hudson  have  purchased  a  number  of  very  good 
books  and  have  libraries  of  which  the  districts  may  be  proud. 

EXHIBITS. 

We  had  a  very  successful  village  school  exhibit  at  Fontiac  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  same. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  out  arranging  for  a  county  school  exhibit  at 
the  county  fair. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  collecting  institute  fees  from 
the  teachers,  and  believe  that  the  law  should  be  changed  and  that  the 
institutes  should  be  supported  by  the  State. 

Our  law  is  very  defective  so  far  as  pertains  to  school  libraries  and  we 
cannot  expect  very  much  in  this  direction.  At  present  no  money  is  put 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  for  a  school  library. 

PontiaCf  Mich, 


OCEANA    COUNTY. 

D.  E.  MoCLURE,  Commisnoner. 
QBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  been  held  in  every  part  of  the  county.    Where 

Eupils  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  work,  commencement  exercises 
ave  been  held.  We  have  had  six  such  graduations  the  past  year,  gradu- 
ating twenty-five  pupils  from  the  eighth  grade;  and  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
five  graduates  passed  the  teachers'  examination.  The  commencements  are 
of  much  value  in  securing  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  parents,  the 
interest  and  continuation  of  pupils  in  lower  grades. 

TEAOHBRS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  eight  local  teachers*  organizations,  with  one  general  organiza- 
tion in  the  county;  and  these  meetings  have  been  of  great  value  in  creating 
a  deeper  interest  in  educational  work  among  teachers  and  patrons. 
I  |We  usually  close  our  educational  meetings  with  evening  lecturea  This 
brings  the  parents  out,  and  the  result  is  manifest  in  greater  interest  being 
taken  by  the  patrons  in  their  schools. 

Last  year  Supt.  Pattengill  lectured  eleven  times  in  the  county,  W.  N. 
Ferris  fifteen,  Col.  F.  W.  rarker  three  times;  besides  these,  many  lesser 
lights  shone  out  several  times.  . 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  fact  that  "  Old  Glory  "  waves  over  nearly  every  school  house  in  the 
ooxmty  is  not  considered  in  itself  suffioient  evidence  of  patriotic  teaching. 
To  emphasize  patriotism  we  have  "  Patrons*  Days*';  on  these  occasions 
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the  patrons  are  invited  to  attend  school  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month 
and  help  celebrate  Lincoln's  Day,  Garfield's  Day,  Grant's  Day,  John 
Brown's  Day,  American  Flag  Day,  Whittier's  Day,  etc.  As  a  result, 
patrons,  children,  and  teachers,  like  educational  work  better,  are  prouder  of 
American  civilization,  and  will  do  more  to  help  on  the  work  of  education. 

«  NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

1.  A  good  compulsory  school  law  and  an  intelligent  plan  to  enforce  it. 

2.  Some  means  adopted  to  prevent  out-buildings  being  made  advertise- 
ments for  all  the  low  thoughts  and  obscene  language  of  the  vulgar  pupils 
attending  schools. 

LIBBABIES. 

In  our  county  nearly  every  district  possesses  a  library  in  full  or  in  part 
known  as  "a  graded  course  of  reading."  This  course  comprises  sixty- 
seven  volumes  of  the  best  works  published.  It  is  so  graded  as  to  furnish 
reading  matter  for  all  the  children  in  the  school,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest.    The  object  aimed  at  in  this  line  of  work  is: 

1.  To  establish  a  taste  for  good  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  hojs  and 
girls,  before  a  taste  for  harmful  literature  is  formed. 

2.  To  correct  a  taste  formed  for  bad  literature  by  interesting  the  pupils 
in  pure  literature. 

We  may  say  for  this  work  that  we  are  thorougly  persuaded  we 
are  on  the  right  road,  and  hope  to  march  on  this  line,  by  thousands  the 
coming  year. 

OENEBAL. 

We  believe  there  has  been  a  general  uplift  of  educational  forces  in  the 
county  the  past  year.  Teachers  are  broader,  more  enthusiastic,  know 
better  what  teaching  means,  while  the  patrons  are  catching  step  with  the 
teachers. 

Shelby,  Mich. 


OGEMAW  COUNTY. 

B.  BENNETT,  Commissioner, 
OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  examinations  have  not  yet  become  a  prominent  feature  of  school 
work  in  this  county.  Of  the  forty-four  districts,  only  three  have  pupils 
doing  eighth  grade  work,  of  whom  but  one  could  be  induced  to  write.  In 
this  case  the  examination  was  conducted  by  the  teacher  in  change  of  the 
school,  and  the  papers  submitted  to  the  commissioner  for  inspection. 
Two  applicants  were  thought  to  have  earned  promotion. 

It  wiU  be  some  years  before  the  graded  system  can  reach  a  high 
degree   of  success   here,  owing   to   shortness   of  school   year,  frequent 
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chaDges  of  teachers,  and  fewness  of  pupils.  However,  it  will  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  commissioner  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and,  as 
fast  as  possible,  work  the  schools  up  to  the  excellency  of  the  graded 
system. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  has  been  vigorously  pushed  the  past  year, 
teachers  having  had,  in  many  instances,  special  exercises  by  the  children, 
aided  by  such  patrons  as  could  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  Circulars  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  inculcating  in  the  hearts  of  pupils  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  flag,  were  sent  to  all  teachers  early  in  the  year;  and  they 
have  acted  upon  the  suggestions  offered  right  royally. 

At  the  last  institute  the  commissioner  announced  to  his  teachers  that 
he  would  be  in  the  field  with  an  experimental  lecture  on  electricity,  fur- 
nishing his  own  apparatus  and  paying  his  own  expenses,  to  any  district 
within  driving  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  purchase  a 
flag.  ''A  flag  on  every  school  house  in  Ogemaw  county,"  is  the  motto  for 
the  coming  year. 

INSTITUTES. 

One  institute  of  a  week  was  held  in  May,  and  all  the  teachers  in  the 
county,  except  two,  were  present  Although  rain  poured  down  copiouslv 
every  day,  a  happier  lot  of  school  ma'ams  could  not  be  found,  and  much 
good  resulted  from  the  work  done.  It  was  inspirational,  as  well  as 
instructive. 

LIBRARIES. 

An  effort  will  be  made  the  coming  year  to  start  in  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing district  libraries.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  the 
county  at  present,  and  they  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  West  Branch 
has  a  fine  township  library  and  is  liberal  in  granting  the  use  of  it  to  any 
careful  person  outside  the  town;  but  this  does  not  supply  the  great  need 
for  wholesome,  well-selected  reading  matter  for  our  boys  and  girls  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  center. 

GENERAL. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  improvements  in  these  northern 
counties  are  slow  in  maturing.  What  may  be  perfectly  feasible  in  well 
settled  localities,  is  often  found  to  be  wholly  impracticable  here.  And 
this  not  because  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  school  matters,  but  for 
reasons  growing  out  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country.  As  yet  the 
region  is  a  wilderness,  comparatively;  but  it  is  fast  settling  up,  and  in  the 
near  future  will  surprise  the  lower  portion  of  the  State,  not  only  in 
material  resources,  but  in  public  school  interests. 

West  Branch,  Mich. 
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OSCEOLA  COUNTY. 

O.  B.  STARK,  CommiaaUmer. 

Osceola  connty  educational  matters  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
I  am  safe  to  say,  than  ever  before.  County  supervision,  exerting  its 
influence  over  school  boards,  is  constantly  raising  the  standard  of  the  rural 
school.  If  townships  were  organized  into  single  school  districts,  desired 
results  could  be  more  readily  obtained. 

GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  have  been  held  during  the  year  with  satisfactory  results.  I  find  it 
a  goal  which  pupils  desire  to  reach. 

TEAGHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Less  than  half  of  the  county  admits  of  carrying  on  township  associations 
successfully.  School  houses  are  a  long  way  apart,  roads  poor,  and 
teachers  possessing  teams  are  scarce.  However,  associations  held  have 
been  a  source  of  profit  and  more  in  this  line  will  be  accomplished  the 
coming  year. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Old  Glory  waves  from  nearly  every  school  house  and,  in  one  case  at  least, 
from  a  pine  stub. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

Teachers  and  pupils  take  pride  in  the  observance  of  special*  days,  and 
nearly  all  that  can  be  expected  is  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  most  profitable  and  largest  attended  institute  the  county  has  ever 
enjoyed  was  held  the  past  year.  Teachers  who  attended  left  for  their 
work  with  a  stronger  will,  renewed  courage,  broader  preparation,  and 
deeper  love  for  their  chosen  profession.  Teachers'  still  shout,  "  Long  live 
Putnam." 

LIBBABIES. 

A  greater  effort  is  bein^  put  forth^^in  the  direction  of  district  libraries 
than  ever  before,  and  I  look  for  a  still  greater  interest  to  manifest 
itself  the  coming  year. 

EXHIBITS 

The  handiwork  of  pupils  has  been  a  prominent  feature  at  teachers  asso- 
ciations and  went  far  beyond  my  expectation.  All  grades,  from  kinder- 
garten to  eighth  grade,  have  shown  a  willingness  to  act  when  called  upon; 
and  school  boards  in  general  are  kind  in  furnishing  material  for  such  work. 
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GENEBAL. 

To  Bam  up  in  a  word — the  coDdition  of  the  common  schools  of  Osceola 
county  is  such  that  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  of  the  county 
are  proud  of  them;  and  each  year  shows,  by  word  and  act,  that  the  pupils 
of  today  shall  be  among  the  strong  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Hersey^  Mich. 


OSCODA  COUNTY. 

STEWART  GORTON,  Commissianer. 
OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  schools  in  the  county  and  certificates  of 
promotion  are  issued.  The  blank  certificates  are  furnished  by  the  com- 
missioner. Questions  for  graduates  have  formerly  been  furnished  from 
this  office,  but  now  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
examinations  have  been  held  by  the  teachers,  and  the  papers  submitted  to 
the  commissioner.  If  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  answers  are  found  to  be 
correct,  diplomas  are  granted. 

TBAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

We  have  no  teachers'  meetings. 

PATBIOTISM. 

Quite  a  proportion  of  the  schools  in  the  county  have  flags,  and 
others  are  likely  to  have  soon.  Patriotism  is  one  of  'the  things  that  has  a 
warm  corner  in  the  hearts  of  our  children. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

Little  new  legi3lation  is  needed.  Our  school  laws  are  generally  excel- 
lent, and  ought  not  to  be  changed  without  substantial  reasons.  Frequent 
change  in  the  law  is  not  conducive  to  its  prompt  and  intelligent  execution. 
A  change  in  the  law  with  reference  to  the  salary  of  commissioner  ought  to 
be  made.  The  law  fixes  the  maximum  salary;  it  ought  also  to  name  the 
minimum.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  left  entirely  with  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  fix  the  salary  in  all  counties  having  less  than  fifty  schools; 
which  means  that  they  may  make  the  salaiy  nominal,  one  dollar,  if  they 

!>lease,  and  so  virtually  abolish  the  office.  Experience  under  the  present 
aw  has  shown  that,  in  counties  having  less  than  fifty  schools,  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  salary,  some  boards  of  supervisors  putting  the  figure  at  $150 
and  others  for  the  same  service  giving  1600.  This  phase  of  the  law  cer- 
tainly needs  repair. 
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county  are  called,  are  very  generally  frowned  nx)on.  As  it  is  only  in  the  last 
two  years  that  we  have  had  a  graded  school  and  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that 
many  of  the  others  could  be  called  schools,  such  a  feeling  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate. 

The  most  exasperating  thing  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  one 
standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  the  district  boards  and  ^trons  for  their 
teachers — the  children  must  like  them.  If  they  dislike  the  teacher  (and 
we  find  that  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
in  school  and  out.  invariably  do  dislike  a  teacher  who  requires  good  order 
and  good  lessons)  she  is  rated  a  poor  teacher  and  some  wretchedly  ignor- 
ant and  incompetent  person  of  easier  discipline  is  asked  to  take  the  school 
on  a  "  permit."  This  permit  we  do  not  grant  and  are  roundly  abused  for 
not  doing  so.  Our  examining  board  has  never  declined  to  pass  an  ignor- 
amus without  haying  trouble  with  the  board  and  patrons  of  his  or  her 
school.  One  young  lady's  examination  papers  are  fairly  represented  by 
her  answer  to  the  question:  "What  is  the  World^s  Fair  at  Chicago  to 
commemorate?  Replied  ''To  commemorate  the  death  of  Carter  Harrison.^' 
W^  refused  to  pass  her  and  received  four  different  letters  from  her  town- 
ship requesting  us  to  do  so.  Three  of  the  letters  were  from  her  school 
board — the  board  of  education  in  a  unit  district,  too. 

VISITATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  I  have  employed  an  assistant  visitor  for  but  one  school. 
The  others,  with  the  exception  of  three  which  were  not  in  session,  I  have 
visited  myself.  I  find  our  country  schools  in  a  somewhat  primitive  con- 
dition  as  regards  buildings,  seats,  and  apparatus. 

I  am  continually  wishing  that  the  dictionary  publbhers  and  maken  of 
blackboards  would  employ  as  energetic  agents  as  the  proprietors  of  fancy 
charts.  I  have  frequently  seen  an  elaborate  and  expensive  reading,  phy- 
siology, and  geography  chart  in  a  school  guiltless  of  dictionary,  with  only 
a  square  foot  or  two  of  blackboard  and  often  no  map& 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  last  institute  was  a  very  successful  one.  I  see  results  of  the  work 
done,  in  my  visits  to  nearly  every  teacher  who  attended.  It  was  the  first 
institute  held  here  in  which  the  attendance  was  at  all  satisfactory. 

EXHIBITS. 

« 

Last  fall's  exhibit  excited  venr  general  interest  in  our  town  school,  and 
some  very  creditable  work  was  shown? 

To  a  more  limited  extent  the  district  schools  also  were  interested  and 
some  sent  exhibits.  This  year  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  have  them  all  send 
work.  I  hope  the  "  Moderator's  "  suggestion  that  beribboned  and  fancy 
lettered  exhibits  be  excluded,  will  be  adopted. 

LIBBABIE8. 

A  good  district  library  properly  managed  may  be  of  almost  incalculable 
benefit. 
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i 

Private  libraries  arepratically  unknown,  and  time  for  school  so  short  that 
unless  the  school  supplies  good  reading,  a  taste  for  it  is  never  formed. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  given  entertainments  to  raise  money  for 
them,  but  the  interest  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  I  could  wish. 

GBADE    EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  February  examination,  two  pupils  from  one  of  our  small  village 
schools  passed  the  eighth  grade  examination  satisfactorily.  At  the  May 
examination  there  were  two  more  from  a  similar  school. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

Our  Michigan  public  school  system  is  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  that 
in  many  other  states. 

There  are  some  matters,  however,  in  which  it  is  in  urgent  need  of 
improvement. 

We  need  most  of  all  a  compulsory  school  law  which  shall  keep  children 
in  school  until  they  have  finished  the  grammar  grades,  at  least;  and  such 
a  law  would  be  pe^ectly  ineffectual  without  a  truant  officer.  Local  option 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  such  matters.  Our  school  directors  say  it  would 
be  the  most  "  unpopular"  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  children  in  this 
county,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged, 
to  stay  out  of  school  on  the  slightest  pretexts;  and  most  of  them  leave 
school  before  they  have  completed  the  fifth  grade  work.  In  a  county 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  population  is  foreign  and  the  remainder  an 
ignorant  class  of  natives,  the  only  salvation  is  regular  attendance  at  good 
schools. 

There  are  also  two  other  features  which  should  be  incorporated  into  our 
public  school  system.  They  are  a  part  of  the  system  in  some  countries  no 
older,  richer,  or  more  gifted  than  our  own  Michigan.  One  is  professional 
training,  as  a  requirement  for  teachers' certificates;  the  other  a  total  abolition 
of  local  examining  boards  and,  in  their  place,  a  central  board  composed  of 
competent,  responsible,  and  interested  people.  Local  examining  boards 
are  usually  prejudicial  and  often  incompetent.  We  have  abundant  proof 
of  this  at  every  examination.  People  come  to  us  with  certificates  marked 
up  to  ninety  and  over  in  other  counties,  and  many  with  expired  certifi- 
cates in  our  own,  that  we  cannot  pass  even  with  lenient  markings  and  a 
low  standard  for  passing. 

Nothing  could  oe  simpler  than  to  have  our  present  boards  or  some  other 
regularly  appointed  persons  conduct  the  examinations,  and  send  the 
papers  sealed  and  numbered,  not  signed,  to  Lansing,  there  to  be  looked 
over  by  impartial  and  intelligent  examiners.  As  this  plan  is  already  in 
successful  operation,  there  is  nothing  experimental  about  it. 

Our  certified  first  grade  certificates  now  m^an  something,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  others  canH  be  made  to.  Simple  justice  to  the  children 
requires  it.  The  school  boards  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  engage  good 
teachers.  The  requirements  for  a  certificate  should  be  so  high  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  an  incompetent  teacher  to  obtain  one. 
This  can  be  accomplished,  not  by  making  the  examination  questions 
harder,  but  by  employing  able  and  honest  examiners. 

One  school  examiner,  who  was  a  bright  man  and  a  college  graduate^ 
acknowledged  to  me  that  the  candidate's  papers  were  frequently  not  looked 
33 
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I  think  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Bennett  of  Ogemaw  county,  in 
a  former  report,  worthy  of  consideration;  to  wit,  that  a  competent  man  be 
paid  a  fair  salary,  and  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  two  or  more  counties. 

INSTITUTES. 

We  hold  an  institute  of  one  month  this  year,  by  the  help  of  our  boards 
of  supervisors  and  the  State.  Without  such  help  we  could  have  none. 
Institutes  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  The 
institute  fund  from  every  county  of  the  State  should  go  directly  to  the 
State  treasury.  Every  county  should  have  an  institute  annually,  and  the 
expense  be  borne  by  the  State.  This  plan  would  be  a  great  equalizer  of 
educational  advantages. 

Luzerne,  Mich, 


OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

F.  W.  COGSWELL,  Commiaaioner. 

Our  work  in  the  lines  suggested  as  topics  for  a  report  has  been  very 
limited  this  year.  From  now  till  my  present  connection  with  the  school 
interests  of  this  county  closes,  I  expect  to  have  an  abundance  of  time  to- 
look  after  it. 

During  the  year  there  were  no  grade  examinations  or  township  teachers' 
meetings  held,  and  but  one  county  teachers'  association. 

OBSEBVANOE  OF  SPECIAL  DATS. 

The  almost  universal  way  of  observing  holidays  is  to  close  schooL 
Washington's  Birthday  is  very  generally  observed  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, and  in  some  schools  ArbDr  Day.  Others  are  almost  universally 
disregarded. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Our  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  intensely  patriotic,  and  incidentally  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  same  at  irregular  intervals;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
deeper,  truer  patriotism  that  is  left  untouched.  They  are  all  willing  to- 
"celebrate,"  but  are  not  truly  public-spirited,  8elf-43acrificing,  and  generous. 

NEEDED  LEOISLATIOK. 

Although  some  new  laws  mav  be  desirable,  yet  it  seems  to  me  our  pres- 
ent school  laws  need  a  thorougn  revision,  as  many  of  them  are  so  incom- 
plete as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

INSTITUTES. 

At  present  in  this  county  we  need  institutes  that  will  give  class  instruc- 
tion and  awaken  a  professional  interest  in  the  teacher.  Many  have  very 
little  general  interest  in  the  work  they  follow. 
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LIBBABIES. 

We  have  two  or  three  district  libraries  and  have  had  no  school  exhibits. 
We  hope  to  get  some  libraries  started  this  fall. 

GENEBAL. 

The  general  appearance  of  school  grounds  is  that  of  a  monotonous 
place.  A  few  shade  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs  would  add  wonderfully  to 
their  cheerfulness.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  children  are  apt  to 
deem  school  unimx>ortant,  when  parents  do  not  show  an  active  interest  in 
the  work. 

School  furniture  agents  have  reaped  a  harvest  in  this  county. 

Vanderbilt,  Mich. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

CORA  M.  GOODENOW,  CammisiUmer. 
GBADING  OF    SOHOOLS. 

The  work  of  placing  Welch's  classification  registers  in  the  schools  of  my 
countv  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and,  as  a  result,  every  district 
school  but  three  has  a  permanent  and  uniform  system  of  records  and 
reports. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  I  visited  every  school  in  the  county  once,  beginning 
with  those  districts  who  had  engaged  teachers  of  no  experience — ^a  large 
number  the  second  time,  some  a  third  time,  and  some  even  a  fourth  time. 
I  set  out  to  visit  all  the  different  teachers  employed,  but  failed  to  reach 
three,  who  were  employed  for  only  a  short  term. 

All  of  our  school  houses  are  well  warmed,  quite  well  seated,  but  poorly 
ventilated. 

COUNTY   NBWSPAPEBS. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  year  I  have.had  a  teachers'  column  in  four  of 
the  county  papers.  The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  better  management, 
better  methods,  to  get  the  teachers  to  study,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  patrons  to  the  benefits  derived  from  a  good  school.  I  believe  this 
agency  has  done  a  good  deal  towards  arousing  both  teacher  and  patron  to 
the  fact  that  more  thorough  work  is  needed  in  our  schools. 

BEADING  CIBCLE. 

I  believe  the  reading  circle  has  been  of  value  to  my  teachers.    During 
the  year  circles  were  established  in  nine  localities  and  the  teachers  are 
asking  that  tiiey  be  continued  the  coming  year. 
32 
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In  addition  to  the  circle  work,  quite  a  large  number  of  the  teachers 
received  a  nice  start  in  algebra  and  philosophy. 

LIBBABIES,  ETC. 

Patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  have  made  unusual  efforts  in  a  ffood  many 
districts  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  this  direction;  and,  as  results,  a  good 
many  libraries  have  been  started,  while  at  least  four  organs  have  been 
placed  in  schools,  and  nearly  every  school  house  in  the  county  has  a 
national  flag  floating  over  it.  Next  year  we  expect  to  report  a  library  in 
nearly  every  district 

GENERAL 

Many  of  the  teachers  have  been  re-engaged.  They  express  a  determina- 
tion to  do  all  in  their  power  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools.  A 
majority  of  them  are  true  students. 

The  Normal  school  at  Holland  and  the  present  institute  system  is 
appreciated  by  them.  With  this  class  of  teachers  and  the  good-will  pre- 
vailing among  the  patrons,  the  outlook  to  raise  our  schools  to  a  higher 
standard  of  thoroughness  is  good. 

Berlin^  Mich. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  COUNTY. 

GRIFPIN  COVEY,  JR,  Commissioner. 

By  way  of  addition  to  my  statistical  report  herewith  transmitted,  I  beg 
to  say  that  we  have  made  considerable  improvement  in  this  county  during 
the  last  year. 

The  change  in  the  school  law  limiting  the  number  of  special  certificates 
has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  and  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  wages. 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  State  teachers*  institute  held  last  December  was  not  as  generally 
attended  as  we  could  wish,  owing  to  a  great  snow  storm  which  rendered 
roads  almost  impassible;  but  repeated  experiences  seem  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  winter  months  afford  the  best  time  for  the  holding  of 
institutes  in  this  county:  summer  institutes  are  not  attended,  as  very  few 
schools  are  then  in  session  and  many  teachers  are  either  absent  from  the 
county  or  so  occupied  with  other  matters  that  they  do  not  attend. 

TEACHEBS'    MEETINGS. 

A  county  teachers'  association  organized  in  this  village,  was  well 
attended  duriug  the  winter  by  all  who  could  conveniently  reach  the  meet- 
ings, which  were  held  every  two  weeks;  much  interest  was  awakened. 
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PATBIOTISM. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  and  the  observance  of  special  days,  are  each 
receiving  more  attention  than  formerly;  as  a  resnlt,  the  Bogers  City  school 
made  Washington's  birthday  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  fine  pole 
and  the  unfurling  of  a  twenty-four  foot  banner. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  regret  to  say  that  some  districts  having  considerable  school  population, 
are  so  apathetic  concerning  education  that  no  public  school  is  maintained, 
or  where  maintained  is  meagerly  attended.  This  deplorable  condition 
seems  to  prevail  chiefly  among  Polish  neighborhoods,  where  sectarian 
schools  are  maintained.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  even  to  seeing  the 
local  officers,  to  try  to  correct  this  evil;  but  1  am  met  at  every  point  by 
objections  and  excuses  which  are  mere  pretexts  and  utterly  insincere. 

LIBRARIES. 

I 

The  library  money  in  many  districts  seems  to  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, but  some  fair  libraries  are  maintained  and  are  being  added  to 
each  year. 

Bogers  City^  Mich. 


EOSCOMMON    OOUNTT. 

IRVIN   CHASE,  XCommiuUmer. 
GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  schools  in  our  county,  the  great  distance 
between  them,  the  few  scholars  attending  the  district  schools,  the  short 
terms,  and  uncertainty  in  some  districts  of  having  any  school,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  in  the  line  of  grade  examinations  or 
township  teachers  meetings. 

The  schools  at  Boscommon  and  St.  Helen  have  been  quite  well  attended 
and  have  ha(i  a  successful  year's  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  library  of  Higsins  township  is  well  supplied  with  books,  and  an 
interest  is  taken  in  the  same;  outeide  of  this  township,  no  great  interest 
has  been  taken  in  school  libraries. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  this  year  was  very  good,  having  been  quite  well  attended 
and  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Roscommon^  Mich. 
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SAGINAW    COUNTY. 

M.   T.   DODGE,    Commisnoner. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  Saginaw  county. 

CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  district  schools  are  well  equipped  with 
apparatus  and  educational  aids  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general  are  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition. 

The  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  out-buildings,  are  in  a  very  good 
condition,  a  large  number  of  trees  having  been  planted  this  year;  and 
great  interest  is  manifested  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  keeping  everything 
in  perfect  order.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, and  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  buildinga 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  shows  a  decided  improvement,  and  much 

Ctriotism  and  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  all  on  holidays,  etc.,  a  large  num- 
r  of  schools  now  owning  the  American  flag. 

INSTITUTES. 

From  the  annual  institutes  held  in  Saginaw,  the  teachers  imbibe  new 
ideas  and  impart  freely  to  the  children  coming  under  their  care. 

Our  last  institute  was  a  decided  success,  having  an  attendance  of  nearly 
four  hundred  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  State  participated,  and  they  were  duly 
appreciated  by  all  in  attendance. 

GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Great  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  school  children  in  the  eighth  grade 
examinations  for  diplomas.  It  is  a  great  inducement  for  keeping  them  in 
school  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  stay;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
it  inspires  them  to  higher  education. 

Fifty-two  were  the  number  this  year  receiving  diplomas  admitting  them 
to  the  city  high  schools. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

There  is  nearly  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  of  the  schools,  and  in 
many  of  the  districts  the  free  text  book  system  is  in  practice  and  is  giving 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  There  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  growing  among 
the  patrons  of  our  schools  that,  in  order  to  have  free  schools  in  the  true 
sense,  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  free  books  for  all  of  the  children  as  it  is  to 
have  free  seati^,  maps,  or  other  apparatus.    The  old  idea  of  having  a  good 
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school  building,  with  all  f umitare  and  apparatus  except  the  one  thing 
most  needed,  is  being  rapidly  abandoned. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  increase  the  welfare  of  both  teachers  and 
students,  and  the  schools  of  Saginaw  county  today  stand  second  to  none  in 
the  State. 

Saginaw^  E  &,  Mich, 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

JOHN  EVART,  Cammisgioner. 
VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  each  school  in  the  county 
has  been  visited  once;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  with  three  exceptions,  all  of 
the  schools  have  been  visited  the  second  time,  and  a  number  three  times, 
so  that  the  average  number  of  visits  to  each  is  at  least  two. 

The  discipline,  mode  of  instruction,  the  progress  and  proficiencv  of 
pupils,  and  other  conditions,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  schools,  have  been 
carefully  examined. 

To  counsel  with  teachers  for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  to  seek  to 
inspire  pupils  to  do  their  best,  have  been  constant  aims. 

GRADING  OF  SOHOOLS. 

The  uniform  course  of  study  is  now  being  followed  by  nearly  all  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  county.  They  are  graded,  careful  records  of  the 
standing  and  work  of  the  pupils  are  kept,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term 
teachers  send  Reports  of  classification,  standing,  and  advancement  to  the 
commissioner.  In  this  way  the  work  is  systematized,  unified,  and  made 
more  productive  of  beneficial  results.  With  the  plans  laid  down  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  our  system  of  records  and  reports,  we  have  the  means 
of  overcoming  that  obstacle,  random  work,  heretofore  interfering  most 
seriously  with  the  progress  of  the  district  schools. 

Teachers  have  been  urged  carefully  to  study  and  wisely  to  follow  the 
suggestions  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study.  Moreover,  efforts  were 
made,  while  visiting  the  schools,  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  was  being 
faithfully  and  properly  done. 

As  a  rule,  teachers  have  done  good  work  in  grading,  keeping  records  of 
standing  and  advancement,  and  in  making  out  the  required  reports. 

• 

GRADE   EXAMINATIONS. 

After  completing  the  course  of  study,  pupils  are  examined  by  the  com- 
missioner and  successf  al  candidates  are  granted  diplomas  admitting  them 
to  the  village  high  schools. 

Under  this  system  pupils  work  with  a  more  definite  purpose  and  are 
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stimulated  to  stronger  efforts,  while  a  closer  relationship  is  established 
between  the  district  schools  and  the  village  schools. 

Three  public  examinations  were  held  during  the  school  year,  and  thirty 
diplomas  granted. 

GBADUATING  EXEBOISES. 

The  idea  of  graduating  exercises  in  the  district  schools  of  the  county  is 
comparatively  new.  It  is,  however,  deservedly  meeting  with  increased 
favor.  A  number  of  our  schools  which  have  never  before  held  such  exer- 
cises, have  done  so  the  present  year.  In  every  instance  the  results  have 
been  good  as  to  teachers,  graduates,  pupils,  and  patrona 

Strong  efforts  have  been  made  urging  teachers  to  hold  graduating  exer- 
cises whenever  possible,  and  make  them  good,  lively,  and  inspiring.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  suggestions  made:  begin  in  time;  lay  your 
plans  well;  drill  pupils  thoroughly;  have  good  music;  decorate;  invite  the 
patrons. 

TBAOHEBS'   MEETINGS. 

Forty-one  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  different  townships  since  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Conductors  were  appointed  for  all  of  the 
townships;  suggestions  as  to  time  of  meetine,  programs,  advertising,  and 
reports  of  meetings  for  the  local  papers  and  the  commissioner,  were  made 
and  sent  to  each  conductor. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  at  least  one  institute  in  nearly  every 
township,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  meetings  were 
characterized  by  careful  preparation,  good  attendance,  full  and  free  discus- 
sions, and  hearty  interest. 

Two  meetings  of  the  county  association  were  held;  both  were  well 
attended  and  profitable. 

The  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  second  meeting  was  the  most  extensive 
ever  held  in  the  county.  The  educational  value  of  our  county  association 
meetings  has  long  been  recognized,  and  every  year  brings  increased 
attendance  and  interest 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  board  of  examiners  are  now  considering  plans  to  secure  uniformity. 
It  is  hoped  that  considerable  progress  will  be  made  in  this  direction  next 
year. 

COUNTY  MANUAL   AND  BBPOBT. 

Five  hundred  manuals  containing  a  list  of  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
the  names  of  the  school  directors,  dates  and  places  of  examination,  the 
course  of  study,  and  other  information  and  suggestions  of  use  and  interest 
to  teachers  and  school  officers,  were  published  and  distributed. 

A  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  commissioner,  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  was  sent  to  the  local 
papers  for  publication. 

DEOOBATION  OF  SOHOOL  BOOMS. 

Believing  that  a  pleasant  school  room  goes  far  towards  making  a  pleasant 
school,  and  that  attractive  surroundings  are  effective  aids  in  discipline  and 
moral  training,  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
school  rooms. 
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This  matter  was  broaght  to  the  attention  of  teachers  early  in  the  year. 
In  visiting  the  schools  the  second  time,  it  was  noticed  that  many  unattract- 
ive rooms  had  been  brightened  and  beantified  and  rendered  much  more 
homelike  in  appearance. 

NEEDBD  LEGISLATION. 

More  teachers  fail  because  they  lack  maturity  of  mind  and  good  judg- 
ment than  on  account  of  poor  scholarship.  The  minimum  age  for  granting 
certificates  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  increased.  With  nineteen  years  as 
the  minimum  age,  St.  Joseph  county  would  find  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
all  the  teachers  needed  for  its  schools.  Not  so  many  boys  and  girls  as 
teachers,  but  more  men  and  women,  would  doubtless  result  in  greater 
average  efficiency  and  better  work. 

Would  not  a  wise  township  institute  law  also  work  very  materially  to  the 
advantage  of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  State. 

■ 

GENERAL. 

• 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress  for  our  district  schools 
is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  districts 
employ  the  same  teachers  the  entire  school  year;  many  of  the  remaining 
two- thirds  hire  a  new  teacher  each  term;  others  make  at  least  one  change 
during  tho.  year.  A  term,  at  least,  is  required  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and  special  requirements  of  the  different 
pupils,  and  the  general  conditions  and  needs  of  a  school. 

Frequent  changes  necessitate  frequent  experimenting,  oftentimes  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  and  detriment  of  pupils.  That  the  beet  schools,  as  a 
rule,  are  found  where  teachers  are  continuously  employed  for  a  year  or 
more,  is  a  fact  and  an  argument  well  worth  weighing  by  school  boards. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  counteract  the  tendency  towards  these  too 
frequent  changes. 

Teachers,  pupils,  school  officers,  patrons,  and  friends  of  education  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  making  the  work  of  the  year 
pleasant  and  profitable.  To  them  gratitude  is  justly  due  and  sincerely 
rendered. 

Mendon,  Mich, 


SCHOOLCRAFT  COUNTY. 

MRS.  JENNIE  PUTNAM,  Commiaaioner. 
CONDITION  OF  SOHOOLS. 

C  Our  one  gpraded  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  some  of  the  country 
schools  also.    The  general  condition,  however,  is  poor. 

I  think  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in  this  county  is  lack  of  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment.  The  idea  that  anyone  will  do  to  teach  young 
children  is  universal;  and  'imported"  teachers,  as  those  from  out  the 
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county  are  called,  are  very  generally  frowned  upon.  As  it  is  only  in  the  last 
two  years  that  we  have  had  a  graded  school  and  it  is  only  by  coartesy  that 
many  of  the  others  conld  be  called  schools,  such  a  feeling  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate. 

The  most  exasperating  thing  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  one 
standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  the  district  boards  and  |)atrons  for  their 
teachers — the  children  must  like  them.  If  they  dislike  the  teacher  (and 
we  find  that  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
in  school  and  out,  invariably  do  dislike  a  teacher  who  requires  good  order 
and  good  lessons)  she  is  rated  a  poor  teacher  and  some  wretchedly  ignor- 
ant and  incompetent  person  of  easier  discipline  is  asked  to  take  the  school 
on  a  "  perinit."  This  permit  we  do  not  grant  and  are  roundly  abused  for 
not  doing  so.  Our  examining  board  has  never  declined  to  pass  an  ignor- 
amus  without  having  trouble  with  the  board  and  patrons  of  his  or  her 
school.  One  young  lady's  examination  papers  are  fairly  represented  by 
her  answer  to  the  question:  "What  is  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  to 
commemorate?  Beplied  "To  commemorate  the  death  of  Carter  Harrison.^' 
Wf  refused  to  pass  her  and  received  four  different  letters  from  her  town- 
ship requesting  us  to  do  so.  Three  of  the  letters  were  from  her  school 
board — the  board  of  education  in  a  unit  district,  too. 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  I  have  employed  an  assistant  visitor  for  but  one  school. 
The  others,  with  the  exception  of  three  which  were  not  in  session,  I  have 
visited  myself.  I  find  our  country  schools  in  a  somewhat  primitive  con- 
dition as  regards  buildings,  seats,  and  apparatus. 

I  am  continually  wishing  that  the  dictionary  publishers  and  makers  of 
blackboards  would  employ  as  energetic  agents  as  the  proprietors  of  fancy 
charts.  I  have  frequently  seen  an  elaborate  and  expensive  reading,  phy- 
siology, and  geography  chart  in  a  school  guiltless  of  dictionary,  with  only 
a  square  foot  or  two  of  blackboard  and  often  no  map& 

INSTITUTES. 

Our  last  institute  was  a  very  successful  one.  I  see  results  of  the  work 
done,  in  my  visits  to  nearly  every  teacher  who  attended.  It  was  the  first 
institute  held  here  in  which  the  attendance  was  at  all  satisfactory. 

EXHIBITS. 

Last  fall's  exhibit  excited  verv  general  interest  in  our  town  school,  and 
some  very  creditable  work  was  shown? 

To  a  more  limited  extent  the  district  schools  also  were  interested  and 
some  sent  exhibits.  This  year  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  have  them  all  send 
work.  I  hope  the  "  Moderator's  "  suggestion  that  beribboned  and  fancy 
lettered  exhibits  be  excluded,  will  be  adopted. 

LIB  BABIES. 

A  good  district  library  properly  managed  may  be  of  almost  incalculable 
benefit. 
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I 

Priyate  libraries  arepratically  unknown,  and  time  for  school  so  short  that 
unless  the  school  supplies  good  reading,  a  taste  for  it  is  never  formed. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  given  entertainments  to  raise  money  for 
them,  but  the  interest  is  not  nearly  so  great;  as  I  could  wish. 

GRADE    EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  February  examination,  two  pupils  from  one  of  our  small  village 
schools  passed  the  eighth  grade  examination  satisfactorily.  At  the  May 
examination  there  were  two  more  from  a  similar  school. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

Our  Michigan  public  school  system  is  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  that 
in  many  other  states. 

There  are  some  matters,  however,  in  which  it  is  in  urgent  need  of 
improvement. 

We  need  most  of  all  a  compulsory  school  law  which  shall  keep  children 
in  school  until  they  have  finished  the  erammar  grades,  at  least;  and  such 
a  law  would  be  perfectly  ineffectual  without  a  truant  officer.  Local  option 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  such  matters.  Our  school  directors  say  it  would 
be  the  most  ''  unpopular  "  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  children  in  this 
county,  both  in  town  and  country,  are  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged, 
to  stay  out  of  school  on  the  slightest  pretexts;  and  most  of  them  leave 
school  before  they  have  completed  the  fifth  grade  work.  In  a  county 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  population  is  foreign  and  the  remainder  an 
ignorant  class  of  natives,  the  only  salvation  is  regular  attendance  at  good 
schools. 

There  are  also  two  other  features  which  should  be  incorporated  into  our 
public  school  system.  They  are  a  part  of  the  system  in  some  countries  no 
older,  richer,  or  more  gifted  than  our  own  Michigan.  One  is  professional 
training,  as  a  requirement  for  teachers' certificates;  the  other  a  total  abolition 
of  local  examining  boards  and,  in  their  place,  a  central  board  composed  of 
competent,  responsible,  and  interested  people.  Local  examining  boards 
are  usually  prejudicial  and  often  incompetent.  We  have  abundant  proof 
of  this  at  every  examination.  People  come  to  us  with  certificates  marked 
up  to  ninety  and  over  in  other  counties,  and  many  with  expired  certifi- 
cates in  our  own,  that  we  cannot  pass  even  with  lenient  markings  and  a 
low  standard  for  passing. 

Nothing  could  oe  simpler  than  to  have  our  present  boards  or  some  other 
regularly  appointed  persons  conduct  the  examinations,  and  send  the 
papers  sealed  and  numbered,  not  signed,  to  Lansine,  there  to  be  looked 
over  by  impartial  and  intelligent  examiners.  As  this  plan  is  already  in 
successful  operation,  there  is  nothing  experimental  about  it 

Our  certined  first  grade  certificates  now  m^an  something,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  others  can't  be  made  to.  Simple  justice  to  the  children 
requires  it.  The  school  boards  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  engage  good 
teachers.  The  requirements  for  a  certificate  should  be  so  high  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  an  incompetent  teacher  to  obtain  one. 
This  can  be  accomplished,  not  by  making  the  examination  questions 
harder,  but  by  employing  able  and  honest  examiners. 

One  school  examiner,  who  was  a  bright  man  and  a  college  graduate^ 
acknowledged  to  me  that  the  candidate's  papers  were  frequently  not  looked 
33 
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over  and  that  policy  was  a  great  factor  in  the  standings  given.  His  pro- 
fession occupied  all  his  time  and  interest,  and  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
schools.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  his  case  is  not  at  all 
exceptional. 

Another  great  argument  for  an  accurate  and  uniform  standard  of  exam- 
ination is  that  it  would  do  away  with  the  need  of  so  frequent  examinations. 

Manistique,  Mich,  * 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

HUDSON  SHELDON.  QmmisgUmer. 

As  I  am  about  to  resign  the  commissionership  of  this  county  and  enter 
another  branch  of  school  work,  it  seems  fitting  that  my  report  should  in 
part  treat  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  and  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  encountered  during  my  three  years  of  office. 

GBADB  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  series  of  grade  examinations  have  beei;  held  in  the  county  during 
the  past  year.  To  accommodate  the  pupils,  one  examination  was  held  in 
each  township  on  a  fixed  day,  the  conductor  being  a  teacher  selected  by 
myself.  I  consider  this  examination  of  value  not  only  as  furnishing 
pupils  a  ^oal  toward  which  they  are  to  work,  but  also  as  revealing  the 
deficiencies  of  teachers. 

When  several  pupils  from  the  same  school  have  the  same  fault,  it  is 
proof  that  the  teacher  needs  to  be  urged  to  correct  such  faults.  Accord- 
ingly, the  grade  examinations  are  made  the  occasion  of  sending  letters  to 
various  teachers,  insisting  upon  better  work  in  certain  specified  directions. 

The  pupil,  too,  is  not  treated  merely  as  part  of  the  machine;  but  his 
strong  points  and  weak  points  are  noted,  and  he  is  urged  to  make  good 
his  short  comings.  In  several  cases,  pupils  who  are  considered  competent 
to  receive  a  diploma  are  given  it  on  condition  that  they  pass  an  additional 
examination  a  month  later  upon  some  specified  feature  of  the  work — upon 
neatness,  spelling  proper  names  in  geography  and  history,  use  of  punctu- 
ation  marks,  or  kindred  topics  that  country  teachers  are  apt  to  neglect. 
This  later  examination  has  accomplished  good  results  with  both  pupils 
and  teachers. 

A  seventh  grade  examination  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  eighth 
grade.  This  is  useful  in  this  county,  in  which  many  pupils  from  the 
country  attend  the  eighth  grade  of  the  various  village  schools. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Holding  local  meetings  is  a  phase  of  the  work  inaugurated  by  myself 
during  my  first  year  of  office.  The  results  the  first  year,  were  only  in  part 
satisfactory.    The  first  meeting  held  was  attended  by  two  persons  besides 
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myself.  Bat  the  work  has  been  constantly  poshed,  and  now  the  meetings 
are  well  attended.  Looal  associations  hold  regular  sessions  and  good  work 
is  done. 

During  my  first  term  of  office  the  teachers'  reading  circle  was  made  as 
compulsory  as  the  law  would  permit.  One  year's  experience  convinced 
me  that  the  pressing  need  of  teachers  was  work  upon  the  branches  in 
which  they  were  to  give  instruction.  Consequently,  their  efforts  were  for 
a  time,  turned  in  that  direction;  but  teachers'  meetings  for  self  culture 
have  been  in  regular  session  since  the  first  half  of  my  first  year  of  office. 

PATRIOTISM. 

If  pupils  are  trained  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  they  will 
be  good  citizen&  To  be  patriotic  is  more  than  '*  to  ring  the  bells,  and  fire 
the  guns,  and  fling  the  starry  banners  out."  A  school  conducted  in  an 
intelligent  manner  ik  this  coantry  mnst  of  necessity  be  a  powerf al  aid  in 
*^  teaching  patriotism."  It  is  better  to  teach  the  faults  of  our  nation  and 
the  weaknesses  that  threaten  its  life  than  to  inculcate  aii  unreasoning 
X>atriotiBm.  Hence,  good  work  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
work  that  will  be  more  than  a  chronicle  of  facts,  is  the  proper  training  for 
the  citizen.  But  the  pupil  should  not  be  a  mere  critic,  analyzing  actions 
and  finding  fault;  a  wholesome  admiration  for  our  men  and  our  institu- 
tions should  go  hand-in-band  with  a  fear  of  dangerous  tendencies.  A  love 
of  liberty  and  a  self  imposed  restraint  which  permits  to  others  the  fullest 
freedom  of  action  consistent  with  safety,  and  which  uniformly  respects 
and  obeys  the  laws; — these  are  the  qualities  which  in  combination  founded 
our  freedom.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  restraint  is  losing  ground  among 
the  people.  In  consequence,  the  only  safety  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the 
schools  to  train  citizens  better  prepared  by  intelligent  self  control  to  meet 
the  difficulties  that  will  confront  them. 

In  this  county  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  school  not  displayinc:  the 
national  colors  in  some  form,  and  many  districts  possess  large  flags. 
Newspapers  suited  for  teaching  current  events  are  quite  generally  taken 
by  teachers  and  used  in  the  school-room. 

VISITATION  OP  SOHOOLS. 

Much  depends  upon  the  method  employed  in  makinp^  visits.  I  have 
found  that  good  results  are  obtained  by  making  two  visits  to  the  same 
school  a  few  days  or  weeks  apart.  At  the  first  visit,  I  usually  give  the 
teacher  a  written  paper  stating  all  I  have  seen  in  or  about  the  school  and 
drawing  inferences  therefrom.  Often  too,  specific  criticisms  are  made  and 
directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  faults.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  method  commonly  employed  by  commissioners.  When  this 
visit  is  supplemented  by  a  second  visit,  for  which  the  teacher  is  told  to  be 
prepared  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  near  future,  the  value  of  the 
second  visit,  compelling,  as  it  does,  indiflFerent  teachers  to  pay  attention  to 
criticisms,  is  often  several  times  that  of  the  first  visit  alone. 

TEAGHBBS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

In  my  first  annual  report  I  said  the  great  need  of  our  schools  is  better 
teachers,  older  teachers,  and  teachers  of  more  experience.    At  present,  in 
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this  county,  in  four  years,  almost  an  entire  generation,  so  to  speak,  of 
country  teachers  passes  away,  and  nearly  half  of  the  schools  employ 
teachers  with  either  no  experience  or  very  little.  I  believe  that  really 
good  work  cannot  be  accomplished  until  this  evil  is  remedied  and  the  great 
addition  of  young  teachers  to  the  ranks  each  year  comes  to  an  end* 
There  is  need,  not  so  much  of  higher  wages,  as  of  a  more  stable  tenure  of 
position. 

This  is  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  board  of  examiners 
of  this  county,  so  far  as  my  influence  has  had  weight,  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  last  secretary  of  the  county  board  reported  354  qualified 
teachers;  my  first  annual  report  gave  228  as  thd  number.  This  difference 
represented  128  persons  from  among  those  poorest  qualified,  who  had  been 
stricken  from  the  list  ol  teachers.  After  the  summer  examinations,  the 
number  of  teachers  was  reduced  to  what  was  required  to  fill  the  schools. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  recognized  as  the  principle  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  receiving  a  certificate. 

The  questions  furnished  by  the  State  department,  in  general  have 
proved  satisfactory.  If  I  were  to  make  a  criticism,  it  would  be  that  the 
questions  at  some  times  are  much  easier  than  at  others.  For  example,, 
tnere  is  great  difference  in  difficulty  between  the  questions  at  the  nrst 
March  examination  this  spring  and  the  two  following  examinations.  At 
present  in  this  county  we  permit  applicants  to  retain  the  passing  marks- 
secured  at  one  examination  and  complete  the  work,  if  they  can,  at  the 
next.  This  regulation  seems  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  applicant;  but 
when  the  examinations  are  not  uniformly  difficult,  an  applicant  may  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  secure  a  certificate  without  deserving  it. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  county,  I  pre* 
sent  the  following:  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1890-91,  there  were  in 
force  356  certificates;  at  present  there  are  in  force  195.  Of  those 
included  in  the  356,  less  than  one-third  had  taught  ten  months  or 
longer.  Of  those  included  in  the  195,  nearly  two-thirds  have  taught  ten 
months  or  longer.  During  the  last  year,  nearly  three  times  as  many 
teachers  have  remained  a  year  in  a  school  as  during  my  first  year  of  office. 
The  age  at  which  teachers  have  received  certificates  has,  independently  of 
the  law  requiring  applicants  to  be  at  least  17,  been  raised,  and  now  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  are  20  or  above.  Thus  the  county 
has  traveled  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  securing  ''  better  teachers^ 
older  teachers,  and  teachers  of  more  experience."  I  believe  that  each  item 
in  the  parallel  above  is  proof  of  a  long  step  in  advance. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

In  my  opinion,  the  crying  need  of  schools,  in  this  county  at  least,  is  a. 
different  system  of  control.  In  one  section  of  the  county,  schools  are  large 
and  in  most  districts  a  commendable  interest  in  school  matters  is  dis- 
played. In  another  section,  rural  schools  are  small,  many  children  attend 
village  schools,  and  the  interest  in  school  matters  is  nearly  at  zero.  The 
result  is,  that  the  few  pupils  in  such  districts  are  in  danger  of  securine  no 
education  worth  speaking  of.  With  the  township  unit,  this  evil  would  be 
e?ercome  and  school  advantages  would  be  uniform.  As  it  is,  neighborixi|g 
districts  often  show  great  diversity  in  schools.  In  one,  everything  ia 
maintained  at  a  high  degree,  while  in  the  other  carelessness  and  lack  of 
properly  directed  effort  keep  everything  at  a  low  ebb.    The  township  unit 
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woald  spread  the  favorable  environment  over  the  entire  township.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  people  in  this  connly  are  not  at  present  in  favor  of 
the  change,  bat  I  believe  that  a  short  trial  would  reconcile  them  to  the 
new  system. 

INSTITUTES. 

Since  I  have  been  commissioner,  three  institutes  have  been  held  in  this 
county.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  first  year  only  one  institute  of 
but  one  week  was  held  for  young  teachers.  The  expenses  were  less  than 
thirty  dollars.  The  institute  reached  the  class  that  it  was  intended  to 
benefit  and  was  productive  of  much  good. 

During  the  current  school  year,  two  institutes  have  been  held  in  this 
county,  one  in  August  and  one  in  March.  The  instruction  given  in  each 
was  good;  yet  the  one  in  March  was  a  complete  success,  while  there  was 
not  general  satisfaction  with  the  one  in  August 

The  institute  of  last  March  was  certainly  the  best  that  has  been  held  in 
this  county  for  years.  The  village  and  city  schools  were  nearly  all  in  ses- 
sion, but  nearly  all  the  country  teachers  were  present  throughout  the 
institute  and  the  interest  was  good.  The  conductor,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the 
instructor,  Mr.  Gumey,  did  work  that  had  immediate  effect  in  the 
country  schools.  If  either  should  be  appointed  to  this  county  again,  it 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  teachers. 

LIBBABIES. 

There  is  one  township  library  in  the  county,  and  several  districts  main- 
tain libraries.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  cause  districts  generally  to 
furnish  libraries.  I  have  sent  a  circular  to  directors  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  school  year  will  see  a  large  growth  in  this  direction. 

BXHIBITS. 

Two  general  exhibits  have  been  made  during  the  year.  I  am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  exhibits  in  improving  the  work  of  schools. 

OENBBAL. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  teachers  of  the  county  for  the  assistance  they 
have  given  me  in  carrying  out  plans  of  Bui)erviBion.  I  have  always  found 
teachers  ready  to  adopt  suggestions  Most  teachers  who  fail,  do  so  from 
lack  of  knowledge  rather  than  from  lack  of  will;  and  teachers  whose  mis- 
takes are  pointea  out  stand  ready  to  correct  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  sent  the  following  circular  to  directors: 

OfFIOB  of  COMMI88IONKB  OF  SOHOOIiB,  ) 

Corunna,  Mich.,  Sept.  i,  1893,        ) 
To  the  Director: 

In  the  Bohool  year  just  beginning,  the  'commisaioner  of  schoole  requests  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  school  officers  in  carrying  out  plans  for  improving  our  schools.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  commissioner  to  impress  upon  teachers  especially  the  following  points: 

THOROUGH  WORK. 

To  study  a  subject  well  once  is  better  than  to  pass  over  it  hurriedly  half  a  doMn 
times.  There  ought  to  be  an  end  of  the  practice  some  teachers  have  of  "  going  over  ** 
the  front  part  of  the  book  every  term. 
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MORE  ATTENION  TO  LANOUAOE  A3XJ>  WRITOfG. 

The  moet  important  thing  taught  in  our  echools  is  the  use  of  the  English  lanflpiage. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  not  able  to  read,  write,  and  spell 
well,  and  to  speak  correctly. 

MORE  ATTSNTIOM  TO  TOUNO  CHILDBEM. 

Older  pupils  will  receive  much  good  even  if  they  study  without  any  teacher.  Young 
children,  as  a  rule,  will  learn  nothing  unless  they  receive  careful  attention  from  the 
teacher.  Young  children  need  a  better  teacher  than  older  ones  do.  A  large  proportion 
of  pupils  attend  school  only  a  few  years,  aod  it  is  extremely  important  that  they  employ 
their  time  well.  With  good  instruction  the  first  four  years  of  school  life  will  furnish  a 
substantial  basis  for  a  practical  education.  If  teachers  do  not  do  their  duty  by  young 
children,  children  and  parents  suffer  an  irreparable  loss. 

HABITS  OF  ORDER  AKD    I1VDU8TRY 

on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  without  good  order,  and 
pupils  can  acquire  nothing  else  that  will  help  them  so  much  in  life  as  habits  of  order 
ana  industry. 

To  have  aegood  school,  the  co-operation  of  school  officers  and  patrons  is  necessary. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  comfortable  school-house.  A  few  districts  in  the  county  have 
school  houses  so  uncomfortable  that  in  cold  weather  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Teachers'  contracts  specify  that  the  district  board  shall 
keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair  and  teachers  can  compel  this  provision  to  be 
observed. 

It  is  quite  common  to  have  a  school  continue  for  some  weeks  without  the  necessary 
chalk.  This  is  equivalent  to  wasting  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  efforts  during  these 
weeks. 

Some  districts  furnish  ink  for  the  pupils  at  public  expense.  This  is  a  saving  of  money 
for  the  district  and  leads  to  good  resulto  in  the  school. 

Good  blackboards  are  cheap  and  a  school  cannot  afford  to  be  without  aU  that  are 
needed. 

Every  school  should  have  a  dictionary.  If  the  large  one  is  too  expensive,  Webster's 
Academic  Dictionary  will  supply  the  need  at  a  fraction  of  the  expense. 

Above  all  things,  a  school  needs  a  good  teacher.  Teaching  school  requires  education, 
tact,  and  a  good  fund  of  common  sense.  These  qualities  can  not  be  obtained,  unless 
districts  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  few  districts  which  habitually  hire  the 
cheapest  teacher  they  can  find,  may  rest  assured  that  the  only  persons  who  receive 
benefit  from  this  practice  are  the  teachers.    A  poor  teacher  is  little  better  than  none.  • 

School  officers  and  patrons  should  co-operate  with  teachers  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance. A  loss  of  one  or  two  days  each  week  usually  prevents  pupils  from  being  bene- 
fited to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  da^s  they  do  attend.  Besides  this,  irregxdar  attend- 
ance on  the  purt  of  a  few  pupils  iojures  every  pupil  in  the  school;  it  prevents  the 
pupils  who  are  present  every  day  from  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise 
could,  and  makes  the  teacher  give  to  a  few  pupils  a  disproportionate  share  of  her  time. 

SPEOIALi  CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  sometimes  ask  that  a  special  certificate,  or  permit,  be 
given  to  some  teacher  who  has  failed  to  pass  public  examination.  It  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  law  that  the  commissioner  shall  override  the  decision  of  the  board  of  examiners, 
and  as  rule  I  can  not  grant  specials  to  teachers  whom  the  board  of  examiners  has 
refused  a  certificate,  ^e  only  exception  to  tiiis  will  be  when  a  district  board  is  unable 
to  secure  a  teacher  who  has  a  certificate. 

I  shall  always  be  ready  to  counsel  with  directors  and  to  receive  advice  on  school  mat- 
ters.   Let  us  work  together  for  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 

HUDSON   SHELDON, 

Commisnoner, 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  circular  sent  to  teachers: 

DUTIES  OP  TEACHERS. 

It  is  ^rhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  board  of  examiners  in  granting  certificatee 
will  mamtain  the  highest  possible  standard.    Every  teacher  in  the  county  is  expected 
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to  do  the  beet  work  that  he  or  ebe  is  capable  of  doing.    Not  only  this,  but  every  teacher 
IB  expected  to  use  every  means  of  self  improvement  that  is  offered. 
To  repeat  what  previous  circulars  have  stated,  in  general,  teachers  are  expected: 

1.  In  their  school  work  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  order  and  to  preserve  all  school 
property. 

2.  To  do  thorough  and  careful  work  in  %\\  branches  and  to  test  such  work  by 
examinations. 

3.  To  send  the  commissioner  term  reports  of  examinations  and  progress  of  classes. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  term  to  fill  out  in  the  register  a  careful  report  of  the  term's 
work. 

5.  To  take  an  educational  journal.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of 
advancement  that  a  teacher  has. 

6.  To  teach  correct  use  of  language,  written  and  oral. 

7.  To  teach  pupils  in  all  grades  to  do  their  work  neatly  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 

8.  To  teach  subjects,  rather  than  text-books. 

9.  To  attend  all  meetings  appointed  by  the  commissioner. 

10.  To  attend  the  county  institute  throughout.    This  will  probably  be  held  during 
the  spring  vacation. 

11.  To  make  their  lives  examples  to  their  pupils  of  all  that  makes  up  noble  manhood 
or  noble  womanhood. 

I  find  that  a  few  teachers  either  do  not  fill  the  term  register,  or  fill  them  out  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  that  is  useless.  These  registers  are  expensive,  and  a  teacher  who 
cannot  or  will  not  use  them  as  they  were  intended,  must  give  place  to  another  who  can 
and  wilL 

Corunnaf  Mich, 


TUSCOLA    COUNTY. 

T.  J.  REAVEY,  Commissioner, 
OBADE  BXAMINATIONS. 

Qrade  examinations  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  connty 
during  the  last  week  of  February  and  May.  These  examinations  veere 
conducted  by  me  or  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  the  place.  Two 
hundred  sixteen  pupils  attended  these  examinations,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred twenty  passed,  representing  every  township  in  the  counly. 

As  Harper^s  series  of  books  are  in  almost  universal  use,  I  have  taken 
the  State  course  of  study  and  marked  the  work  for  each  grade  according 
to  these  books;  for  each  grade  of  the  State  course  a  list  of  questions  has 
been  prepared,  to  be  sent  sealed  to  the  teacher  by  the  close  of  the  winter 
and  tne  spring  terms,  certificates  of  promotion  to  be  given  to  those  who 
pass. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  a  set  of  the  economic 
series  of  school  blanks  was  purchased  for  each  district  in  the  county, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  books  left  to  me.  I  delivered  them  by  town- 
ships, by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  directors  at  some  central  point.  These 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  at  them  I  took  the  "liber^'*  to  explain 
grading,  classification,  classification  blanks  and  registers. 

TBAOHEBS'   MEETINQS. 

Durinff  the  last  part  of  the  year,  four  township  teachers'  meetings  were^ 
held  with  good  success.  During  the  coming  year  we  will  be  in  shape 
to  give  this  feature  more  attention. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

In  regard  to  this  we  can  say  that  oar  teachers  are  patriotic.  Daring 
the  year,  many  of  oar  districts  through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  have 
secured  flags,  and  now  on  ''  flag  *days "  the  stars  and  stripes  float  over 
nearly  one-half  the  school  houses  in  the  county. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Most  of  the  larger  schools  held  special  day  exercises  on  Washington's 
Birthday  and  Arbor  Day.  Next  year  we  want  to  pay  special  attention  to 
Arbor  Day  and  have  trees  set  out  on  all  grounds  not  already  supplied. 

EXHIBITS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  county  association  in  February,  an  educational 
exhibit  was  made  a  feature  of  the  meeting.     It  was  highly  successf  al. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  directors  of  the  fairs  held  in 
the  county  this  fall,  to  have  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  fair.  Circulars 
outlining  the  work  were  sent  out  early  in  May,  and  some  of  the  work  has 
been  prepared. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  State  teachers'  institute,  conducted  by  F.  A.  Barbour,  was  held  at 
Garo  during  the  second  week  of  August  It  was  divided  into  sections  and 
class  work  done.     The  plan  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

LIBRARIES. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  some  districts  have  already  started  a 
library. 

I  have  sent  a  letter,  together  with  a  list  of  the  books  for  district  libra- 
ries, to  every  director  in  the  county,  calling  attention  to  the  changes  in 
the  law,  and  urging  him  to  bring  it  up  at  school  meeting  and  have  a  vote 
taken  and  a  small  appropriation  made.  The  idea  takes  well  and  we  expect 
soon  to  have  a  majority  of  our  districts  supplied  with  a  working  library. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

In  regard  to  legislation,  a  more  definite  compulsory  law  is  needed,  one 
that  will  vest  authority  in  some  particular  officer  to  look  after  matters 
properly. 

OENERAL. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  educational  interest  in  this  county  is 
increasing.  The  teachers  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  results  will  be  seen 
in  our  schools.  This  year  there  have  been  five  branches  of  the  Michigan 
teachers'  reading  circle  with  a  total  membership  of  about  three  hundred; 
next  year  we  expect  to  make  provision  for  three  more,  and  do  considerable 
supplementary  work  besides  the  regular  work. 

Caro^  Mich. 
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VAN  BUREN  OOUNTY. 

J.  A.  O'LEARY,  Oommi89iomr. 
GBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  oar  grade  examinations  we  used  the  questions  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  About  one  hundred  wrote  for  diplo- 
mas, of  which  number  forty-five  were  deemed  worthy.  These  examina- 
tions were  held  at  the  different  school  houses  and  under  the  direction  of 
teacher.  The  papers  were  then  graded  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  the 
commissioner  for  ratification.  The  above  plan  of  conducting  the  exami- 
nations has  not  been  faultless,  and  another  year  some  better  plan  will  be 
adopted. 

The  examination  papers  show  that  good,  solid  work  is  being  done  in  the 
district  schools  and  that  the  graded  system  is  meeting  with  good  results 
in  this  county. 

TEAOHEBS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  of  the  county  association,  at  which  the 
attendance  was  250.  The  papers  presented  were  mostly  practical  and  the 
discussions  lively  and  enthusiastic.  The  attendance  and  interest  shown 
in  these  meetings  prove  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  be  progressive. 

A  series  of  township  associations  is  contemplated  for  the  ensuing  year* 

PATBIOTISM. 

The  old  flag  is  not  to  be  found  floating  over  every  school  house  in  the 
county,  still  it  may  be  found  over  many.  The  teachers  are  American  and 
patriotic,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren the  love  of  country. 

OBSSBVANOE  OF  SPEOUL   DATS. 

While  the  observance  of  special  days  is  not  at  all  uniform  in  the  county, 
it  is  a  matter  that  receives  much  attention;  and  in  many  schools  special 
exercises  are  arranged  for  Ohristmas,  Thanksgiving,  etc. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  school  system  of  the  State,  though  admirable  in  many  ways,  is 
defective  in  some.  Below  is  given  a  number  of  subjects  upon  which 
proper  legislation  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very  much  benefit. 

1.  To  compel  attendance  at  institutes. 

2.  To  regulate,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  the  non-uniformity  of 
text  books. 

3.  To  make  professional  preparation  for  the  work,  a  qualification 
required  of  the  teacher. 

31 
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4.  To  reduce  the  number  of  county  teachers'  examinations^  say  to  fonr^ 
and  make  the  time  of  holding  them  uniform  throughout  tiie  State. 

5.  To  make  the  length  of  the  school  year  more  nearly  uniform. 

6.  To  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  township  unit  system,  if  it  is  the  beet 
thing  at  the  present  time. 

7.  To  devise  some  way  by  which  the  buildings  and  premises  of  each 
school  district  shall  be  properly  cared  for  and  the  necessary  school  appli- 
ances be  provided. 

INSTITUTESi 

With  Austin  George  as  conductor  and  J.  W.  Simmons  as  instructor, 
our  institute  of  one  week  in  August,  1893,  was  one  of  the  best  short  insti- 
tutes ever  held  in  the  county.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  over 
one  hundred.  The  work  done  was  of  a  practical  and  substantial  nature 
and  was  productive  of  much  good  teaching  during  the  school  year  just 
closed. 

LIBBABIES. 

It  is  necessary  to  admit  the  fact  that  the  district  and  township  librari^, 
in  the  county  are  few.  But  little  work  has  been  done  alons  this  line. 
There  is  a  general  ''waking  up"  in  the  matter,  and  I  hope  tne  coming 
year  will  see  libraries  placed  in  at  least  one-third  the  schools. 

1    EXHIBITS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  County  Association  at  Hartford,  Feb.  9th,  a 
county  school  exhibit  was  a  leading  feature.  The  extent  and  good  quality 
of  the  work  done  exceeded  all  expectations,  taking  into  consideration  that 
it  was  the  first  time  any  similar  work  had  been  attempted.  Work  fur- 
nished by  South  Haven,  Decatur,  Hartford,  Lawrence,  Paw  Paw,  and 
Banffor  eraded  schools,  and  also  of  some  of  the  district  schools,  was 
worthy  of  commendation. 

At  the  Kalamazoo  rally,  the  Van  Buren  county  exhibit  was  in  the  front 
rank. 

OENEBAL. 

The  old  idea  of  hiring  the  teacher  for  one  term  is  going  out  of  date. 
One-half  the  rural  schools  hire  by  the  year,  and  many  more  retain  the 
same  teacher  two  or  more  terms,  if  satisfactory. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  graded 
schools. 

One  district  is  to  have  a  new  house  and  several  more  are  to  repair  the 
old  ones. 

A  three  weeks'  institute  is  to  be  held  at  South  Haven,  in  July,  at  which 
the  attendance  promises  to  be  very  large. 

In  general,  the  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  healthy  and  growing  con- 
dition. The  teachers  and  pupilfiT  have  done  a  grand  worK  the  past  year  and 
bright  are  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Paw  Paw^  Mich, 
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WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

M.  J.  CAVANAUQH,  CommUsUmer. 
QBADINQ  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  a  diflScnlt,  yet  a  pleasant  task,  to  grade  the  schools  of  the 
county.  The  grading  system  was  introduced  in  the  county  three  years 
ago,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  teachers  have  nobly  assisted  in 
making  the  system  popular,  and  have  done  their  part  with  an  energy  and 
enthusiasm  worthy  of  commendation.  The  schools  of  the  county  are  now 
graded.  The  work  of  the  district  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  spirit 
and  a  uniformity  of  action.  The  grading  svstem  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
incentive  for  educational  advancement.  It  has  awakened  within  the  pupil 
a  spirit  of  progression  and  has  moved  him  from  his  slumbers  of  inactivity 
to  mental  exertion,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  common 
school  course. 

OBADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  commissioner  to  develop  a  connection 
between  the  district  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  University.  This  haa 
been  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

During  the  last  week  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  examinations  are 
conductM  in  different  localities;  those  pupils  who  have  finished  the  eighth 
grade  work  as  outlined  in  the  Michigan  State  Manual,  appear  and  take  the 
examination.  The  papers  are  marked  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  in  charge, 
then  are  submitted  to  the  commissioner  for  approval  or  rejection.  If  the 
examinations  are  satisfactory,  the  commissioner  mints  a  diploma  which 
will  admit  the  holder  to  the  ninth  grade  work  of  any  high  school  in  the 
county  without  examination. 

The  statistics  of  the  various  high  schools  will  show  that  the  attendance 
has  materially  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  county  are  well  equipped  with  maps, 
elobes,  and  dictionaries.  It  is  only  bv  constant*urging  that  some  school 
Boards  are  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  purchasing  necessary  apparatus. 
To  my  regret,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  found  teachers  who  lacked  the 
ability  ana  knowledge  properly  to  use  them. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  this  year  was  well  attented  and  was  successful,  in  so  far 
as  an  institute  of  one  week  can  be.  The  incentive  to  attend  institutes,  is 
an  idea  that  it  will  assist  in  securing  a  certificate.  The  attendance  has 
been  composed,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  certificate-aspiring  class. 
An  institute  of  one  week  serves  for  little  more  than  an  opportunity  for 
visiting  and  a  general  good  time  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  To  be  of 
value,  a  certain  amount  of  work  should  be  assigned  to  the  teachers  and 
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they  shonld  be  expected  to  do  the  work  aasigned  them.  A  portion  of 
every  session  should  be  devoted  to  a  qnizz.  This  woald  prevent  interest 
abating.  It  has  been  too  often  the  case  here  that  those  in  charge  have 
spent  too  much  time  in  dilating  on  irrelevant  and  immaterial  matter,  and 
have  permitted  outsiders  to  come  in  and  consume  a  session  or  two  in  dis- 
cussing some  fad  not  pertaining  in  the  least  to  school  work.  The  teacher 
comes  to  an  institute  for  both  professional  and  academic  instruction,  and 
should  not  be  overawed  with  an  exuberance  of  weary,  psychical,  pedagogic 
platitudes,  fit  only  for  college  graduates.  The  ideal  institute  is  the  one 
conducted  on  the  section  plan,  continuing  for  three  or  four  weeks  with 
three  instructors,  where  both  professional  and  academic-  instruction  can  be 
given. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  commended  for  the  zeal 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  institutes  and  in  the  care  manifested  in  the 
selection^pf  instructors. 

TEAOHEBS*   MBETINOS. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  held  three  meetings,  which  have  been 
fruitful  of  good  results.  Teachers  from  every  section  of  the  county  attend 
and  are  benefited  by  the  interchange  of  ideas.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Boone  of  the  State  Normal, 
Superintendent  W.  S.  Perry  of  the  Ann  Arbor  city  schools,  and  Superin- 
tendent M.  A.  Whitney  of  the  Ypsilanti  city  schools,  for  the  hearly  and 
enthusiastic  spirit  with  which  they  have  cooperated  with  me  in  making 
these  meetings  a  success. 

The  work  of  the  township  'meetings  has  been  most  satisfactory.  It  has 
aroused  a  spirit  of  intellectual  activi^  among  the  patrons  and  served  as  an 
encouragement  to  both  teacher  and  children.  Its  tendency  is  to  create  a 
sympathy  for  school  work  in  the  district. 

OENEBAL. 

The  change  inaugurated  by  the  administration  in  the  examination  in 
reading  is  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  It  enables  the  examiner  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  read  selections  from  different  authors,  and 
also  gives  him  a  notion  of  how  the  would-be  teacher  pronounces  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Arm  ArboTt  Michigan. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

J.  A.  SINCLA.IR,  Commissioner. 
GBADINO  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  work  is  making  progress  and  is  bound  to  win.  The  teachers  who 
have  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  speak  highly  in  its  favor. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  ia  this  direction  lies  the  hope  of  making 
our  public  school  an  efficient  power  for  good. 
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NEEDBD    LEOISLATION. 

Examinations:  It  is  my  opinion  that  could  the  two  statutory  examina- 
tions come  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  August,  and  this  be 
the  limit  of  examinations  for  the  year,  it  would  redound  to  the  public 
good.  1st.  Every  certificate  granted  would  then  cover  the  whole  teaching 
year,  and  the  school  board  would  know  that  a  contract  entered  into  could 
not  be  rendered  invalid  by  failure  to  pass  at  some  following  examination. 
2d.  The  whole  of  the  teachinc:  time  would  be  given  to  supervision  and 
similar  work  by  the  commissioner. 

Institute  fee:  This  should  be  abolished  and  a  fund  provided  by  the 
State,  and  attendance  upon  institute  made  obligatory  upon  all  engaged  in 
teaching,  under  penalty  of  annulment  of  certificate;  exceptions,  sickness 
and  a  Normal  or  U.  of  M.  teachers'  certificate.  In  case  of  new  teachers, 
a  certificate  of  attendance  signed  by  conductor  to  count  ten  in  theory  and 
art. 

Citizenship:  U.  8.  or  at  least  State  citizenship  should  be  made  a  quali- 
fication for  teacher  in  American  public  schools. 

Compulsory  schooling:  All  children  from  five  to  fourteen  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  public  school,  hot  some  school,  during  the  time  that 
school  may  be  taught  during  any  school  year,  under  penalty  of  fine  of  five 
dollars  on  parents,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  school  director  to  report  the 
attendance  to  some  judicial  officer,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  impose  and 
collect  such  fine. 

OENEBAI* 

With  few  exceptions  the  buildings  in  the  rural  districts  are  good  and 
well  kept  up.    The  grounds  are  in  most  instances  too  small. 

The  outbuildings,  which  in  some  instances  are  commodious  and  well 
kept,  in  too  many  places  are  not  ample  enongh,  not  well  located,  nor  as 
cleanly  as  they  should  be. 

The  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  and  the  location  of  outhouses  and 
wells,  mi^ht  be  placed  by  law  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of 
health,  with  power  to  enforce  proper  conditions. 

As  a  rule  the  school  boards  of  this  county  are  desirous  of  securing  suc- 
cessful teachers,  and  evidences  show  that  they  are  awake  to  other  con- 
ditions of  a  good  school 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  teachers  are  engaged  for  the  school  year,  thus 
enabling  the  teacher  to  do  something  towards  developing  a  plan. 

Detroit^  Mich, 
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WEXFORD  COUNTY. 

O.  E.  HERRICK,  Commitsioner. 
PBOOBESS  OF  80H0OLS. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  of  Wexford  county  for  the  year  1893-4. 

Five  new  school  houses  have  been  built  and  several  others  much 
improved.  The  attendance  at  the  annual  institute  and  teachers*  meeting 
was  about  iEorty  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

BBADING  OIBOLE. 

Last  year  four  of  our  teachers  took  the  teachers'  reading  circle  work; 
this  year  forty-two.  There  has  been  about  the  same  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  pupils'  reading  circle,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  pupils'  reading  circle 
work  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  district  libraries. 

In  every  case  where  the  reading  circle  work  has  been  introduced  into 
the  school,  the  teacher  has  loudly  praised  the  resulting  increased  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  school  work;  and  in  no  case  have  I  heard  a  regret  from 
a  parent. 

I.IB  RABIES. 

District  libraries  shall  be  my  war-cry  for  1894-5. 
CadillaCj  Mich. 


QUESTIONS    FOR    EXAMINATION 


STATE  AND  COCNTI  CERTIFICATES 


I.    STATE    EXAMINATION     AT     LANSING,    PETOSKBY.    AND 
MARQUETTE,    JULY,    1894. 

II.    STATE     EXAMINATION    AT    LANSING,    DECEMBER,    1894. 

ill.    REGULAR    COUNTY    EXAMINATION,    MARCH,    1894. 

IV.    REGULAR    COUNTY    EXAMINATION.    AUGUST.    1894. 


STATE   EXAMINATIONS. 


I.     QUESTIONS    PREPARED   BY   STATE    BOARD   OF    EDUCATION    FOR 

EXAMINATION  HELD   AT   LANSING,  PETOSKET» 
AND  MARQUETTE,  JULY,  IBH. 


ALOEBBA. 


1.  EHnd  two  numbers  in  the  ration  of  2  to  3,  such  that  if  eaoh  be  diminiehed  by  12  they 

ehall  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2. 

■ 

2.  A  and  B  together  have  110  sheep,  A  and  C  together  100  sheep,  and  B  and  0  together 

90  sheep.    How  many  ha^  each? 

3.  Twelve  men  agreed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  given  time;  but  four  men  did  not  report 

for  work,  in  consequence  of  which  the  time  had  to  be  extended  four  daya    What 
was  the  time  agreed  ui)on? 

4.  Two  trains  pass  a  station  at  an  interval  of  three  hours,  moving  respectively  at  the 

rate  of  20  and  32  miles  an  hour.    In  what  time  will  the  fast  tvain  overtiake  the 
slow  train? 

5.  Extract  the  sixth  root  of 

a*+6aH^l^+15a;*|^«+20««|,»+15ar»»*+6aj»»+»* 
r  Write  all  the  work.] 

6.  Solve:   (a;p-^)«=)4a»x» 

7.  Solve : 

8.  Similar  surfaces  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  their  like  dimensions,   If  a  field  a 

rods  long  contains  m  acres,  what  will  a  similar  field  c  rods  long  contain? 

9.  Solve  ^^±?^J^  =  ^  by  proportion. 

10.  Find  the  H.  C.  D.  of  2a:*-9x«— 14a^f  3  and  3a;*— 14aj»— 9aj+2. 

ABITHMBTIG. 


1.  If  a  staff  3  ft.  8  in.  long  casts  a  shadow  2  ft.  6  in.,  what  is  the  bight  of  a  steeple  that 

casts  a  shadow  of  2i8  ft.  at  the  same  hour? 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  a  rope  extending  trom  the  top  of  a  stake  13  ft  high  to  the  top 

of  a  pole  40  ft.  high  standing  35  ft.  from  the  stake? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  an  acre  is  1  sq.  yard? 

35 
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4.  If  a  ball  2  in.  in  diameter  weighs  4  pounds,  what  is  the  weight  of  a  ball  6  in.  in 

diameter?  ^ 

5.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  cylindrical  cup  6  in.  high,  to  hold  a  gallon? 

6.  How  must  goods  which  cost  60  cents  a  yard  be  marked  that  the  merchant  may  dis- 

count 20  %  from  the  prioe  and  still  make  20  ^  ? 

7.  The  bank  discount  of  a  debt  of  $1,215  due  in  10  mo.  20  da.  is  $90;  what  is  the  rate? 

8.  %  of  C's  money  and  %  of  D's  equal  $900,  and  9i  of  D's  is  twice  %  of  C's  money;  what 

sum  has  each? 

9.  The  taxable  property  of  a  village  is  $860,000;  the  number  of  polls  at  $1.60  each  ie 

620;  a  union  school  house  is  to  be  built  worth  $22,860.25;  allowing  3%  forooUect- 
ing,  what  will  be  the  tax  rate? 

lOJ  How  many  bushels  of  grain  are  in  a  conical  pile  5  ft  high  and  26  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence? 

QEOliETBT. 

1.  Demonstrate— Two  symmetrical  spherical  triangles  are  equivalent;  i.  e.,  equal  in  area. 

2.  Can  there  be  a  spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  78^,  113^  and  31^  ?    Explain. 

3.  Demonstrate — Every  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  is  a  circle. 

4.  Demonstrate— The  diagonals  of  a  parallelepiped  bisect  each  other. 

5.  Demonstate— The  angle  included  by  perpendiculars  drawn  from  any  point  within 

a  diedral  to  its  faces,  is  the  supplement  of  the  diedral. 

6.  Demonstrate — ^The  areas  of  similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  deeoribed 

on  their  homologous  sides. 

7.  Demonstrate — A  line  which  bisects  anv  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite  side 

into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

8.  State  and  demonstrate  algebraically  the  Pythagorean  proposition. 

9.  Problem — ^To  draw  a  circumference  through  two  given  points  having  its  center  in  a 

given  line.    Explain  solution. 

10.  Demonstrate — Any  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  radius. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Classify  plants  as  to  their  terms  of  life.    Name  the  principal  kinds  of  root  develop- 

ment.   How  are  subterranean  stems  distinguished  from  roots? 

2.  Sketch  five  dilTerent  kinds  of  leaves.    Tell  how  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  stem  and 

in  the  bud.    Discuss  the  internal  structure  of  leaves. 

3.  Name,  describe,  and  give  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  a  perfect  flower. 

4.  Describe  the  different  modes  of  fertilization  of  flowers. 

5.  Describe  the  anatomy  of  an  exogenous  stem;  an  endogenous  stem. 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  assimilation  in  plants. 

7.  Give  a  classification  of  fruit. 

8.  What  do  you  understaod  by  plant  characters  and  affinities?    Illustrate  your  defi- 

nition, using  the  buttercup,  columbine,  and  poppy. 

9.  Explain  absorption  and  circulation  of  sap  in  plants. 

10.  Name  and  sketch  or  describe  four  forms  of  flower  clusters. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  A  body  at  the  earth's  surface  weighs  200  pounds.    What  would  it  weigh  if  put  out 

into  space  8,000  miles  from  the  earth's  surface?  - 

2.  A  body  has  fallen  during  two  seconds.    Were  gravity  to  cease  to  act  at  the  end  of 

the  second  second,  how  far  would  the  body  fall  in  the  third  second? 

3.  How  long  must  a  pendulum  be  at  New  York,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  seconds? 
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4.  Name  and  define  the  kinds  of  energy.    Write  the  formula  for  finding  kinetic  energy. 

5.  A  well  20  feet  deep  is  under  the  floor  of  a  house;  can  water  be  pumped  out  of  the 

well  with  a  pump  set  on  the  ground  beside  the  house  25  feet  from  the  well? 
Explain. 

.6.  The  temperature  of  a  closed  room  is  85^;  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  floor  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  falls  several  degrees.    Explain  why. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  amalgamating  zinc?    Why  should  the  zinc  of  a  voltaic  cell  be 

amalgamated? 

8.  What  is  an  ohm?    What  is  a  volt?    What  is  polarization?    What  is  a  storage  bat- 

tery?   What  ^  electrolysis? 

9.  How  much  water  does  a  piece  of  floating  wood  displace?    What  is  meant  by  specific 

gravity  of  a  substance? 

10.  How  many  refractions  and  reflections  in  each  of  the  rain-drops  which  produce  the 
secondary  bow?  How  many  in  each  of  the  rain-drops  producing  the  primary 
bow?  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  drop  in  epich  case,  showing  how  the  ray  of  light 
enters  the  drop,  how  it  is  refracted  and  reflected,  and  how  it  leaves  the  rain-drop. 

'  OHEMISTBT. 

1.  How  does  the  volume  of  a  gas  vary  with  pressure?    What  pressure  and  what  tem- 

perature are  taken  as  standards  of  /comparison? 

2.  What  action  has  nitric  acid  on  metals?    What  is  a  nitrate?    Define  acid  and  alkali. 

What  is  an  anhydride?    A  compound  radical? 

3.  What  weight  of  HCl  can  be  made  from  a  kilogram  of  NaCl? 

4.  Tell  how  to  prepare  chlorine  and  give  the  equation.    Tell  how  it  acts  as  a,bleacher 

and  disinfectant.    How  does  it  differ  in  these  respects  from  charcoal? 

5.  Explain  with  equations  the  precipitations  of  some  metallic  salts  by  H  a  S. 

6.  How  do  neutral,  basic,  and  acid  salts  differ  from  each  other?     Describe  the  chief 

methods  of  making  steel. 

8.  Describe  ammonia  gas  and  give  its  exact  composition.    What  is  aqua  ammonia  f 

9.  Define  valence  and  tell  how  it  is  determined.    How  does  valency  vary?    What  is  a 

chemical  equation  and  what  is  its  significance? 

10.  In  what  way  may  one  metal  precipitate  another  from  solution?  Give  illustrations. 

QEOLOQY. 

1.  Name  the  principal  rock  forming  minerals.     Why  is  thorough  acquaintance  with 

these  essential  to  the  geologist? 

2.  What  are  the  three  general  kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  how  were  they  formed? 

Discuss  the  means  by  which  rocks  have  been  consolidated. 

3.  Discuss  the  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture.    Account  for  the  origin  of  soils. . 

4.  Describe  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  ore  deposits:  beds  and  placers,  impreg- 

nations, mass  deposits,  veins,  fissure  veins. 

5.  Name  the  mineral  fuels,  discuss  their  importance,  state  from  what  they  have  resulted, 

and  name  their  chief  constituents. 

6.  What  is  drift  and  where  is  it  found? 

7.  Locate  the  mesozoic  era  in  geological  time  and  tell  something  of  its  characteristics. 

Name  the  periods  into  which  the  era  is  divided. 

8.  What  is  the  theory  as  to  the  causes  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  geysers? 

9.  How  are  limestone  caves  formed?    Account  for  coral  reefs. 
10.  Account  for  the  formation  of  ravines,  gorges,  and  canons. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  digestive  system  of  an  insect.    How  is  the  circulation  carried  on? 

2.  State  the  chief  characters  of  the  protozoa  and  name  the  three  great  classes. 
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3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  larva,  pupa,  and  imago?  What  is  a  obrys- 

alis?  A  Goooon?  Name  the  more  important  insects  which  pass  through  no 
metamorpho^. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gill  and  a  lung?    Describe  the  gills  of  the  lobster, 

5.  What  are  the  general  characters  of  the  grallatores?    Of  the  raptores?    Discuss  the 

general  structure  of  the  digestive  system  in  birds. 

6.  Explain  the  compound  eye.    What  are  antennae  and  how  many  are  there  in  the 

Crustacea  generally? 

7.  Classify  according  to  some  system  the  following  animals:  bear,  ape,  walrus,  seal. 

elephant,  fox,  giraffe.  ^ 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  stomach  of  ruminants. 

9.  What  are  the  tlistinotions  between  nocturnal  and  diurnal  birds  of  prey? 
10.  What  is  the  nuture  of  the  metamorphosis  in  amphibians? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

L  What  is  the  function  of  muscles?  Describe  the  different  make-upof  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles  and  tell  how  they  differ  in  their  action.  What  is  the  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  muscles? 

2.  Define  poison,  stimulant,  narcotic,  narcotic  poison,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 
What  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  tobacco,  and  its  properties? 

3w  What  is  the  use  of  fat  in  the  bodv?  Why  do  we  need  variety  in  our  food?  What  is 
the  effect  of  cooking  upon  food?  Name  the  five  stages  in  the  preparation  of  food 
for  the  body. 

4.  What  is  the  alimentary  canal?    What  portions  of  the  food  are  digested  in  the 

stomach?  Describe  the  process.  What  is  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  digestion?  Of 
alcohol? 

5.  What  is  the  liver?    Its  secretions?    Name  the  intestinal  juices  and  state  their  uses. 

6.  Describe  the  changes  in  the  blood  during  digestion.    When  and  how  does  the  blood 

become  impure?    When  and  how  is  it  purified? 

7.  Whv  is  it  better  to  breathe  through  the  nose  than  through  the  mouth?    Describe 

the  process  of  respiration.  How  is  the  air  in  the  lungs  changed,  otherwise  than 
by  respiration? 

8.  What  is  asphyxia  and  how  produced?    What  should  be  done  to  resuscitate  a  person 

who  has  been  under  water  until  he  is  unconscious?  What  do  you  understand  by 
artificial  respiration? 

9.  Define  or  describe  the  foUowiog  terms:    iris,  internal  ear,  jugular  veins,  larynx 

nerve  center,  povtal  vein,  sciatic  nerve,  duodenum,  pericardium. 

10.  What  is  the  function  of  the  nervous  system?    What  is  the  office  of  the  brain  and 

of  the  spinal  chord?  Use  of  gray  matter  in  center  of  spinal  chord?  What  do 
you  understand  by  refiex  action? 

11.  Describe  the  skin  and  tell  how  it  should  be  cared  for.    Of  what  use  are  the  nails? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  lyhat  are  sub-marine  currento?    Name  and  locate  one  such  current.    How  is  tho 

existence  of  such  ourrente  proven? 

2.  Give  a  short  review  of  the  causes  and  movemente  of  tides;  what  is  meant  by  high 

and  low  tides,  fiood  and  ebb  tides,  spring  and  neap  tides. 

3.  What  changes  have  been  made  in  the  political  geography  of  Europe  since  18G0? 

Give  a  brief  stetement  of  the  causes  of  such  changes. 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  Michigan?   Number  of  counties?   Population?   Surface?  Rank 

in  the  Union?  Name  some  of  the  chief  cities,  giving  location.  When  and  where 
was  the  first  settlement  made?  When  and  under  whose  administration  was  it 
admitted  into  the  Union? 

6.  What  and  where  is  the  Yellowstone  Park?  To  what  purpose  has  it  been  dedicated 
by  the  U.  S.  government? 
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6.  Give  a  sketoh  of  the  Suez  oanal,  indioating  its  looation  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  a 

oommercial  and  political  way.    Also  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  caDal. 

7.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America  and  give  their  present  form  of 

government. 

8.  What  is  the  present  form  of  government  of  Japan,  Greece,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Aus- 

tralia, Hawaii  ? 

9.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  source  and  course  of  the  following  rivers,  indicating  the  states, 

territories  or  countries  through  which  they  flow:    Missouri,  Rhine,  Nile,  St 
Lawrence,  and  Congo.  * 

m 

UNITED  STATES  HISTOBY. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  taeo  administrations  of  President  Grant,  referring  to  the  more 

important  events  connected  therewith  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  efforts  and  actions,  (personal,  local,  state,  and  national),  which 

resulted  in  the  successful  holding  of  a  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  last  year. 

3.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1876  formed?    Of  whom  was  it 

composed?    What  was  the  result  of  its  official  deliberations  and  declarations? 

4.  What  service  was  rendered  to  the  American  cause  bv  Beuiamin  Franklin  during  the 

Revolutionary  war?    What  service  was  renderea  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  during  the  Rebellion? 

5.  Give  sketches  of  the  public  services  of  William  H.  Seward  and  John  C.  Fremont. 

6.  What  states  have  been  added  to  the  Union  during  the  past  ten  years?    What  terri- 

tories are  seeking  admission  from  the  present  congress? 

7.  When  and  where  have  destructive  riots  occurred  in  the  United  States  since  the  close 

of  the  civil  war?    What  was  their  origin? 

8.  What  is  the  present  law  of  our  country  relative  to  the  Chinese?    What  laws  have 

we  with  reference  to  immigration  from  other  countries  to  Uie  United  States? 

GENERAL  HISTOBY. 

< 

1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  present  government  of  Switzerland?    What  procedure 

with  reference  to  the  making  of  laws  is  peculiar  to  Switzerland? 

2.  What  important  changes  and  incidents  connected  with  governmental  affairs  have 

occurred  in  the  following  countries  during  the  past  two  years:    Ejngland,  Brazil, 
Hawaii,  France? 

3.  What  historical  event  is  connected  with  each  of  the  following  names:    Runnymede, 

Maximilian,  Tippecanoe,  Montcalm? 

4.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.    Also  of  Garibaldi. 

6.  What  period  in  history  is  referred  to  as  the  '*  Dark  Ages?  "    What  important  event 
immediately  preceded  the  period  thus  referred  to?    What  event  marked  its  close? 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  pres- 

ent kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

7.  When  and  by  whom  was  steam  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation?    When 

and  by  whom  was  the  cotton  gin  invented  ?  By  whom  was  electricity,  as  a  means 
of  telegraphic  communication,  first  applied? 

8.  What  assassinations  of  persons  prominent  in  their  countries  or  high  in  office  have 

occurred  during  the  past  ten  years?    Suggest  the  assumed  motives  in  each  case 
referred  ta  • 

aiYIL  aOVEBNMENT. 

1.  Through  what  officers  is  the  United  States  government  direotly  represented  in  a 

state?    What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  officers? 

2.  Name  the  different  courts  of  Michigan,  indicating  their  powers  and  the  lines  and 

limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
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3.  State  your  opinion  relative  to  the  eometimee  suggested  abolition  of  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States  and  the  higher  law-making  TOdy  of  the  several  states.  What 
would  be  gained  and  what  lost  by  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote? 

4.  What  do  yon  understand  to  be  the  scope  and  purpose  of  inter-state  oommeroe  laws? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms.  Free  Coinage,  Bi-metallism,  Cold  Basia, 

Unlimited  Coinage,  as  related  to  present  discussion  rela^ve  to  the  currency  of  our 
country? 

6.  For  what  purposes  was  the  recent  census  of  oiir  state  taken?    How  often  is  a  census 

taken  by  the  state? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms,  Civil  Government,  Civil  Service,  States 

Rights? 

8.  What  is  sought  to  be  gained  in  the  formation  of  labor  unions?    What  is  a  labor 

strike,  ana  what  are  the  usual  purposes  of  such  an  action?  What  would  you 
suggest  as  better  means  through  which  such  purposes  might  be  grained? 

80H00L  LAW. 

1.  What  colleges  may  grant  teachers'  certificates?    What  conditions  are  imposed? 

2.  Is  a  person  who  owns  a  watch  a  legal  voter  at  a  school  meeting? 

3.  Should  a  person  who  pays  an  institute  fee  of  $1  in  August,  1893,  be  required  to  pay 

again  if  he  failed  in  August  and  attends  the  March  examination  following? 

4.  Who  compiles  the  school  laws?    Who  may  receive  copies  of  said  compilation? 

5.  To  whom  is  a  director  of  a  fractional  district  to  report? 

6.  Would  an  annual  school  meeting  be  illegal  for  want  of  notice? 

7.  What  kind  of  text  books  in  regard  to  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  may 

district  schools  use? 

8.  What  districts  may  organize  as  graded  school  districts?    Describe  the  method  of 

electing  trustees;  terms  of  office. 

9.  Are  township  libraries  to  be  maintained?  Where  shall  the  library  be  kept?  May  the 

voters  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  libraries? 

10.  What  salary  does  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  receive?    When  is  the 
primary  money  apportioned? 

THEORY   AND  ART. 

1.  Give  what  you  consider  a  good  outline  for  a  course  of  study  in  physiology  for  the 

first  three  grades. 

2.  State  some  distinctive  fact  about  each  of  the  following  names:    Horace  Mann,  John 

D.  Pierce,  Horace  J.  Barnard,  Compayr^,  James  B.  Angell. 

3.  State  the  two  chief  purposes  of  a  recitation. 

4.  State  briefiy  your  views  on  examinations  as  a  test  for  promotion. 

5.  Give  some  of  the  most  important  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  ''Committee 

of  Ten." 

6.  Give  some  reasons  for  or  against  the  study  of  geometry  in  grades  below  the  high 

school. 

7.  GiVb  your  method  of  teaching  literature. 

8.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  two  fundamental  requisites  of  good  school  government. 

9.  Name  ten  books  suitable  as  supplementary  reading  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
10.  Give  five  statements  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  superintendents 
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OBTHOGBAPHY. 

[  One-balf  of  the  ezamination  will  be  marked  on  the  spelling  in  the  Utenrj  eesay.  ] 

h  Qive  all  the  diacritical  marks  used  with  o ;  give  words  illustrating  each  sound. 

2.  giye  a  list  of  five  prefixes  and  their  meaning;  five  suffixes. 

3.  Qive  the  vowels  properly  marked  that  are  the  equivalent  of  each  of  the  fbllowing: 

*,  e,  6,  ew,  ee,  I,  i,  ow,  y,  q 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  ^  vanish  "  in  a  vowel  sound  ? 

6.  Mark  diacritioally  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:    ailiee.  Appalachian, 
rumor,  tepid,  Kussian,  fast,  and,  sloth,  plebeian,  nepotism. 

OBAMMAB. 

1.  Give  definition  and  an  example  underscored  in  a  sentence  of  the  following: 

ia)  An  appositive. 
b)  An  adverbial  objective, 
e)  A  demonstrative  adjective, 
d)  A  co-ordinate  conjunction, 
(e)  A  participial  infinitive,  or  gerund. 

2.  Give  the  verb  phrases  of  the  verb  be,  corresponding  to  the  following  descriptions: 

(a)  Indicative,  past,  first,  plural. 

(6)  Imperative. 

(e;  Subjunctive,  present,  third,  sinffular. 

id)  Potential,  past,  perfect,  first,  pIuraL 
s)  Indicative,  present  perfect  (solemn  style),  first,  singular. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  indirect  object  and  an  adverbial  objective,  and 

give  illustration. 

4.  Construct  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  a»  used  as  (a)  a  relative  pronoun,  (6)  a  mere 

conjunction,  (c)  an  adverb,  (d)  a  correlative. 

5.  Give  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  underscored  word  in  each  of  the  following 

sentences: 

(a)  I  gave  him  ten  cents  a  pound  for  it. 

(b)  What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 
(e)  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown. 

(d)  I  don*t  care  a  jot  whether  you  are  a  prince. 

(e)  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

6.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  a  preposition  is  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  one  in  which  a 

conjunction  is  used  as  a  preposition. 

7.  £  Forty  credits  on  qoeetlons  following  this  selection.  ] 

(1)  If  vou  cannot  on  the  ocean 
(2i  Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 

!3)  Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 
4)  Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 

(5)  You  can  stand  among  the  sailors 

(6)  Anchored  yet  within  the  bay; 

(7)  Ton  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 

(8)  As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

(a)  Give  subject  and  predicate  of  the  first  subordinate  clause. 
(6)  What  is  the  construction  of  ^ rocking**  in  line  (3)? 
(e)  Analyze  line  (4). 

(d)  Name  the  independent  clauses  of  the  stanza. 

(e)  How  do  vou  dispose  of  *' anchored"  and  *' yet"  in  linl  (6)? 
(/)  How  is  the  infinitive  used  in  line  (7)? 

(a)  Wbat  part  of  speech  is  '^  as"  in  line  (8)T    Also  '*  away**r 

(A)  Parse  the  verb  m  line  (5). 

(i )  What  kind  of  sentence  is  this  as  to  structure? 

(J)  What  is  the  ellipsis  in  line  (4)? 
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LITEBABY  TEST. 

The  examination  in  the  four  studiee,  literature,  rhetoric,  penmauBhip,  and  one-half  of 
the  orthography  will  oonsiat  of  an  eesay  of  not  more  than  3,000,  nor  less  than  2JO0O 
words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  whioh  topio  will  be  designated  on  the  day 
of  examination. 

TOPIOB. 

1.  A  review  of  **  Adam  Bede." 

(a)  Outline  of  the  plot. 

!b)  Sketch  of  principal  characters. 
6)  Purpose  of  the  novel. 
(^  Criticism  of  style. 

2.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pontiac.   |  Based  on  the  reading  of  ^  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of 
Pdntiac."  ] 

3.  An  essay  on  Emerson  and  his  Works. 


II.    QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  FOR 
EXAMINATION  HELD  AT  LANSING.  DECEAIBER,  1894. 

ALOEBBA. 

1.  Factor  the  following  and  state  in  each  case  the  rule  or  proposition  for  factoring: 

^sK^+^y^—ia^y*,  25a?»— 3y*>,  also  «»-aj— 12. 

2.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  o^— 6«»+llaj~6.  a^-9«»+26a;-24,  and  a:»— 8x«+19»—12. 
8.  Add  the  following,  giving  rule: 

«+^  «^         and         ^+* 


(6— «)(c— a)'   (c— a)(a— 6)  (a— 6)  (6^ 

4.  Qive  rule  for  writing  out  the  powers  of  binominal&    Expand  (l<-a^)H 

6.  Divide    Vf  by  Vi    and  state  rule. 

6.  How  do  you  free  an  equation  from  radicals? 

Solve    ;-^in^^7;— -==^ 
V4«  + 1— 2V« 

7.  Solve  the  following;    A  and  B  together  could  have  completed  a  piece  of  work  in 

15  days;  but,  after  laboring  together  6  days,  A  was  left  to  finish  it  alone,  whioh 
he  did  in  30  days.   In  how  many  days  could  each  have  performed  the  work  alone? 

8.  State  the  various  transformations  which  can  be  made  upon  a  proportion  without 

destroying  it  To  show  your  knowledge  of  the  above,  solve  for  x  in  the  follow- 
ing, keeping  it  always  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  and  naming  the  various  trans- 
formations, step  by  step: 

2»+13:3a^f2::3:2. 

9.  (a)  Define  quadratic  equation  and  affected  quadratic  equation,  giving  examples  of 

each?        ^  

(5)  Given    VrH?+Vl+«*-H  1=;^  =  Vl— «*.    Verify. 

10.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  152.    What  are  the 
numbers. 
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ARITHMETie. 

1.  Find  the  miBBing  term  of  the  proportioD:    fg-J31  ::{f):5S, 

2.  Find  the  interest  at  6  per  oent  per  annum  on  9360,  from  May  22, 1894,  to  August  8, 

1894  (a)  by  the  common  method,  (6)  by  the  exact  interest  method. 

3.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  255  feet  and  its  base  252  feet.    Find 

its  perpendicular. 

4.  A  rectangular  field  12  ch.  19 1.  by  8  ch.  42  1.  is  worth  how  much,  if  valued  at  |60  per 

acre? 

5.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $216  due  7  months  24  days  hence,  money  being  worth 

6  per  cent  per  annum? 

6.  12  sq.  rd.,  8  sq.  yd.,  5  sq.  'feet  is  what  part  of  86  sq.  rd.,  8  sq.  ft.? 

7.  Gloyes  are  sold  for  $.90  a  pair,  which  is  16|^  less  than  the  price  they  are  marked, 

but  which  is  12^  more  than  they  cost.    What  per  cent  above  cost  were  they 
marked? 

8.  (a)  To  what  common  unit  of  measure  ma/  Troy  weight  and  advoirdupois  weight 

be  reduced?    (b)  Dry  measure  and  liquid  measure?    (e)  Linear  measure  and 
surveyor's  long  measure? 

9.  The  product  of  the  two  square  roots  of  two  or  more  numbers  equals  the  square  root 

of  the  product  of  the  same  numbers.    Make  application  of  the  above  truth  in 
finding  the  square  root  of  11,025. 

10.  Find  the  number  from  which  if  f^  of  itself  be  taken  and  the  remainder  of  40  be 
added,  the  sum  will  be  (  of  the  number? 

GEOMETBT. 

1.  Demonstrate— Circles  are  similar  figures. 

2.  Demonstrate — ^The  sum  of  the  facial  angles  of  any  convex  polyhedral  is  less  than 

four  right  angles. 

3.  Define  prism,  right  prism,  oblique  prism,  regular  prism,  truncated  prism. 

4.  Demonstrate — ^Parallel  plane  sections  of  any  prism  are  equal  polygons. 

5.  What  are  the  relative  capacities  of  cylinders  of  revolution  of  the  same  diameter,  but 

of  different  lengths?    Of  the  same  length,  but  of  different  diameters? 

6.  State  and  demonstrate  the  proposition  for  the  frustum  of  any  pyramid. 

7.  Can  there  be  a  spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  28^,  126^,  and  156^?    Why? 

Explain. 

8.  Demonstrate — If  a  line  is  drawn  from  any  vertex  of  a  triangle  bisecting  the  exterior 

angle  and  intersecting  the  opposite  side  produced,  the  distaoce  from  the  other 
vertices  to  this  intersection  are  proportional  to  Uie  adjacent  sides. 

9.  What  constitutes  similarity? 

10.  Demonstrate — If  two  points  in  one  straight  line  are  equally  distant  from  a  second 
straight  line  and  on  the  same  side  of  it»  the  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

BOTANT. 

1.  Four  stages  of  plant  life?    Term  or  period  of  plant  life? 

2.  Describe  the  typical  flower.    What  is  meant  by  apetalous?    Naked? 

3.  Meaning  of  imperfect,  fertile,  neutral,  hypogynous,  peryginous,  epigynoua,  epipet*i 

lous,  gynandrous,  monodelphous. 

4.  Give  the  botanical  name  of  six  kinds  of  fruit    Describe  and  give  the  oommon  name 

of  each? 

5.  What  is  an  exogen?   Endogen?    Acrogen?   What  are  epiphytes?   Parasites?   How 

do  they  secure  their  food? 

6.  What  are  the  essential  organs  of  vegetation?    Of  reproduction? 

7.  Define  infioresoenoe.    Describe  three  forms.    How  do  climbing  plants  differ  from 

twining? 
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8.  State  differenoes  between  roots  and  stems.    What  constitutes  the  food  of  plants? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  fertilization.    Kinds?    Best?    Why?    Define  phyllotazy. 

10.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  violacese  family?    Crowfoot 
family? 

PHYSICS. 

L  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  Saratoga  trunk  2}^  by  3}^  feet? 
Can  the  owner  open  the  trunk?    Why? 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds?    What  is  the  length  of  one 

vibrating  j^  seconds? 

3.  A  ball  thrown  downward  with  a  velocity  of  35  feet  per 'Second  reaches  the  earth  in 

12^  seconds.    How  far  has  it  moved  and  what  is  its  final  velocity? 

4.  How  much  water  issues  in  one  hour  from  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in 

which  the  water  always  stands  12  feet  high,  the  orifice  being  iV  of  a  square  inch? 

5u  What  is  the  greatest  power  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  system  of  3  movable  and  4 
fixed  pulleys,  the  power  applied  being  75  pounds? 

6.  What  is  specific  gravity?    How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  found? 

7.  Over  how  high  a  ridge  can  you  continuously  carr^  water  in  a  siphon,  where  the 

minimum  range  of  the  barometer  is  2T  inches?    Explain. 

8.  Explain  the  use  and  construction  of  a  relay. 

9.  What  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force? 

What  is  the  electric  unit  of  resistance? 
What  is  the  electric  unit  of  current? 
What  is  the  electric  unit  of  quantity? 
What  is  the  electric  unit  of  power? 

10.  A  rubber  balloon,  capacity  of   1  liter,  contains  900  cu.  cm.  of  oxygen   at  0°  C. 
When  heated  to  30°  C,  what  will  be  the  volume  of  the  oxygen? 

CHEMI8TBY. 

1.  State  the  law  of  Avogadro,  of  Mariotte  or  Boyle,  and  the  law  of  Charles.    Why  are 

these  laws  important. 

2.  In  how  many  and  what  ways  do  molecules  differ?    How  may  the  weight  of  a  mole> 

cule  be  determined?    What  is  the  relation  of  specific  gravity  to  density? 

3.  What  is  combustion?    Combustibles?    Supporters  of  combustion? 
i.  If  you  burn  H  in  air,  what  is  the  product?    If  burned  in  CI? 

5.  A  compound  of  CI  and  Sb  on  analysis  gives  46.61  per  cent  of  CI,  and  53.39  per  cent 

of  Sb;  its  density  is  114.25;  what  is  the  atomic  weight  of  Sb? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  basicity  of  an  acid?    By  the  acidity  of  a  base?    What  is 

a  salt? 

7.  Explain  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  disinfectant  and  deoolorizer. 

8.  How  would  you  test  for  arsenic?    Iodine?    Chlorine? 

9.  How  is  cast-iron  changed  to  wrought-iron?    How  is  steel  made? 

10.  What  is  a  chemical  equation?    Write  one  representing  the  reaction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  CI,  O,  and  OOa.  What  are  chemical  symbols,  and  what  do  they  repreeent? 

GEOLOGY. 


I.  Define  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  geology. 

2-4.  Discuss  briefiy  what  has  been  done  in  geological  work  by  the  agencies: 

(a)  Atmosphere. 

lb)  Water. 

le)  Heat. 

(cT)  Life. 
6.  What  is  rook  in  the  geological  sense?    Account  for  the  stratified  condition  of  rocks. 

What  is  meant  by  cleavage?    What  is  the  cause  of  slaty  cleavage? 
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6u  What  do  you  understand  by  petriflcation?     Discuss  the  distribution  of  fossil 
species. 

7.  Account  for  unst ratified  rocks  and  their  mode  of  occurrence. 

8.  Discuss  the  relation  of  metamorphic  to  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks.    Tell  what 

is  meant  by  joints,  fissureB,  and  veins. 

9.  Name  the  subdivisions  of  the  palsBozoic  era.    Account  for  petroleum  and  bitumen. 

10.  Of  what  minerals  are  marbles  composed?  How  may  limestones  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  rocks?  What  is  marl?  Name  a  crystalline  calcareous  rock. 
Origin  of  peat? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  principle  of  zoological  classification. 

2.  What  are  the  general  characters  of  protozoa?    Glasses  of  protozoa? 

3.  Name  the  classes  of  mollusca.    Describe  briefly  each  class  and  give  an  example. 

4.  Describe  the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs  of  the  lobster. 

6.  Describe  the  metamorphosis  of  insects.    Explain  the  changes  in  the  double  life  of 
amphibians. 

6.  Classify  according  to  some  system  the  following:    trout,  turtle,  crane,  kangaroo, 

deer,  opossum. 

7.  Describe  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  double-breathing  fishes.    Describe  the  star 

fish. 

8.  Discuss  the  adaptation  of  the  bird's  body  to  its  life.    Describe  moulting. 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  cow.    In  birds. 

10.  Classify  the  silk  worm  and  describe  its  process  of  spinning. 

PHT8IOLOOT  AND   HYGIENE. 

1.  What  are  tissues?    Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds,  and  tell  how  they  are 

filled  and  repaired.    Define  health.    What  is  disease? 

2.  Name  the  six  food  elements.    Of  what  use  is  each  in  the  body? 

3.  What  are  the  qualities  of  pure  water?    How  may  impurities  of  water  be  detected? 

How  may  impure  water  be  purified? 

4.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  state  the  functions  of  each. 

6.  What  are  the  five  principal  divisions  of  the  digestive  apparatus? 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  bile?    What  is  the  portal  vein?    Function? 

7.  Name  and  briefiy  describe  the  chief  means  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated.    How 

is  the  blood  supply  of  an  organ  regulated? 

8.  Describe  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the  thorax,  the  diaphragm.    How  much  pure  air 

per  person  should  be  introduced  for  ventilation  per  hour? 

9.  What  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  kidneys?    The  heart  and  circulation? 
'  On  the  nervous  system? 

10.  Describe  the  structure  of  bone,  the  ear,  the  spinal  cord,  the  skin,  the  larynx. 

QBOGBAPHY. 

1.  How  do  mountains  extending  east  and  west  affect  climate  differently  from  north 

and  south  ranges? 

2.  What  physical  conditions,  of  soil,  climate,  relief,  eta,  favor  and  what  conditions 

operate  unfavorably  for  the  development  and  fostering  of  an  educational  and 
culture  spirit  among  a  people? 

3.  How  do  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States  differ  in  surface, 

climate,  and  resources?   How  do  these  differences  affect  the  industries  and  social 
life  of  Uie  representative  people  of  each  section? 

i.  Give  the  geographical    reasons  for   the  rapid  development  of  Chicago  from  a 
frontier  settlement  to  its  present  statua 


/ 
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6.  Name  in  order  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  beginning  with  England 
and  moving  eastward  around  the  globe. 

6.  Name  the  political  divisions  that  border  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

7.  Why  is  the  northern  part  of  South  America  west  of  the  Andes  mountains  barren 

Ahd  uncultivated,  while  the  southern  part  west  of  the  mountains  is  fertile  and 
cultivated? 

8.  Where  is  Bluefields  located?    What  is  its  relation  to  the  political  division  in  whioh 

it  is  situated,  and  what  has  given  it  recent  prominence? 

U,   8.   HI8T0BT. 

1.  What  were  the  characteristic  social  distinction  between  the  early  northern  and 

southern  American  colonies? 

2.  When  did  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France  begin? 

3.  What  European  conditions  favored  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  aa  an 

independent  nation  by  France? 

4.  State  some  relations  and  attainments  which  gave  prominence  to  Phillips  Brooks, 

David  Swing,  Austin  Blair. 

5.  Give  a  review  of  the  recent  diplomatic  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 

the  present  government  of  Hawaii. 

6.  Name  in  the  order  of  their  development  the  more  important  national  politioal 

parties  of  the  past  and  present,  and  give  the  foundation  principles  of  each. 

7.  What  territory  has  been  added  to  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 

tionary War?    How  was  each  acquisition  made? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  presidential  election  of  1860,  including  the  participating 

politjical  parties  and  their  candidates,  the  principles  at  issue,  and  the  result. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  presidential  election  of  1876. 

GENEBAL  HI8T0BT. 

1.  How  did  the  American  Revolution  affect  French  history? 

2.  Explain  briefly  the  significance  of  the  following:    (1)  Talleyrand,  (2)  Koesath, 

(3),  Sedan,  (4)  Renaissance,  (5)  Reformation. 

3.  Cite  some  inventions  which  have  extended  knowledge  and  advanced  civilization. 

4.  Give  a  brief  biographical  review  of  several  of  the  leading  participants  in  the  Thirty 

Years*  War,  indicating  their  relation  and  service. 

6.  Give  a  bfief  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Japan-Chinese  war. 

6.  Give  some  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Mirabeau;  of   Marie  Antoinette;  of 

Toussaint  Li'Ouverture. 

7.  What  nations  were  participants  in  the  war  in  which  occurred  the  battle  of 
Balaklava?    What  has  given  increased  fame  to  the  battle  named? 

8.  What  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano?    What  further  international 

controversy  was  caused  by  that  treaty?    What  disposition  was  made  of  it? 

OIYIL  OOYEBNMBNT. 

1.  How  is  the  State  of  Michigan  divided  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of 

its  citizens,  commencing  with  the  first  local  organization? 

2.  When  will  the  members  of  Congress  chosen  at  the  recent  election  convene  in  regular 

session?    When  does  their  term  of  office  begin?    What  salary  do  they  receive? 

3.  State  the  legal  ways  through  which  private  property  may  pass  into  posBsssion  of 

the  government. 

4.  What  explanation  as  to  his  duties  and  privileges  was  given  by  President  Cleveland 

in  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  governor  of  Illinois  against  national  troops  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Chicago  rioters,  last  summer? 
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5.  State  the  several  ways  through  which  the  United  States  goyemment  may  prooure 

funds  for  its  expenditures.    How  does  it  prooure  them  now? 

6.  Explain  the  terms  jury  and  jurors.    What  is  a  grand  jury?    What  is  a  petit  jury? 

in  what  does  a  police  court  jury  differ  from  a  circuit  court  jury. 

7.  When  was  the  present  tariff  law  of  our  country  enacted?     In  what  important 

resi>ect8  does  it  differ  from  the  law  which  was  repealed  with  its  passage? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  single- tax?    What  by  the  terms  gold  stand- 

ard, double  standard? 

9.  In  what  ways  would  it  be  possible  for  the  currency  of  a  country,  in  the  manner  and 

matter  of  its  issue,  to  affect  prices  of  products  and  to  influence  general  values? 

80HOOL   LAW. 

1.  How  many  regents  has  the  University?    When  elected?    Length  of  term?    Pre- 

siding officer? 

2.  Name  the  principal  revenues  of  the  University? 

3.  What  money  pays  the  interest  on  the  educational  trust  funds? 

i.  State  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  primary  school  money  reaches  the  school 
district.    State  the  purpose  for  which  this  money  may  be  used. 

6.  How  may  a  school  district  issue  bonds?    State  the  limit  for  a  district  having  fifty 
children  of  school  age. 

6.  How  can  a  commissioner  of  schools  be  removed?    How  can  the  place  be  filled  after 

such  removal?  . 

7.  How  is  a  vacancy  in  the  offioe  of  township  school  inspector  filled? 

8.  What  bond  does  the  assessor  of  a  school  district  give?    How  approved? 

9.  Name  five  principal  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
10.  In  your  opinion  what  amendments  are  needed  to  our  present  school  laws? 

THEOBY   AND   ART. 

1.  Name  ten  of  the  most  important  pedagogical  works  extant. 

2.  Give  what  you  consider  a  good  outline  for  a  course  of  study  in  numbers,  or  arith- 

metic, for  the  first  four  grades.    (15  credits.) 

3.  Tell  how  you  would  begin  to  cultivate  a  greater  power  of  attention  in  a  pupil  of  the 

third  grade.    (15  credits.) 

4.  State  some  distinctive  fact  about  each  of  the  following:    Arnold  of  Rugby,  Mark 

Hopkins,  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Comenius,  Rousseau.    (15  credits.) 

5.  Give  some  reasons  why  the  elementary  study  of  science  should  begin  in  the  primary 

grades. 

6.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  good  school  superintendent. 

7.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  "Committee  of  Ten  "  ?    What  reoommendations 

does  this  committee  make  concerning  the  study  of  English.    (15  credits.) 

8.  Make  a  list  of   good   supplementary  books  for  each  of  the  grades  from  2  to  6 

inclusive. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Oa»-half  the  examlnatioQ  in  thi«  hrmnoh  will  be  marked  on  the  spelUnc  In  Utenuy  Mmy>) 
L  Give  all  the  diacritical  marks  used  with  u,  illustrating  each  sound  with  words. 

2.  Define  the  following  terms  as  used  in  orthography:  primitive  word,  articulation, 

gutteral,  sub-tonic,  a  sonant. 

3.  What  is  the  *'  vanish  "  of  o  long? 

i.  How  does  orthcspy  differ  from  orthography? 

5.  Mark  diacritically  the  pronunciation  of   the  following  words:    czarina,  salmon, 
trachea,  rumor,  fertile,  Chicago,  architect,  program,  tomato,  legislator. 
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'  OBAMHAB. 

L  Name  and  illnetrate  thb  only  case-forms  of  English  nouns. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  known  in  grammar  as  the  nominative  absolute. 

3.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  italicized  words:  (a)  Gather  Tier  a  bouquet  of  roses,  (h)  The 

election  should  have  come  a  month  later,  (c)  Thai  sentence  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  our8.  (d)  They  are  listening  to  tne  music,  (e)  We  knew  it  to  be  him. 
(15  credits.) 

4.  Construct  sentences  illustrating:    (a)  emphatic  verb -phrases;  (b)  progressive  verb- 

phrases;  (c)  objective  complement,  or  factitive  predicate;  {d)  impersonal  pronoun; 
(e)  adverbial  predicate.    Underscore  the  illustrative  word  or  phrase.  (15  credits.) 

5.  Define  and  illustrate  the  following:     (a)  reflexive  use  of  pronounii;  (&)  relative 

adverb;  (c)  subjunctive  mode;  (J)  passive  voice;  (e)  ellipsis.    (1^  credits.) 

6.  Explain  the  relation  of  infinitives  and  participles  to  verba;  i.  e.,  in  what  are  they 

like  and  in  what  unlike  verbs? 

7.  1.  To  every  lifb  one  heavenly  chance  befalls; 

2.  To  every  soul  a  moment  big  with  fate, 

3.  When,  grown  importunate  with  need  and  fear, 

4.  It  cries  for  help,  ana  lol  from  close  at  hand 
6.       The  voice  Celestial  answers, "  I  am  here." 

6.  Oh,  blessed  souls,  made  wise  to  understand, 

7.  Made  bravely  glad  to  wait, — Sarcih  Chauncey  Woolaey, 
)  Give  reasons  for  flie  punctuation  used  in  above  stanza. 

fm  Give  subject  and  predicate  of  the  clauses  of  equal  rank  found  in  it. 

(e)  How  do  you  dispose  of  the  last  five  words  in  line  2? 
f)  What  parts  of  speech  are  '*  when  "  and  *' grown  "  in  line  3? 

fe)  Give  grammatical  construction  of  *'  importunate  "  in  line  3. 

|/)  Parse  " close"  in  line  4. 

tg\  How  is  "  here  "  used  in  line  5? 

[h)  Give  case  of  ^* souls'*  in  line  6. 

(f)  Dispose  of  the  infinitive  in  line  6. 

{j)  Give  construction  of  '^glad"  in  line  7.    (25  credits.) 

TEST  IN  L.ILJBBATURS. 

The  examination  in  the  four  studies,  literature,  rhetoric,  penmanship,  and  one-half 
of  the  orthography,  will  consist  of  an  essay  of  not  more  than  3,000,  nor  less  than  2,000 
words,  on  some  one  of  the  following  topics,  which  topic  will  be  designated  on  the  day 
of  examination. 

TOPICS. 

1.  A  review  of  Whittier  and  his  works. 

2.  Hamilton  and  JefTerson  compared: 

(a)  Early  life  and  education. 
ib)  Private  life  and  character, 
(c)  Public  services. 

[Based  on  life  of  each  in  American  Statesman  Series.] 

3.  Review  of  the  Newoomes: 
fa)  Purpose  of  the  novel.  , 
lb)  Plot. 

fe)  Principal  characters  briefly  described. 
\d)  Literary  style  displayed, 
[e)  General  impressions. 
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III.    QUESTIONS   PREPARED   BY   THE  SUPERINTENDENT   OP   PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION, 

MARCH  29  AND  90,  1894. 


RULES  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS. 

Spriiiffof  18M. 
[Note  to  Bzaminfln  and  Applieanto— B«ul  Bole  12  carafoUjr.] 

I.  The  packaffe  ooDtaining  the  questions  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioner  and 
he  shall  direct  their  distribution. 

'    2.    The  questions  upon  a  given  subject  shall  be  distributed  at  the  same  time  to  all 
applicants  and  no  recess  be  allowed  until  the  subject  is  finished. 

3.  Applicants,  when  absent  at  its  opening,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination, 
except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

4.  No  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  other  candidate  or 
any  visitor  during  the  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the  commissioner. 

5.  All  papers  must  be  written  on  legal-cap  paper,  unless  the  commissioner  prescribes 
or  permits  some  other  size. 

6.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  completed  examination  papers, 
and  they  sftall  be  kept  on  file  at  hie  office  for  a  reaeonable  length  of  time  after  the 
examination,  say  six  montns. 

7.  In  arithmetic  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  accuracy  in  method,  shall  be 
considered  not  less  than  three  times  as  important  as  obtaining  a  correct  answer. 

8.  In  grammar  allowance  shall  be  made  for  different  authorities. 

9.  The  candidate's  handwriting  shall  be  judged  from  the  answers  to  the  questions 
in  penmanship. 

10.  Applicants  for  third  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  writing,  orthography, 
reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history,  civil  govern  men  t» 
theory  and  art  of  teaching,  physiology  ana  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  Applicants  for 
first  grade  certificates  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  natural  philosophy, 
botany,  general  history,  geometry,  and  algebra,  in  addition  to  the  above  branches. 
Applicants  for  second  grade  certificates  shall  be  examined  in  algebra  and  natural 
philosophy  in  addition  to  the  third  grade  branches. 

II.  School  law  has  been  added  to  the  third  grade  subjects.  For  the  present  the 
questions  will  be  included  with  those  in  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  they  should  be 
treated  by  the  examiners  as  part  of  that  subject. 
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12.  Third  grade  oertifioates  of  class  6  are  valid  in  alij  districts  of  the  oounty  in 
which  they  are  granted.  Third  grade  certificates  of  class  A  should  be  issued  onlt  to 
those  who  teach  in  primary  departments  (first  four  grades)  of  graded  schools.  Holding 
a  certificate  of  class  A  does  not  legally  qualify  a  teacher  for  any  other  school.  Boards 
of  examiners  must  not  grant  certificates  of  claFs  B  to  applicants  who  have  done  only 
the  work  required  for  a  certificate  of  class  A.  Each  printed  list  is  plainly  marked  and 
no  mbtake  should  be  made.  See  Sec.  6,  Act  No.  li7,  Public  acts  of  1893;  also  para- 
graph 131,  School  liaw  of  1893. 

ALGEBRA. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms: — rationalize,  imaginary  quantity, 

negative  exponent,  affected  quadratic,  mean  proportional, 
a  Simplify: 

5^  a-36-[4c+2H-(26-a)+3c]74a-H>  Y 

3.  A  and  B  can  plow  a  field  in  10  days;  they  work  together  6  days,  when  A  is  left  to 

finish  the  work  and  completes  it  in  10  days  more.  In  what  time  can  each  plow 
the  field? 

4,  A  and  B  have  the  same  annual  income:  A  saves  one-fifth  of  his  income;  but  B,  who 

spends  9500  a  year  more  than  A,  at  the  end  of  four  years  finds  himself  $1,000  in 
debt    Find  the  income  of  each. 

6.  Expand  (2x+3^)°  to  four  terms,  using  Newton's  formula. 

6.  Find  L.  C.  M.  |  a^^^ab+W 
7.FindH.C.D.jg;t^?+3a5.+5. 

a  Solve  i^/^^x=s'l+x 

9.  Solve  2a;»-21x+55=0 
10.  Given  x-\-y=5  and  a^-}-^=65.    Find  x  and  y. 

ABITHMETIO. 

First  and  Beoond  Grades. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic:  i. «.  carefulness  of  signs,  tidy 
placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  ana  the  other  little  things  that  are 
the  earmarks  of  a  well  trained  scholar. 

2.  What  methods  would  you  take  in  teaching  the  greatest  common  divisor  to  pupils  in 

the  sixth  and  seventh  grades?  What  use  is  made  of  the  subject  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  arithmetic? 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  teaching  of  any  algebra  before  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  com- 

pleted?   If  6o,  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose? 

4.  Which  is  the  better  psying  investment,  hS%  stock  bought  at  89  jt  of  its  par  value, or 

iki%  stock  bought  at  110?    (hve  your  work. 

5.  A  merchant  instructs  his  sgent  to  buy  flour  to  the  value  of  16,000:  the  charges  for 

transfer  are  $80,  and  the  agent's  commission  is  l^  %,  How  mucn  was  sent  to  the 
agent  to  pay  the  total  amount? 

(S.  A  can  walk  1^  miles  in  }^  of  an  hour;  B  can  walk  3  miles  in  M  of  an  hour.    Which 
will  walk  the  farther  «nd  how  much  farther  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes? 

7.  Let  i  =  interest,  p  =  principal,  r  =  rate,  t  =:  time  in  years,  then  i  =  prt.    From  this 

equation  deduce  the  formulae  by  means  of  which  may  be  solved  all  the  possible 
cases  that  can  arise  in  simple  interest. 

8.  Frame  and  solve  suitable  examples  to  illustrate  each  of  the  cases  referred  to  above. 
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9.  Make  out  a  receipted  bill  for  the  foUowiDg  purchaeee  at  Carnegie  &  Co.*s  store: 

1380  lbs  of  ooai  at  16.50  per  ton;  12  pieoea  scantling  2z  8, 18  feet  long,  at  |20  per 
1000;  twenty  dozen  locks  at  $3, 40,  20,  and  10  off. 

10.  A  goat  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  poet  4  ft  high,  by  a  rope  50  ft.  long.    Find  the 
circumference  and  area  of  the  greatest  circle  over  which  he  can  graze. 

Third  Grade,  Olass  B. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  ^he  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic:  t.  6.,  carefulness  of  signs, 
tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little  things  Siat 
are  tne  earmarks  of  a  well  trained  scholar. 

2.  Multiply  4f  by  35,  giving  the  product  in  a  decimal  and  a  common  fraction.    Give 

reasons  for  each  step. 

3.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  it  take  to  enclose  a  rectangular  Held  of  twenty  acres, 

twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad? 

4.  It  was  observed  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  vertical  scantling  16  ft.  high  cast  a 

shadow  of  11  ft.,  and  that  a  fir  tree  cast  a  shadow  of  154  ft.  Find  the  height  of 
the  tree. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following:    418  lbs  of  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton;  a  pile  of  wood  22  ft* 

long  and  6  ft.  high,  at  $1.60  per  cord;  1800  lbs  of  wheat  at  58c  per  bushel;  fencing 
in  a  quarter  section  of  land  at  $1.75  per  rod. 

6.  It  requires  72  ^ards  of  carx)eting  %  yds.  wide  to  cover  a  floor.    How  much  paper  % 

yds.  wide  will  be  required  to  cover  the  same  floor? 

7.  What  rate  of  income  does  a  purchaser  receive  on  an  investment  in  3  ^  stock  bought 

at  ^%%  below  par? 

8.  For  renting  a  house  and  securing  payment,  the  charge  of  an  agent  amounted  to 

$56,673^,  of  which  $23.75  were  costs  and  the  remainder  5  ^  of  the  rent  paid;  required 
the  rent. 

9.  I  pay  three  men  $12.50  for  doing  a  piece  of  work;  the  second  works  three  times  as 

long  as  the  first,  and  the  third  one-half  as  long  as  the  first  and  second  together. 
If  they  are  paid  the  same  rate  per  day,  what  should  each  receive? 

10.  (a)  Of  what  number  is  two  20^?     (6)  What  is  20 )( of  two?    (c)  Of  what  is  twenty 
2j(?    (d)  What  is  2)(  of  twenty?    Explain  the  foregoing  by  analysis. 

Third  Grade,  CIbm  A. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic ;  t .  e.,  carefulness  of  signs, 
tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little  things  that 
are  the  earmarks  of  a  well  trained  scholar. 

2.  Multiply  4{  by  35,  giving  the  product  in  a  decimal  and  in  a  common  fraction.    Give 

reasons  for  each  step. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  the  following:    418  lbs  of  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton;  a  pile  of  wood  22  ft. 

long,  6  ft.  high,  at  $1.60  per  cord;  1800  lbs  of  wheat  at  58c  per  bushel;  fencing  in 
a  quarter  section  of  land  at  $1 .75  per  rod. 

4.  It  requires  72  yards  of  carpeting  %  yds.  wide  to  cover  a  floor.    How  much  paper  ^ 

yds.  wide  will  be  required  to  cover  the  same  floor? 

5.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  fractions  to  a  class  in  the  third  grade. 

6.  What  busy  work  is  profitable  as  an  aid  in  teaching  numbers? 

7.  Why  should  you  bother  pupils  of  the  first  grade  with  set  number  lessons? 

8.  Give  your  first  steps  in  teaching  numbers. 

9.  Write  out  a  proper  analysis  of  each  of  the  following:    (a)  What  is  Ji  of  56?    (&)  56 

is  }i  of  what?  (c)  How  many  apples  can  I  get  for  20  cents,  at  the  rate  of  four  for 
5  cents?    (d)  25  is  |  of  two  times  what  number? 

10.  (a)  Of  what  number  is  two  20 )(  ?     (h)  What  is  20^  of  two?     (e)  Of  what  is  twenty 

2^  ?    (d)  What  is  two  %  of  20?    Explain  the  foregoing  by  analysis. 

37 
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PLANE  GEOMETRY. 
First  Grade. 

* 

1.  Define  geometry,  point,  line,  angle,  triangle,  quadrilateral,  rectangle,  theorem, 

corollary,  axiom. 

2.  (a)  How  can  the  mere  memorizing  of  demonstrationB  be  prevented? 

(&)  State  three  propositions  concerning  the  perpendicular. 

3.  The  diagonals  of  a  square  are  equal  and  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.    Demon- 

strate. 

4.  (a)  Pass  a  circumference  through  three  points. 
•  (h)  When  would  this  be  impossible? 

5.  The  perpendicular  of  a  certain  right  triangle  is  20  inches,  the  base  15  inches;  a  line 

drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  cuts  off  eight  inches  of  the  perpendicular.  How 
many  inches  of  the  hypothenuse  does  it  cut  off?    Demonstrate. 

6.  To  what  is  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  equal?    Demonstrate. 

7.  What  measures  the  angle  formed  by  a  tangent  and  a  chord?    Demonstrate. 

8.  Define  regular  polygon,  inscribed  polygon,  rhombus,  sector  of  a  circle,  complemen- 

tary angles. 

9.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a  parallelopiped  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  three  dimen- 

sions. 

10.  What  is  the  height  of  a  circular  cylinder  that  holds  50  gallons,  the  radius  of  its 
base  being  1  ft.  8  in.? 

UNITED     STATEH    HISTORY. 
Flnt  and  Seoond  Grades. 

1.  What  influences  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  at  work  in  Europe  to  make  possible 

the  disooverv  of  America?  In  this  connection  give  a  sketch  of  Columbus  and 
tell  in  what  his  greatness  really  consisted. 

2.  (a)  What  parts  of  North  America  did  England  control  in  1765?    (6)  What  other 

European  nations  had  control  of  territory  now  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States? 

3.  If  re|)uired  to  teach  only  ten  dates  in  United  States  history,  which  would  they  be? 

Give  a  reason  for  the  selection  of  each  date. 

4.  What  connection  with  our  history  have  Aaron  Burr,  Wm.  Hull,  Anthony  Wayne, 

Paul  Revere,  John  Ericsson,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans,  Jno.  C.  Fre- 
mont, Austin  Blair,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe? 

5.  What  Act  regulating  commerce  with  Europe  was  passed  during  Jefferson's  adminis- 

tration?   Why  was  it  passed? 

6.  Summarize  the  results  of  the  war  of  1812  regarding  the  national  debt,  the  feeling 

of  nationality,  the  respect  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  manufactures. 

7.  Name  a  great  statesman,  a  distinguished  poet,  a  celebrated  editor,  and  a  famous 

author,  that  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  naval  battle  between  the  Alabama  and  Kearsarge,  telling  who 

commanded  each  steamer  and  where  the  battle  took  place?  (b)  What  was  the 
history  of  the  Alabama?  (c)  In  what  year  and  near  what  coast  was  the  Kear- 
sarge destroyed? 

9.  (a)  Why  was  there  a  United  States  Electoral  Commission  in  1877?    (6)  Of  whom 

was  the  commission  composed? 

10.  (a)  Who  is  the  speaker  of  the  53d  Congress?    {b)  The  author  of  the  tariff  bill  which 

recently  passed  the  house?    (c)  The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  republicans  in 

Congress? 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  Name  three  colonies  in  America  that  were  settled  as  the  result  of  religious  intol- 

erance in  Europe. 

2.  What  was  the  London  Company  and  where  was  its  territory? 
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3.  State  when  and  where  the  first  Congress  assembled  under  our  present  constitution 

and  name  some  of  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  government  at  that  time. 

4.  (a)  Qive  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  Commodore  Perry  in  the  war  of  1812. 

(6)  What  especial  interest  had  Michigan  in  his  work? 

b,  (a)  What  effect  wasproduced  upon  the  slavery  question  by  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin.  (6)  What  effect  was  produced  upon  commerce  by  the  invention  of 
the  steamboat,    (c)  Name  the  inventors. 

6.  (a)  State  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war.    (b)  What  territory  was  acquired  as  a 

result  of  that  war? 

7.  State  concisely  the  three  great  questions  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

preeent  national  administration;  also  the  views  taken  by  each  political  party 
touching  these  questions. 

8.  State  facta  concerninff  the  part  taken  in  the  Civil  War  by  each  of  the  following 

persons:    Hooker.  &enj.  F.  Butler,  fiurnside,  Beauregard,  Thomas,  Lee,  Foote, 
Sheridan,  Seward,  and  J.  E.  Johnston. 

9.  Qive  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  A.  Garfield,  mentioning  his  early  life,  his 

career  as  an  educator  and  soldier,  his  public  life,  and  his  administration  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

10.  -(a)  What  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  past  ten  years? 
(b)  What  States  have  asked  admission  since  the  present  Congress  convened? 

Third  Grade,  CIbm  A. 

1.  Name  five  historical  characters  that  would  serve  well  in  teaching  bravery  to  young 

pupila 

2.  Name  four  famous  poems  of  history. 

3.  Explain,  as  to  a  third  grade  pupil,  the  reasons  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 

.4.  Name  any  five  events  in  our  historv  that  have  brought  forth  qualities  of  noticeable 
daring  or  self-sacrifice  in  individuals. 

5.  Write  in  full  any  complete  stanza  of  any  one  of  our  national  airs. 

6.  (a)  What  effect  was  produced  on  the  slavery  question  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton 

gin?    (b)  What  effect  was  produced  on  commerce  by  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat?   (c)  Name  the  inventors. 

7.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  Commodore  Perry  in  the  war  of  1812. 

(6)  What  especial  interest  had  Michigan  in  his  work? 

8.  State  facts  concerning  the  part  taken  in  the  Civil  War  by  each  of  the  following 

SBrsons:    Hooker.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Burnside,  Beauregard,  Thomas,  Lee,  Foote, 
heridan,  Seward,  and  J.  E.  Johnston. 

9.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  A.  Garfield,  mentioning  his  early  life,  his 

career  as  an  educator  and  soldier,  his  public  life,  and  his  administration  as  P^resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

10.  (a)  What  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  past  ten  years? 
(b)  What  territories  have  asked  admission  since  the  present  Congress  adjourned. 

GENEBAL   HISTORY. 

First  Grade. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  four  principal  waves  of  Arvan  immigration  into  Europe,    (b)  What 

nations  are  representatives  of  each  of  these  waves? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Hunnish  invasion  of  Europe,  telling  what  effect  it  had 

upon  European  civilization.^ 

3.  What  contribution  has  the  Semitic  family  bequeathed  to  the  civilization  of  the 

world? 

4.  Describe  the  battle  of  Hastings.    What  effect  had  its  result  upon  the  subsequent 

history  of  England? 

5.  Name  and  locate  in  history  five  of  the  most  famous  woipen  of  Europe. 

6.  State  briefly  some  important  event  that  will  locate  each  of  the  following  in  history; 

Caprivi,  Wallenstein,  Machiavelli,  Robert  Bruce,  John  of  Gaunt. 
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7.  Give  briefly  the  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  out  of 

many  independent  States. 

8.  (a)  To  what  famous  statesman  does  Germany  owe  much  of  her  present  prosperity 

and  power?  (6)  Mention  a  recent  occurrence  which  has  brought  this  statesman's 
name  to  the  mmd  of  the  average  reader. 

9.  Name  the  latest  American  nation  to  become  a  renublic  and  tell  what  events  of 

national  interest  have  recently  taken  place  in  said  country. 

10.  What  reasons  can  you  assign  for  the  much  more  rapid  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics? 

GEOGBAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  Explain  how  mountains  are  formed. 

2.  What  effect  have  the  Rocky,  Coast,  and  Cascade  mountains  upon  the  climate  and 

rainfall  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  Basin  States,  the  Rocky  mountain  States,  and 
the  States  of  the  Plains? 

3.  How  does  the  climate  of  oceanic  islands  of  the  temperate  zones  differ  from  that  of 

continents  of  the  same  latitude,  and  why  this  difference? 

4.  (a)  What  are  estuaries,  bars,  and  deltas;  how  caused  or  formed?    {b)  Xiocate  three 

estuaries  and  three  deltas. 

5.  (a)  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  earth's  zones,  showing  width  and  boundaries  of  each. 

(6)  Give  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  as  to  climate,  vegetation,  animals,  and 
civilization. 

6.  What  geographical  conditions  facilitate  civilization  in  Europe  more  than  in  Africa? 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  two  Arctic  explorations,  with  the  results  of  each. 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  people  of  Brazil,  their  customs,  education,  etc. 

9.  (a)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Michigan,    [b)  Give  some  historical  events  that  should 

be  taught  in  connection  with  our  State. 

10.  (a)  Over  what  railroads  would  you  pass  in  making  a  trip  from  New  York  westward 
to  the  Pacific  ocean?  (6)  Name  ten  cities  of  importance  through  which  you 
would  pass  on  your  proposed  route,  with  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  in 
each. 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  (a)  Bound  the  county  in  which  you  teaoh.    (b)  Name  the  county  seat  and  two  or 

four  other  of  the  most  important  cities  or  villages. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  of  your  county?  (b)  Of  the  State?" 

3.  Name  those  portions  of  North  and  South  America  that  belong  to  European  countries. 

4.  Give  the  occupation  of  the  people  and  the  products  of  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of 

the  North. 

5.  Describe  the  people  and  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

6.  Name  four  cities  in  Canada,  telling  for  what  each  is  noted. 

7.  Locate  the  following:    The  '*  Crescent  City,"  Harvard  college,  Welland  canal,  the 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  R  R.,  Isle  of  Wight.    Tell  for  what  each  is  important 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  South  Central  States,  giving  some  historic  events  which 

should  be  taught  in  connection  with  this  section. 

9.  Give  your  method  of  conducting  a  class  of  beginners  in  text-book  geography. 

10.  What  are  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  this  State  and  what  effect 
has  this  upon  the  climate  of  the  -western  coast  6f  said  peninsula? 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  (a)  Bound  the  county  in  which  you  teaoh.    (b)  Name  the  county  seat  and  two  or 

four  other  of  the  most  important  cities  or  villages. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  oocupations  of  the  people  of  your  county?    (6)  Of  the  Statef 

3.  Describe  the  people  and  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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4.  Name  four  oitiee  of  Canada,  telliDg  for  what  each  is  noted. 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  South  Central  states,  giving  some  historic  events  which 

should  be  taught  in  oonneotion  with  this  section. 

6.  Give  your  method  of  conducting  a  class  of  beginners  in  text  book  geography. 

7.  Locate  the  following:    The  **  Crescent  City,**  Harvard  College,  Welland  Canal,  The 

Chicago  and  Qrand  Trunk  B.  R.,  Isle  of  Wight.    Tell  for  what  each  is  important. 

8.  What  are  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  this  State  and  what  effect 

has  this  upon  the  climate  of  the  western  coast  of  said  peninsula? 

9.  Tell,  as  to  a  class  of  second  grade  pupils,  the  characteristics  of  the.  Arabs. 
10.  Give  your  plan  for  teaching  pupils  to  draw  maps. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

First  and  Second  OradM. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  How  are  disputes  between  nations  settled?    (b)  How  controversies  between 

individuals? 

3.  How  may  villages  and  cities  become  incorporated? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Congressman  at  large. 

5.  (a)  How  many  justices  of   the  i>eace  in  each  township  and  why  that  number? 

(6)  What  is  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction? 

6.  (a)  When  is  the  township  meeting  held?    (b)  What  officers  are  voted  for  and  who 

are  voters  at  the  meeting?    (e)  Can  a  person  vote  by  proxy? 

7.  State  dve  important  duties  devolving  upon  you  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

S.  Could  a  Mormon  legally  practice  polygamy  in  this  State,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
religious  creed?    Why? 

9.  (a)  How  are  committees  in  the  United  States  senate  selected?    (6)    How  in  the 
lower  house? 

10.  How  are  justices  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  selected  and  for  how  long  a 
time? 

Third  Orade.  CJftM  B. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatneis  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  What  constitutes  a  citizen,  and  in  what  way  may  a  person  acquire  citizenship? 

(b)  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

3.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  twopolitical  crimes  that  are  the  worst  it  is  poesi- 

ible  to  commit  against  the  State.    Why  do  you  select  these? 

4.  (a)  What  is  a  legal  tender?    (6)  What  are  the  legal  tenders  in  the  United  States? 

5.  Name  five  express  powers  of  Congress. 

6.  Give  five  duties  of  the  President  enumerated  in  the  constitution. 

7.  Compare  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

with  those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws?    (b)  How  are  the  privileges  under  such 

laws  often  abusea? 

0.  How  may  the  elective  State  officers  be  removed  from  office? 

10.  (a)  Was  the  salaries  amendment  carried  last  April?    (b)  What  revelations  have 
been  made  about  the  count  on  this  amendment? 

Thiid  Grade.  CIsm  k, 

1«  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 
neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  What  constitutes  a  citizen,  and  in  what  way  may  a  person  acquire  citizenship? 
(6)  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes? 
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3.  How  may  the  elective  State  officers  be  removed  from  office? 

4.  (a)  Was  the  ealariee  amendment  carried  last  April?    (h)  What  revelations  have 

been  made  about  the  count  of  thia  amendment? 

5.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  two  political  crimes  that  are  the  worst  it  is 

possible  to  commit  against  the  State?    Why  do  you  select  these? 

6.  Give,  as  to  a  class  of  third  or  fourth  grade  pupils,  your  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 

good  citizen? 

7.  Explain  how  good  home  and  school  government  benefits  the  nation. 

8.  Name  the  duties  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan. 

9.  How  are  judicial  officers  in  our  State  chosen? 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  elective  franchise?    (6)  To  whom  is  it  given  in  Michigan? 

GRAMMAR. 

Fint  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  neatness  and  style  of 

the  paper;  i.  e.,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separation  and  class- 
ification of  answers.    Penmanship  is  marked  on  another  paper. 

2.  Construct  a  sentence  that  shall  contain  a  substantive  clause  used  as  the  object  of  a 

preposition. 

3.  Give  the  words  or  phrases  that  answer  the  following  requirements: 
'  )  Present  perfect  tense,  indicative  mood,  progressive  form  of  Ht 

)  Past  subjunctive  of  set, 
fe)  A  personal  pronoun— Ifirst  t)erson,  plural  number,  objective  case. 
Id)  A  oompouna  relative  pronoun. 
[e)  A  sentence  containing  an  impersonal  pronoun. 

4.  Construct  sentences  containing  which  used, 

(a)  Asa  relative  pronoun. 

(b)  As  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

(c)  As  a  simple  adjective. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  italicised  words  in  the  following: 

(a)  But  all  their  music  spoke  naught  like  thine, 

(b)  Stich  empty  phantom  1  freely  grant  them. 

(c)  I  dote  on  examinations  as  the  leraelitee  did  on  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt. 

6.  Diagram  or  analyze  the  first  three  lines  of  "America." 

7.  Define  syntax,  synthesis,  conjugation,  pronominal  adverb,  abverbial  objective. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  topics 

Improvements  in  Farm  Implements. 

Life  of  Georfi^e  Washington. 

The  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Good  School. 

Report  of  a  Teachers*  Association  (imaginary). 

(Thirty  credits  on  tbl»  qoeetion,  marked  on  ability  to  oonstmot  good,  strong  English;  to  oapitaliae» 
•pell,  and  pnnctoate  correctly.) 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  neatness  and  style  of 

Saper:  i.  e.,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separation  and  classi- 
cation  of  answers.    Penmanship  is  marked  on  another  paper. 

2.  (a)  Construct  a  sentence  containing  that  used  as  a  conjunction. 
(p)  Define  and  illustrate  the  substantive  clause. 

3.  Give   the  comparative  and  superlative  of   six   adjectives  that  are  irregularly 

compared. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  are  not  inflected,    {b)  Give  the  nominative, 

possessive  and  objective,  in  plural  number  of  the  following:  who,  it,  he,  I,  deer. 

5.  Write  the  third  person,  singular  number,  indicative  mood,  in  each  tense  of  fly 

and  flee,  lie  and  lay. 

6.  Parse  italicised  words:    It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct. 
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7.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  last  line  ia  the  first  stanza  of  America  ? 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following 

subjects: 

Beautifying  School  grounds. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. 

Memorial  Day. 

The  Delights  of  Teachers*  Examination  (imaginary). 

(Tliirty  eredits  on  this  qaMtion,  marked  oo  ability  to  oonstroot  good,  strong  Bngliab ;  to  capitaliaa, 
•pall,  and  panetnata  oorreody.) 

Third  Grade.  Claaa  A. 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  neatness  and  style  of 

pa|>er:  i.  e.,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub- headings  separation  and  classifi- 
cation of  answers.     Penmanship  is  marked  on  another  paper. 

2.  (a)  Construct  a  sentence  containing  tJiat  used  as  a  conjunction. 
(b)  Define  and  illustrate  the  substantive  clause. 

3.  Give  the   conparative  and   superlative  of   six  adjectiyes  that   are    irregularly 
.         compared. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  parte  of  speech  that  are  not  inflected.    (&)  Give  the  nominative, 

possessive  and  objective,  in  plural  number  of  the  following:  who,  it,  he,  I,  deer. 

5.  Write  the  third  person,  singular  number,  indicative  mood,  in  each  tense  of  fly 

and  flee,  lie  and  lay. 

6.  Explain,  as  to  a  fourth  grade  class,  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

7.  Show  how  you  would  lead  pupils  to  avoid  errors  in  the  use  of  done  for  didj  toent 

for  gone. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  loO,   or  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of   the   following 

subjects: 

Beautifying  School  grounds. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  Sandwich  Islands. 
Memorial  Day. 

The  Delights  of  Teachers'  Examination  (imaginary). 
• 

OBTHOOBAPHT. 

Pint  and  Beeond  Gndaa. 

1.  Construct  a  list  of  ten  words  that  would  be  proper  for  drill  in  articulation. 

2.  Mark  the  vowel  sound  in  each  of  the  following  words:  lath,  chaff,  scoff,  rule,  chew, 

squash,  noose,  took,  none.  Arm. 

3.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  consonants  classified  according  to  the  organs  by  which 

they  are  formed. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 

5.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  prefixes  are  used  and  state  in  what  way  the  pre- 

fix modifies  the  word:    un,  with,  ex,  ante,  ultra. 

6.  Mark  diacritically:    extol,  past,  county,  Hawaii,  Marquette. 

7.  How  are  obscure  sounds  marked  in  Webster's  Dictionary? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  quality  of  a  vocal  element? 
9  and  10.    Spell  list  of  words. 

Third  Orada,  Both  CJaaaaa. 

L  How  does  articulation  differ  from  pronunciation? 

2.  What  are  vocals,  or  tonics? 

3.  Give  a  prefix  meaning  over;  one  meaning  acrots, 

4.  Give  three  valuable  rules  for  spelling,    Illustrate  each. 

6.  (a)  How  is  accent  marked?    (6)  What  is  secondary  accent?    Give  an  illustration. 
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6.  Give  words  in  which  the  follow iDg  sufiSxes  may  be  used  and  state  in  what  way  the 

suffix  modifies  the  word:    kin,  ent,  aoy,  ous,  ish. 

7.  Before  what  letter  in  unaccented  syllables  does  e  usually  have  its  obscure  sound? 

8.  (a)  What  is  a  mute,  or  close  consonant?    (5)  What  consonants  are  called  liquids 

and  why? 

Spell  list  of  words. 

LIST  OF   WORDS. 
All  Gradae. 

[NoTX  TO  KXAMUfKB.— Please  iostract  applicante  to  begin  all  the  words  in  this  ezaroise  with  a  lower 
ease  letter,  except  those  that  shoold  always  begin  with  a  oapital.] 

1.  discretion  10.  separate  18.  supersede 

2.  suspicion  11.  gossamer  19,  hysterics 

3.  pitiable  12.  Esquimau  20.  surplice 

4.  inflammatory  13.  committed  21.  appeased 

5.  accede  ,       14.  bronchitis  22.  serenade 

6.  exceed  '      15.  emaciate  23.  machinist 

7.  coooa  16.  adherence  24.  intercede 

8.  Pyrenees  17.  bilious  25.  tureen 

9.  Hawaiian 

PENMANSHIP. 
AU  Grades. 

Write  a  paragraph  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  words,  giving  your  idea  of  the  value  of 

muscular  movement  and  how  it  may  best  be  taught  to  pupils. 
(Knowledge  of  subject  to  count  ^XH  and  penmanship  80^.) 

BEADING. 

All  Grades. 

( The  examination  in  this  topic  will  be  oondaotei  oralljr.  The  examiner  will  test  the  applicant's  abil- 
itj  to  read  different  selections  and  may  properly  ask  qaestions  to  bring  ont  ihe  general  ooltore.  This 
examination  should  be  conducted  in  a  separate  room  by  a  member  of  the  board.  Selections  for  tne  test 
are  appended.) 

I. 

*'The  reason  is,  vour  spirits  are  attentive: 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
5       Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood: 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
10       By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore,  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 

Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 

But  music  for  the  time  does  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  bath  no  music  in  himself, 
15       Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratep^ems,  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spint  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music." 

— ShaJeetpeare^  Act  F,  Scene  X,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

II. 

"The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis*  its  towers  and  roof^,  which  you  then  saw  filled 
with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with 
unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  today 
with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet 
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5  you  with  a  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  shipe  by  a  felicity  of  position 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around 
it,  are  not  means  of  annoyanoe  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinc- 
tion and  defense.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your 
country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold 
10  and  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your 
sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation, 
in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you.^—Daniel 
Websier. 

III. 

"  He  feels  that  he  is  buried  at  once  by  those  two  infinities— the  ocean  and  the  sky; 

the  one  is  a  tomb,  the  other  a  pall.    Night  descends.    He  has  been  swimming  for 

hours;  his  strength  is  almost  exhausted.    That  ship,  that  far  off  thing,  wnere 

there  were  men,  is  gone:  he  is  alone  in  the  terrible  gloom  of  the  abyss.    He 

5       sinks,  he  strains,  he  struggles;  he  feels  beneath  him  the  shadowy  monsters  of 

the  unseen;  he  shouts. 

Men  are  no  more.     Where  is  God?     He    shouts,  **Help!   help  I''    He   shouts 

incessantly.    Nothing  in  the  horizon.    Nothing  in  the  sky.    He  implores  the  blue 

vault,  the  waves,  the  rocks;  all  are  deaf.    He  supplicates  the  tempest;  the  imper- 

10       turbable  tempest  obeys  only  the  Infinite. 

Around  him  are  darkness,  storm,  solitude,  wild  and  unconscious  tumult,  the  ceaseless 
tumbling  of  the  fierce  waters;  within  him,  horror  and  exhaustion;  beneath  him 
the  engulfing  abyss;  no  restmg  place.  He  thinks  of  the  shadowy  adventures  of 
his  lifMess  body  in  the  limitless  gloom.  The  biting  cold  paralyzes  him.  His 
15  hands  dutch  spasmodically  and  grasp  at  nothing.  Winds,  clouds,  whirlwinds, 
blasts,  stars, — M  useless !  What  shall  he  do?  He  yields  to  despair;  worn  out  he 
seeks  death;  he  no  longer  resists;  he  gives  himself  up;  he  abanoons  the  contest, 
and  he  is  rolled  away  into  the  dismal  of  the  abyss  for  ever." — Victor  Hugo. 

IV. 

''It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  Uie  cock 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
5       And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog, 
That  risee  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock, 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
10       Swim  in  the  moonlight  when  he  passed. 

And  the  meeting-house  windows  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  wiOi  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

15       It  was  two  by  the  village  dock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  fiock. 

And  Uie  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
20       Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall. 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pieroed  by  a  British  musket  oail." 

— Longfellow. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Pint  and  Seoond  OradM. 

1.  Your  standinff  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  from  1  to  10  on 

the  general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms:  pleura,  auricle,  frontal,  chylef  cere m in- 

cus, ligament,  deglutition,  salivary,  dentine,  biceps. 

38 
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3.  Why  are  the  capillaries  eo  named,  and  what  function  do  they  perform? 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  injurious  effect  of  tobacco  upon  some  organ  of  the  human  eyatem. 

(6)  How  .is  the  heart  affected  by  a  drink  of  whisky? 

5.  (a)  Where  does  the  bile  enter  the  alimentary  canal,  and  what  stimulates  its  flow? 

(b)  Name  three  other  solvents  of  food  which  flow  into  the  alimentary  canal  during 
digestion. 

6.  Explain  difference  between  a  muscle  and  a  tendon,    (&)  W^at  are  the  two  principal 

classes  of  muscles? 

7.  Describe  the  action  of  that  class  of  nerves  connecting  the  nerve  center  with  the 

skin  and  the  organs  of  sense. 

8.  (a)  What  causes  myopia,  or  near-sightedness?    (6)  How  is  it  corrected? 

9.  (a)  What  part  of  the  blood  carries  nutriment  for  the  repair  of  the  tissues?  {h)  What 

part  carries  the  oxygen? 

10.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  parts  of  the  heart  and  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  it. 

Third  Grade,  ClaM  B. 

i.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  from  1  to  10  on 
the  general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  Name  three  uses  of  the  bones.    (6)  Why  are  bones  of  children  more  liable  to 

become  misshapen  than  those  of  adults? 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  temi>erature  of  the  human  body.    (6)  Show 

the  fallacy  of  using  stimulants  to  prevent  contagion. 

4.  Why  are  oigarets  particularly  injurious? 

5.  (a)  Why  is  very  fresh  bread  unhealthful?    (2>)  Why  is  a  variety  of  food  elements 

necessury  to  health  and  strength? 

6.  Which  ventricle  of  the  heart  has  the  harder  work  to  perform?    Why? 

7.  (a)  Show  the  necessity  of  having  the  school  room  well  ventilated.    (6)  State  the 

chief  object  of  hygienic  exercise. 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  respiratory  organs,    {b)  How  does  exhaled  air  differ  from  air  that 

is  inhaled? 

9.  Name  all  the  digestive  organs. 

10.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  stomach  and  name  its  parts. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  Tour  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  from  1  to  10  on 

the  general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  uses  of  the  bones,    {h)  Why  are  the  bones  of  children  more  liable  to 

become  misshapen  than  those  of  adults? 

3.  (a)  EiXplain  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  human  body    (b)  Show 

the  fallacy  of  using  stimulants  to  prevent  contagion. 

4.  Why  are  oigarets  particularly  injurious? 

5.  (a)  Why  is  very  fresh  bread  unhealthful?    {b)  Why  is  a  variety  of  food  elements 

necessary  to  health  and  strength? 

6.  Explain,  as  you  would  to  a  primary  pupil,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

7.  (a)  Show  the  necessity  having  the  school  room  well  ventillated.    {b)  State  the  chief 

object  of  hygienic  exercise. 

8.  Describe  the  spine  and  explain  to  pupils  in  the  second  grade  the  necessity  of  correct 

position  in  school, 

9.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  femur  and  explain  its  articulation  at  the  thigh  and  at  the 

knee. 

10.  Name  improper  foods  and  drinks,  giving  reasons  in  each  case. 
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PHT6IC8. 

First  and  Second  Grade*. 

1.  (a)  WhAt  ie  the  attraction  of  maasde  called?    (b)  Of  moleculee?    (c)  Of  atoms. 

2.  Draw  figures  showing  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces. 

3.  Give  the  destinctive  properties  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  a  gas. 

4.  Give  the  laws  of  falliqg  bodies. 

5.  Describe  an  experiment  to  establish  the  following  law  of  the  pendulum:    The  time 

of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  varies  as  the  square  root  of  its  length. 

6.  How  much  power  must  a  man  exert  to  roll  a  barrel  of  flour  up  a  plank  12  ft.  long 

into  a  wagon  the  bed  of  which  is  Z}i  ft.  from  the  ground?    Give  the  entire, 
solution. 

7.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  common  lifting  pump,  showing  the  valves  necessary  to  lift  water 

25  feet.    Place  the  number  of  feet  between  the  valves  on  the  sketch. 

8.  (a)  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  square  inch  at  the  earth's  surface? 

How  was  the  amount    first   ascertained?    {b)  Explain  how  the  height  of  a 
mountain  is  found  by  means  of  a  barometer.  , 

9.  What  is  meant  by  ohm,  volt,  voltage,  arc  light,  incandescent  light? 
10.  Give  briefly  the  chief  principles  of  a  dynamo. 

BOTANY. 

First  Grade. 

1.  Describe  three  different  kinds  of  leaves,  giving  examples  of  each. 

2.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  ways  in  which  petals  are  arranged  in  the  bud. 

3.  (a)  What  is  a  fruit,  botanically  speaking?    (b)  Give  five  examples,  naming  the  kind 

of  each. 

4.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  stamen,  and  how  does  a  stamen  answer    to   a  leaf 

morphologically  ? 

5.  Say  something  about  the  positions  that  leaflets  of  clover,  leaves  of  corn  and  June 

grass,  assume  with  changes  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture. 

6.  Describe  the  action  of  the  squash  vine  tendril,  both  when  it  catches  hold  of  a  sup- 

port and  when  it  is  unsupported. 

7.  (a)  Deflne  and  sketch  examples  of  a  pinnate  leaf;  (b)  bi-pinnate;  (e)  palmate. 

8.  Give  flve  leading  particulars  of  each  of  two  families  or  orders  of  flowering  plants. 

9.  What  is  there  peculiar  about  the  flowers  of  Indian  com  and  of  the  willow? 
10.  What  is  a  node,  an  internode,  and  a  phytomer? 

THEORY  AND  ART   AND   SCHOOL  LAW. 

All  Grades. 

Noix.— AppUcanta  who  have  had  ezperianoa  in  teaching  are  to  be  rated  by  the  soooeio  they  have  had 
in  the  achool-room,  at  jodged  by  the  oommiaeioner,  and  by  their  loyalty  and  progreeeiTe  spirit  shown  In 
making  oot  reqnired  reports,  attending  teachers*  meetings,  and  porsoing  a  good  course  of  reading. 
Written  statements  from  oommlMioners  with  markings  on  this  branch  of  the  topic,  will  be  taken  at  face 
▼aloe.  Apvlicantt  coming  under  the  above  provtHonB^  may  telect  any  three  of  theflni  eight  q^ee^ioM  m 
thie  tet:  otherBuHU  write  on  aU  the  queetione. 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  aims  of  physical  education  in  school?     (b)  Tell  briefly  how  you 

would  give  physical  instruction  to  your  pupils? 

2.  In  recording  class  standing,  would  you  recognize  anything  but  results  shown  in  the 

recitation?    Why? 

3.  (a)  What  methods  of  teaching  spelling  would  you  follow?    {b)  How  much  oral 

spelling  would  you  advise  in  primary  classes?    (c)  Compare  briefly  the  relative 
merits  of  oral  and  written  spelling. 
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4.  (a)  Why  should  the  teacher  give  a  thoroagh  drill  od  the  fundamental  prooeaaes  in 

arithmetic?  (6)  Give  your  method  of  teaching  pupils  the  first  principlee  of 
percentage? 

5.  Should  pupils  be  taught  to  use  marks  of  punctuation  before  they  begin  the  study  of 

grammar?    Oive  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  most  important  advantage  has  the  topical  method  of  conducting  a  recitation 

in  geography  and  history? 

7.  (a)  Name  three  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  the 

study  of  drawing.  (6)  Mention  three  studies  in  which  drawing  may  be  made  a 
great  help. 

8.  (a)  On  what  general  principles  do  you  intend  to  administer  the  discipline  of  your 

school?  {b)  What  use  do  you  propose  to  make  of  rewards  and  punishments 
as  incentives  to  good  conduct?  (e)  Give  your  opinion  of  corporal  punishment  as 
a  means  of  formmg  character? 

9.  (a)  What  constitutes  the  board  of  school  inspectors?    (b)  How  and  to  whom  may 

the  electors  of  a  school  district  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors? 

10.  Is  there  any  law  in  Michigan  authorizing  districts  having  less  than  one  hundred 
children  to  establish  a  district  library?    If  so,  state  the  provisions  of  that  law. 


IV.      QUESTIONS   PREPARED    BY  THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  REGULAR  EXAMINATION, 

AUGUST  2  AND  3.  1894. 


ABITHMETIC. 


First  and  Beoond  Grades. 


1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic;  i.  e.,  careful  use  of  siffos, 
tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little  things  tnat 
are  the  earmarks  of  a  well- trained  scholar. 

2.  Explain  as  to  a  class  why  we  have  leap  years  in  our  calendar. 

3.  A  farmer  sold  75  sheep  that  cost  him  92.50  at  $1.40  a  head.    How  much  and  what 

per  cent  did  he  lose  on  each  sheep?    Give  analysis. 

4.  Find  cost  of  a  five  board  fence  around  a  square  40  acre  field,  boards  5  inches  wide: 

posts  worth  3  cents  each  are  set  8  feet  apart;  the  lumber  cost  $11  a  thousana 
feet,  and  the  labor  and  nails  cost  6  cents  a  rod. 

5.  A  grocer  sold  butter  at  20jt  profit  and  made  3^  mills  an  ounce.    What  was  his  sell- 

ing price  per  pound. 

6.  What  will  it  cost  to  lath  and  plaster  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  25  feet 

long,  15  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  at  20  cents  a  square  yard,  allowance  being 
made  for  %  of  three  windows,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.? 

7.  (a)  20  pints  is  }^  of  {  of  how  many  gallons? 
(6)  I  of  20^  ft.  IS  iV  of  how  many  rods? 

8.  A  tradesman  marks  his  hats  at  $5  each,  but  takes  otf  5j(  for  cash.    If  his  profit  is 

25%,  what  did  he  pay  per  dozen  for  his  hats? 

9.  Draw  a  negotiable  note,  payable  in  90  days  at  5i  interest.    Find  the  proceeds  of 

this  note  discounted  at  a  bank,  discount  being  G%. 

10.  (a)  Tell  how  you  would  compute  the  diameter  of  a  sphere,  having  given  the  solid 
contents  only. 
(b)  How  would  you  compute  the  radius  of  a  cylindrical  cistern,  if  you  had  given  its 
contents  in  barrels  and  its  altitude  in  feet? 
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Third  Grade.  Class  B. 

1.  Your  Btandiog  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  fhe  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic;  i.  e.,  careful  use  of  siene^ 
tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  other  little  things  tnat 
are  the  earmarks  of  a  well-trained  scholar. 

2.  Illustrate  by  a  series  of  questions,  how  you  would  teach  numbers  to  first  grade 

pupils. 

« 

3.  3^  bushels  of  apples  cost  $2.40.    What  will  |  of  a  bushel  cost?    Write  out  the 

analysis. 

4.  If  6  pounds  of  butter  is  worth  $3^,  how  many  pounds  and  ounces  can  I  buy 

for  |63i? 

5.  By  selling  beef  at  $21  a  barrel,  16%%  was  gained.    What  was  the  cost  per  pound? 

6.  (a)  Draw  a  negotiable  note  bearing  interest  from  date. 

(b)  Draw  a  non-negotiable  note  drawing  interest  from  the  time  it  is  due. 

7.  Lon  Marvin  bought  of  Chas.M.  Brown  of  Skeleton  Creek,  5^  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes 

at  90  cents  per  bushel;  a  bale  of  hay,  160  lbs.,  at  $16  per  ton;  a  tie  strap  15  cents; 
418  lbs.  of  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton.  He  gave  as  part  payment  120  strawberry  plants 
at  $12  per  thousand.  Make  out  in  proper  form  an  itemized  statement  of  this 
account. 

8.  How  many  feet  of  siding  will  it  take  to  cover  the  rectangular  sides  and  two  gablee 

of  a  houBe  40  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  22  feet  high,  allowing  I  waste  in  lapping, 
the  altitude  of  the  gables  being  16  feet? 

9.  (a)  4  is  5  per  cent  of  what  number? 

{bj  Two  fifths  of  a  gallon  is  25  per  cent  of  how  many  quarts? 

(c)  What  per  cent  of  a  bushel  is  a  quart? 

id)  Of  how  many  gallons  is  two  pints  150  per  cent? 

(e)  20  per  cent  of  a  quarter  section  of  land  is  what  per  cent  of  a  section? 

10.  Qive  a  rule  or  formula  for  finding  (a)  the  area  of  a  circle;  (6)  of  a  triangle;  (c)  of  a 
trapezoid;  (d)  of  the  surface  of  a  cylinder;  (e)  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 


Third  Grade.  Class  A. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic;  i.  e.,  the  careful  use  of  sisna 
tidy  placing  of  equations,  clearness  of  statement,  and  the  otJher  little  things  that 
are  the  earmarks  of  a  well-trained  scholar. 

2.  Illustrate  by  a  series  of  questions  how  you  would  teach  numbers  to  first  grade 

pupils. 

3.  3K  bushels  of  apples  cost  $2.40.    What  will  {  of  a  bushel  cost?    Write  out  the 

analysis. 

4.  Draw  diagrams  representing  the  following:  (a)  a  parallelogram;  {b)  a  right  angle 

triangle;  (c)  a  trapezoid;  (d)  a  cube;  (e)  a  right  prism. 

5.  State  how  you  would  teach  pupils  to  know  the  names  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

6.  (a)  Draw  a  negotiable  note  bearing  interest  from  date. 

(6)  Draw  a  non-negotiable  note  drawing  interest  from  the  time  it  is  due. 

7.  Lon  Marvin  bought  of  Chas.  M.  Brown  of  Skeleton  Creek  5^  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes 

at  90  cents  a  bushel;  a  bale  of  hay,  160  lbs.  at $16  per  ton;  a  tie  strap  15 cents;  418 
lbs.  of  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton.  He  gave  as  part  payment  120  stJ'awberry  plants  at 
$12  per  thousand.  Make  out  in  proper  form  an  itemized  statement  of  this 
account* 

8.  Solve  the  following  by  analysis: 
fa)    Of  what  is  30  three  per  cent? 
\b)    30  is  three  per  cent  of  what  number? 
[ej    What  is  three  per  cent  of  30? 

1)    Three  per  cent  of  30  is  ^  of  what? 

9.  Frame  five  easy  problems  in  fractions  for  a  class  of  third  grade  pupils. 

lOi  Give  a  rule  or  formula  for  finding  (a)  the  area  of  a  circle;  (b)  of  a  triangle;  (e)  of  a 
trapezoid;  (d)  of  the  eurface  of  a  cylinder;  (e)  of  the  suriaoe  of  a  sphere. 
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ALGEBRA. 

First  Grade. 

1.  (a)  In  extracting  the  cube  root  of  a  polynominal,  what  explanation  would  you  give 

your  pupils  for  always  using  thrice  the  first  term  of  the  root  for  trial  divisor? 
(b)  How  would  you  lead  your  pupils  to  see,  without  solving,  that  the  equation 
a;'+10a7+50=0,  can  have  no  real  roots? 

2.  Express in  integral  form  and  tell  how  any  fraction  may  be  thus  algebraically 

expressed. 

3.  Divide  1  by  1 — a;  to  six  terms  of  the  quotient,  and  state  what  the  50^''  term  is. 

4.  Solve  the  equation  aa!*+bx-\-e=0,  and  tell  What  must  be  the  relative  values  of  &> 

and  4ae,  so  that  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  shall  be  of  equal  value. 

5.  (a)  How  many  equations  are  necessary  to  the  solution  of  an  algebraic  problem? 

(b)  Why  is  the  value  of  x  indeterminate  in  the  following:  2x-^y=bt  14a;— 35=:21y? 

6.  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  and 

the  sum  of  their  squares  equal  to  dinerence  of  their  cubes. 

7.  Two  brothers'  ages  are  to  each  other  as  m :  n,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  their 

ages  is  a;  find  the  ages. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  digits  of  a  number  is  10;  and,  if  18  be  added  to  the  number,  the 

digits  will  be  reversed.    What  is  the  number  ? 

1  1 

9.  Solve -\ =  ax. 

10.  Find  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  following: 

I     1      ^ 

-+-  =  a. 
X      y 

$.      1  , 

-  +  -=5.) 
as      a 

1       1 

-  +  -  =  c. 

y      z        J 

Second  Grade. 

1.  (a)  Wherein  does  algebraic  notation  differ  from  that  of  arithmetic  ? 
(b)  Define  root,  power,  exponent,  co-efflcient,  imaginary  quantity. 

2.  Divide  x^^—a^^  by  x^—aK 

a+6      a—b       4a6 

3.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  the  expression 

a—  b      a+b      a^—b^ 

4.  Factor  the  following: 

(a)  2a:2-hlla:— 21. 
(6)  a*  a?*— 1. 

(c)  2a^b-Aah^+2abc,- 

(d)  (a+6)«— c». 

5.  (a)  Solve  the  equation  x^+px+q  =  0,  and  thus  obtain  a  formula  for  solving  any 

equation  of  the  second  degree. 
(6)  Apply  this  formula  to  solution  of  a;-f  7a;-|-10=:0. 

6.  A  train  traveling  30  miles  an  hour  requires  21  minutes  longer  to  go  from  A  to  B 

than  one  which  travels  36  miles  an  hour.    Required  the  distance. 

7.  Give  the  formula  for  finding  the  sum  of  a  given  number  of  terms  in  geometrical 

progression,  and  find  sum  of  eight  terms  in  the  series  4,  2, 1,  etc. 
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8.  A  farmer  sold  a  number  of  sheep  for  $120.    If  he  had  sold  five  Ibss  for  the  same 

money,  he  would  have  received  $2  more  per  head.  How  much  did  he  get  for 
each? 

9.  Define  elimination  and  illustrate  two  methods. 
10.  Free from  negative  exponents. 

OEOMETBY. 
First  Grade. 

1.  Illustrate  by  figure  a  olrcumference,  chord,  arc,  tangent,  hexagon,  and  right  angle. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  homologous  sides,  similar  segments,  equivalent  figures? 

3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  is  180  degrees. 

4.  Find  a  mean  proportional  between  the  length  and  width  of  your  paper. 
5  Describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 

6.  (a)  Why  can  two  straight  lines  intersect  in  but  one  point? 

(b)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  circle  and  a  circumference? 

7.  Qive  an  axiom,  a  theorem,  and  a  corollary  concerning  the  perpendicular. 

8.  Show  that  the  area  of  any  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  one-half  the  perimeter  mul- 

tiplied by  the  apothegm. 

9.  Demonstrate:    The  exterior  angle  formed  by  producing  one  of  the  sides  of  a  tri- 

angle, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  opposite  interior  angles. 

10.  Demonstrate:  If  two  angles  have  two  sides  parallel  and  extending  in  the  same 
direction  with  each  other,  while  the  other  two  sides  are  paraHel  and  extend  in 
opposite  directions  from  each  other,  the  angles  are  supplemental. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
First  and  Second  Oradei. 

1.  According  to  the  early  charters  granted  by  the  king,  how  was  the  territor^ow  in 

the  United  States  to  be  divided? 

2.  What  was  the  fundamental,  social,  and  political  principle  of  the  Jamestown  colony? 

3.  Dating  from  the  first  English  settlement,  how  long  had  the  process  of  the  English 

settlement  of  America  been  going  on,  when  the  French  and  Indian  war  began? 

Describe  with  care  the  general  geographical  features  of  the  territory  occupied  by 

the  English,  fixing  carefully  its  boundaries.    During  the  same  period  what  had 

the  French  been  doing?    What  portion  of  the  continent  had  come  into  their 

possession? 

(Fifteen  credits  on  qneetion  No.  8.) 

4.  Qive  a  careful  account  of  the  origin  of  political  parties  in  Washingtop's  administra- 

tion, and  show  the  relation  thereto  of  the  following:  (a)  Hamilton's  measures; 
(h)  The  administration  struggle  with  the  French  Revolutionists;  (c)  The  Whisky 
Kebellion.    Of  what  classes  of  people  was  each  party  composed? 

(Fifteen  credite  on  qneetion  No.  4.) 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Texas  up  to  the  time  of  its  revolt  trom  Mexico. 

What  was  the  date  of  its  revolt?  Who  was  then  president  of  the  United  States? 
Who  was  president  of  tJie  Texan  republic? 

6.  Give  in  full  the  circumstances  of  the  *' Wtlmot  Proviso.'*    What  was  the  Proviso? 

To  what  political  difficulty  did  it  give  rise  and  why?  What  was  devised  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  and  with  what  effect? 

7.  State  carefully  the  circumstances  tbat  led  to  the  first  promulgation  of  the  **  Monroe 

Doctrine."  Who  was  the  author?  Give  some  instance  in  subsequent  history  to 
which  it  was  applied,  and  point  out  its  application. 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  any  five  of  the  following  ten  current  events: 
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(a)    The  two  ^reat  strikes  of  the  summer;  cause  of  eaoh. 
lb)    The  relations  of  our  government  with  Samoa. 

(c)  The  relations  of  our  (irovernment  with  Nicaragua. 

(d)  The  Sugar  Trust  and  the  TarifT  Schedules. 

(e)  President  Carnot. 
*'  Lexow  Investigation''  and  Boss  Croker. 
Ellis  Trial  in  Michigan. 
Status  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 
Army  of  the  Commonweal. 

(j)    Edwin  B.  Winans. 

(Twenty  credits.) 

Third  Grade,  Clau  B. 

1.  Describe  three  events  in  the  history  of  the  colonies  that  show  the  growth  of  a  desire 

for  self-government. 

2.  What  had  the  geography  of  the  country  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 

Indian  war? 

3.  Name  five  prominent  characters  connected  with  early  Michigan  history,  and  give 

the  event  or  events  with  which  eaoh  was  connected. 

4.  When  the  second  war  with  England  broke  out  who  was  President?    What  party 

was  in  power?    What  was  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  country,  and  what  had 
the  party  policy  to  do  with  it? 

5.  What  was  the  principle  of  **  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  ?    When  was  it  first  advanced, 

by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose? 

6.  Show  carefully  how  Lincoln's  election  was  a  reason  for  secession.    What  blame  is 

to  be  attached  to  the  South  for  slavery  or  for  the  war? 

7.  Mention  the  ty^o  great  strikes  of  this  summer,  and  state  the  cause  of  eaoh. 

8.  Why  was  Congress  assembled  in*  special  session  during  1893,  and  what  was  done? 

9.  State  briefly  in  what  connection  the  following  names  are  found  in  United  States 

history:    Lieut.  Morris,  John  Randolph,  Nathaniel  Greene,  **  General "  Coxey, 
and  Raphael  Semmes. 

10.  Give  five  of  the  most  important  dates  in  our  history  since  1850.    Give  events  aasooi- 
^d  with  the  dates. 

Third  Grade,  Glaas  A. 

1.  Name  ^ve  characters  of  the  Revolutionary  period  whose  lives  are  most  interesting 

to  boys. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  two  women  connected  with  our  early  history,  and  state  their  con- 

nection with  it. 

3.  What  had  the  geography  of  the  country  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  French 

and  Indian  war? 

4.  When  the  second  war  with  England  broke  out  who  was  President?    What  party  was 

in  power?    What  was  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  country,  and  what  had  the 
party  policy  to  do  with  it? 

5.  Mention  the  two  great  strikes  of  the  summer,  and  state  the  cause  of  each. 

6.  Name  five  prominent  characters  connected  with  early  Michigan  history,  and  give 

the  event  or  events  with  which  each  was  connected. 

7.  State  briefly  in  what  connection  the  following  names  are  found  in  United  States 

history:    Lieut.  Morris,  John  Randolph,  Nathaniel  Greene,  '*  General "  Cozey, 
Raphael  Semmes. 

8.  Give  flve  of  the  most  important  dates  in  our  history  since  1850.    Give  events  asso- 

ciated with  the  dates. 

9.  Give,  as  to  a  class  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale  or  Ethan  Allen  at 

Ticonderoga. 

( Twenty  oredita. ) 
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OENEBAL   HISTORY. 

First  Grade. 

1.  What  natione  of  the  old  world  have  this  year  come  into  very  prominent  notice? 

Why? 

2.  Locate  the  following  names  by  some  specific  fact  connected  with  each:  (a)  Worms; 

(6)  Theodosia;  (e)  Sadi  Carnot;  (d)  Erasmus;  (e)  Hildebrand. 

3.  Describe  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  give  the  effect  of  these  things 

upon  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

4.  (a)  What  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 

land *;Frince  of  Wales?" 
(b)  What  is  the  origin  of  "  Plantagenet,'*  and  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ?  • 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Poland,  Monte  Negro,  or  Turkey  connected 

with  Russia? 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  Papal  power. 

7.  Who  was  Martin  Luther  and  what  was  the  result  of  his  work? 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  Louis  Kossuth. 

9.  Name  the  present  President  of  France,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  President  of 

Brazil,  and  the  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  (Ii  your  memory  fails 
you  on  this,  state  anything  you  can  about  either  of  them.) 

10.  What  are  the  leading  questions  or  problems  confronting  the  government  of  the 
United  States?    In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  solution  of  these  problems? 

GEOGBAPHT. 

First  and  Second  Grad«. 

1.  ^W'ould  you  teach  local  geography  first,  or  would  you  begin  with  the  nation  or  the 

whole  earth  as  represented  by  the  globe?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  Show  how  botany  and  mineralogy  may  be  made  a  basis  for  the  study  of  geography. 

3.  Tell  how  to  make  a  product  map  of  the  country. 

4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  South  America,  locating  and  naming  the  principal  physical 

divisions. 

5.  Locate  upon  this  map  the  principal  products  and  occupation  of  the  people. 

6.  What  are  the  effects  of  climatic  extremes  upon  the  growth  of  civilization?    Give 

examples. 

7.  (a)  Name  five  rivers  of  the  United  States  noted  for  historic  events  connected  with 

their  shores,    (b)  Name  five  important  streams  that  are  not  especially  historic. 

8.  Locate  by  railroads  and  counties  the  State  institutions  of  Michigan? 

9.  It  is  said  that  at  the  poles  the  year  is  divided  into  two  periods,  six  months  day  and 

six  months  night;  also  that,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator,  the  days  and 
nights  are  twelve  hours  long  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Explain  these  contra- 
dictory statements. 

10.  Give  the  principal  export  of  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Calcutta,  Havana,  and 
Minneapolis. 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  Outline  a  lesson  on  rain  for  beginners  in  geography. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  to  a  class  of  beginners  the  definitions  of  the  following  terms: 

lake,  mountain,  river,  peninsula,  valley? 

3.  What  is  the  season  of  the  year  now  in  Buenos  Ay  res?    Give  reasons  for  your 

answer. 

4.  Name  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  the  largest  five  rivers  of  the  western  slope 

of  Michigan,  and  name  at  least  one  important  city  on  each. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  voyaging  down  the  Mississippi  river  from  Minneapolis  to  New 

Orleans;  mention  the  States,  cities,  and  other  points  of  interest  that  you  would 
pass. 

39 
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6.  Mention  the  articles  of  commerce  that  vour  boat  would  likely  take  on  at  the  import- 

ant places  alons  the  river  banks.  What  you  would  see  on  the  wharves,  and  what 
would  be  loadea  upon  other  boats  going  down  the  river? 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Pacific  States,  locating  the  principal  cities  and  indus- 

tries of  that  region.  * 

8.  Mention  the  points  and  facts  of  historical  interest  that  should  be  taught  in  con- 

nection witn  these  States. 

9.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  gold  producing  regions  of  the  world,  (6)  silver,  (c)  tin,  (d) 

copper,  (e)  wheat,  (/)  salt,  {g)  silk,  (h)  sugar,  (t)  codfish,  (J)  oysters? 

10.  Locate  and  tell  for  what  each  of  the  following  is  noted:    Venice,  Manchester f 
Seville,  Vicksburg,  Buena  Vista,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Faneuil  flail.  Liberty  Bell. 

Third  Grada,  ClaM  4. 

L  Outline  a  lesson  on  rain  for  beginners  in  geography. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  to  a  class  of  beginners  the  definitions  of  the  following  terms: 

lake,  mountain,  river,  peninsula,  vtJley? 

3.  What  is  the  season  of  the  year  now  in  Buenos  AyreA    Give  reasons  for  your 

answer^ 

4.  Name  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  the  largest  five  rivers  of  the  western  slope 

of  Michigan,  and  name  at  least  one  imjiortant  city  on  each. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  voyaging  down  the  Mississippi  river  from  Minneapolis  to  New 

Orleans.    Mention -the  states,  cities,  and  other  points  of  interest  that  you  would 
pass. 

6.  How  may  the  story  of  child  life  serve  to  teach  geography? 

7.  Name  five  gopd  books  for  children  to  read  in  connection  with  the  early  study  of 

geography. 

8.  Explain,  as  to  children,  what  is  meant  by  water-partings  and  drainage. 

9.  What  of  historic  or  literary  worth  is  associated  with  the  Hudson. 
10.  Explain  the  effect  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  our  forests. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Firtt  and  Second  Gradet. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  can  we  teach  the  principles  of  good  citizenship  in  our  schools? 

3.  How  does  the  United  States  obtain  the  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  govern- 

ment? 

4.  What  is  an  income  tax?    Has  the  United  States  such  a  tax? 

5.  What  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  appropriation  of  money  for  raising  and  main- 

taining armies?    Why  this  restriction? 

6.  Why  is  trial  by  jury  essential  to  individual  liberty? 

7.  How  are  State  senators  and  representatives  apportioned  among  the  people?    If  a 

county  is  entitled  to  two  or  more  representatives,  is  it  divided  up  into  districts? 
If  so,  by  what  authority? 

8.  Give  five  powers  of  the  State  Legislature  enumerated  by  the  Ck>nstitution. 

9.  What  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  coming  fall  election  in  Michigan?     When  will 

they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices? 

10.  In  what  authority  is  vested  the  power  to  call  out  the  militia?    When  only  can  this 
power  be  exercised? 

Third  Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  the  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  man^  members  in  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature?    How  is  the  number 

determined? 
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3.  Name  Miohi«ran'8  representativeB  in  the  United  States  Senate.    When  do  their 

terms  of  office  expire? 

4.  Give  the  manner  of  electing  United  States  Senators  in  Michigan.    Is  the  process 

the  same  in  all  the  States?    What  question  is  now  being  agitated  concerning  it? 

6.  How  would  you  teach  pupils  that  a  citizen  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  money  and  his 
privileges  for  the  public  good? 

6.  What  means  do  or  would  you  employ  to  teach  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

7.  Mention  three  measures  of  public  interest  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  send 

federal  troops  into  a  State  to  do  military  duty? 

9.  What  is  the  legislative  body  of  a  county?    Give  its  duties  and  powers. 
10.  Name  five  qualities  which  a  first-rate  citizen  should  possess. 

Third  Orade,  Claas  A. 

*  1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 
neaUiess  with  which  you  do  the  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  man^  members  in  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature?    How  is  the  number 

determued? 

3.  Name  Michigan's  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate.    When  do  their 

terms  of  office  expire? 

4.  Give  the  manner  of  electing  United  States  Senators  in  Michigan.    Is  the  process 

the  same  in  all  the  States?     What  question  is  now  being  agitated  concerning  it? 

5.  How  would  you  teach  pupils  that  a  citizen  may  have  to  saorifloe  his  money  and  his 

privileges  for  the  puolic  good? 

6.  What  means  do  or  would  you.  employ  to  teach  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

7.  Mention  three  measures  of  public  interest  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

8.  EiXplain,  as  to  a  class  of  young  pupils,  how  cheerful  obedience  to  proper  authority  is 

an  element  of  patriotism. 

9.  Show  how  our  flag  represents  the  growth  of  the  nation,  the  union  of  the  states,  etc. 
10.  Name  five  qualities  which  a  first-rate  citizen  should  possess. 

GBAMMAR. 

Fint  and  second  grades.     , 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  neatness  of  paper;  i.e.» 

arrangement  of   headings   and  sub-headlogs,  separation  and  classification  of 
answers. 

*'As  Surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 
In  sight  of  Selbourne's  loving  view, 
He  told  how  teal  and  loon  he  shot, 
And  how  the  eaglets  eggs  he  got, 
The  feats  on  pond  and  river  done,** 

2.  In  above  selection  name  subject  and  verb  of  principal  clause,  and  classify  the  sub- 

ordinate clauses. 

3.  Parse  italicised  words. 

4.  Illustrate  the  correct  use  of  plural  verb  with  two  eiugular  subjects  and  with  col- 

lective noun;  also  of  singular  verb  with  collective  noun. 

5.  (a)  Write  a  compound  complex  senteoce  containing  an  appositive  clause,    (b)  What 

mood  in  our  language  has  fewer  tenses  given  it  m  modern  usage  than  formerly? 

6.  Diagram  or  analyze: 

"  True  wit  is  like  a  precious  stone 
Dug  from  an  Indian  mine, 
Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one. 
To  out  as  well  as  shine.*' 
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7.  Write  sentences  showing  five  different  usee  of  the  infinitiye. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  followmg  topios: 

How  to  Correct  Common  Errors  of  Speech  among  Pupils. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

A  Typical  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Strikes. 

*  (Thirty  credits  oa  this  qneeUon,  marked  on  ability  to  constrnct  sood  stroiitf  KngHeh;  to  oapitaliae.  spell 

and  panotnate  oorreotly  J 

Thii^Grade,  Class  B. 

1.  One- tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  style  and  neatness  of 

pKBper;  i.  e^  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separation  and  classifica- 
tion of  answerp. 

2.  Name  the  nine  parts  of  speech  and  specify  the  properties  belonging  to  each. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  a  substantive  clause  used  as  subject,  as  object,  as  predi> 

oate  nominative,  and  in  apposition. 

4.  Analyze  or  diagram : 

(a)  To  fiy  from  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind. 

(b)  I  can  suck  comfort  from  an  examination  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 

5.  Write  the  following  sentence  four  times,  giving  only  a  different  position  each  time 

and  stating  exactly  what  each  sentence  means:     Only  he  mourned  for  his 
brother. 

6.  I^arse  every  word  in  the  ^sentence,  ''He  requested  that  they  choose  him  chairman." 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  expressions:  may  I  go  and  can  I  go;  ahatt  I  go  and  wiU  I 

go;  were  I  to  go  and  w<u  I  to  go. 

8.  Write  not  less  than  150,  nor  more  than  260  words,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

The  Kearsarge. 

Making  Soap. 

The  B^irst  Day  in  School. 

A  Typical  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 

(TUrty 'credits  on  this  qaeetion,  markid  on  abiUty  to  oonstroot  good,  strons  English;  to  oapitalias* 

spell,  and  pnnetnate  correctly.) 

«  Third  Grade,  Clasa  A. 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  ffoneral  style  and  neatness  of 

paper;  i.  e.,  arrangement  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  separation  and  classifi- 
cation of  answers. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  go,  lie  (to  recline),  sit,  send,  bring. 

3.  Give  the  word  or  phrase^that  fits  the  following  description: 

Personal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  masculine,  objective. 

Personal  pronoun,  first,  plural,  objective. 

Verb  go,  potential,  present  perfect,  plural. 

Verb  use,  indicative,  present  perfect,  progressive,  singular. 

Verb  ready  indicative,  present  perfect,  passive,  singular. 

4.  Analyze  or  diagram : 

(a)  To  fly  from  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind. 

(h)  1  can  suck  comfort  from  an  examination  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 

5.  Write  the  following  four  times,  giving  only  a  different  position  each  time  and  stat. 

ing  exactly  what  each  sentence  means:    Only  he  mourned  for  nis  brother. 

6.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  following: 

(a\  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree. 

{bS  That  used  as  a  pronoun. 

(c1  Fast  used  as  an  adjective. 

(a)  An  infinitive  used  as  object  of  a  prepoeitiou. 

(e)  A  noun  in  appositioD. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  expressions:  may  I  go  and  can  I  go;  ahcdl  I  go  and  will  I 

go ;  were  I  to  go  and  woe  I  to  go. 
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8.  Write  not  lees  than  150,  nor  more  than  250  words,  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 
The  Kearsarge. 
Making  Soap. 
The  First  Day  in  School. 
A  Tjrpical  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 

(Tbiiiy  oredlta  on  thia  qnestion,  marked  on  ability  to  constraot  good  Btrong  BogliBh;  to  oapitaliaa,  spell, 

and  pnnotnate  oorrectly.) 

OBTHOGBAPHY. 
Fintiand  Second  Grades. 

1.  In  the  following  words  select  the  roots,  point  out  the  prefix  or  suffix  of  each,  and 

state  how  it  modifies  the  words:  favorite  brazen,  co-education,  incontrovertible, 
engrafted. 

2.  Add  ing  to  each  of  the  following  words  and  give  the  rules  for  tne  spelling  of  the 

words  tiiUB  formed:   equal,  conceal,  travel,  permit,  skip,  change,  debate,  dye,  hie 

3.  Name  the  diacritical  marks  used  with  consonants.    Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

4.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  adverse,  cayenne,  confidant,  slough,  tableau,  path» 

envelope. 

5.  Give  two  useful  rules  for^articulation. 

6.  Write  short  sentences  containing  the  followinff  homonyms:   strait  and  straight; 

indite  and  indict;  knew,  new,  and  gnu;  idle,  idol,  and  idyl;  moat  and  mote. 

7.  Give  a  word  in  which  ou  is  a  diphthong  and  one  in  which  it  is  a  digraph. 

8.  Write  correctly  in  words  ^;  and  117.005. 
9  and  10.  Spell  list  of  words. 

Third  Grade,  Both  Glasses. 

1.  How  do  you  teach  the  elementary  sounds? 

2.  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  orthoepy?    What  are  the  three  elements  of  orthoepy? 

3.  Mark  the  following  words  diacritically:  algebra,  alderman,  caret,  cushion,  and. 

4.  Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following  words:  scalp,  gaunt,  share,  won,  quoit,  fuUltongue, 

hour,  move,  ruse. 

5.  Give  a  prefix  meaning  over;  one  meaning  cierou, 

6.  Form  derivative  words  using  the  suffixes  er,  or,  ed,  ful,  lees,  and  the  prefixes  un,  in, 

dia.    Give  the  meaning  of  your  words. 

7.  Is  the  diereeis  a  diacritical  or  a  rhetorical  mark?    Give  illustrations  as  to  its  use. 

8.  Give  abbreviations  to  the  following  words:    Virginia,  last  month,  professor,  manu- 

script, take  notice, 

9  and  10.  Spell  list  of  words. 

LIST  OF  W0BD8. 

AU  Grades. 

INoTB  TO  BXAXZHiB.— Please  instniet  applioants  to  benn  all  the  words  inSthis  list  with  a  lower  ease 
IsttiBr,  ezeept  thoee  that  should  always  begm  with  a  oapital.] 

1.  orevioe.  8.  critioaL  14.  recede.  20.  immoral. 

2.  beseech.  9.  pursue.  15.  celery.  21.  asylum. 

3.  serious.  10.  Vancouver.  16.  salary.  22.  temporal. 

4.  zealous.  11.  marveled.  27.  Santa  Claus.  23.  apparel. 

6.    Conneoticnt         12.    analyze.  18.    rigid.  24.    allurement. 

6.  physician.  13.    possessive  19.    catarrh.  25.    malign. 

7.  compelled. 

PENMANSHIP. 
All  Grades. 

Write  a  paragraph  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  words,  giving  suggestions  as  to  po^ 
of  pupil  and  slant  of  letters. 

<  Knowledge  of  sofa)set  to  ooont  10 %  and  penmanship  80)(. ) 
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Thixd  ande,  Class  B. 

1.  Your  Btanding  for  this  portion  of  the  ezamination  will  be  marked  from  1  to  10  on 

the  general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  (a)  What  kinds  of  food  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  muscular  tissue  and 

brain  tissue? 
(b)  Is  alcohol  a  food?    Give  reasons  for  your  statement. 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  digestion  and  breathing? 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  structure  of  the  lungs;  (&)Xmake  a  diagram  showing  the  relative 

position  of  heart  and  lungs. 

6.  What  change  does  the  food  undergo  after  leaving  the  etomach? 

7.  Describe  the  action  <ft  a  muscle  by  which  motion  is  produced. 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  cigaret  smoking. 
(&)  State  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  childhood. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  layers  of  membrane  that  compose  the  skin. 

(&)  In  Bcalds  or  burns,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  a  blister  is  formed,  and  why? 

10.  Name  all  the  parts  of  the  ear. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  the  ezamination  will  be  marked  from  1  to  10  on 

the  general  neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  Make  a  diagram  to  show  the  lesser  circulation. 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

4.  Qive  five  rules  concerning  the  care  of  the  eye. 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  structure  of  the  lungs;  (b)  make  a  diagram  showing  the  relative 

position  of  heart  and  lungs. 

6.  State  as  to  primary  pupils  the  injurious  effects  of  improper  positions  ac  desk  in 

writing  or  studying. 

7.  What  should  be  done  in  case  of  fainting? 

8.  (a)  Describe  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  cigaret  smoking. 
(b)  State  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  childhood. 

9.  (a)  Name  the  layers  of  membrane  that  compose  the  skin. 

(b)  In  scalds  and  burns,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  a  blister  is  formed,  and 
why? 

10.  Name  all  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

PHYSICS. 
First  Orad«. 

1.  Define  subs&nce,  cohesion,  force,  hydrostatics,  elasticity. 

2.  A  ball  thrown  directly  upward  returned  to  the  ground  in  8  seconds.    To  what 

height  did  it  rise  ? 

3.  Define  and  give  cause  of  echoes,  mirage,  evaporation,  lightning,  thunder. 

4.  Explain  the  principle  by  which  a  barometer  indicates  the  height  of  mountains. 

5.  Find  the  momentum  of  a  locomotive  weighing  twenty-five  tons  and  having  a  velocity 

of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

6.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  voltaic  arc,  and  state  the  practical  use  made  of  it. 

7.  Show  by  diagram  the  effect  of  a  concave  mirror  on  parallel  rays  of  light. 

8.  What  are  the  properties  of  air  ?    Of  what  gases  is  air  composed  ?    How  can  you 

prove  that  air  has  weight  ? 

9.  What  is  the  pressure  on  a  canal  lock  fourteen  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide,  when  the 

lock  is  full  of  water. 
10,  Describe  any  good  galvanic  battery.    Also  describe  an  induction  machine. 
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Second  Qrade, 

L  Why  is  a  clear  night  colder  than  a  cloudy  one  during  the  same  season f 

2.  Is  ivory  elastic?    Qive  proof  of  your  answer. 

3.  Explain  the  three  states  of  matter. 

4.  What  kind  of  a  lever  is  a  pair  of  scissors;  a  pair  of  tongs;  the  forearm  of  a  man? 

5.  Name  the  colors  of  the  primary  rainbow,  beginning  with  the  color  on  the  under  side 

of  the  arch. 

6.  Show  how  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  lighter  than  water. 

7.  Why  does  sprinkling  the  floor  with  water  r>ool  the  bIt^    What  causes  the  singing  of 

the  tea  kettle? 

8.  How  deep  is  a  well  if  it  takes  a  stone  four  seconds  to  reach  the  bottom?    Explain* 

9.  Give  directions  for  making  a  simple  form  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

10.  Explain  the  construction  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
centigrade  thermometer? 

BOTANY. 
Pint  Grade. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter? 

2.  Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  or  divisions  of  botany. 

3.  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  germination  of  a  seed;  to  plant  growth? 

4.  Mention  the  different  ways  in  which  plants  are  propagated  and  illustrate  each  by 

practical  example. 

5.  Of  what  does  the  fertilization  of  flowers  consist?    How  are  clover  blossoms  ferti- 

lized; squash  blossoms;  corn;  strawberries? 

6.  Mention  five  leguminous  plants,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  order. 

7.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  plants  used  for  food  by  man?    Illustrate  by  giving 

names  of  plants. 

8.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  inflorescence?    Qive  an  example  of  each  kind. 

9.  Contrast  the  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  com  plant  with  that  of  the  maple. 
10.  (a)  What  gives  the  green  color  to  plants  grown  in  the  sunlight? 

(6)  Why  are  plants  grown  in  dark  places  pale  and  sickly? 

(e)  What  gives  the  variegated  colors  found  in  the  leaves  of  many  deciduous  trees 
when  exposed  to  frosts? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
All  Ondee. 

1.  What  is  the  governing  body  of  the  State  University?    How  chosen? 

2.  Of  how  many  days  is  a  school  month  composed? 

3.  How  many  votes  at  a  district  meeting  are  required  to  change  a  school  house  site? 

4.  If  the  office  of  school  examiner  becomes  vacant,  how  may  the  vacancy  be  filled? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  one-mill  tax?    Under  what  circumstances  may  the  dog  tax  be 

used  for  school  puri>oees? 

6.  What  are  three  things  that  should  be  stated  in  a  teacher's  contract? 

7.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  the  school  house  is  in  proper  repair? 

8.  What  districts  may  establish  and  maintain  libraries? 

9.  Has  the  school  board  the  right  to  purchase  a  dictionary  without  a  vote  of  the 

district? 

10.  For  how  long  a  term  is  a  district  officer  chosen? 
40 
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(a)    The  two  ffreat  strikes  of  the  summer:  caose  of  each. 
(6)    The  relations  of  our  government  with  Samoa, 
(c)    The  relations  of  our  government  with  Nicaragua. 
id)    The  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Tariff  Schedules. 

President  Camot. 

^*  Lezow  Investii^ation**  and  Boss  Croker. 

Ellis  Trial  in  Michigan. 

Status  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

Army  of  the  Commonweal. 
(j)    Edwin  B.  Winans. 

(Twenty  credito.) 

Thiid  Grade,  CIah  B. 

1.  Describe  three  events  in  the  history  of  the  colonies  that  show  the  growth  of  a  desire 

for  self-government. 

2.  What  had  the  geography  of  the  country  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 

Indian  war? 

3.  Name  five  prominent  characters  connected  with  early  Michigan  history,  and  give 

the  event  or  events  with  which  each  was  connected. 

4.  When  the  second  war  with  England  broke  out  who  was  President?    What  party 

was  in  power?    What  was  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  country,  and  what  had 
the  party  policy  to  do  with  it? 

5.  What  was  the  principle  of  **  Squatter  Sovereignty  *'  ?    When  was  it  first  advanced, 

by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose? 

6.  Show  carefully  how  Lincoln's  election  was  a  reason  for  secession.    What  blame  is 

to  be  attached  to  the  South  for  slavery  or  for  the  war? 

7.  Mention  the  t^ro  great  strikes  of  this  summer,  and  state  the  cause  of  each. 

8.  Why  was  Congress  assembled  in*  special  session  during  1893,  and  what  was  done? 

9.  State  briefly  in  what  connection  the  followixig  names  are  found  in  United  States 

history:    Lieut.  Morris,  John  Randolph,  Nathaniel  Greene,  **  General "  Coxey, 
and  Raphael  Semmes. 

10.  Give  five  of  the  most  important  dates  in  our  history  since  1850.    Give  events  aasoci- 
i^d  with  the  dates. 

Third  Grade,  Claie  A. 

1.  Name  five  characters  of  the  Revolutionary  period  whose  lives  are  most  interesting 

to  boys. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  two  women  connected  with  our  early  history,  and  state  their  con- 

nection with  it. 

3.  What  had  the  geography  of  the  country  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  French 

and  Indian  war? 

4.  When  the  second  war  with  England  broke  out  who  was  President?    What  party  was 

in  power?    What  was  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  country,  and  what  had  the 
party  policy  to  do  with  it? 

5.  Mention  the  two  great  strikes  of  the  summer,  and  state  the  cause  of  each. 

6.  Name  five  prominent  characters  connected  with  early  Michigan  history,  and  give 

the  event  or  events  with  which  each  was  connected. 

7.  State  briefiy  in  what  connection  the  following  names  are  found  in  United  States 

history:    Lieut.  Morris,  John  Randolph,  Nathaniel  Greene,  '*  General "  Cozey, 
Raphael  Semmes. 

8.  Give  five  of  the  most  important  dates  in  our  history  since  1850.    Give  events  asso- 

ciated with  the  dates. 

9.  Give,  as  to  a  class  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  story  of  Nathan  Hale  or  Ethan  Allen  at 

Ticonderoga. 

(Twenty  eredite. ) 
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GENERAL  HISTORY. 

First  Grade. 

1.  What  nations  of  the  old  world  have  this  year  come  into  very  prominent  notice? 

Why? 

2.  Looate  the  following  names  by  some  specific  fact  connected  with  each:  (a)  Worms; 

(6)  Theodosia;  (e)  Sadi  Carnot;  (d)  Erasmus;  (e)  Uildebrand. 

3.  Describe  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  give  the  effect  of  these  things 

upon  the  civilization  of  the  people. 

4.  (a)  What  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 

land "Prince  of  Wales?" 
(b)  What  is  the  origin  of  "  Plantagenet,"  and  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ?  • 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Poland,  Monte  Negro,  or  Turkey  connected 

with  Russia? 

6.  Give  a  brief  accx>unt  of  the  rise  of  Papal  power. 

7.  Who  was  Martin  Luther  and  what  was  the  result  of  his  work? 

8.  Tell  what  you  can  of  Louis  Kossuth. 

9.  Name  the  present  President  of  France,  Prime  Minister  of  Enffland,  President  of 

Brazil,  and  the  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  (If  your  memory  fails 
you  on  this,  state  anything  you  can  about  either  of  them.) 

10.  What  are  the  leading  questions  or  problems  confronting  the  government  of  the 
United  States?    In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  solution  of  these^problems? 

« 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First  and  Second  Grad^. 

1.  ^Vould  you  teach  local  geography  first,  or  would  you  begin  with  the  nation  or  the 

whole  earth  as  represented  by  the  globe?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  Show  how  botany  and  mineralogy  may  be  made  a  basis  for  the  study  of  geography. 

3.  Tell  how  to  make  a  product  map  of  the  country. 

4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  South  America,  locating  and  naming  the  principal  physical 

divisions. 

5.  Locate  upon  this  map  the  principal  products  and  occupation  of  the  people. 

6.  What  are  the  effects  of  climatic  extremes  u|K>n  the  growth  of  civilization?    Give 

examples. 

7.  (a)  Name  five  rivers  of  the  United  States  noted  for  historic  events  connected  with 

their  shores.    (6)  Name  five  important  streams  that  are  not  especially  historic. 

8.  Locate  by  railroads  and  counties  the  State  institutions  of  Michigan? 

9.  It  is  said  that  at  the  poles  the  year  is  divided  into  two  periods,  six  months  day  and 

six  months  night;  also  that,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator,  the  days  and 
nights  are  twelve  hours  long  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Explain  these  contra- 
dictory statements. 

10.  Give  the  principal  export  of  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Calcutta,  Havana,  and 
Minneapolis. 

Third  Grade.  ClaM  B. 

1.  Outline  a  lesson  on  rain  for  beginners  in  geography. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  to  a  class  of  beginners  the  definitions  of  the  following  terms: 

lake,  mountain,  river,  peninsula,  valley? 

3.  What  is  the  season  of  the  year  now  in  Buenos  Ayres?    Give  reasons  for  your 

answer. 

4.  Name  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  the  largest  five  rivers  of  the  western  slope 

of  Michigan,  and  name  at  least  one  important  city  on  each. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  voyaging  down  the  Mississippi  river  from  Minneapolis  to  New 

Orleans;  mention  the  States,  cities,  and  other  points  of  interest  that  you  would 
pass. 
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6.  Mention  the  articleB  of  commerce  that  Tour  boat  would  likely  take  on  at  the  import- 

ant placee  alone  the  river  banks.  Wnat  you  would  see  on  the  wharves,  and  what 
would  be  loaded  upon  other  boats  going  down  the  river? 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Pacific  States,  locating  the  principal  cities  and  indus- 

toies  of  that  region.  ' 

8.  Mention  the  points  and  facts  of  historical  interest  that  should  be  taught  in  con- 

nection with  these  States. 

9.  (a)  What  are  the  chief  gold  producing  regions  of  the  world,  (6)  silver,  (e)  tin,  (d) 

copper,  (a)  wheat,  (/)  salt,  (g)  silk,  (h)  sugar,  (t)  codfish,  (j)  oysters? 

10.  Locate  and  tell  for  what  each  of  the  following  is  noted:    Venice,  Manchester t 
Seville,  Vicksburg,  Buena  Vista,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Faneuil  Hall,  Liberty  Bell. 

Third  Qnde.  Class  A. 

1.  Outline  a  lesson  on  rain  for  beginners  in  g^graphy. 

2.  How  would  you  teach  to  a  class  of  beginners  the  definitions  of  the  following  terms: 

lake,  mountain,  river,  peninsula,  vfdley? 

3.  What  is  the  season  of  the  year  now  in  Buenos  Ajreft    Give  reasons  for  your 

answer. 

4.  Name  in  their  order  from  south  to  north  the  largest  five  rivers  of  the  western  slope 

of  Michigan,  and  name  at  least  one  important  city  on  each. 

5.  Imagine  yourself  voyaging  down  the  Mississippi  river  from  Minneapolis  to  New 

Orleans.    Mention. the  states,  cities,  and  other  points  of  interest  that  you  would 
pass. 

6.  How  may  the  story  of  child  life  serve  to  teach  geography? 

7.  Name  five  g09d  books  for  children  to  read  in  connection  with  the  early  study  of 

geography. 

8.  Explain,  as  to  children,  what  is  meant  by  water-partings  and  drainage. 

9.  What  of  historic  or  literary  worth  is  associated  with  the  Hudson. 
10.  Explain  the  effect  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  our  forests. 

CIVIL  GOVEBNMKNT. 

First  and  Second  QndsB, 

1.  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  your  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  can  we  teach  the  principles  of  good  citizenship  in  our  schools? 

3.  How  does  the  United  States  obtain  the  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  govern- 

ment? 

4.  What  is  an  income  tax?    Has  the  United  States  such  a  tax? 

6.  What  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  appropriation  of  money  for  raising  and  main- 
taining armies?    Why  this  restriction? 

6.  Why  is  trial  by  jury  essential  to  individual  liberty? 

7.  How  are  State  senators  and  representatives  apportioned  among  the  people?    If  a 

county  is  entitled  to  two  or  more  representatives,  is  it  divided  up  into  districts? 
If  BO,  by  what  authority? 

8.  Give  five  powers  of  the  State  Liegislature  enumerated  by  the  Constitution. 

9.  What  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  coming  fall  election  in  Michigan?     When  will 

they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices? 

10.  In  what  authority  is  vested  the  power  to  call  out  the  militia?    When  only  can  this 
power  be  exercised? 

Third  Grade.  Class  B. 

1.  Tour  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 

neatness  with  which  you  do  the  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  man^  members  in  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature?    How  is  the  number 

determined? 
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3.  Name  MiohUran's  representatives  in  the  United.  States  Senate.    When  do  their 

terms  of  office  expire? 

4.  Qive  the  manner  of  electing  United  States  Senators  in  Michigan.    Is  the  process 

the  same  in  all  the  Stat€»?    What  question  is  now  being  agitated  concerning  it? 

6.  How  would  you  teach  pupils  that  a  citizen  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  money  and  his 
privileges  for  the  public  good? 

6.  What  means  do  or  would  you  employ  to  teach  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

7.  Mention  three  measures  of  public  interest  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  has  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  send 

federal  troops  into  a  State  to  do  military  duty? 

9.  What  is  the  legislative  body  of  a  county?    Give  its  duties  and  powers. 
10.  Name  five  qualities  which  a  first-rate  citizen  should  possess. 

Third  Grade,  Class  A. 

'  L  Your  standing  for  this  portion  of  your  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general 
neatness  with  which  you  do  the  work  on  this  topic. 

2.  How  man^  members  in  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature?    How  is  the  number 

determined? 

3.  Name  Michigan's  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate.    When  do  their 

terms  of  office  expire? 

4.  Qive  the  manner  of  electing  United  States  Senators  in  Michigan.    Is  the  i>rocee8 

the  same  in  all  the  States?     What  question  is  now  being  agitated  concerning  it? 

5.  How  would  you  teach  pupils  that  a  citizen  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  money  and  his 

privileges  for  the  public  good? 

€u  What  means  do  or  would  you.  employ  to  teach  patriotism  to  your  pupils? 

7.  Mention  three  measures  of  public  interest  passed  by  the  present  Congress. 

8.  Explain,  as  to  a  class  of  young  pupils,  how  cheerful  obedience  to  proper  authority  is 

an  element  of  patriotism. 

9.  Show  how  our  flag  represents  the  growth  of  the  nation,  the  union  of  the  states,  etc. 
10.  Name  five  qualities  which  a  first-rate  citizen  should  possess. 

GBAMMAR. 

Fint  and  seoond  grades.     , 

1.  One-tenth  of  this  examination  will  be  marked  on  the  general  neatness  of  paper;  i.e., 

arrangement  of   headings   and  sub-headings,  separation  and  classification  of 
answers. 

*'As  Surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 
In  sight  of  Selbourne^s  loving  view, 
He  told  how  teal  and  loon  he  shot, 
And  how  the  eagle's  eggs  he  got, 
The  feats  on  pond  and  river  Sone.^^ 

2.  In  above  selection  name  subject  and  verb  of  principal  clause,  and  classify  the  sub- 

ordinate clauses. 

3.  Parse  italicised  words. 

4.  Illustrate  the  correct  use  of  plural  verb  with  two  singular  subjects  and  with  col- 

lective noun;  also  of  singular  verb  with  collective  noun. 

5.  (a)  Write  a  compound  complex  sentence  containing  an  appositlve  clause.    (&)  What 

mood  in  our  language  has  fewer  tenses  given  it  in  modern  usage  than  formerly? 

6.  Diagram  or  analyze: 

"  True  wit  is  like  a  precious  stone 
Dug  from  an  Indian  mine, 
Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one. 
To  cut  as  well  as  shine.'' 
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L    PINGREE,  MAYOR,  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    Maroh  20, 1891.) 
BoABD  OF  Education — Membkb  bx-Offioio— MAYOB^-CqifsnTirriONAL.  Law. 

Act  May  23,  1893,  which  makes  the  mayor  of  Detroit  a  member  ex  officio  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  gives  him  certain  veto  powers  thereover,  does  not  contravene 
Const,  art  11,  §  1;  art  13,  §§  4,  5;  art.  15,  §§  13,  U,— which  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  system,  the  creation  of  school  districts,  and  the  election 
of  school  inspectors. 

Appeal  from  circuit  court,  Wajrne  county,  in  chancery;  George  S.  Hosmer,  Judffe. 

Bill  in  equity  by  Hazen  8.  Pingree,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  to  enjoin  the 
Board  of  EJduoation  of  said  dty  from  paying  out  money  or  incurring  debt  or  liability 
in  pursuance  of  any  resolution  or  proceeding  of  the  board.  From  a  decree  sustaining 
a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  complainant  appeals.    Reversed. 

John  B.  Corliss,  for  appellant.    W.  E.  Baubie,  for  appellee. 

Long,  J.  The  act  relative  to  free  schools  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was  amended  in  1893 
by  adding  a  section  thereto,  to  stand  as  section  26,  as  follows:  ''Every  resolution 
or  proceeding  of  the  said  Board  of  Education,  whereby  any  liability  or  debt  may  be 
created,  or  originating  the  disposal  or  expenditure  of  property  or  money,  shall,  before 
it  takes  effect,  be  presented  by  the  secretary  of  said  board  to  the  mayor  of  said  city  of 
Detroit.  If  the  mayor  approve  thereof,  he  shall  thereon  write  his  approval  with  the 
date  thereof  and  sign  the  same,  and  thereupon  such  resolution  or  proceeding  shall  go 
into  effect;  and  such  as  he  shall  not  so  approve  and  sign,  he  shall  return  to  Uie  bo«ird 
with  his  objection  thereto  in  writing  under  cover,  sealed  and  addressed  to  said 
board.  If  the  mayor  shall  neglect  to  approve,  as  aforesaid,  any  resolution  or  proceed- 
ing, or  return  the  same  as  aforesaid,  with  his  objections  within  five  davs  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him  by  the  secretary  as  before  provided,  the  same  shall 
go  into  effect.  •Upon  the  return,  as  aforesaid,  of  any  proceeding,  the  board  receiving 
such  matter  with  the  objections  of  the  mayor,  shall  proceed  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  same  was  passed  and  adopted;  and  if,  after  such  reconsideration,  two- thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  said  boaid  shall  agree  b]^  ayss  and  nays  which  shall  be 
entered  of  record,  to  pass  or  adopt  the  same,  it  shall  go  into  effect.  The  secretary  shall, 
at  the  time  of  presenting  any  resolution  or  proceeding  to  the  mayor,  make  a  certificate 
in  which  he  shall  specify  the  day  on  which  the  same  was  so  presented,  and  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  reported  to  the  said  board  and  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  said 
board."  The  Board  of  Education,  entirely  disregarding  this  provision  of  the  statute, 
allowed  large  sums  of  money,  and  directed  warrants  therefor  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  other  employee  of  the  district  for  payment  of  accounts  against  the  district,  directed 
contracts  to  be  entered  into  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  directed  a  site  to  be  pur- 
chased for  a  school  building.  The  attention  of  the  board  was  called  to  this  provision 
of  the  statute,  and  its  secretary  was  directed  not  to  present  these  matters  to  the  mayor 
for  his  approval.  The  mayor  thereafter  filed  his  oill  in  the  Wayne  circuit  court,  in 
chancery,  praying  that  an  injunction  issue  to  restrain  the  board,  its  officers  and  agents, 
from  paying  out  moneys  or  entering  into  conttaots  or  agreements  whereby  any  debt  or 
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liability  might  be  created  in  pursuance  of  any  resolution  or  proceeding  of  the  board. 
Demurrer  was  interposed  and  sustained,  and  the  bill  dismissed.  Complainant  appeals. 
The  sole  contention  is  that  this  amendment  is  unconstitutional. 

By  Act  No.  233,  Local  Acts  1869,  the  mayor  was  made  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  but  given  no  vote  thereon.  This  act  provided  for  two  inspectors  from 
each  ward.  The  act  was  amended  by  Act  No.  314,  Local  Act  1881,  limiting  the  number 
of  inspectors  to  12,  to  be  elected  at  large.  It  was  again  amended  by  Act  No.  310,  Local 
Acts  1889,  providing  for  inspectors  from  each  ward.  This  continued  in  force,  and  the 
mayor  continued  to  be  a  member  ex  officio,  with  no  power  to  vote  thereon,  until  the 
amendment  of  1893  was  passed.  During  this  time  the  school  district  continued  to  be, 
and  still  is,  coextensive  with  the  city.  Section  4,  art.  13,  of  the  constitution  provides: 
"  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  ^rears  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  pro- 
vide for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  with- 
out charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  everv  school  district  in  the 
State,  and  all  instructions  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  Buslish  languu^e." 
Section  5  of  that  article  also  provides:  "  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain 
such  school,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of 
the  primary  school  f una  and  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  fbr  the  support  of  schoola" 
Section  1,  art.  11,  provides:  '*  There  shall  be  elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  in  each  organized  township  *  ^  *  one  township  clerk  who  shall  be  ex  ofacio 
echool  inspector,  *  *  *  one  school  inspector,*'  etc.  iLrtiole  15,  §  13,  provides.  *'The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  cities  and  villages, 
and  shall  restrict  their  powers  of  taxation,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  ana 
loaning  their  credit"  Section  14  of  the  same  article  provides:  **  Judicial  officers  of 
cities  and  villages  shall  be  elected,  and  all  other  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct.*'  So  far  as  affecting  the 
question  under  consideration,  these  are  the  only  provisions  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
contended  by  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  three  things  are  especially  provided  for 
by  these  provisions  of  the  constitution;  to  wit,  the  school  inspector,  the  school  district, 
and  the  school  system,  and  that  any  educational  system  which  undertakes  to  ignore 
them,  supersede  them,  or  disregard  them,  is  unconstitutional.  As  we  understand  it, 
counsel  means  by  this  contention  that  no  one  but  school  inspectors  can  have  a  place  on 
the  board,  (except  township  clerks,  who  are  made  members  by  tihe  constitution);  that 
the'  school  system  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  State;  and  that  the  school  districts 
must  be  kept  as  separate  and  distinct  entities  from  other  municipal  corporations 
organized  for  other  loc^l  purposes.  It  is  apparent  that  the  legislature  has  not  so  oon- 
etrued  these  constitutional  provisions;  for,  in  many  particulars,  these  principles  have 
been  departed  from  by  numerous  acts.  Bv  Act  No.  344,  Local  Laws  1871,  relative  to 
free  schools  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  mayor  of  that  city  was  made  a  trustee 
and  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Under  Uiis  act,  being  a  trustee,  he 
was  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  board.  By  section  11  of  that  act  the  office 
of  school  inspector  was  abolished.  The  act  was  amended  by  Act  No.  381,  Local  Acts 
1885;  and  by  the  amendment  the  president  of  the  board  was  given  the  veto  power.  By 
Act  No.  380,  Local  Acts  1889,  the  mayor  of  Alpena  is  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  trustees  elected  constitute  the  board,  and,  by  express  provision 
of  the  statute,  succeed  to  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
school  inspectors  of  the  city.  Other  instances  could  be  cited  >vhere  the  legislature  has 
provided  that  the  mayor  should  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  acts  of  the  legislature  which,  in  a  measure,  have  given  a  different 
interpretation  to  these  provisions  of  the  constitution  than  that  'contended  for. 
Uniformity  of  districts  has  not  been  kept  up;  graded  schools  have  been  established; 
boundaries  of  districts  chanjzed  and  fixed  by  the  legislature;  and  the  qualifications  of 
electors  at  school  meetings  fixed,  limiting  the  classes  entitled  to  vote,  and  providing 
exceptional  methods  of  electing  officers.  These  acts  have  been  upheld  by  this  court. 
Stuart  V.  School  Dist.,  30  Mich.  69;  Mudge  v.  Jones.  59  Mich.  165,  26  N.  W.  325;  Belles 
V.  Burr,  76  Mich.  1.  43  N.  W.  24;  Perrizo  v.  Kesler,  93  Mich.  280,  53  N.  W.  391;  Kewee- 
naw Ass'n  V.  School  Dist.  No,  1,  (Mich.)  57  N.  W.  404.  In  Perrizo  v.  Keeler,  supra,  it 
was  said:  *'  The  constitution  of  1850  left  to  the  legislature,  as  did  the  preceding  con- 
stitution, the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  schools,  restricting  the  legislature 
only  by  providing  that  a  school  shall  be  kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three 
months  In  each  year,  and  that  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language.**  This  was  no  new  rule  of  interpretation  of  these  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  Belles  v.  Burr,  supra.  These  cases  were  cited,  reviewed,  and  affirmed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hooker  in  Keweenaw  A  S8*n  v.  School  Dist.  No.  1,  supra.  It  is  apparent 
that,  with  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  Perrizo  v.  Kesler,  supra,  the  whole  primary 
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school  syBtem  was  confided  to  the  legislature  by  the  constitution.  Undoubtedly,  the 
legislature  believed  that,  with  this  veto  power  resting  in  the  mayor,  a  better  and  more 
economical  administration  of  the  officers  of  the  schools  of  Detroit  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  for  this  court  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  that  regard.  It  was 
within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  mayor  ez-officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  give  him  the  veto  power.  The  decree  of  the  court  below  must 
be  reversed,  and  the  demurrer  overruled.  Defendants  will  have  twenty  days  to  answer 
the  bill.  The  court  below  will  be  directed  to  issue  the  injunction  prayed,  restraining 
the  board  from  acting,  except  within  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  amendatory  act 
of  18d3,  until  the  furuier  orqer  of  the  court.    The  other  justices  concurred. 


II.  CENTRAL  SCHOOD-SUPPIiY  HOUSE  v.  SCHOOL  DIST.  NO.  3  OP  TOWN- 
SHIP OP  MONTAGUE. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    March  20, 1891.) 

Schools  and  School  Districts— Contracts. 

Under  How.  St.  §  5047,  authorizing  the  directors  of  a  school  district  to  call  special 
meetings  and  requiring  any  director  to  call  such  meeting  on  petition  of  not  less  than 
five  legal  voters  of  the  district,  a  meeting  to  ratify  a  purchase  of  school  supplies  is 
illegal  and  of  no  effect,  if  no  petition  was  presented  to  a  member  of  the  board. 

Error  to  circuit  court,  Muskegon  county;  Albert  Dickerman,  Judge. 

Action  of  the  Central  School-Supply  House  against  school  district  No.  3,  of  the  town* 
ship  of  Montague.  There  was  juagment  for  defendant  and  plaintiff  brings  errpr. 
Affirmed. 

Brown  &  Lovelace,  for  appellant.    Nelson  De  Long,  for  appellee. 

Graivt,  J.  Plaintiff  brought  suit  upon  a  school-district  order,  si^ed  by  the  moder- 
ator and  director,  for  $42.60,  for  Yaggy's  Geographical  Chart.  The  order,  at  the  time 
it  was  given,  was  void,  because  it  was  issued  without  a  vote  of  the  district.  How.  St. 
§  5073,  par.  6.  Plaintiff  qlaims  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  district 
was  called  and  held  for  the  express  purpose  at  ratifying  the  purchase,  and  that  the 
purchase  was  ratified  by  a  majority  vote.  No  entry  of  such  meeting  is  found  in  the 
township  records.  The  board  may  call  special  meetings,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
member  to  call  such  meeting  at  the  written  request  of  not  less  than  five  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  district.  A  notice  of  some  kind  was  posted,  pursuant  to  which  certain 
residents  of  the  district  assembled.  The  reason  given  by  the  director  for  not  keeping 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  is  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  legal  meeting,  and  under- 
stood it  to  be  called  merely  for  conference.  Assuming  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  could  be  proven  by  parol,  the  fatal  objection  to  plaintiff's  case  is  that  it  failed 
to  show  that  a  petition  was  signed  by  five  legal  voters  of  the  district  and  presented  to 
a  member  of  the  board.  The  director  who  signed  the  notice  testified  that  no  such  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  him,  and  that  he  never  saw  it.  The  person  who  circulated  it 
testified  that  he  did  not  present  it  to  the  director,  and  did  not  know  what  became  of  it. 
The  burden  of  proof  was  upon  plaintiff  to  establish  a  legal  meeting.  To  do  this,  two 
things  were  necessary:  (1)  A  legal  petition;  (2)  a  legal  notice.  The  witnesses  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  contents  of  this  notice;  but,  if  it  were  established  that  a  legal  notice 
was  posted,  this  would  not  be  proof  that  a  legal  petition  was  presented.  Plaintiff 
sought  to  establish  this  fact  by  evidence  of  a  conversation  between  the  director  and 
another,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  director  admitted  the  reception  of  the  petition. 
This  was  not  competent  evidence  against  the  defendant.  It  would  have  been  admissi- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  impeachment,  if  the  proper  foundation  had  been  laid.  The 
direction  of  a^  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  correct,  and  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 
The  other  justices  concurred. 
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III.    RICHTER  V.  CORDES  et  al. 
(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    May  18, 1894.) 
SoHOOLS — Organization — ^Evioencs — ^Fo^oibiiE  Entry. 

1.  On  an  iaeue  whether  a  school  waa  a  parochial  or  district  school,  it  appeared  that 
the  Catholic  Church  owned  the  land  on  which  the  schoolhouse  stood;  that  the  Catholic 
faith  was  taught  in  the  school  without  objection,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  being 
entirely  of  that  faith;  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  church  contributed  to  the  teachers' 
salary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  such  school  received  its  share  of  the 
school  fund;  that  district  meetings  were  annually  held,  and  teachers  hired  and  paid  by 
the  school  board,  and  the  business  of  the  school  conducted  after  the  usual  manner  of 
school  districts.    Held,  that  it  was  a  district  school. 

2.  Where  persons  obtain  possession  of  land  without  usincp  force,  their  retention  of 
possession  by  using  force  against  force  in  an  attempt  to  eject,  does  not  make  them 
guilty  of  forcible  entry. 

Error  to  circuit  court,  Kent  county;  William  E.  Orove,  Judge. 

Action  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer  by  Henry  Joseph  Richter  against  Frederick  W. 
Cordes  and  others.  There  was  judgment  for  defendants  and  plaintiff  brings  error. 
Affirmed. 

The  plaintiff  is  bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  includes  the 
township  of  Alpine,  and  defendants  are  the  officers  of  school  district  No.  11  of  said 
township,  and  also  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  complaint  and  war> 
rant  charge  both  forcible  entry  and  detainer.  The  building  in  controversy  is  situated 
upon  a  piece  of  land  described  as  containing  two  acres.  It  states  that  the  lower  por- 
tion of  said  building  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house  by  one  Aloysius  Batsche, 
that  the  upper  floor  is  used  as  a  school  room,  and  that  the  defendants,  on  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1892,  entered  upon  said  upper  floor  of  said  building  with  force,  while  the 
same  was  lawfully  in  the  possession  of  said  Henry  Joseph  Richter,  and  that  they  unlaw- 
fully held  the  same  by  force  and  against  his  rights.  Plaintiff  introduced  a  deed  from 
Casper  H.  Bergess  to  plaintiff,  dated  May  7, 1^;  and  under  this  he  holds  the  record 
title  to  the  land  on  which  the  school  house  is  situated.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  state,  in 
their  brief  that  the  land  was  conveyed  by  one  Eberhardt  Cordes,  in  1869,  to  one  Peter 
Hennaert,  then  the  administrator  of  theaioceseof  Detroit,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  bish- 
opric; that  the  congregation,  which  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  proceeded  to 
erect  on  this  land  a  church  edifice  and  a  schoolhouse,  the  latter  being  the  building  in 
question;  that  the  building  was  erected  by  the  entire  congreiration  through  subscrip- 
tions, entertainments,  and  other  means.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants  state  in  their 
brief  that  in  1869  the  district  had  one  school  site  and  an  old  schoolhouse;  that  they 
ooncluded  to  build  a  new  school  house;  that  Eberhardt  Cordes  agreed  to  furnish  the 
site  to  the  district;  that  the  district  proceeded  to  raise  funds,  partly  by  subscription 
and  partly  by  taxes,  for  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse;  that  the  deed  was  not  made 
until  the  schoolhouse  was  nearly,  if  not  <^uite«  completed;  that  Mr.  Cordes  proposed  to 
deed  it  to  the  district;  that  the  bishop  objected,  ana  demanded  that  the  title  be  placed  in 
him,  which  was  finally  done.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  sustain  the  statements  of 
either  counsel.  The  early  history  of  this  school  and  of  the  school  district  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  record;  the  record  goes  no  farther  back  in  its  history  than  about  seven 
years.  It  is,  however,  established  that  this  is  a  regularly  organized  district;  that  it  has 
received  its  share  of  the  school  fund  and  has  raised  money  by  taxation  to  support  the 
school.  Batsche,  prior  to  September,  1892,  had  been  employed  for  some  seven  years  as 
its  teacher.  He,  with  his  family,  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  the  upper 
part  being  devoted  exclusively  to  school  purposes.  The  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  were  taught  in  the  school  without  objection.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
being  entirely  of  that  faith,  appear  to  have  desired  this  to  be  done.  District  meet- 
ings were  annually  held,  officers  chosen,  and  teachers  hired  and  paid  by  the  school 
board.  Several  contracts,  in  the  usual  form,  made  with  Mr.  Batsche,  were  introduced 
in  evidence;  but  for  two  years  prior  to  the  trouble,  he  appears  to  have  continued  with- 
out any  formal  contract  of  hiring.  Scholars  were  admitted  from  outside  the  district 
who  paid  tuition,  those  within  the  district,  whose  parents  were  able,  also  paid,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  church  apP^Br  to  have  contributed  towards  the  teacher's  salary.  At  ihe 
close  of  the  school  in  1892,  Batsche,  as  usual,  remained  in  possession  of  the  dwelling 
part  of  the  building,  and  had  the  keys  of  the  school  room.  The  board  became  dissatis- 
fied with  Mr.  Batsche  as  a  teacher,  determined  not  to  hire  him,  and  advertised  for 
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aDotber  teacher.  The  priest,  Fr.  Schmidt,  who  bad  recently  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  church  and  pariah,  objected  to  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Batsche.  Attempts  were 
made  to  reconcile  their  differences,  which  proved  unavailing.  Fr.  Schmidt  appears  to 
have  claimed  that  the  building  belonged  to  the  church;  that  it  was  a  parochial,  and  not 
a  public  district,  school;  and  Mr.  Batsche  then  attomes  to  the  plaintiff.  It  is  evident 
that  Fr.  Schmidt  intended  to  retain  the  possession  and  control  of  the  school,  so  as  to 
establish  Mr.  Batsche  there  as  teacher.  On  August  31st,  which  was  Thursday,  the 
defendants  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  found  the  doors  open,  walked  in  without  any  oppo- 
sition, and  took  possession  of  the  school  room.  No  one  was  present  at  that  time  except 
Mrs.  Batsche,  who  made  no  objection.  Defendants  then  placed  a  padlock  on  the  door, 
and  went  away.  Thev  returned  the  next  morning,  and  found  that  the  door  had  been 
locked  during  the  night.  They  testify  that  they  found  a  window  leading  into  the  hall 
open,  held  up  by  a  stick  of  wood;  that  they  entered,  and,  with  a  wire,  unlocked  the 
school  room  door  and  the  outside  door,  and  took  possession,  which  possession  they  held 
up  to  the  time  this  suit  was  brought.  One  August  Brechting  came  in  a  short  time, 
and,  claiming  to  be  acting  in  behalf  of  plaintiff,  attempted  to  force  bis  way  into  the 
school  room  by  breaking  down  the  door.  In  this  he  was  prevented  by  defendant 
Cordes.  From  that  time  until  the  following  Sunday,  one  of  the  defendants  remained 
in  possession  of  the  school  room  day  and  night.  On  Sunday  Fr.  Schmidt  obtained  the 
presence  of  two  deputy  sheriffs,  and,  after  the  services  in  the  church  were  over,  marched 
with  some  of  the  church  trustees,  the  children,  and  the  congregation,  to  the  school- 
house.  He  entered  without  opposition.  The  storm-house  door  hcul  been  removed  into 
the  hall.  The  school  room  door  was  unlocked.  The  children  were  seated,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  their  names,  with  a  view  to  organize  a  school.  He  then  ordered  the 
door  belonging  to  the  storm-house  to  be  taken  down  stairs,  and  hung  in  its  proper 
place.  He  took  hold  of  the  door  for  that  purpose,  and  defendant  Cordes  also  tooK  hold 
of  it,  telling  him  to  leave  it  there.  This  caused  some  disturbance,  and  the  officers 
interfered  to  keep  order.  The  door  was  then  taken  down  stairs.  Fr.  Schmidt  then 
caused  the  padlock  to  be  taken  off  with  a  hatchet,  and  ordered  every  one  to  leave  the 
room,  so  that  it  could  be  locked  up.  The  defendants  refused  to  go.  He  then  with- 
drew, locked  the  door,  leaving  the  defendants  in  possession,  and  shortly  after  ioslituted 
this  suit.  As  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  Batsche  held  possession  for  the 
plaintiff  or  for  the  school  district,  the  records  of  the  school  district  were  introduced  in 
evidence,  showing  how  the  business  had  been  conducted,  the  employment  of  teachers, 
repairs  upon  and  taking  care  of  the  building.  These  records  and  this  evidence  show 
that  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner  of  school  districts.  We  have 
stated  sufficient  of  the  facts  to  present  the  questions  raised. 

Francis  H.  Stace  (Uhl  &  Crane,  of  counsel),  for  appellant.  Woloott  &  Ward  (George 
P.  Wanty,  of  counsel),  for  appellees. 

Grant,  J.  (after  stating  the  facts).  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that 
evidence  establishes  beyond  controversy  that  the  title  to  the  property  was  in  him;  that 
this  was  a  parochial  school  and  always  had  been;  that  even  if  it  were  not  a  parochial 
school,  Batoche*s  relations  to  the  district  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year; 
that  he  was  in  the  lawful  possession;  that  he  was  ejected  by  force;  and  requested  the 
oourt  to  direct  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that 
they  were  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  schoolhouse;  that  Batsche  could  not  attorn  to 
the  plaintiff  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  that  possession;  that  they  were  a  regularly  organ- 
ized school  district;  that  as  such  they  obtained  the  public  funds  to  support  the  school; 
that  they  hired  teachers,  paid  the  expenses;  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  no  poseession 
or  right  of  possession  by  the  fact  that  the  church  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
school,  or  that  religious  exercises  were  held  in  it:  and  deny  that  they  obtained  posses- 
sion by  force.  The  court,  under  a  full  and  fair  charge,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  there  was  such  force  used  in  obtaining  possession  as  to  constitute  a  forcible 
entry,  and  whether  the  possession  of  Batsche  was  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff  or  of 
the  defendants.  Upon  this  latter  question  the  charge  to  the  jury  is  as  follows:  "  The 
question  whether  the  defendants  had  a  right  to  the  possession,  depends  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  premises  on  and  prior  to  the  day  of  the  entry,  and  this  will  depend  upon 
the  relation  the  witness  Aloysius  Batsche  held  to  the  parties  in  this  controversy.  If 
he  was  there  as  a  teacher  of  the  district  school,  in  the  employment  of  the  school  board, 
his  possession  was  that  of  the  board;  and  the  verdict  in  this  case  in  that  event,  if  you 
should  so  find  should  be,  *  Not  guilty.*  If  he  was  there  as  the  teacher  of  the  parochial 
school,  under  the  authority  of  tne  bishop,  he  was  there  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
defendants  would  not  have  a  right  to  put  him  out  by  force.  Tou  should,  then,  first 
determine  whether  he  was  there  as  the  teacher  of  a  district  school,  by  considering  this 
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• 
question,  under  employment  of  the  school  board,  or  as  the  teacher  of  a  parochial  school 
under  employment  by  authority  of  the  church  or  of  the  bishop.  If  you  find  that  he 
was  there  in  the  former  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  teacher  of  a  district  school  under 
employment  of  the  sdhool  board,  you  need  go  no  further  in  your  inquiry,  but  render  a 
verdict  of  '  Not  g^uilty.'  If,  however,  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  he  was  there  in 
the  latter  capacity,  namely,  as  a  teacher  of  a  parochial  school  under  the  authority  of 
the  bishop,  then  you  will  determine  from  the  evidence  whether  the  defendants  expelled 
Mr.  Batsohe  or  kept  him  out  by  such  force  as  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace: 
and  in  that  case  if  such  force  was  used,  vour  verdict  should  be  *  Guilty.'  If  vou  snould 
find  that  force  was  not  used,  even  though  you  should  find  that  Batsohe  was  there  in  the 
character  of  a  parochial  teacher,  if  you  find  such  force  was  not  used,  then  your  verdict 
should  be  *  Not  guilty.' "  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  district  was 
in  possession  of  the  schoolhouse.  Any  other  conclusion  would  lead  to  holding  that  the 
bishop  and  the  priest  were  guilty  of  receiving  public  funds  in  an  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional manner.  Counsel  for  plaintiff,  in  their  brief,  say:  **  The  evidence  discloses  an 
unprecedented  condition  of  affairs  in  that  locality.  These  people,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  share  of  the  public  money,  kept  up  the  district  organization, 
and  for  part  of  each  year  made  contracts  with  the  teacher  in  the  usual  form,  the  school 
being  kept  up  in  the  plaintiff's  building  without  any  agreement  of  any  kind.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  not  give  the  district  officers  any  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
building  or  to  any  part  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  actions  of  the  school- 
district  officers  were  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  in  relation  to  appropriating  public  money  for  sectarian  schools;  but  the  district 
officers  cannot  by  their  own  violation  of  law,  obtain  any  rights  by  reason  of  such 
violation.  This  is  elementary."  We  do  not  think  Uiis  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  undisputed  facts  in  the  oase.  It  is  more  just  to  the  church  authorities 
to  hold  that  they  recognized  the  validity  of  the  school  district  and  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  public  school,  especially  inasmuch  as  they  were  permitted 
without  objection  to  have  their  children  taught  in  the  school  in  the  religious  faitli  to 
which  they  were  attached.  It  would  be  a  reproach  upon  their  honor  and  good  citizen- 
ship to  hold  that  for  years  they  had  been  obtaining,  under  false  and  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations, public  moneys  for  sectarian  purposes.  Batsche's  possession  was  the  poaaee- 
sion  of  the  district,  and  he  could  not  legally  turn  that  possession  over  to  the  pariah 

Sriest  or  the  bishop.  The  title  to  the  land  or  the  building  is  not  here  involved.  The 
efendants  obtained  possession  without  using  force  against  any  person.  If  they 
retained  possession  by  using  force  against  force  in  the  attempt  to  eject  them,  this  did 
not  change  the  character  of  their  entering  or  make  that  forcible  which  was  before 
peacable.  No  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed  in  entering,  nor  was  it  obtained  by 
threats  or  violence.  There  was,  therefore,  under  the  decisions  of  this  court,  no  forcible 
entry.  Harrington  v.  Scott,  1  Mich.  17;  Davis  v.  IngersoU,  2  Doug.  (Mich.)  372;  Lati- 
mer  v.  Woodward,  Id.  368;  Seitz  v.  Miles,  16  Mich.  466;  Shaw  v.  Hoffman,  25  Mich.  162; 
Marsh  v.  Bristol,  65  Mich.  386, 32  N.  W.  6i5.  Under  the  decision  in  Seitz  v.  Miles,  the 
sole  question  is  one  of  forcible  entry.  A  regularly  organized  and  existing  school  district 
was  and  long  had  been,  in  the  possession  of  the  schoolhouse.  This  possesion  was,  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  recognized  and  acceded  to  by  the  church  authorities.    The  district 


could  be  ousted  therefrom  only  by  a  proper  and  legal  process  after  a  proper  and  legal 
notice.    The  judgment  is  affirmed.    The  other  justices  ooncu 


concurred. 


IV.    VAN  WERT  v.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO,  8  OF  TOWNSHIP  OP  ADAMS 

(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.    May  18,  1894.) 

School  Districts— Acttions  Against— Claim  of  Director. 

How.  St.  §  507.3,  subd.  7,  providing  that  school  director  shall  keep  account  of  hia 
eznenses  incurred,  to  be  audited  by  the  moderator  and  assessor  and,  on  their  written 
oraer,  paid  out  of  any  money  provided  therefor,  does  not  make  such  audit  conclusive  on 
the  director,  nor  forbid  him,  when  his  account  is  disputed,  to  sue  the  district  thereon 
in  assumpsit;  since  school  districts  are  suable  (Id.  §  5039),  and,  the  claim  being  unliqui- 
dated, mandamus  to  the  officers  could  not  issue. 

Error  to  circuit  court,  Hillsdale  county;  Victor  H.  Lane,  Judge. 
Assumpsit  by  W.  J.  Van  Wert  against  school  district  No.  8  of  the  township  of  Adams. 
Judgment  for  defendant.    Plaintm  brings  error.    Reversed. 
Vf.J,  Sampson  and  Guy  M.  Chester,  for  appellant.    Bailey  &  Janes,  for  appellee. 
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HooK£B,  J.  The  plaintiff  was  director  of  the  defendant  sohool  district,  and  had  a 
disputed  claim  afi^ainst  such  district.  In  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  the  recovery  of  such 
claim,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  rendered  by  direction  of  the  court,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  action  would  not  li^  The  charge  indicates  that  the  moderator  and 
assessor  of  the  district  were  willing  to  audit  a  portion  of  the  account,  but  were  unwil- 
ling to  allow  another  portion,  and  declined  to  pass  upon  the  claim.  The  court  thought 
mandamus,  and  not  assumpsit,  the  proper  remedy.  The  evidence  clearly  showed  a  ais- 
puted  claim.  How.  St.  §  5073,  subd.  7,  provides  that "  the  director  shall  keep  an  accur- 
ate account  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  him  as  director,  and  such  account  shall  be 
audited  by  the  moderator  and  assessor,  and,  on  their  written  order,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  provided  for  that  purpose."  Had  this  account  been  audited  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  by  the  moderator  and  assessor,  the  amount  would  have  become  a 
liquidated  demand,  and,  under  innumerable  decisions,  assumpsit  would  not  lie  against 
the  district.  The  remedy  would  be  by  mandamus,  to  compel  the  necessary  action  to 
cause  it  to  be  paid.  The  same  can  be  said  of  a  claim  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  judg- 
ment. If  it  were  liquidated,  it  could  not  be  collected  by  execution,  but  only  by  official 
action,  which  mandamus  alone  can  compel.  People  v.  Supervisors  of  Macomb  Co.,  3 
Mich.  478;  Township  of  Dayton  v.  Rounds,  27  Mich.  82;  Just  v.  Township  of  Wise,  42 
Mich.  573, 4  N.  W.  298;  People  v.  Board  of  Auditors,  13  Mich.  233:  Marathon  v.  Oregon, 
8  Mich.  378;  McArthur  v.  l&wnship  of  Duncan,  34  Mich.  27;  McBride  v.  City  of  Grand 
Rapids,  47  Mich.  236,  10  N.  W.  353.  But  it  was  not  a  liquidated  demand,  and  the 
defendant's  contention  must  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  the  determination  of  the 
moderator  and  assessor  is  final,  and  that  this  claim  can  be  liquidated  in  no  other  way 
than  by  them.  School  districts,  like  townships  and  counties,  are  subdivisions  of  the 
State;  and,  under  many  authorities,  these  are  not  subject  to  action  unless  permitted 
by  statute.  But  How.  St.  §  5089,  gives  them  the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Is  this 
provision  limited  b^  the  statute  providing  that  the  moderator  and  assessor  shall  audit 
the  claims  of  the  director?  The  school  law  does  not  in  terms  provide  for  the  auditing 
of  bills  affainst  the  distriot,  either  by  the  board  or  any  officer.  It  does,  however,  author- 
ize such  Board  to  make  necessary  (Contracts,  and  authorizes  payment  by  the  board;  and 
the  director  draws  and  si^ns,  the  moderator  countersigns,  and  the  assessor  pays  orders 
for  sums  due  from  the  district.  Plainly,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  sohool  board  will 
pass  upon — ^i.  e.  audit — the  claims  for  which  they  draw  orders.  In  the  case  of  the 
director  the  law  recognizes  the  impropriety  of  his  acting  upon  his  own  claim;  hence  the 
provision  that  it  shaU  be  audited  by  the  other  members  of  the  school  board,  and  that 
the  moderator  shall  draw  the  order.  Stookwetl  v.  White  Liake,  22  Mich.  341;  Kennedy 
V.  Glee,  25  Mich.  83.  We  think  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  action  of  the  modera- 
tor and  assessor  should  be  final  upon  such  claims,  and  that  the  action  of  the  whole 
board  upon  other  claims  should  not  be.  The  director  might  submit  to  such  action  and, 
under  several  authorities,  might  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be  bound  thereby.  Perry  v. 
Cheboygan,  55  Mich.  250, 21  N.  W.  333:  Davey  v.  City  of  Big  Rapids,  85  Mich.  57,  48 
N.  W.  178.  The  case  of  Wilkinson  v.  liong  Rapids  Tp.,  74  Mich.  63,  41  N.  W.  861,  is 
analogous  to  the  present  case.  During  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  the  board  of 
health  emploved  a  physician  at  public  expense.  In  assumpsit  brought  by  the  physi- 
cian against  the  township,  it  was  shown  that  the  township  board  had  allowed  $25  upon 
his  claim.  The  court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  reasonable  worth  of  his  services, 
and  that,  by  receiving  the  order  for  $25,  he  was  not  precluded  from  suing  for  the  bal- 
ance, as  he  did  not  accept  it  in  full  payment.  It  was  further  said:  '*  The  decision  of 
the  township  board,  unlike  that  of  tne  board  of  supervisors,  is  not  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  claimant  or  the  courta'*  By  How.  St.  §  y46,  it  is  provided  that  "  the  town- 
ship board  shall  meet  annually  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  township 
meeting  to  be  held  in  such  township,  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  and  settling  all  claims 
against  the  township;  and  they  shall  state  on  each  account  the  amount  allowed  by 
them;  and  the  amounts  allowed  by  them  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  order  of 
the  board,  signed  by  their  clerk,  and  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.** 
Here  is  a  statute  expressly  providing,  not  only  that  the  board  shall  audit,  but  that  they 
ehall  settle  all  claims  against  the  township;  yet,  as  shown,  it  has  been  held  that  adverse 
action  by  the  board  does  not  preclude  the  recovery  of  the  reasonable  value  of  services, 
lawfully  contracted,  in  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  the  township. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 


REPORT   OP   PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sib; — ^In  compliance  with  law  and  with  your  reqnest,  I  hereby  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  brief  report  of  the  work  of  th&  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  academic  year  189o-4. 

The  University  is  a  part  of  the  pnblic  educational  system  of  the  State. 
It  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the  work  that  is  begun  in  the  public 
schools,  by  furnishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal  education  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  (including  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining 
engineering),  and  for  thorough  professional   study  of    medicine,  law, 

Sharmacy,  and  dentistry.  Througn  the  aid  received  from  the  United 
tates  and  from  the  State,  it  offers  its  privileges  without  charge  for  tuition 
to  all  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  A  matricula- 
tion fee  and  a  moderate  annual  incidental  fee  are  asked.  These  fees  are 
smaller  for  residents  of  Michi^n  than  for  those  of  other  States. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  so  commended  itself  that  only  one  other 
university  in  America  has  as  many  students  as  are  gathered  here;  the 
number  last  year  was  2,669,  of  whom  1,407  were  from  Michigan.  On 
account  of  the  financial  stringency  in  the  country,  the  attendance  was 
smaller  by  119  last  year  than  in  the  previous  year.  Forty-five  of  our 
states  and  territories  and  nineteen  foreign  states  and  provinces  were  repre- 
sented in  our  body  of  students.  The  number  of  women  was  652.  The 
total  attendance  by  departments  was  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Scienoe,  and  the  Arts 1,427 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 382 

Department  of  Law 607 

Department  of  Pharmacy GO 

Homeopathic  Medical  College 27 

College  of  Dental  Surgery , 185 

2,688 
Deduct  for  names  counted  more  than  once 29 

2,659 

The  number  of  persons  who  graduated  in  June  from  all  departments 
was  691,  a  larger  number  than  was  graduated  from  any  other  American 
University. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  giving  instruction  was  161. 
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The  work  o^  the  graduate  school  has  been  receiving  more  attention  than 
formerly.  There  were  117  graduate  students  at  work.  Their  presence  is 
regarded  as  most  helpful  in  lending  inspiration  to  the  other  students. 

Heretofore,  more  hours  of  work  were  required  for  graduation  in  the 
other  courses  than  in  the  classical.  This  was  because  more  work  was 
required  for  preparation  for  admission  to  the  classical  course  than  to  the 
others;  but  hereafter  the  requirements  of  time  are  to  be  the  same  for  all 
courses.  The  faculty  are,  in  connection  with  the  high  school  teachers, 
carefully  considering  the  requirements  for  admission,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  education  in  this  State. 

A  summer  school  was  organized  last  July,  with  the  aim  of  accommodat- 
ing teachers  who  desired  to  pursue  special  studies  for  a  time.  The  results 
were  satisfactory,  considering  that  the  notice  of  the  establishment  of  the 
school  was  issued  late.  Eighty-eight  persons  were  in  attendance.  The 
school  will  be  continued  next  summer. 

Several  of  the  professors  have  responded  to  the  call  for  University 
Extension  Lectures  in  various  cities  of  the  State. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  now  has  a  pretty 
vigorous  requirement  for  admission,  and  which  prescribes  a  four  years' 
course  for  graduation,  had  an  increased  attendance.  The  hospital  con- 
nected with  this  department  has  been  overcrowded,  having  cared  for  1,502 
patients.  The  homeopathic  hospital  had  297  patients.  The  average  cost  to 
these  1,799  patients  was  about  eight  dollars  each.  Many  of  them,  who  were 
helpless  and  a  charge  upon  the  counties,  were  restored  to  productive 
activity.  A  School  for  Nurses,  carried  on  by  the  Medical  Department, 
graduated  a  class  of  ten. 

The  Law  School  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
extend  the  course  for  graduation  to  three  years.  A  Practice  Court  has 
been  established,  which  trains  the  students  in  all  the  technicalities  of 
actual  work  in  court 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  College  has  been  much  embarrassed  by 
uopposition  caused  by  unfounded  fears  of  some  of  the  profession  that 
•changes  were  to  be  introduced  inimical  to  homeopathy.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  opposition  will  not  continue. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  Dental  College  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  usual  success. 

The  library  now  has  92,228  bound  volumes,  16,337  pamphlets,  and  1,000 
maps.  It  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enriched  during  the  year  by 
three  legacies;  one  of  $10,000  by  C.  H.  Buhl  of  Detroit,  for  the  law  library; 
-one  of  $10,000  by  Miss  Jean  L.  Coyl  for  the  general  library,  in  memory  of 
her  brother.  Col.  W.  W.  Coyl;  and  one  of  $20,000  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Ford  for 
the  general  library. 

The  museum  has  also  received  important  additions  by  the  gifts  of 
generous  benefactors. 

The  large  Columbian  organ,  which  was  in  use  at  the  World's  Fair,  has 
;also  been  placed  by  the  University  Musical  Society  in  our  large  hall. 
Many  friends  of  the  University  have  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  the 
otjgan. 

The  gymnasium  was  carried  far  towards  completion  during  the  past 
year,  and  is  to  be  occupied  some  time  in  November.  The  sum  contributed 
towards  the  erection  of  this  building  was  $48,800.  Of  this  Mr.  Joshua  W. 
Waterman  of  Detroit  gave  $20,000. 
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Dunne  the  snmmer  the  appliances  for  heatings:  the  buildings  on  the 
campus,  nave  been  entirely  reconstructed,  at  an  expense  of  about  $46,000; 
and  a  new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  museum,  at  an  expense  of  $4,7o0. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  University  is  constantly  pressing  the 
regents  with  the  hara  problem  of  meeting  its  wants  with  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  They  however  lean  with  confidence  on  the  people  of  the 
State,  who  have  thus  far  cared  for  the  institution,  and  strive  to  make  the 
work  of  the  University  more  and  more  useful  to  the  State. 

Yoiirs  respectfully, 

JAMES    B.    ANGELL. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Term  EzpiiM. 

Hon.  Roger  W.  Butterfield,  Grand  Rapids, Dec.  31, 1895. 

Hon«  Charles  Hebard,  Pequaming, "  1895. 

Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Detroft, "  1897. 

Hon.  William  J.  Cocker,  Adrian, "  1897. 

Hon.  Peter  N.  Cook,  Corunna,.. "  1899. 

Hon.  Henry  Howard,  Port  Huron, "  1899. 

Hon.  Herman  Kiefer,  Detroit, "  1901. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Alpena, "  1901. 

James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  and  Steward. 
Harrison  Soule,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  (Office 
at  Lansing.) 

BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

Hon.  James  McMillan,  Detroit. 

*Hon.  Lyman  D.  Norris,  Grand  Rapids. 

Hon.  George  A.  Oady,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  FACULTIES  AND  OTHER  OFPICERS.T 

PEBMAKENT    APPOINTMENTS  AND   APPOINTMENTS  FOB  TEBMS   LONGER  THAN 

ONE  TEAB. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President,  South  University  avenue. 

Oorydon  L.  Ford,  M.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
64  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Ohemical  Laboratory, 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  60 
South  Inralls  street 

Rev.  Martin  L.  D*Ooge,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  77  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Charles  E.  Greene,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  37 
East  William  street 


tTlM  namflB  of  ProfeMon  (inoladioff  librarian),  Junior  profeflsoTB.  aMiatant  vnjfmaon  (inolndinir 
«ap«rint«ndant  of  shops),  and  otbar  olfioen.  ara  plaoad  in  thair  appropnata  diTiaioos,  aooordinc  to  tarm 
•of  appointmaot  and  lancth  of  oontinnooa  aarrioa  with  praaant  rank. 
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Jonathan  Taft,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Pracidce 
of  Oral  Pathology  and  Surgery,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  19  North  University  avenue. 

William  H.  Pettee,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Economio  Geology, 
and  MiningEngineering,  52  Thompson  street. 

John  A.  Watling,  D.  D.  S.,  Prof essor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Den- 
tistry, 121  North  Huron  street,  Ypsilanti. 

Joseph  B.  Steere,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  South  Ypsilanti  road. 

Edward  L.  Walter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature, 93  South  State  street. 

Isaac  N.  Demmon,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Bhetoric,  76  Wash- 
tenaw avenue. 

William  H.  Dorrance,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and 
Dental  Metallurgy,  42  South  Ingalls  street. 

Albert  H.  Pattengill,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek,  9  Monroe  street. 

Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  32 
Packard  street. 

William  J.  Herdman,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  PK>fessor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and 
Electrotherapeutics,  48  East  Huron  street. 

Wooster  W.  Beman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  61  East  Eingsley 
street. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Phvsio- 
logical  Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  15  South  State  street. 

Henry  L.  Obetz,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Dean  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  20  West  High  street,  Detroit 

*  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  American  History  and  Con- 
stitutional Law,  76  South  State  street. 

Charles  S.  Denison,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Stereotomy,  and  Drawing,  23  South  Division  street 

Daniel  A.  MacLachlan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
and  Psedology  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  14  South  State  street 

Henry  S.  Carhart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  the 
Pl^sical  Laboratory,  7  Monroe  street. 

Levi  T.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law,  34  Campau  Building, 
Detroit 

Raymond  C.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Librarian,  15  Church  street. 

t  Volney  M.  Spalding,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Henry  0.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance, 
11  Monroe  street. 

Calvin  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, 76  Hill  street. 

Heneage  Gibbes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  16  Forest  avenue. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  74  Washtenaw  avenue. 

Richard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History,  40  South  Ingalls  street 

Bradley  M.  Thompson,  M.  S.,  LL.B.,  Jay  Professor  of  Law,  25  East 
University  avenue. 

Albert  A.  Stanley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Music,  19  South  Ingalls  street 

John  Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  15  Forest  avenue. 

*  ProfeMor  Goolej  baa  leave  of  abaenoe,  kmt  daliTera  a  brief  oonrae  of  laotuzee  on  the  law  of  inteiatata 
commeroe  to  advance  atndenta  In  the  department  of  law. 
t  Absent  on  leave. 
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Francis  W.  Eelsey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 94  South  State  street. 

Jerome  G.  Enowlton,  A.  B.,  Marshall  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Law,  77  East  Huron  street. 

Uharles  S.  Mack,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  Secretary  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Faculty,  17  South  State  street. 

Charles  B.  Nancrede,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  4  Comwell  place. 

Flemming  Carrow«  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Ophthalmology  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
51  East  Huron  street. 

Otis  C.  Johnson,  Ph.  C,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  52 
South  Thayer  street. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  and 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry,  90  South  State  street. 

James  N.  Martin,  Ph.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  16  North  State 
street. 

Nelville  S.  HofF,  D.  D.  8.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and 
Dental  Mechanism,  79  South  State  street. 

George  Dock,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clmicnl  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  24 
East  Jefferson  street. 

John  W.  Champlin,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law.    Grand  Bapids, 

^Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

Joseph  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Geodesy  and  Surveying,  51  South 
Ingalls  street. 

Asaph  Hall,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory,  Observatory. 

Israel  C.  Bussell,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Geology,  3  VoUand  street. 

Warren  P.  Lombard,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histol- 
ogy, 86  South  State  street. 

Floyd  B.  Mechem,  Tappan  Professor  of  Law,  3  Wilmot  street 

Jacob  E.  Beighard,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology,  12|  Nor  t 
Thayer  street. 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  88 
Hill  street 

James  A.  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  44  Madison 
street 

Alexis  C.  Angell,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  49  Watson  street, 
Detroit 

Otto  Eirchner,  Professor  of  law,  37  East  Warren  avenue,  Detroit. 

John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Latin,  47  South  Division 
street 

Fredrick  G.  Novy,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  26^  Lawrence  street 

George  Hempl,  Ph.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  English,  67  Washtenaw 
avenue. 

Edward  D.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  Junior  Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lurgical Chemistry,  108  Hill  street 

*  Absent  on  leuve. 
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Fred  M.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Janior  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance,  17  Church  street. 

Paul  B.  DePont,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Bc^gis- 
trar  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  23  East  Jener- 
«on  street. 

Clarence  G.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Shops  in  Engineering 
Laboratory,  20  South  University  ayenne. 

Joseph  H.  Drake,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  23  North 
University  avenue. 

Fred  Is.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bhetoric,  1  College 
street 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  61  Washte- 
naw  avenue. 

Alexander  Ziwet,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  14  South 
State  street. 

George  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  S.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 
14  Soutn  University  avenue. 

George  A.  Hench,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  9  Monroe 
street. 

Frank  C.  Wagner,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  43j^  South  Twelfth  street 

Gotthelf  C.  Biuber,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology,  24  East 
Ann  street. 

Alviso  B.  Stevens,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  13  Oakland 
avenue. 

George  EL  Mead,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  56  South 
University  avenue. 

William  A.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  21  South 
State  street. 

Joseph  L.  Markley,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  60  Thompson 
street. 

Moritz  Levi,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  48  South  Twelfth  street 

Fred  Morley,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing, 
91  East  University  avenue. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  9  Lawrence  street. 

Joseph  H.  Vance,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  charge  of  the  Law 
Ijibrary,  Ann  Arbor  town. 

Joseph  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Hospitals,  8  Cornwell  place.  ^ 

Hamilton  Beeve,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  44  East  University  avenue 

NON-BBSIDBNT  LECTUBBBSJON  BPBCIA.L  TOPICS  FOB  18Bt-94. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Samuel  Maxwell,  Lecturer  on  Code  Pleading,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

James  L.  High,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Injunctions  and  Beceivers,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

John  B.  Clayberff,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law,  Helena,  Montana. 

Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Insurance,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  H.  Lothrop,  Ph.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  143  Fort  street 
west,  Detroit. 
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William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  ou  the  History  of  Common 
Law,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  H.  Swan,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law,  664  Woodward 
avenue,  Detroit. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  FOB  1898-M. 

Arthur  R.  Cushny,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sargery,  23  South 
Division  Street. 

Maurice  P.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  30  East  Jefferson  street. 

Eugene  B.  Eggleston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  30  East  Jefferson  street, 

Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany,  51  East  Liberty  street. 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  American 
History,  60  East  Huron  street. 

William  P.  Breakey,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology,  54  East  Huron 
street. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Toxicology  in  its  Legal 
Belations  in  the  Department  of  Law,  15  South  State  street. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Railroad  Problem  in  the 
Department  of  Law,  11  Monroe  street. 

^Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional 
Law  and  Constitutional  History  in  the  Department  of  Law. 

Bichard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
in  the  Department  of  Law,  40  South  Ingalls  street. 

George  O.  Higley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry,  106  East 
University  avenue. 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  41  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Jonathan  A.  C.  Hildner,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German,  59^  South  Division 
street 

Simon  M.  Yutzy,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Osteology,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  9 
South  In  galls  street. 

Elias  F.  JohDson,  B.  S.,  LL.  M.,  Instructor  in  Law,  31  North  University 
avenue. 

David  M.  Lichty,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry,  50  Thompson 
street 

John  O.  Beed,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  47  South  University 
avenue. 

Benjamin  P.  Bonrland,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French,  27  South  Division 
street. 

John  B.  Effinger,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  French,  132  Hill  street. 

Martin  L.  Belser,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  72  Forest  avenue. 

Julius  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ph.  C,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  and 
Botany,  21  North  Ingalls  street. 

Lorenzo  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  47  South  University 
avenue. 

Herbert  F.  DeCou,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  51  South  Thayer  street* 

^AbM&t  oo  leave. 
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Ernst  H.  Mensel,  A.  M.,  InBtmctor  in  German,  28  Monroe  street. 

Lawrence  A.  McLoutb,  A.  B.,  Instmctor  in  Grerman,  10  North  State 
street. 

Earle  W.  Dow,  A.  B.,  Instractor  in  History,  10  North  State  street. 

Pomeroy  Ladue,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  19  North  Division 
etref^t. 

Eugene  Leser,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  French,  11  South  Division  street 

George  E.  Dawson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English,  39  Forest  avenue, 

Moses  Gomberg,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  69  South 
University  avenue. 

Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and 
Drawing,  58  East  University  avenue. 

Karl  E.  Guthe,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  27  North  Division  street 

Tobias  DiekhofiF,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German,  87  East  Washington 
street, 

George  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  61  Washtenaw 
avenue. 

Marsbal  S.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History,  60  East  Huron  street. 

William  F.  Edwards,  B.  S.,  Instructor  and  Accountant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory,  48  East  University  avenue. 

William  Blair,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Electrotherapeutics,  43  East 
Catherine  street 

Sidney  D.  Townley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Observatory. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Morphology,  21  Monroe 
street 

Louis  P.  Hall,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Dentistry,  132  Hill  street. 

Max  Winkler,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German,  41  Thompson  street. 

Henry  A.  Sanders,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  37  Forest  avenue. 

Clarence  L.  Meader,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  5L  South  Thayer  street 

James  G.  Lynds,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics  and  GynsBcology  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  21  South  State  street. 

Alice  L.  Hunt,  Assistant  in  Drawing,  16  South  Thayer  street. 

Fred  P.  Jordan,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library  in  charge  of 
Catalogue,  9  Olivia  place. 

Cyrenus  G.  Darling,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Oral  Pathology  in  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  38  East  University  avenue. 

Earnest  A.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  28  South  Main  street 

Archibald  L.  Muirhead,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  35 
South  Division  street 

Eugene  H.  Robertson,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  11 
North  State  street 

Byron  A.  Finney,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library  in  charge  of 
Circulation,  74  East  Huron  street 

Charles  T.  McClintock,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Hygiene,  9 
South  Ingalls  street 

Aldred  S.  Warthin,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  42  East  Liberty  street 

Anderson  H.  Hopkins,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  the  General  Library,  70  Hill 
atreet 
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Charles  H.  Cooley,  A.  B.,  AssistaDt  in  Political  Economy,  76  South 
State  street 

Frank  H.  Dixon,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy,  10  North  State 
^street. 

Augustas  W.  Beed,  M.  D.,  House  Surgeon  in  the  University  Hospital, 
University  Hospital. 

Perry  ]Briggs,  Ph.  C,  Pharmacist  in  the  University  Hospital,  22  North 


Ingalls  street. 
Willii 


'illiam  L.  B.  Dunn,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
IM  South  State  street. 

Orton  H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  34  South 
State  street 

George  F.  Suker,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Medicine  and  Surgery,  61  East  Washington  street. 

Allison  W.  Haidle,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  114 
South  State  street 

William  A.  Kickland,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  30 
Mavnard  street 

«ieanne  C.  Solis,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  20  South  Ingalls  street. 

Bichara  Fischer,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  17  South 
Division  street 

John  W.  Dwyer,  LL.  M.,  Quizmaster  in  the  Department  of  Law,  60 
East  Kingsley  street. 

Francis  L.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  the  Theorv  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Meaicine 
and  Surgery,  82  Hill  street. 

William  O.  Sauermann,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Surgery  and  Clinical  Ophthalmology  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  29  North  University  avenue. 

William  A.  MacGugan,  M.  D ,  Demonstrator  of  Nervous  Diseases  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  108  East  Huron  street 

David  L.  DavoU,  Jr.,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  12  Oeddes 
avenue. 

Perry  F.  Trowbridge,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis,  16 
Observatory  street 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy,  87  East  Washington 
street 

Harriet  L,  Merrow,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Botany,  46  East  Ann  street. 

Herbert  S.  Jennings,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Vertebrate  Morphology,  34 
East  Liberty  street. 

George  Boberts,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Histology,  22  Geddes  avenue. 

John  B.  Johnson,  Pb.  B.,  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Morphology,  96 
East  Washington  street 

Louis  A.  Stranss,  B.  L.,  Assistant  in  English,  47  South  Division  street. 

Harry  W.  Hall.  M.  D.,  Assistant  House  Surgeon  in  the  University 
Horoital,  University  Hospital. 

Will  H.  YanDeman,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  in  Operative  and  Clinical 
Dentistry,  47  East  Liberty  street. 

Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  Quizmaster  in  the  Department  of  Law,  28 
South  State  street 
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John  A.  Lenfestey,  M.  D.,  House  Sargeon  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
Homeopathic  Hospital. 

FranK  Bich,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
Otology,  and  Paadology  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  53  Packara 
street. 

Francis  L.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  Homeopathic  Medical 
College. 

Nora  M.  Dakin^  M.  D.,  Assistant  t^  the  Professor  of  Gynsdcology  and 
Obstetrics  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  23  North  Main  street. 

FOREMEN  IN  THE   £N6IN£BRIN(}  LABOBATOBT. 

Robert  A.  Winslow,  Foundry,  32  Wall  street. 
John  M.  Smoots,  Iron  Boom,  66  East  University  avenue. 
Horace  T.  PurEeld,  Wood  Room,  36  South  Twelfth  street. 
Thomas  Orr,  Forge  Shop,  981  Jefferson  avenue,  Detroit. 

TRBASUEIER'S    REPORT. 

BECEIPT8. 

MiflcellaneouB  sources,  special  accounts 910  14 

From  State  Treasurer,  account  special  appropriations 6,000  00 

'*         •*             "               '*         current  expenses 302,183  91 

•*     miscellaneous  sources 137,610  96       $445,806  01 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1. 1893 13,284  56 

From    special    funds,    legislative    appropriations,    and 

earninKS 19,463  59 

From  general  fund  account _ .  368,325  52 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30. 1894 44,731  34        445.806  01 

OBNEBAL  FUND. 
RECEIPT  TO  THE  OENERALi  FUND. 

Prom  State  Treasurer,  account  1-20  mill  tax 28,250  00 

1-6  mill  tax 235,416  65 

"  "  "         University  interest 38,517  26        302,183  91 

"      interest  on  deposits 13,530  88 

"      University  record 106  87 

*'      University  hospital,  balance  for  1892-3, 

as  per  last  report 266  13 

From  University  hospital  for  1893-4 3,000  00 

**      general  library  (duplicate  books  sold)  4  00 

'*      dental  supplies 5,983  84 

"      anatomical  supplies 324  48 

"      sales  of  general  catalogue 13  00 

"      miscellaneous  sources 1,854  18 16,083  SB 

•'      key  deposits 171  00 

**      mediciQ  department 13,280  00 

•*      literary  "  : 41,365  00 

"      law  "  26,015  00 

"      dental  "  6,920  00 

*•      homeopathic  department 925  00 

*•     pharmacy 2,336  00 
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From  ohemtcal  laboratory 18^15  00 

••      zoological       "         474  00 

"      mechanical     *•         1 _.  1,627  00 

••      hygienic          "         _ 2,332  00 

••      botanical        "         368  00 

"      pathological- 950  00 

**      phyeicJ         •*         500  00 

"      general  chemiatry  laboratory 784  68 

••      electro-therapeutical    "         848  00 

••      hiatological                   ••          920  00 

"      physiological                 "          75  00 

••      practical  anatomy        "          2,826  00 

**      medical  (demonstration) 4,140  00 

•*      photography 8  00 

••      diploma  fees _ 7,050  00      $122,527  68 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30.  1804 5,477  59 

8445,272  46 

Students'  fees,  total $122,527  58 

Students*  fees  refunded 5,371  69 

Students' fees,  net $117,155  89 

DISBUBSKMEIITS  FROM  THE  OENERAIi  FUND. 

Greneral  pay  roll  of  offloers,  professors,  and 

employes $225,843  00 

Uniyersity  hospital  pay  roll 4,106  50 

Homeopathic  hospitel  pay  roll 1,117  50 

Homeopathic  college  pay  roll  (deficiency).  2,787  50 

Dental  colle^  pay  roll 11,160  00      $245,003  50 

Vouchers  paid,  students  fees  refunded 5|371  69 

"           "      fuel  and  lights  -•. ^ 11,431  33 

"           "      general  library  (books) 11,232  87 

"           *'     general  library  (expenses) 39169 

••           **      museum 726  71 

**           "      civil  engineering 22116 

••           *•      chemical  laboratory 6,625  94 

•*      histological    *•         276  57 

•'       '    *•      botonical        "         525  73 

••      physical         "          275  45 

"      physiological"         1,162  47 

*•           "      mechanical    *•          1,34168 

"      zoological       ••          1,904  00 

••           "      pathological"          422  20 

•*      hygenic          "         3,069  96 

••      anatomical     "         3,225  18 

*'           **      electro-therapeutical  laboratory 400  30 

•*           •*      general  chemistry              •*         1,560  4e 

••           "      materia  medica                  *•         466  56 

"           "      astronomical  observatory 1,334  44 

••           '*      dental  supplies 3,316  05 

*•      postage 1,378  34 

"           ••      caleodar 2,065  32 

**      contingent 8,680  40 

••           "      construction  (hospitols) 4,260  00 

"           "      dental  college  (running  expenses) 917  02 

"           "      school  iDspection 553  11 

i«           K      advertising  medical  department 580  79 

**           "      advertising  law  department 39196 

**           <•      advertising  pharmacy  department 193  36 

"      miscellaneous  printing 2,168  77 

*'           "      University  hospital,  runnioff  expenses 8,003  17 

•'           "      publishing  Un  iversity  record 503  96 

"      law  library 2,190  13 

•*     medical  library 1,130  02 

43 
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Vouohers  paid,  administration  building •    121  84 

"  "      repairs 5,098  33 

"  **      homeopathio  college  (expenses) _  394  26 

*'  **      gymnasium  building _ 710  97 

**  "      peychologjr 27129 

^           "      homeopathio  hospital  (running  expenses)  1,500  61 

^           **      medical  demonstration  courses   (running 
expenses) 108  19 

Vouchers  paid,  recitation  building 26.917  77      $368325  52 

Amount  overdrawn  July  1, 1^3 22,624  71 

Amount  transferred  to  special  building  account 54.289  03 

Amount  transferred  to  general  library  account 15  82 

Amount  transferred  to  repairs  account 17  38 

$445,272  46 
SPECIAL   FUND  ACOOUNTS, 

HOMBOPATHIO  MSDIOAL    OOLLSGS. 

Beceipt8» 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 12.224  09 

From  State  Treasurer 6,000  00 

Balance  overdrawn  June  30, 1891 1,467  96  9,692  05 

DuburBementa, 

Paid  salaries  of  professors  and  employes ^  8,100  00 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 1.502  05  9,692  05 

GBNSBAIi  LIBRARY. 

Receipts. 

From  transfer  from  general  fund  to  balance 15  82 

From  sale  of  duplicate  books 5  45  21  27 

DitbursemenU, 

Balance  overdrawn  July  1, 1883 15  82 

Paid  vouchers 5  45  21  27 

ooirmroBHT. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1. 1893 3.776  02  3.776  02 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 3.776  02  3,776  02 

BBPAIRS. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  Julv  1. 1893 162  87 

Transfer  from  general  fund  account 17  38  180  25 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 180  25  180  25 

PHTSIOAL  LABOBATOBT. 

Receipts. 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1. 1893 1,410  31  1,410  31 
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(Paid  vouchers  for  expensefi $974  59 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 435  72  91,410  31 

DENTAL  8UBGERY. 

Receipts, 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 1  93  1  93 

Disbursements, 
Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 193  193 

EQUIPMENT  OF  ENGINEERING  LABORATOBT. 

Receipts. 
Balancein  treasury  July  1, 1893 302  60  302  60 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 152  35 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30»  1894 150  25  302  60 

OIVIL.  ENGINEERING. 

Receipts. 
Balancein  treasury  July  1, 1893 99  40  99  40 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 29  30 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30,1894 _  70  10  99  40 

BOTANIOAIi    AND  ZOOLOOIOAL.  LABORATORIES. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 J 194  25 

Keceived  for  material  sold 4  69  198  94 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 198  94  198  94 

INSURANCE. 

Receipts, 
Balance  in  treasury  July  1,1893 1,184  50  1,184  50 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers  for  expenses 1,184  50  1,184  50 

BUILDING  FUND. 

Receipts. 
From  creneral  fund  (transfer) 54,289  03  54,289  03 

Disbursements. 

Paid  vouchers  for  expenses  (gymnasium) 3,268  21 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 51,020  82  54,289  03 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

Balances  in  treasury  June  30, 1894. 

Physical  laboratory 435  72 

Oivil  engineering 70  10 

Equipment  of  engineering  laboratory 160  25 

Building  fund 51,020  82  51,676  89 

Leas  homeopathic  college,  overdrawn 1,467  96 

Total 160.208  39 
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AFFAIRS  OF  THE   HOSPITALS. 

The  superintendent  of  hoepitals  reporte  to  the  auditing  board  the  following  as  all  the 
business  done  by  him  during  the  year.  This  embraces  the  running  expenses  only  and 
does  not  include  the  maintenance  or  permanent  expenses  which  are  met  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL, 

This  hospital  was  again  opened  during  the  vacation  months,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
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tember,  1893,  with  the  following  result: 

Receipts  from  patients $3,260  02 

Disbursements  for  extra  salaries,  maintenance,  and  refunding  to 

patients $M98  93 

Deficiency  paid  from  generid  fund  of  the  University 1,238  91 

UZtlVERRITT  HOSPITAIj. 

t 

ReceipU. 

For  the  college  year,  October  to  June,  inclusive,  receipts  from  patients 20,774  9& 

DitbunementB. 

Amounts  refunded  to  patients  by  Joseph  dark,  superintendent..  16372  45 

Expenses  paid  by  Joseph  Clark,  superintendent 9,926  44 

Caui  to  treasurer  by  Joseph  Clark,  superintendent 3,000  00 

Due  to  treasurer  from  Joseph  Clark,  superintendent 1,476  06  20,774  9S 

HOMBOPATHIO  HOSPITAL.. 

Receipts, 
From  collections  and  earnings 3,688  14 

DUbureements. 

Amounts  refunded  to  patients  by  Joseph  Clark,  superintendent..   $1,133  32 
Expenses  paid  by  Joseph  Clark 3,810  06     4,943  3» 

Deficiency  paid  from  general  fund  of  the  University 11,256  24 

GIFTS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  gifts  which  the  regents  have  received  from  time  to  time 
from  benefactors  for  general  purposes  or  for  stated  special  purposes.  The  accounta 
are  as  follows: 

PHILO  PAB80N8  PURD. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 $78  95 

From  interest 3  21        $82  Iff 

Diebureements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 .^ 82  16         82  Iff 

MABY  JANE  PORTER  PURD. 

Heeeipte. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 628  47 

Frominterest 27  51       655  9^ 

Disburaements, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 655  98       655  9S 
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OCETHE  FUND. 

BeeeiptBn  • 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 1310  22 

Prom  interest 11  73      1321  95 

Diabursements. 

Paid  vouchers 20  94 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 301  02       321  95 

EUSHA  JONES  CLASSICAL  FELIiOWSHIP. 

Beceipts. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 2  18 

From  Mrs.  Elisha  Jones 500  00 

Interest 08       502  26 

DitibursementB. 

Paid  Vouchers 500  00 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30. 1894 2  26       502  26 

OONTINQENT. 

IUc€ipt$. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1, 1893 2.822  36 

from  interest 114  55     2,936  91 

DitHmrsements. 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1894 2,936  91     2,936  91 

OTMNASIUM  FUND. 

Receipts, 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1. 1893 5,392  37 

From  interest - 158  51 

From  John  W.  Knight,  treasurer  Athletic  Association,  cash 2,795  03 

fVom  John  W.  Knight,  treas.  Athletic  Association,  bonds,  $3300  00 
From  John  W.  Knight,  treasurer  Athletic  Association,  interest  on 

bonds ^ 33  00 

From  donations;  miscellaneous  sources 30  00     8.406  91 

Ditibursements. 

Paid  vouchers 5,581  94 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30. 1894 2,826  97     8.408  91 

woman's  OTMNASIUM. 

Reeeipte. 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1. 1893 1381  93 

From  interest 58  07     1.440  00 

DiibureemenU, 
Balance  in  treasury  June  30. 1894 1,440  00     1,440  00 

ART  FUND. 

Receipts* 

Balance  in  treasury  July  1.1893 16  13 

From  donations 1  87         18  00 

Disbursements. 
Paid  vouchers 18  00         18  00 
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FRIEZE  MEMOEIAL  ORGAN  FUND. 

•                        Receipts* 
From  donation $1  50* 

DiBburaements. 
Balance  in  TreaBury  June  30, 1894 1  50* 

GIFT  FUND  BALANCES. 

Philo  Parsons  fund 82  16 

Mary  JanePorter  fund 655  98 

Goethe  fund 301  01 

Elisha  Jones  Classical  fellowship  fund * _. 2  26- 

Contingent  fund 2,936  91 

Gymnasium  fund 2326  97 

Woman*s  Gymnasium  fund 1,440  00 

Frieze  memorial  organ  fund 1  50* 

$8,246  79- 

I  == 

H.  SOUIiE,  Treasurer. 
MORTUARY. 

The  University  has  been  called  to  moarn  the  loss  of  several  men  who- 
had  rendered  her  valuable  service. 

Hon.  Lyman  Decatur  Norris,  who  was  appointed  regent  in  1883  to  fill  a. 
vacancy  and  who  served  one  year,  died  at  Grand  Bapids  January  7,  1894^ 
aged  seventy  years.  He  was  the  first  student  matriculated  in  this  IJniver- 
sity.  He  was  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  pure  character,  and  a  worthy- 
reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  always '  cherished  a  deep  interest  in  the* 
University. 

On  May  26,  regent  Henry  Howard  died  at  Port  Huron  aged  sixty-six. 
Mr.  Howard  was  elected  regent  in  1890.     He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability 
for  business,  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  of  a  strong  sense  of  private  and 
public  duty.    Until  fatal  illness  seized  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the- 
interests  of  the  University  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

On  Au^st  6,  ex-regent  Austin  Blair,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  died  at 
his  home  in  Jackson.  He  served  the  full  term  of  eight  years  as  regent 
from  1882  to  1890.  A  graduate  of  Union  College,  a  man  of  large  experience 
in  public  life,  a  lawyer  of  acuteness  and  learning,  a  leader  witn  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ideas,  and  with  the  most  fearless  spirit,  he  was  able  to 
render  the  University  large  service  by  his  wise  counsels  and  by  his 
addresses  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  Governor  of  this  State  from  lS61  to 
1866,  and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1867  to  1873.  He  filled  both 
offices  with  conspicuous  ability.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  done  more  for  the 
State  of  Michigan  than  Austin  Blair.  This  University  in  recognition  of 
his  worth  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1890. 

On  September  29,  1894,  Professor  Joseph  Estabrook,  D.  D.,  died  at 
Olivet,  at  the  age  of  sevens-four  years.  As  a  high  school  teacher,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School,  professor  in  Olivet  College,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  InstructioD,  and  resent  of  the  University  (from  1870 
to  1878),  his  services  to  education  in  Michigan  had  been  eminently  con- 
spicuous.   As  a  preacher  his  influence  had  been  large  and  most  beneficent. 

On  June  29, 1894,  Henry  D.  Bennett,  who  was  secretary  and  steward 
from  1866  to  1883,  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.    His  service  fell  in  a  period  of 
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signal  development  of  the  University.  He  is  remembered  with  respect 
and  affection  by  the  many  teachers  and  students  who  were  brought  into 
relations  with  him. 

On  April  14,  Corydon  L.  Ford,  the  senior  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  University,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence 
in  this  city.  He  had  just  completed  his  lortieth  course  of  lectures  to  our 
students,  and  was  to  retire  as  i^rofessor  Emeritus.  He  had  reached  his 
eightieth  year.  Having  obtained  his  general  and  medical  education  in  the 
&ce  of  great  obstacles,  ne  bemn  teaching  as  earl^  as  1830  and  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  profession.  Me  lectured  iu  Medical  Schools  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  0a8tleton,yt.,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,as  well  as  in  our  school. 
In  clearness  and  aptness  of  statement,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
in  his  power  to  illustrate  by  dissection  while  he  lectured,  he  has  probably 
not  been  surpassed  bv  any  teacher  of  anatomy  in  this  country.  The  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  character  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious 
spirit,  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  thousands  of  his  pupils.  He  testified  his 
devotion  to  the  tJniversity  not  only  by  his  long  and  useful  life  in  her  ser- 
vice, but  by  a  generous  bequest  to  the  library,  the  largest  in  fact  which  it 
has  ever  receivM. 
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REPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL. 
(CondeoMd  from  report  to  State  Board  of  Bdaoation.) 

Hon.  H.  B.  Pattenqill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmotion. 

• 

Deab  Sib; — In  accordance  with  the  provisionfi  of  the  statutes,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  official  biennial  report  of  the  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  academic  years  1892  to  1894,  inclusive. 

Elected  to  the  position  late  in  Au^st,  1893, 1  took  formal  charge  of  the 
school  September  11  of  that  year.  The  usual  entrance  examinations  began 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  The  faculty  was  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year,  and  remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  an  assistant 
added  in  the  department  of  drawing  and  geography  for  the  second  term. 
The  courses  of  study  were  also  continued  without  modification.  Indeed, 
the  purpose  was  faithfully  adhered  to  throughout  the  year  to  follow  the 
existing  policy  of  the  institution,  until  there  should  appear  positive  and 
urgent  reasons  for  change.  The  results  have,  I  am  persuaded,  m  a  general 
way,  justified  the  administration. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Nominally,  the  requirements  for  entrance  have  comprised  heretofore  a 
i«i»oiiable  proficiency  in  arithmetic.  English  grammar,  geography,  ele- 
mentary  algebra,  and  spelling.  Practically,  and  for  many  years  with  suffi- 
cient reason,  the  examination  was  reduced  in  most  cases  to  a  test  in  the 
first  two  and  the  last.  The  requirements  of  teachers  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificates include  more  than  this;  the  third  grade  as  much,  if  algebra  be 
excepted.  It  seems  clear  to  the  Normal  School  council,  therefore,  after 
much  deliberation,  that  the  scholastic  attainments  of  applicants  may  in 
the  near  future  be  increased.  The  common  schools  of  Michigan  are  well 
able  to  offer,  and  do  offer,  the  added  instruction. 

As  heretofore  has  prevailed,  and  in  accordance  with  your  official  action, 
the  graduates  of  certain  approved  schools  are  admitted  to  our  course  with 
advanced  standing.  These  persons  now  take  regularly  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate (valid  in  the  State  for  five  years),  after  a  year  of  study;  and  a  diploma 
entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  a  life  license  to  teach,  after  two  years  of 
study.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  these  courses  are  growing 
yearly  more  popular. 
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PHYSIOAL  OULTUBE. 

The  new  physical  training  building  begun  in  October,  1893,  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  a  partial  course  to  the  senior  class  in  the  spring  of  1894 
The  location  just  across  the  street,  south  of  the  main  campus,  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  puri)06es  of  the  building.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  of  making  the  use  of  the  building  with  baths  and  other  privileges 
entirely  free.  The  experiment  is  a  novel  one  amone  school  gymnasiams, 
and  the  experience  at  this  time  is  too  brief  to  formulate  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  wisaom  of  it.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  no  reasons  yet 
appear  for  changing  the  policy. 

A  minimum  amount  of  the  practice  is  required  of  all  students  at  some 
time  during  their  course.  Advanced  practice,  and  a  course  each  in  sani- 
tary science,  applied  anatomy,  and  method  in  physical  culture  are  offered 
as  electives.  Every  privilege  of  the  building  is  eagerly  sought,  and  among 
students  no  exercise  is  more  popular  than  that  in  physical  culture. 

THB  LIBB^Y. 

*From  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  persuaded  that  few  of  them  are  so  well  equipped  with  general 
and  special  library  references  as  is  our  own.  The  l^ormaf  School  Ubrary, 
both  in  its  books  and  in  its  management,  is  something  in  which  to  take 
legitimate  pride. 

The  volumes  number  at  this  time  about  15,000.  Sixty-three  periodicals 
are  taken  and  used  in  the  reading  room.  The  patronage  of  the  library  by 
students  is  large  and  growing,  even  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  room.  All 
the  current  reading  matter  and  about  300  volumes  comprising  general 
references,  are  so  placed  as  to  give  students  unrestricted  access  to  theuL 

Others  are  given  out  upon  tickets.  Among  800  students,  the  average 
daily  loans  agregate  not  less  than  650  volumes.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  exclusive  of  general  references  and  periodicals. 

THE  TBAININQ  SCHOOL. 

In  apparatus  and  material  instruments  generally,  the  department  is  well 
equipped.  Its  library  of  700  volumes  is  entirely  separate  from  the  general 
scnool  library  and  has  been  collected  for  the  most  part  with  the  needs  of 
school  children  in  view.  It  is  used  for  general  reading  and  to  supple- 
ment the  school  studies,  and  is  much  patronized.  The  training  school  has 
for  one  of  its  purposes,  so  to  regulate  the  practice  as  to  save  one  from  need- 
less and  profitless  experiment,  and  from  wasteful  failure.  The  policy 
inaugurated  a  year  ago  of  placing  over  each  ^ade  in  the  practice  school  a 
teacher  chosen  for  her  efficiency  and  skill  m  the  art  of  teaching,  is  in 
every  way  to  be  commended.  Such  oversight  vitalizes  a  service  that 
might  otherwise  be  a  chance  or  barren  one;  it  gives  motive  to  the  young 
teacher's  effort  There  is  something  specific  to  attempt,  and  there  is  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  results.  The  training  school  becomes 
primarily  an  observation  school;  a  place  where  expert  teachers  give  occa- 
sional or  frequent  lessons,  not  for  models,  but  for  suggestion  and  subse- 
quent criticism. 
44 
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Nona.— Credits  for  480  weeks  of  work  taken  from  that  schedule  for  the  first  three  years,  including  the 
870  weeks  of  prescribed  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  four  semesters  of  physical  training,  entitle  the  holder 
to  a  five  years'  certificate. 

Music  is  elective  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time,  as  a  fourth  study :  and,  when  the  elective  is  a  language, 
as  a  fifth  study,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  Involved. 
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*Ib  the  teachers*  reriews  in  the  common  branches,  nlssies  will  be  organlasd  each  quarter  as  may  be 
leo^red* 

fflie  foor  seraestsrs  of  physical  training  may  be  taken  at  any  time  before  the  doee  of  the  junior  year. 

fin  place  of  Voice  Culture  llilUt  nnd  IV,  etodents  selecting  the  music  coarse  may  substitate  instru- 
mental music  by  paying  the  fse  for  the  latter. 

6  Students  who  intend  to  leave  echool  at  the  doee  of  the  third  year,  and  take  a  certificate,  must  do  their 
teaching  during  the  second  semester  of  that  year.  Stndente  taking  the  full  course  will  take  their  practice 
In  the  training  school  daring  the  first  semeeter  of  the  fourth  year. 
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THE  KINDEBQABTEN. 

Next  to  the  "schools"  of  the  training  department  is  the  kindergarten, 
also  used  for  observation  and  practice  by  pupil  teachers.  It  is  growing  in 
X>atronage  and  confidence.  The  calls  for  teachers  who  have  taken  the  full 
course  offered  are  frequent,  as  are  also  the  applications  from  intending 
teachers,  for  permission  to  do  special  work  in  this  line.  Two  classes  oi 
teachers  are  reached  by  the  instruction;  those  preparing  to  do  regular  kin- 
dergarten work,  and  those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  lower  primary 
classes.  The  latter  get  the  lectures  upon  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten 
and  follow  it  up  by  a  brief  period  of  work  with  the  children;  the  former 
receive  all  this  and  continue  their  teaching  to  double  the  amount.  It  is 
hoped  in  time  to  arrange  a  more  eztendea  course  to  accomodate  such  as 
wish  to  give  the  subject  special  attention,  including  a  course  of  reading 
and  additional  practice. 

THE  GONSBBVATOBY. 

Besides  the  departments  named,  there  is  one  other — the  conservatory — 
having  regular  academic  relations  with  the  school.  It  offers  one  full  pro- 
fessor and  an  assistant,  whose  time  as  needed  is  given  to  the  school.  Cer- 
tain of  its  courses  are  accepted  ad  electives  in  academic  worL  For  many 
{rears  a  minimum  amount  of  vocal  music  has  been  reauired  of  students  in 
ong  courses.  The  vocal  music  in  the  training  school  is  supervised  by  the 
music  department  Graduates  in  the  music  course  do  practice  teaching 
(in  the  one  branch)  in  the  training  school  as  do  other  seniors. 

Weekly  recitals  are  given  to  which  all  are  invited.  The  department 
maintains  a  chorus  of  160  voices,  made  up  of  volunteers  from  the  school. 
It  meets  for  daily  practice  and  assists  very  acceptably  in  the  morning 
exercises.  Once  a  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  l^ormal  Lecture  Asso- 
ciation, this  choir,  in  charge  of  the  conservatory  director,  gives  a  public 
concert.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal 
School  are  found  at  some  time  in  the  year  in  the  music  classes.  An. 
increasing  number  also  of  those  in  special  music  courses,  are  taking?  elective 
work  from  the  academic  departments — German,  French,  physics,  literature, 
history,  etc. 

IMPBOVEMBNTS. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  legislature  there  has  been  added  to 
the  school's  organization  a  department  of  physical  training,  with  a  full 
line  of  machines.  The  legislative  appropriation  was  $20,000.  A  lot  was 
purchased  through  the  interested  liberality  of  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  and  a 
donation  by  the  Council,  to  both  of  whom  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  school 
are  due.  The  building  is  one  hundred  feet  square,  of  brick,  with  slate 
roof,  on  a  lot  250  by  275  feet.  The  lot  has  been  beautifully  graded,  ter- 
raced on  the  east  and  north,  and  finished  with  double  tennis  courts  in  the 
rear. 

The  two  main  rooms  are  each  46x80  ft.  with  walls  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  show  the  supporting  trusses  beneath  the  roof.  They  are  finished  in 
natural  colors  of  Georgia  pine.  Nine  feet  from  the  floor  there  is  a  run- 
ning track  on  the  boys'  side,  and  for  the  girls  a  gallery  extending  around 
three  sides  of  the  room.  In  the  basement  are  swimming  pools,  bathing 
apartments,  lockers,  and  closets.    Above  stairs  are  instructors'  rooms,  ana 
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priyate  apartments  for  such  medical  examinations  and  measurements  as 
must  be  made.  The  entire  building  is  well  lighted  through  numerous 
windows,  and  is  furnished  throughout  for  both  gas  and  electricity. 

Arrangements  are  making  to  place  the  grounds  in  repair,  removing  a 
few  of  the  older  trees,  cultivating  the  lawn,  providing  for  flowers  in  season, 
laying  out  some  needed  walks  and  drives,  and  in  generally  conserving  and 
improving  the  premises.  The  thousand  youth  who  attend  the  school  each 
year  shomd  find  no  neglect  or  indifference  to  the  virtue  of  well  planned 
and  sesthetic  school  environments,  especially  as  the  expense  and  trouble 
are  so  small. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  generous 
treatment  and  loyal  support  accorded  me  by  the  faculty  since  I  came 
among  them,  and  the  uniformly  liberal  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education 
toward  the  institution;  to  both  of  which  in  large  measure  must  be  ascribed 
whatever  success  has  attended  the  year's  work 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

RICHARD  G.  BOONE. 


REPORT  OP  BOARD  OP  VISITORS. 

To  Henbt  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Deab  Sib  ; — The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  board  of  visitors 
to  your  State  Normal  School  by  your  State  Board  of  Education,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

We  visited  the  Normal  Scnool  in  a  body  on  the  8th  and  9th  days  of 
May,  1894,  and  personally  inspected  the  work  of  the  institution.  We  were 
cordially  received  by  the  Principal  and  faculty,  and  every  opportunity  was 
afforded  us  to  see  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  School,  the  good  and  the 
bad  alike. 

We  found  the  work  generally  to  be  commended.  In  the  Normal  School 
proper  we  believe  the  school  to  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  departments  generally  are  pervaded  by  the  school  atmosphere. 
Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  say  that,  in  some  of  the  departments,  there 
is  too  much  disposition  to  complain  of  things  that  must  be  met  in  every 
school  room. 

Principal  Boone  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  State,  and  his  spirit 
generally  pervades  the  institution. 

We  take  special  pleasure  in  commending  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  The  choral  work  is  unique,  in  normal  schools  at  least.  We  do 
not  mention  these  departments  in  any  invidious  spirit.  Many  of  the 
departments  we  could  commend  in  the  highest  terms. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  some  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  institution  which  we  think  can  be  improved.  The  work  of  the  Train- 
ing Department  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  It  lacks  system — is  not,  in 
our  judgment,  such  a  model  as  should  be  held  up  to  the  students  as  a 

?ittorn  for  them  to  follow  in  their  school  work  throughout  the  State, 
he  work  itself  is  unsystematic;  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  is  generally 
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unpleasant  and  in  some  instances  repellant,  presenting  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, the  blackboards  gaudily  decorated,  tne  pupils  listless,  inattentive, 
many  of  them  manifesting  great  indifference  to  the  work  in  hand.  The 
manner  of  dismissing  the  classes  is  unsystematic,  awkward,  producing  con- 
fusion, the  same  plan  not  being  followed  by  all  the  rooms.  The  giving  of 
forenoon  and  afternoon  recesses  is  not  practiced  by  the  best  school  people 
in  a  system  of  schools  in  the  State.  We  find  no  reason  for  continuing 
this  objectionable  practice  in  the  Normal  School,  an  institution  which 
should  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  model  school. 

Student  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach  too  many  lessons  for  which  they 
have  had  no  model  set  by  the  critic  teacher.  Critic  teachers  do  not  give 
«Dough  model  lessons  from  which  student  teachers  may  pattern.  There 
should  be  at  the  head  of  each  training  school  room  a  masterhand. 

There  should  be  a  special  teacher  or  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  writing, 
and  calisthenics  in  the  Training  School  Department  The  work  in  the 
Training  School  Department  generally  is  not  up  to  the  best  thought  of 
the  times. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  standings  of  pupils  from  other  schools  be 
accepted  with  caution  in  the  Normal  Department.  We  think  pupils 
should  not  be  admitted  till  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Normal  School 

S roper,  or  at  least  no  extra  classes  should  be  made  for  unprepared  pupils, 
'he  9th  grade  in  the  training  school  should  either  be  abolished  or  the 
pupils  should  be  required  to  pay  sufficient  tuition  to  cover  the  expense  of 
extra  teachers,  so  that  heads  of  departments  will  not  be  required  to  teach 
the  9th  grade  pupils. 

The  double  seats  in  the  training  school  should  be  replaced  with  single 
seats. 

A  private  office  should  be  provided  for  the  Principal  of  the  School. 

We  think  a  new  building,  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  buildings, 
should  be  provided  for  the  training  school,  so  that  the  training  school  may 
represent  m  the  fullest  sense  a  system  of  schools. 

We  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment on  a  remodeled  plan  of  the  present  library  rooms;  and  that  sufficient 
clerical  force  be  given  the  library  to  keep  all  the  books  catalogued  on  the 
card  plan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HERVET  D.  TORIES, 

E.  C.  THOMPSON, 

ENOCH  ANDRUS. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Table  h^Attendance  for  the  two  years,  1892-3  and  1893-4. 

1.  Enrollment,  1892-3 937 

"2.  Enrollment.  1893-4 922 

3.  Loeein  enrollment - — 15 

4.  Members  of  senior  class,  1892-3 165 

5.  Members  of  senior  class,  1893-4 - - -  147 

6.  High  school  graduates,  1892-3 308 

7.  High  school  graduates,  1893-4 ^ 299 

8.  High  school  graduates  among  seniors,  1892-3 103 

9.  High  school  graduates  among  seniors,  1893-4 93 

10.  Enrollment  in  training  school,  1892-3 318 

IL  Enrollmentin  training  school,  1893-4 il..  346 

12.  Number  of  poet  graduates,  1892-3 11 

13.  Number  of  poet  graduates,  1893-4 .— 15 

14.  Degrees  conferred,  B.  Pd.,  1892-3 2 

15.  Degrees  conferred,  B.  Pd.,  1893-4 6 

16.  Total  degrees,  B.  Pd.  to  date 42 

17.  Degrees  conferred,  M.  I'd.,  1892-3 4 

18.  Degrees  conferred,  M.  Pd.,  1893-4 0 

19.  Total  degrees,  M.  Pd.  to  date 12 


Table  IL— iSf^ii^tn^  growth  oJS  high  aehool  patronage. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Year. 

H.  S*t. 

School 
eoxoli- 
ment. 

From 
H.  8*t. 

P«ro0nt. 

Behoob 

Mn41ns 

gradnatM. 

Ondnatw 
admitted. 

PoroMit 
ofH.8. 
pupils. 

Per  cent 
8iflof8. 

1888-9 

1689^ 

188(^1 

1891-8 

148 
ISO 
816 
806 
168 
198 

806 
811 
606 
1,008 
687 
688 

881 
881 
487 
451 
482 
868 

84.7 
'     88.8 
48.1 
45 
46 
iMJi 

81 

86 

186 

148 

185 
185 
]S88 
885 

48 

51.7 

51 

58.7 

78 

76.8 

54.7 
57  8 
64.8 
71 

1888-8 

186    i            808 

78 

1898-4 

186 

896 

88 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Hon.  Perry  F.  Powers,  President,  Cadillac.  Term  expires  December  31, 
1894. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Secretary,  Lansing.  Term  expires  December 
31, 1894. 

Hon.  David  A.  Hammond,  Treasurer,  Ann  Arbor.  Term  expires  Decem- 
ber 31, 1896. 

Hon.  Eugene  A.  Wilson,  Benton  Harbor.  Term  expires  December  31, 
1898. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

BOARD  OP  VISITORS.  1893-4. 


Supt  E.  0.  Thompson,  Saginaw. 

Supt.  E.  G.  Andrus,  Hastings. 

Hon.  H.  D.  Vories,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FACULTY,  1894-5. 

Principal — Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching — Daniel 
Putnam,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal. 

History  and  Civil  Government — Julia  A.  King,  A.  M.,  M.  Pd.,  Precep- 
tress; Mary  B.  Putnam,  B.  Ph.,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant;  Florence  Shultes, 
Instructor. 

Music  and  Director  of  Conservatory — Frederic  H.  Pease;  Oscar  Gareis- 
sen,  Instructor. 

Mathematics — David  E.  Smith,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.;  Lambert  L.  Jackson, 
Assistant^  Ada  A.  Norton,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant;  Emma  0.  Ackerman, 
Instructor. 

German  and  French  Languages — August  Lodeman,  A.  M.;  Annie  A. 
Paton,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant 

Latin  and  Greek  Languages — Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  A.  M.;  Helen  B. 
Muir,  Assistant. 

English  Language  and  Literature — Florus  A.  Barbour,  A.  B.;  Lois  A. 
McMahon,  B.  rd,  Assistant;  Abbie  Pearce,  B.  Pd.,  Assistant;  Hiram 
W.  Miller,  Assistant 

Physical  Sciences — Edwin  A.  Strong,  A.  M.,  Fred  B.  Gorton,  Milton 
W.  Wimer. 

Natural  Sciences  (  Systematic  Botany  and  Physiology  ) — Lucy  A. 
Osband,  A.  M. 

Natural  Sciences  (Structural  Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology) — Will  H. 
Sherzer,  M.  S.;  William  D.  Cramer,  Assistant 

Drawing  and  Geography — Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Hilda  Lodeman.* 

Penmanship  and  Sook-keeping — P.  B.  Cleary. 

Physical  Training — Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Director;  Fannie  Cheever  Bur- 
ton, Assistant 

Training  School — Austin  George,  M.  A.,  M.  Pd.,  Director;  Maud  E. 
Cannell,  Eindei^arten;  Margaret  E.  Wise,  First  Grade;  Maude  Ball, 
Second  Grade;  Sattie  M.  Plunkett,  Third  Grade;  Clara  L.  Clark,  Fourth 
Grade;  Ida  Taylor,  Fifth  Grade;  Winnie  J.  Bobinson,  Sixth  Grade; 
l*lora  Wilber,  Seventh  Grade;   E.  Maude  Cady,  Eighth  Grade. 

Librarian — Genevieve  M.  Walton;  Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  B.  Pd., 
Assistant. 

Clerk— Frances  L.  Stewart. 

*  From  Fsbniary  18  to  Jose  27, 18M. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  following  detailed  report  contains  an  exhibit  of  all  moneys  that  have 
come  into  my  hands  as  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  years  1893  and  1894,  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived  and 
the  purposes  for  which  all  expenditures  have  been  made,  as  well  as  the 
amounts  of  cash  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  various  accounts  on  June  30, 
1894. 

Exhibit  ''A"  is  a  showing  of  all  receipts  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893',  classified  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were  received;  and 
Exhibit  *'B  "  is  a  similar  showing  for  the  year  1894. 

Exhibit  "  C  "  is  a  classified  showing  of  all  disbursements  for  the  year 
^nded  June  30,  1893;  and  Exhibit  ''D"  the  same  for  1894.  All  these 
items  of  disbursement  have  had  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  vouchers  for  each  have  been  filed,  one  with  the 
Auditor  General  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  board. 

Exhibit  *'  E  *'  shows  all  disbursements  on  account  of  salaries  to  members 
of  the  faculty  and  employes  of  the  Normal  School  for  1893,  and  Exhibit 
"  F  "  the  same  for  1894. 

Exhibits  "  G  "  and  **  H  "  are  summarized  statements  of  the  business  of 
the  treasurer  with  the  Auditor  General,  through  whom  all  moneys  on 
account  of  legislative  appropriations  and  the  Normal  School  interest  fund 
lire  received.  These  exhibits  also  show  a  summarization  of  all  disburse- 
ments covering  which  vouchers  have  been  filed  in  the  Auditor  General's 
office. 

The  remaining  funds  of  the  board  are  on  deposit  with  a  bank  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

DAVID  A.  HAMMOND, 

Treasurer. 

45 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


Date. 


1802 
Joly    1 


July  27 
Not.  29 


Aim*.  22 
Jan.  28 
Jane  24 


1682 
JiUy  27 
Not.  28 


Apr.    8 


1882 
Bept.lO 
Oet.  81 
Not.  80 

1888 
Jan.  31 
Mar.  t 
Apr.  1 
May  1 
Jane  1 


1882 
Sept.  80 
Oct.  81 
Not.  80 

1888 
Jan.  81 
Mar.  3 
Apr.  1 
May  1 
Jane  1 
Jaoe  80 


1882 
Not.  80 

1898 
Apr.    1 
May  81 
Jane  80 


1882 
Oct.  81 

1888 
Mar.    3 
Jane  1 
Jane  80 


I.    On  Aooonnt  of  oorrent  expenae. 


Balanoe  on  hand. 


I.   Leoi^ftUdoe  appropriaHoiu, 


Part  of  State  Treasarer's  oheok  No.  8684. 

t»       t»  4«  tl  II  l«    1flfift7 


u 
II 


U 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


M 
II 
II 


IT,   Normal  School  iiderut  fund* 


Part  of  State  l^raasaier'a  oheok  No.  8084.. 

II       II  M  II  II  II      IMttf 


II      II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


1884 


m^   AdvUttion  /eet. 


Ttmm 
II 

II 


II 
II 
II 
»• 
II 


Ife  Stewartt  olevk... 
II        II  II 


II 

u 

II 
II 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 
•I 

!• 
II 


IV,   LoAoiMAani  ftn. 


II 


L.  Stewart,  elerk. 
II        II  II 


•I 

u 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 
II 
«l 
II 
II 


II 
II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


F.   Diploma  feet. 


Wnsiam  L.  Stewart,  olark.. 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
It 
II 


II 
II 
II 


VI,    Organ  fees. 


Fnnoea  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
*i 


II 

M 

II 


Amoant  carried  forwaid. 


Amounta. 


^ 


1,586  00 
,808  00 


11,480  08 
llJiOSOO 
12,527  60 


81,027  00 
1,048  00 

2«071  10 


$8,068  50 

82  50 

165  00 

840  00 

8,485  00 

65  00 

55  00 

17  50 


$16  50 
800 
800 

2100 
54  50 
22  50 

80  50 
85  50 
8150 


110  00 

8100 
12  00 
00 


$15  00 

26  00 

800 

18  20 


Total!. 


$1,058  8» 


60,712  60 


4,14$  10 


6,288  60 


214  OO 


42108 


78  20 
$72,816  20 
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EiXBIBIT  A.— CojmiiUKD. 


1808 
Deo.  81 

1808 
June  80 


1808 
Aoff.  18 
Not.  12 


Mar.  10 


1888 
July    1 
An*.  86 


IM>.  18 


I.   On  aoooont  of  eonent  eizpeoee. 


Amount  broagfat  forward..................... 

FIT.   Interest  on  d^HjtiiM, 
D.  A.  Blodgett  &  Co.*  bankers. 


Tpeilanti  SaTince  Bank... 

*'       FiistNatlonaldank. 


VIII,   From  other  aourcea. 


BeeelTed  from  lost  text  books 

TpsiteQti  Paper  Co.,  oil  exdbanged. 
Bale  of  ottibaildings 


Tpsflantl  Paper  Co.,  oil  ezohanged.. 


Total  reodpte,  inolnding  balance  on  band. 


n.  OH  Aooouirt  or  bitildznq  ahd  bpigzax  fdbpobbb. 

J.    BuiUUng. 


Balaaee  on  band 

State  Tfeeearor's  obsck 


//.   Library, 
Balaaee  on  band 

TiansfBrfhMn  Qorreot  expense 


Total  for  library. 
Dednot  transfer.... 


Total  for  boilding  and  library. 


Total  debits  for  all  pnrposss. 


Amounts. 


$118  87 


15  00 
8166 

$88  14 

.  16  71 

5000 

106  08 

$8,587  80 
4,000  00 


$1,007  81 
600  00 


$1.607  81 
600  00 


Totals. 


$78,916  29 


164  98 


>199  87 
$78,88106 


$7,537  80 


1^81 
«i544  41 


881386  49 


EXHIBIT  B. 


Date. 


Jolj    1 


Not.   1 

1894 
Jan.  86 
Mar.  81 
Jone  18 


1898 
Dee.  87 

1894 
June  IS 


I.  On  aoQovnt  of  eorrsAt  expanse. 


BiilaQae on  band.. ........................... ........ 

/.   IjegMaUve  approprioHotu, 
Fvt  of  State  Treasnier*s  obeok,  fourth  qoarter 


II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 


II 
II 

II 


No. 

second  quarter. 

third  qoarter... 


I/.    Normal  School  inUrett  fwtd. 
Fnt  of  State  Treasarer*s  check  No. 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Amount  carried  forward. 


Amounts. 


$18,587  60 

18,777  50 
18.777  50 
18,777  50 


$8,108  88 
1,888  40 


Totals. 


19,989  81 


50,860  00 


4,491  68 
$65,860  84 
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EXHIBIT  B.—CONTINUED. 


Date. 


1888 
Oct.    1 
Not.  .1 
Deo.  80 

"     80 

18M 
Feb.    9 
Mar.    1 
Jane  1 


II 


1888 
Oct.  19 
Hot.    1 
Deo.  80 

»♦     80 

1894 
Feb.  9 
Uar.  1 
April  1 
June  12 
12 


II 


1888 
Sept.  80 
Not.  25 

1894 
April  1 
Jane  1 


1898 
Deo.  80 

1894 
April  1 


1893 
Deo.  81 


1888 
Sept.  80 
Not.    1 
Deo.  80 

1894 
April  1 


1808 
Jaly    1 
Sept.  25 
Not.    1 
Dec.  80 

1894 
Mar.  81 

1898 

Jalj    1 
I.     gi 

Dec.  80 

1894 
Jan.  26 
Mar.  81 
Jane  20 


I.   On  aoooont  of  oarrent  ezpenee. 


Amount  brought  forward 

III.   AdmiaaUmfeet* 


Fiancee  L.  Stewart,  dark 
II                  II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

• 

II 

CI 

II 

II 

II 

II 

1* 

II 

IV,    LohortUory  fee». 


Frances  tu  Stewart,  clerk. 
II  II 


•t 
II 

It 
II 
II 

41 
II 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


r.    Diploma/set. 


Fiancee  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 
•I  II 


It 
•I 


ti 
II 


VI,    Organ  f  tea. 


Frances  L.  Stewart,  clerk. 


II 


II 


VII,   Ifderut  <m  depo&Ua. 

To  interest  on  deposits.  State  Saringe  Bank,  Detroit... 
**        "        "        First  National  Bank,  Ypsilanti. 


VIII,    From  other  mmreee. 


Sale  of  old  text  books. 
II    II     II     II        II 


M 


II 


Total  debits,  eonent  expense 

ZI.    ON  AOOOTTUT  of  BUILDZNO  Ain>  OTHSB  BPBOZAZi  fubposss. 

I.    BuUding, 


Balanced!  hand 

Part  of  State  Treasorer's  check. 
II     It     II  It  II 

ti     It  tt  It 


It 


ti 


ti 


II,    Ubrary, 


Balance  on  hand................ 

Transfer  from  corrent  expense. 
*i         It  i«  It 


II 
II 
It 


It 
It 
ti 


It 
11 


11 
tt 
It 


Total  for  bailding  and  libiary. 


Amoants. 


82,747  50 

117  60 

188  75 

16  25 

18  75 

8,792  50 

62  50 

15  00 


825  00 

900 

15  00 

700 

19  00 
85  60 
85  00 
44  50 

20  50 


88  00 
860 

900 
900 


WOO 
900 


8170  65 
102 


$464  18 

50145 

46  45 

1  15 


10  17 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

5,000  00 


174  47 
600  00 
100  00 

800  00 
600  00 
200  00 


Totals. 


165,850  84 


6,806  75 


200  60 


84  50 


18  00 


17167 


1,018  28 
872,757  49 


880,000  17 


^874  47 
$81,874  64 
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Data. 

II.    OnucraantoIbiilldliioildathtripMlUlpDnMMM. 

Amonntt. 

Totdi. 

txijimtt 

uuunmuTioir,  db, 

C-?"  ••»!-.  atiSi::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;::;-;:-;:-;:- 

11 

Ikaiai«».dlllm„,i«t™ _ 

u-HMJ  <a 

EXHIBIT  C. 
David  A.  Hammond,  Treaaurer,  dr.,  for  the  fiteaX  year  ended  June  5i 

I.      CCBBKKT  ElPBHBB. 


Ikw. 

.SSi&. 

FVM. 

For  whU  oblwtt. 

.™^ 

Tot^ 

Jolj     7 

Si 

i 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ii! 

va 

i 

lUiS^^^S^'iSi- 

1» 

i^iS:  SfH^i-.--- 

tMM 

Aot.  U 

Is 

MOD 

i 

Is 
w 

il 

g                     

R                               8t."LiAi'i 

CoUtlllMltt. _ 

Ti                 =::::;;: 

^;:::::;::::-:::; 

S                 soi-.::::; 

1.0»OT 

"Js 

1 

11  n 
too 

Lu^iutrao  A  Bncliut  Work.... 

Ante 

ontearrl 

d  fonrard 

MTSn 

tt,tUM 
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EXHIBIT  C— CoNmHiTED. 


Date. 

Mo.  at 
TOQoher. 

Pwwi. 

FW  wtat  ob]«A. 

AmoonU. 

ToMU. 

^« 

1 

1 

'i 

r 

us 

i% 

uo 

iS 

in 

i 

1 

Is 

Si 

i 

•s 

bterwu^. 

g^. - - 

1i 
11 

100 

n.Buw 

EEE 

Sr:r---::r-~: 

a             

2           

8i 

1          ;; 
i         I 

1                           ;; 

I 

vj.                                 T. 
1                                  " 

9 

LVTtlB 

*« 

«i 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

EXHIBIT  C— CoKTIHtlED. 


PUBLIC  INBTRUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  C— CoKTDHJBD. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
EXHIBIT  C— CojrniroED. 
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PUBLIC  INSTEUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  C— CoimirnBD. 

II.     Snout.    POBPOSKS-LlBRlAI. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
EXHIBIT  C.—Ootrrama>. 


Data. 

.;ai. 

P.7M- 

^„. 
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BXHIBIT  D. 
David  A.  Hammond,  Treaaunr,  Or.  for  JUeal  year  ended  June  30, 18M. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
EHXIBIT  D.— GoirmtcxQ. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CoNnmiKD. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
EXHIBIT  D.— CoMTwom. 


DBto. 

No.  of 

TODChd. 
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For  what  obiMt. 

AmoDsla. 

ToteU. 
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EXHIBIT  D.— CoKHKiiED. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

EXHIBIT  D.— CONTIHDKD. 


Data. 

No.  of 

Fvn. 

For  what  oblMt. 

Amoonta. 

TotaU. 

i 

i 

Amoontto 

i 

Is 

'i 

100  w 

tuxtn 

^Jlfc::::-:::::: 

floppHi* 

l^iii^iE 

Sgiv;;;;.--:;:::: 

"^IS 

S 

IBi! 

BaUnoaonhuu 

D*diH>t  tniufM 
Total,  teM 

•^SSffi 

U.    ON  ACCOUNT  OP  BOILDINQ  AND  SPBCIAL  POBPOflBS. 


Data. 

No.  of 

Phm. 

^-. 

Totala. 
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EDUCATIONAL  IN8TITUTI0Ne. 
EXHIBIT  D.— ConTiMBBi). 


DM» 
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TODahar. 

P«W. 

AmoonU. 

Toteli. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

EXHIBIT  D.— CONOLDDKD. 


Totil  ondita  tot  bolUlnc 


Total  (or  boUdlDc  and  ipavUl  poipcMs ... 
Cnmnt  npwwM 


IMC  CO 
§00  00 

row 

100  00 
BOO  00 
BOO  00 

row 

•1S,TWW 

no  17 
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EXHIBIT  E. 
Salary  Account,  Dr.,  for  flteat  year  ended  June  St 


Linoaata.       Tot*I». 


J.H.  B.8m 

Duilal  PatDkin 

F.  H.  Pmm „ 

D.  B.  Bmltb  .^ 

A.  LodMoao. 

k.  Owirf* 

E.  A.  SutHic 

F.  A.  Bvboni  ._ _ 

B.L.  D'Oon 

Jnlta  AnnaKlgB  ,„ , 

W.  H.  SbMuer 

UiOl  A.  OatMIid 

Han  B.  PatDam 

HallHi  B.  UDlr , 

LabHeUaboD 

Abtd*  Pmtm , 

Annla  A^Polan 

Ada  A.  Norton 

Hasde  B.  Cannall 

UUiMCntwIard 

L.  Ii.  Jaekaon 

H.  W.  Hlllw 

W.  F.Lmria 


8ar*ioaa  tor  raai... 


:,ooo  W 

1.1M  W 
IMO  W 

ijnow 
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row 

eOOOO 
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871 


EXHIBIT  E.-0>NTiifUBD. 


Date. 

Name. 

Time. 

Amounts. 

Totals. 

818.000  00 

700  00 
649  90 
887  60 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
720  00 
670  00 
BOO  00 
822  90 
400  00 
480  00 
420  00 
420  00 
290  00 
2SO0O 
200  CO 

16  00 
400 

65  00 

luooo 

400  00 

1818 
Jmw  10 

Florano*  ShnltM 

Oetfioee  for  year  ... .._... 

P.  F.  Trobiidm. 

9K  months 

• 

CImi*,  T,  McFmrltnii ..    . 

2^       *•       .ll„'I.l.-^-I^lI~lI 

Berrioee  for  year ... 

K.  Maud  cady ..-:.-.:::::....::. 

It        *t   ~  *t 

Flora  WUbw 

14                  »l              41 

Wtnnt«  J.  Robliuon 

44                 44            44 

Ida  Taylor i. 

Hattto  M.  Plonkett 

.4                  41              44 

44                  44             .« 

• 

Mary  J.  Bloant 

44                  44             44 

Hand  BaU 

44                  44             .4 

44                 44            44 
4*                 44            44 

Fraaom  L.  8tfrwart 

OflneTiffTtt  If .  Walton  . 

44                 44            44 

6V4  months  ....... ... 

EmMt  P.  Ooodiioh 

Berrioesfor  year.... 

JamMB. AnoM.....  ......    ... 

44                  44         '44 

Jamw  A  BarlOTa ^..x 

44                  44             14 

.... ...... ».. 

44                44            44 

John  White 

P.  B.  Cleary 

Gertmde  R.  Woodard.  .. 

44                  44             44 
44                  44             .4 

Oeoar  OareJeen » 

44                  44             44 

Cbarlee  B.  MoKtaley 

8  months...... 

2       " 

• 

Ffimk  Ortndrfch .... 

PenyF.  Trowbridge.. 

Extra  salary 

•  months 

John  Goodlion....      ^             ..  .x..x 

2    "    *.'.y.v.v.'.'.*.".'.*V-".V-'. 

Toti 

iL. 

844,752  80 

Date. 


1802-93 
Aug.  U 
Sept.  IS 
Oet.  88 

Dee.  28 


Feb.    8 
28 

AorUlS 
May    4 

10 

81 

Joae  80 


Naof 
receipt. 


884 

400 
428 


481 

1 

48 
62 
66 
81 
99 
108 


Credito. 


Pay  roll  for  Jnly 

"     *•     Ancnet 

*•     *'     September. 
•*     "    October. 


4*  44 


44  4* 


November  -.._. ........ ....  .....*. 


Janoary 

Febmary 

Maioh.  ... 
PeriT  F.  Trowbridge. 

roll  for  April 

"     "     May 

June . 


44  44 


•4  44 


Total 


Amounts. 


8270  00 
270  00 
4,494  90 
4A42  00 
4,857  00 
4.867  00 

4J67  00 
4.867  00 
4,867  00 
69  00 
4.892  00 
4.497  00 
4,407  00 


Totals. 


8U,792  80 
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EXHIBIT  F. 
Salary  accouhtf  Dr.,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1894. 


Date. 

Name. 

Time. 

Amounts. 

Totals. 

1884 
Jone  80 

B.  6.  B 
Daniel] 
F.  F.  P< 
O.E.8n 
A.  lode 
A.  Geori 
£.  A.  St; 
F.A.Ba 
B.L.  D 
J  A.  Ki 
W.  B.  8 

C.  T.  M< 
Lncy  A. 
Mary  B 
L.L.  Ji 
Ada  A.  I 
Annie  A 
Mand  E 
Louis  A 
Abbie  F 
B.W.M 
Belen  B 
Florenm 
EmraaC 
Margare 
Mand  B 
Battle  1 
CJaniL. 
IdaTay] 
Winnie  i 
Flora  Vi 

.K.Mand 
FredR. 
M.W.^ 
Oscar  Gi 
P  B.  01 
W.  D.C 
Oeneyie^ 
Frances 
Oertmd< 
C.  C.  Vh 
J.  B.An 
Jas.  A.  G 
JohnWl 
Francis  < 
James  B 
Ftonie  < 
W.  P.  Ri 

oone..... ........ .... ....  ........ 

Services  for 

44                    It 
tl                    It 
It                    It 
11                    It 
It                    t. 
II                    tl 
ti                    14 
ti                     44 
44                      It 
44                      (« 
44                      tl 
44                      4t 
t4                      41 
t4                    44 
14                    44 
4t                    41 
.1                    It 
II                     It 
tt                    It 
II                     It 
tl                    II 
tl                     It 
II                    1. 
.1                    44 
44                    41 
44                    II 
II                    tt 
II                    II 
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14                    41 
II                    It 
II                    II 
II                    II 
It                    tl 
II                    11 
•  i                     tl 
II                     II 
It                    II 
II                    It 
It                    t« 
tt                    11 
14                    4t 
.1                    tl 
t.                    II 

99i  months.. 
2H       "      -. 

Zii      "     -. 

»*' 

83,600  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2.000  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

800  00 

750  00 

700  00 

800  00 

700  00 

700  00 

700  00 

700  00 

700  00 

700  UO 

700  00 

600  00 

600  00 

500  00 

500  00 

400  00 

600  00 

790  92 

aoooo 

720  00 
860  00 
470  00 
470  00 
20  00 
150  00 
126  25 
412  50 
225  00 

i^tnam. ...... .. .... .... 

sase 

lith 

11 

tl 

tman . 

41 

le 

rong .-— ... ..--- 

tl 

• 

.4 

rboor... . ......... 

1* 

'Ooge 

11       • 

ng . .... 

tt 

Ihener 

}Far)ane.. 

tt 

tt 

Osband 

It 

ickeon . .......l 

tl 

II 

Norton . -. 

11 

.  Paton - 

It 

,  t^mpell - 

•1 

.  MoMahon 

'earoe.... .... .... . ............ 

II 

tt 

lller 

41 

.  Mnlr 

tt 

)  Shnltes 

tl 

'.  Ackerman 

•  t 

t  Wise 

II 

all 

tl 

If ,  Pinnfr^^t. 

tl 
II 

Clark 

or ...... .......... 

41 

J,  Robinson..-a^.. ...  ....    ..  . 

It 

• 

liber 

tl 

I  Cady 

1. 

Qorton . 

It 

rimer . . 

II 

sieison .. 

II 

} 

eary ..........._..........._. 

It 

tamer                       .  . 

It 

re  M.Walton , 

It 

■ 

L.  Stewart 

It 

f  E.  Woodard 

44 

>man 

44 

UK ........... 

.4 

lailey 

II 

lite 

tl 

Gkxidrich 

It 

•  Anderson. .......... ._...^...... 

D.  Bnrton 

}wen .. . 

Bilda  L 

odeman 

Tota 

r 

il 

$47,908  67 

Date. 

No.  of 
Toncher. 

Cred 

[its. 

Amounts. 

Totals. 

1883 
Aq«.    1 

180 
140 
179 
202 
229 
240 

277 
208 
829 
890 
421 
452 

Pay  roll  for  Jnly . . ... 

8811  66 

211116 

4,648  66 

4,618  66 

4.648  66 

81 

**      ••      "  Angnst 

Oct.    1 

'*      "      •'  September 

Not.  15 

"      *'      "  October 

• 

Dee.  80 

"      "      "  NoTember 

••      "      '*  December 

4,648  66 

1804 
Jan.  26 

9 

*•      **      *'  January 

4,648  66 
4,678  66 
4,728  66 
4.827  41 
4,908  66 
4,908  66 

Mar.    1 

•'      "       "  February 

Aor.    1 
May  17 

"      "      '•  March 

"      ••      "  April 

Jnne   7 

44      .4      4.  hj^ - 

• 

26 

•*      "      •*  Jane 



...^............. 

Tota 

1 

, 

847,908  67 
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EXHIBIT  G. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  in  account  with  David  A.  Hammond,  treasurer  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  3(y  1893* 


CraditB. 

Bailding. 

Libiarj. 

Total  of 

building, 

special, 

etc.. 

Corrent 
expenses. 

Aggregate. 

Aggregate, 

ezolosiTe 

of  balanoes 

and 
transfers. 

Ab«traot 
Bb. 

Abetraot 
Bb. 

Abetraot 
Aa. 

$3.587  80 
4.000  00 

11,007  81 

$4,544  41 

4,000  00 

$1,058  90 
64,(55  60 

7,001  70 
864  79 

$5,608  40 
68,855  60 

7,001  70 
864  79 
600  00 

• 

eash  from  State  traunry 

168,855  60 

oaah  from  eamlngB  inatito- 
tioo ..._..__.. 

7,001  70 

eash  from  othor  aoaroes 

864  70 

transfer  (between  fonde) ..... 

600  00 

600  00 

Total  atmilable  daring  fieoal  jear 
ending  Jane  10, 189S 

17,587  80 

$1,607  21 

$8,144  41 

$78,281  08 

$88,425  48 

$76,888  08 

• 

Footing! 

$7,537  20 

$1,607  21 

$0.14t  41 

$78,281  08 

182,425  49 

$76,882  09 

Debits. 

Abstract 
B. 

Abetract 
B. 

Abstract 
A. 

To  disborsements   (exclnsiTe   of 
loans  paid) 

17,587  08 

$1,532  74 

$9.069  77 

$62,631  87 
600  00 

$71326  28 
600  00 

171,885  88 

transfer' (between  fonds)  from 
ennent  expense 

Total  debits  daring  jear  ending 
Jane  80, 1884 

$7,&S7  03 
17 

$7,537  20 

$1,588  74 
74  47 

$8.069  77 
74  64 

103,28187 
9,989  21 

$78,281  08 

$72,851  64 
10.073  85 

$71326  88 

To  balance  (on  hand)  to  newaoe*t. 

Footings :.-. 

11.607  21 

$9,144  41 

$82,425  49 

$71326  28 
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EXHIBIT  H. 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  in  account  with  David  A,  Hammond,  treasurer  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  June  30, 1894, 


• 

Cradite. 

BoUding. 

Library. 

Total  of 

building, 

special, 

etc. 

Cnrrent 
expenses. 

Aggregate. 

Agnente, 

exoInsiTe 

of  balances 

and 
transfers. 

Abstract 
Bb. 

Abstract 
Bb. 

Abstract 
Aa. 

By  biklanoe  (on  hand)  JimelO,  1804 
casb  from  State  treasniy 

10  17 
20,000  00 

$74  47 

$74  94 
20,000  00 

19,000  21 
55,25161 

6,22175 
1,184  00 

$104)78  85 
75,251  68 

6.821  75 
1,184  90 

1,800  00 

$75,85i  68 

cash  from  earninga  of  instito- 

dOB 

6,221  75 

eaahfrom  other  aoaroaa 

1,184  90 

transfer   (between  funds)  to 
library 

1,800  00 

1.800  00 

Total  aTallable  daring  year  end- 
ing Jqp«  |0,  1894 

$20,000  17 

11,874  47 

$21,874  64 

$72,757  49 

194,628  12 

$82,758  28 

Footings  .  ........ 

120,000  17 

$1,874  47 

$21,874  64 

$72,757  49 

$94,682  1$ 

$82,758  28 

Debits. 

Abstract 
B. 

Abstract 
B. 

Abstract 
A. 

To  disborsements    (exelnsiTe  of 
loans  paid) 

$19,700  00 

11,688  06 

$21,888  05 

9d8«956  66 
1,800  00 

$90348  71 
1300  00 

$90,$tt  71 

cnrrsint expense    ...    ^..^. 

Total  debits  daring  year  ending 
Jane$0,1892 

$19,700  00 
800  17 

$1.688  05 
186  42 

$21,888  05 
486  59 

170,755  66 
2,00188 

$91,148  71 
2,488  42 

To  balance  (on  hand)  to  new  acc*t 

Footings . 

$20.000  17 

11,874  47 

$21,874  64 

172,757  49 

194,682  12 

$90,848  71 

Estimates  of  money  needed  by  the  State  Normal  School  for  each  of  the  fiecal  years 

1895-1896. 


Salaries $55,000  00 

Fael 2.000  00 

Supplies 1,000  00 

Bepairs 1300  00 

Contingent 1,200  00 

Library 2,000  00 

Physical  laboratory 200  00 

Biological  laboratory 600  OU 

Lighting 900  00 

Water 600  00 

Postage 200  00 


Diplomas 

Extra  labor 

Care  organs  and  pianos .. 

Freight  and  express 

Board  of  visitors 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Training  school  sappliss. 

Insarance 

Printing 

Advertising 


$150  00 

$00  00 

200  00 

125  OO 

100  00 

75  00 

500  00 

750  00 

90OOO 

100  00 

,500  00 


Estimated  Receipts. 

Admission  fess 16.000  00 

Intereetfnnd 4.200  00 

Diplomas 400  00 

Laboratory  fese 2fi0  00 

Intersst  on  dsposit 100  00 


Total  estimated  receipts $U,05aOO 

Balance  to  be  appropriated  by  Mftlatare  for  each  of  the  years  1896  and  1896 58,400  00 

Total  appropriauons  asked  for,  for  two  years 116,800  00 
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Abstraet  of  inventory  of  property  belonging  to  Michigan  State  Normal  Sehoolj 

June  30^  1894. 


Itoma. 


Six  and  nine  hondred  thirty-fiTe  thonaandtha  aorea  of  land. 

Main  Normal  School  Imildinc. 

1  briok  boiidinff  oaed  for  oonaervatorr  of  mnaio... 

1     •*  "        aymnaainm 

1  atone      **        Boiler  liooae 


Heating  apparatne— 

Foeloil  plant 

fboileia 

1  ateam  pomp 

Ttoole 

Apparatne  ingymnaainm. 

TJghting  appantoa— 

Eleetiieity'.Iiy.  Jill  llll  III 


lAbnn— 


ibnxj- 

18j578  Tolnmea 

784  pnblie  docomente. 

000  pamphlete 


Appamtoa  and  material  in  phyaioal  laboratoriea— 
Aatronomy. ..................._......_.._. ........ 

Meehaniee 

Acooetiee 


Heat 

Optlee 

Magnetlam  and  eleotrioitj. 

Meteorology 

Cbemieal  apparatne 

Cbemloaie 

Toole 

Bnndriee 


Apparatne  and  material  in  natnral  aoienoe  department— 
Botany: 
fleroariom 


Charte 

Mioroeoopio  moonte. 


Phyaiology: 
1  manikin. 
Modale. 


lilnetratiTe  apparatne. 


Total  forwarded.. 


Amount. 


$11,700  00 
158,000  00 

8,000  00 
80,000  00 

8,000  00 


$2,500  00 

5,000  00 

185  00 

50  00 

8.000  00 


$1,087  50 
1,800  00 


! 


1650  00 

000  00 

155  00 

55  80 

805  60 

445  00 

48  40 

185  00 

58  80 

85  00 

88  04 


$250  00 
25  00 
10  00 
10  00 


00 

187  50 

188  50 
90  00 


Totale. 


$184,700  00 


10,894  00 

2,887  50 
85,000  00 


2,787  44 


296  00 


648  00 


8286,46194 
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Items. 


Total  forwuded... 

Biology  and  geology: 

Cases  and  nztoree *... 

Apparatos 

Bntomologioal  material 

OsteologiiAl  preparations... 

Models,  charts  and  casts 

Mounted  moseom  material «.... 

Shells,  minerals,  and  relics ^ 

Alcoholic  and  dry  Tertebratee  and  inTertebrates.. 
To<^ 


Apparatus  in  department  of — 

Mathematics 

Drawing  and  geography 

Ancient  languages... 

Modern  languages 

History.. 

Physiod  training 


Training  school— 

Anatomical  apparatus 

Beading  apparatns 

Blementaxy  science 

Mathematics 

Drawing  apparatos 

Geographical . --. . . - 

Microscopes  and  glasses. ., #. 

Scales  and  measures 

Pictures. 

Kindergarten  apparatns  and  supplies 

l^sxt-books •- 

Librsry.  780  toIs 

idbrary  cases 

Music  charts 

Pamphlet 


Musical  instruments— 

1  pipe  organ 

7  pianos 


Furniture- 
Desks,  tables,  chairs,  etc.... 
Carpets,  matting,  rugs,  etc.. 

Clocks  and  bells 

1  sate 

Sundries 


Amount. 


$745  00 

2,271  28 

228  18 

424  75 

490  80 

1,504  00 

594  90 

200  00 

50  00 


S22100 

876  87 

74  00 

50  00 

120  00 

2,267  71 


$50  00 

20  00 

10  00 

32  00 

60  00 

125  00 

25  00 

27  00 

60  00 

125  00 

850  00 

850  00 

50  00 

25  00 

12  00 


$2,000  00 
1,475  00 


$7,518  00 

725  40 

96  00 

100  00 

150  00 


Totals. 


$286,46194 


64106  81 


8,106  08 


1^01  00 
4.476  00 


8,584  00 


Total 


$2604M)  88 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Hbnby  B.  Pattenqill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioyu 

Dear  Sib; — I  have  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  the  report  of  the  State  AgricuL 
taral  College  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894 
The  College  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Hon.  Franklin  Wells,  President,  Constantine. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Bapids. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Moore,  St.  Clair. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Monroe.  South  Haven. 
Hon.  Henry  ChamlDerlain,  Three  Oaks. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Boyden,  Delhi  Mills. 
The  Governor  of  the  State,  )  ^j,    ^/c^. 

The  President  of  the  College,       \  ^^"O^^io. 
I.  H.  Butterfield,  Agricultural  College,  Secretary. 
B.  F.  Davis,  Lansing,  Treasurer. 

FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICEBS. 
[With  the  exeeption  of  the  Prasident,  arranged  in  order  of  Mnioritj.] 

Lewis  G.  Gorton,  M.  8.,  President. 

Robert  C.  Eedzie,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Curator 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

William  J.  Beal,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry,  and 
Curator  of  the  Botanical  Museum. 

E.  A.  A.  Grange,  Y.  S.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Levi  B.  Taft,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 

Howard  Edwards,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modem  Langaages. 

Herman  xL  Tedder,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 
Engineering. 

Edson  A.  Lewis,  2d  Lieutenant  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

L  H.  Butterfield,  Secretarv. 

Clinton  D  Smith,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Farm. 
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Ghas.  L.  Weil,  8.  B.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Director 
of  the  Mechanical  Department. 

Walter  B.  Barrows,  8.  B.,  Professor  of  Zool<^y  and  Physiology,  and 
Curator  of  the  General  Museum. 

Frank  8.  Kedzie,  M.  8.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  S.  Holdsworth,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Phillip  B.  Woodworth,  B.  8.,  Jikf.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Alvin  B.  Noble,  B.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Modern  Languages. 

FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFIOEBS. 

Fred.  B.  Mumford,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Amculture. 

Wilbur  O.  Hedrich,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy. 

Paul  M.  Chamberlain,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Warren  Babcock,  Jr.,  B.  8.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  Linda  E.  Landon,  Librarian. 

Gager  C.  Davis,  M.  8.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Charles  F.  Wheeler.  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

A.  L.  Weecott,  B.  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dick  J.  Crosby,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  English. 

J.  N.  Hatch,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Alva  B.  8tevens,  B.  8.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

Burton  O.  Longyear,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

E.  A.  Edgerton,  Engineer. 

Thomas  Gunson,  Foreman  of  Greenhouse. 

Walter  D.  Groesbeck,  B.  8.,  Foreman  of  the  Machine  8hop. 

Boscoe  C.  Bradley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Ernst  Wittstock,  Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

Frank  Bender,  Foreman  of  the  Wood  8hops. 

Thomas  Durkin,  Foreman  of  the  Horticultural  Department 

Henry  8.  Dunning,  Foreman  of  the  Poultry  Department. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  different  classes  for  the  past  year  have  numbered  as  follows: 


GradnateB 

Sfloion .... .... . 

Jnniora 

Sophomoree 

Fraehmon. 

Specials 

Dairy  Btodents. 


Total 


AffricaU 
taral. 

MeohaD- 
ioal. 

LAdiM. 

3 
19 
80 
40 
57 
51 
17 

.8 
12 
18 
87 
46 
» 

1 

2 

t 
18 

217 

125 

24 

Total. 

7 
81 
4S 
79 
106 
78 

n 
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GOURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  two  chief  conrBes  offered  are  the  agricaltnral  and  mechanical. 

In  the  agricultural  course,  in  addition  to  the  class  work,  daily  man- 
ual labor  of  two  and  one-half  hours  on  the  farm  or  garden  is  required. 
The  mechanical  students  are  required  to  spend  two  hours  daily  throughout 
the  course,  at  work  in  the  shops,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  in  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

Military  drill  is  required  of  students  of  both  courses  .three  hours  per 
week. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  courses,  a  six  weeks'  course  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry is  given  during  the  winter.  The  school  is  fully  equipped  with  all 
necessary  apparatus,  and  the  teaching  is  intensely  practical  and  useful 
alike  to  the  dairyman  and  farmer.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  five 
sub-courses:  1.  Daily  Practice  in  Buttermaking.  2.  Dairy  Ohemistry. 
3.  Breeding,  Selecting,  and  Feeding  Dairy  Stock.  4.  Judging  and  Scoring 
Butter.    5.  A  Study  of  Dairy  Literature. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

\  ft 

Among  the  many  improvements  about  the  college  during  khe  year  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  erection  of  a  hospital  building;  the  completion  of  an  .extensive 
sewage  system;  the  enlargement  of  tne  electric  lighting  plant,  whereby 
the  grounds,  dormitory  corridors,  and  laboratories  are  now  lighted; 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  finely  equipped  foundry;  and  numerous 
other  improvements  in  the  mechanical  department.  Over  two  miles 
of  artificial  stone  walks  were  laid  about  the  campus;  extensive 
repairs  were  made  in  the  dormitories,  and  a  gallery  was  built  in  the 
library.  Several  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  the  library,  which  now 
contains  more  than  18,000  bound  books  and  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  college  was  presented  with  the  forestry  and  agricultural  exhibits 
from  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  is  now  conferred.  It  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  marked  proficiency  in  agriculture 
in  a  practical  way.  At  the  last  annual  commencement  this  degree  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Bird  of  '83. 

The  general  condition  of  the  college  throughout  the  year  has  been 
excellent.  The  attendance  has  increased,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship 
has  advanced. 

LEWIS  G.  GORTON. 


MICHIGAN    MINING  SCHOOL. 


ABSTRACT  OP  DIRECTOR'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Bocird  of  Control. 

Oentlehen; — The  object  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  is  purely  pro- 
fessional or  technical,  and  it  is  designed  to  afford  instraction  in  every  sub- 
ject needed  to  develop  the  mineral  reeonrcea  of  the  country. 

Its  special  lines  are  to  teach  men  how  to  explore  in  order  to  discover 
mineral  substances,  to  distingnish  the  useful  from  those  minerals  that  are 
not,  and  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  probable  amount, 
permanence,  kind,  and  value  of  the  deposit.  In  this  instruction  it  is' 
intended  that  the  students  shall  not  only  understand  the  principles  relat- 
ing to  ores,  but  also  to  all  useful  mineral  substances  like  building  stones, 
limes,  mortars,  cements,  clays,  coal,  salt,  gypsum,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
fertilizers,'  gems,  etc. 

Having  found  a  workable  deposit,  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  survey  the 
property,  map  it  accurately,  lay  it  out  for  opening;  also  to  design  or  select 
the  hoisting,  transportation,  power  and  light  plants,  as  well  as  construct 
mills,  furnaces,  docks,  dams,  etc. 

He  is  further  taught  to  survey  and  lay  out  railroads,  tramways,  tbe 
town,  care  for  the  drainage,  etc 

He  is  expected  to  understand  the  methods  of  mining  and  quarrying,  of 
timbering,  of  ventilating,  and  of  assaying  by  the  wet  and  dry  methods,  and 
is  taught  to  make  good  practical  working  drawing  or  designs  of  all  things 
that  are  needed  in  mining  or  in  general  engineering  work. 

He  is  expected  to  learn  the  strength  and  other  properties  of  materials 
used  in  construction,  the  approved  methods  of  generating  and  using  steam, 
the  care  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  hoisting,  and  all  other  machinery;  to 
make  repairs,  handle  machinist's  and  carpenter's  tools,  etc. 

He  is  expected  to  understand  the  principles  of  electricity,  its  genera- 
tion, storage,  transmissipn,  and  uses;  also»to  lay  out  suitable  plants  for 
lighting,  haulage,  etc. 

He  further  is  to  learn  about  hydraulic  mining,  the  use  and  transmission 
of  water  power,  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  water  supply,  sewage, 
etc. 

He  is  expected  to  understand  how  to  select  intelligently  any  ore  to  dress 
and  concentrate  it;  to  understand  and  properly  select  the  wet  or  dry 
metallurgical  process  the  ore  must  go  through,  and  to  oversee  the  work. 
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He  is  taught  to  nnderstand  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts  about 
mines,  quames,  etc.;  selling  the  product,  buying  the  supplies,  etc 

In  short,  it  tries  to  make  each  student  a  general  utility  man  about  every 
part  of  the  work  that  may  exist,  in  obtaining  for  use  the  valuable  mineral 
products  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  all  that  is  attempted  is  reached,  or  that  in  three 
or  four  years  there  can  be  taught  fully  the  numerous  subjects  mentioned 
above,  any  one  of  which  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  master. 

The  Michigan  Mining  School  covers  5,206  hours,  and  the  four  years' 
course  6,950  hours,  while  the  four  years'  course  at  Columbia  covers  4,840 
hours;  at  Colorado 8,549  hours;  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  1,649  hours;  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  3,000  hours;  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  3,230;  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Ij^chnology,  from  2,889  to  2,865  hours ;  Lehigh,  2,516 
to  2,548  hours,  (for  its  five  years'  courses,  3,062  to  3,080  hours);  Claustbal, 
6,256,  (for  its  three  years'  course  5,202  hours);  Ohio,  2,711  hours;  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  3,168  to  3,664  hours. 

In  looking  at  the  number  of  students  who  study  Mining  Engineering  in 
this  country,  it  can  be  proven  by  the  records  that  no  School  of  Mining  has 
ever  risen  so  rapidly  in  numbers  fU9  this  one,  or  ever  succeeded  so  well. 
Even  with  its  suffering  from  the  financial  depression,  the  Michigan  Mining 
School  now,  as  it  has  since  1890,  contains  the  largest  number  of  mining 
engineering  students  of  any  school  in  the  country,  as  this  year  Columbia 
and  Lehigh  both  have  58  men  in  this  subject,  while  the  latest  information 
obtained  gives  32  to  the  University  of  California  and  22  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tecbnolo^. 

So,  too,  last  year  the  Michigan  Mining  School  graduated  the  largest 
class  in  mining  engineering  of  any  school  in  the  United  States.  The 
Columbia  School  of  Mines  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  graduated  a  larger 
one,  and  she  has  not  done  it  since  1887. 


Number   of  Omdtuites  in   Leiuiing   Schools  in  Mining  Engineering  for  the  poet 

ten  yeartf. 


UniTonity  of  California 

Colombia  Sohool  of  UiAM 

Lehigh  UniTanity 

llatMohoMtta  Inititatflfbf  Technology.... 

Michigan  Mining  School 

Ohio  State  UniTenity 

Waahlngton  UniTenity 

Frtiberg  Mining  School 

•     Parie  Mining  School 

St.  Btlenne  Mining  School 


1885 


1 

8 


t 

1 

U 
17 


1886 


a 

18 
7 

7 


8 

0 

30 

16 

5 


1887 


5 
23 

8 
8 


2 

2 


24 

26 


1 
5 
3 
4 
7 
4 
1 


1889 


21 


8 

12 

7 

5 

6 

2 

2 

27 

18 

24 


1860 


0 

6 

4 

2 

7 

0 

2 

32 

23 

22 


1801 


5 
5 

0 
4 
4 

0 


26 
14 


1802 


4 

0 
7 
4 
0 
1 


22 


21 


5 
8 
1 
5 
8 
1 


23 


1804 


8 

5 

8 

4 
17 
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Table  IV.^TotcU  number  of  atudenU  enrolled  each  year,  and  number  of  new  etudente 

entering  each  year, 

1886-87 23  25 

1887-88 29  15 

1888-«9 40  16 

1889-90 35  15 

1890-91 61  46 

1891-92. 78  40 

1892-93 101  45 

1893-94 82  17 

1894-05 65  25 

242 

Shows,  first,  the  number  of  stadeats  earoUed  each  year,  and  second,  the 
number  of  new  students  entering  each  year  since th% school  was  organized. 
This  table  shows  that  the  number  entering  remained  quite  uniform  for 
four  years  after  the  school  was  organized,  when  at  once  three  times  as 
many  entered.  This  rate  held  for  three  years,  when  the  depression,  the 
change  of  the  course  and  of  the  Amission  requirements,  caused  another 
drop  to  the  old  numbers.  So  far  this  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase, 
and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  still 
larger  number. 

STUDENTS. 

Owin^  to  the  serious  depression  in  business  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  has  diminished  in  a  marked  degree. 
This  is  not  strange  when  one  considers  how  strong  an  effect  the  depression 
has  had  upon  most  mining  industries  of  the  United  States — many  of  the 
oldest  and  best  mines  temporarily  closing  or  greatly  reducing  their  force. 
Thousands  on  thousands  of  skilled  miners,  engineers,  and  other  employes 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  When  this  happened  to  mining  engi- 
neers of  many  years'  practical  experience,  it  offered  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  men  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  arduous  course  of  study 
which  promised  nothing  for  the  future,  so  far  as  they  could  see;  and  the 
young  are  always  prone  to  look  at  the  present  or  but  a  short  distance  into 
the  future. 

Some  features  besides  the  financial  ones,  also  contributed  to  lower  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Michi(;an  Mining  School.  In  1892-93  some  of 
the  classes  were  larger  than  could  be  properly  cared  for  in  the  rooms  the 
school  had  available, — this  was  well  known  to  students  and  others. 

The  legislature  of  1893  was  asked  to  make  proper  provision  for  these 
classes;  but,  while  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  new  building,  not 
nearly  enough  was  given  to  enable  the  necessary  changes  to  be  made,  and 
it  became  obvious  that  some  three  or  more  years  must  elapse  before  any 
increase  of  students  could  be  accomodated  in  the  School/ 

The  requirements  for  admission  were  stiffened,  and  pains  taken  to  insure 
that  there  should  be  no  more  students  than  could  be  properly  accommo- 
dated. The  knowledge  of  the  above  mentioned  facts,  deterred  many  young 
men  from  coming,  who  might  otherwise  have  braved  the  financial  depres- 
sion. Another  ractor  also  had  an  important  depressing  effect — the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  four  years'  course.  When  the  course  was  formerlv 
changed  from  two  to  three  years,  the  total  number  of  students  diminished; 
there  were  but  three  regular  students  in  the  entering  class,  and  none  of 
these  have  yet  graduated.    The  same  diminution  of  numbers,  but  not  of 
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Soalibr,  has  now  followed  the  introdnction  of  the  four  years'  course, 
hortly  after  the  three  years'  course  went  into  effect,  the  numbers  rapidly 
increased;  and  such  we  confidently  expect  to  be  the  case  now,  especially  as 
soon  as  the  financial  condition  is  better. 

Among  the  special  advantages  the  Mining  School  has  are,  first  and 
foremost,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  the 
yarious  mining  companies,  in  the  copper,  iron,  and  gold  districts,  which 
enables  the  student  to  become^familiar  with  the  hoisting  plants,  timber- 
ing, care  of  minimz  machinery,  boilers,  and  methods  of  working  in  the 
deepest  mines  (4260  feet  vertical)  in  the  world,  and  where  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  machinery  and  stationary  engines  are  employed.  He  may 
also  pay  particular  attention  to  exploring,  surveying,  etc.  ^  For  the  study 
of  crystaUine  rocks  of  both  eruptive  and  sedimentary  origin,  no  better 
location  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in  this  northern  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, which  shows  the  most  complicated  and  varied  phenomena,  including 
the  basement  conglomerates  of  several  geological  formations.  Again,  the 
equipment  in  each  department  in  the  school  is  modern  and  selected 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  not  for  show. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  an  original  inves- 
tigator, and  has  published  more  or  less  in  his  department,  while  all  except 
one,  have  been  connected  with  leading  colleges  and  universities  as  teachers 
prior  to  taking  up  their  labors  here.  In  no  way  can  the  school  become  so 
well  known  or  so  widely  advertised  as  by  the  pablication  of  original  work 
and  text  books  by  the  instructors,  and  whatever  they  can  do  in  that  way 
rodounds  far  more  to  the  credit  and  good  of  the  school  and  the  State  than 
it  does  to  the  instructor. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  look  as  if  this  institution  has  a  broad, 
clear  field,  if  the  State  will  give  it  the  chance. 

Will  not  the  investment  pay  on  account  of  the  direct  elevating  effect  it 
has  had  and  will  have  on  the  education  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan, 
and  upon  the  development  of  the  various  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 
and  by  their  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  State  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation? 

M.  E.  WADSWORTH. 


REPORT  OP   THE   BOARD  OF   CONTROL   OP  THE   MICHIGAN   MINING 

SCHOOL  POR  THE  YEARS  18d3  AND  1894. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January  1893  the  Mining  School  owned  and  occupied 
a  site  at  Houghton,  most  of  which  has  been  donated  to  the  State  for  its 
use,  and  a  part  of  which  has  been  acquired  by  purchase;  and  its  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  building  constructed  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  by 
appropriations  made  in  the  years  1887, 1889,  and  1891. 

The  baildings  then  in  use  were  as  follows; 

1.  The  main  building,  now  known  as  "  Science  Hall,"  where  the  princi- 
pal work  of  the  School  was  done  and  in  which  were  contained  the  chemical, 
physical,  engineering,  geological,  mechanical,  and  other  laboratories,  as 
well  as  library,  drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  offices,  etc. 
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2.  A  stamp  mill  building  containing  a  small  but  complete  outfit  for  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  various  mechanical  methods  of  crushing 
and  reducinc^  ores  and  the  separation  of  the  valuable  products  therefrom. 

3.  A  small  building  containing  a  metallurgical  furnace  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  various  methods  of  smelting,  etc. 

4.  A  building  for  storage  purposes,  fuel,  etc. 

The  equipment  of  these  buildings  and  of  the  various  departments  has 
been  carefully  supervised  by  the  iSoard  of  Control  since  the  orRanization 
of  the  School.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  board  to  give  to  the  School 
the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus  and  appliances  relating  to  the 
special  subjects  comprised  in  the  education  of  a  practical  and  scientific 
mining  engineer. 

The  equipment  necessary  and  desirable  for  a  school  of  this  nature, 
designed  to  give  a  practical  and  thorough  technical  course  in  its  special 
branches,  is  extensive  and  expensive,  and  is  the  work  of  years  to  complete. 
So  far  as  the  means  provided  by  the  Legislature  have  permitted,  the  board 
has  worked  towards  a  complete  and  practical  fitting  up  of  the  School,  and 
has  reason  to  believe  that,  to  the  extent  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction,  the  equipment  of  the  Michigan  Mining  School  excels  that 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States. 

The  legislature  of  1893,  by  act  41,  public  acts  of  that  year,  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $110,000  for  the  use  of  the  Mining  School,  $35,000  of  which  was, 
by  section  2  of  said  act,  for  the  construction  of  anew  engineering  building 
and  ffiT  the  further  equipment  of  the  School,  and  $75,000  of  which  was  for 
current  running  expenses. 

The  new  building  provided  for  by  this  act  has  been  constructed  land 
completed.  Into  the  annex  thereto  have  been  moved  the  boilers  from  the 
main  building,  to  which  has  been  added  one  Stirling  water  tube  boiler; 
and  from  this  plant  is  furnished  the  heat  for  both  buddings,  as  well  as  for 
the  power  for  the  stamp  mill,  machine  shops,  etc..  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, including  architect's  fees  and  expenses,  excavation. and  grading,  super- 
vision of  constructing  and  steam  heating  plant,  has  been  $32,701.69;  and 
in  addition  there  has  been  expended  by  the  board  $2,293.80  towards  the 
further  ecjuipment  of  the  School,  leaving  a  balance  of  this  fund  of  $4.51. 

Into  this  building  have  been  moved  from  the  main  building  the  machine 
and  wood  working  shope  and  laboratoriee,  the  drawing  and  the  engineer, 
ine  departments  of  the  School,  and  there  will  also  be  established  an  electn- 
cal  laboratory,  for  which  there  was  no  provision  in  the  main  building. 

The  B^ace  thus  made  vacant  in  the  main  building  will  be  utilized  for 
the  physical  laboratories  and  library,  for  which  the  present  accommodations 
are  inadequate,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
school. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  School  has  been 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board  for  the  current  expenses  for 
the  years  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made. 

Statements  are  appended  hereto,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  both  the  above  funds  in  detail. 

When  the  site  of  the  school  was  given  to  the  State,  a  lot  had  been  pre- 
viously sold  which  could  not  then  be  acquired.  This  lot  known  as  the 
"Paull  lot,^'  divided  the  property  of  the  school  into  two  parts,  between 
which  lay  the  lot  in  question.  It  has  always  been  considers  desirable  by 
the  board  that  the  State  should  acquire  this  lot,  and  proper  location  of 
the  new  engineering  building  required  it.    As  at  that  time  an  opportun- 
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ity  was  given  for  the  purchase  at  a  reasonable  and  fair  price,  the  board 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  it;  and  the  Paull  lot  was  bought  for  the 
school  and  deeded  to  the  State,  and  on  it  the  new  engineering  building  is 
now  partly  situated.  This  expenditure  appears  as  one  of  the  items  in  the 
statement  above  referred  to.         ^         ^ 

The  board  has  had  under  consideration  at  various  times  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  question  of  a  tuition  fee  to  non-residents  of  the  State.  This 
matter  was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  by  the  act  organizing  the 
School  (act  70, 1885,  section  5);  and  at  its  first  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  no  such  tuition  fee  be  charged,  it  being  then  considered  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  such  would  be  the  wisest  course. 

A  considerable  majority  of  the  students  of  the  school  have  been  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  students  from  other  States  as  well  as 
from  Canada,  England,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Japan  have  been  attracted 
to  this  school  by  its  superior  advantages,  has  given  it  a  standing  and  an 
advertisement  that  has  been  an  assistance  to  its  growth  and  development. 
Tbe  board  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  School  will  be 
best  sub-served  by  continuing  the  present  plan  for  a  time,  although  it  is 
believed  that  the  day  is  near  when  it  will  be  advantageous  to  impose  a 
moderate  charge  upon  non-resident  students. 

The  students  now  pay  for  all  the  chemicals,  and  materials  used  by  them 
in  their  work,  as  well  as  a  moderate  charge  for  the  use  of  apparatus, 
covering  as  near  as  may  be  the  depreciation  from  wear  and  tear;  and  they 
also  bear  all  their  own  expenses  in  the  mine  and  field  work  undertaken  by 
the  various  classes,  and  are  required  to  secure  the  School  against  loss  from 
breakage  of  instruments  or  apparatus,  or  other  damaga 

With  this  are  submitted  the  statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

All  the  disbursements  of  the  School  are  made  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  board  or  of  some  of  its  officers,  either  under  a  vote  of  the 
board  as  in  the  case  of  salaries  and  other  fixed  charges,  or  by  re(]^uisitions 
which  are  submitted  for  appproval  to  the  board  or  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  of  its  members,  or  in  the  case  of  purchases  less 
than  $25,  to  the  purchasing  agents  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  head  of  any  department  requiring  any  supplies,  apparatus,  or  other 
purchase,  makes  a  requisition  therefor,  which  goes  first  to  the  Director  of 
the  School  for  his  approval.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, or  in  case  of  purchases  less  than  $26,  to  the  purchasing  agent,  for 
further  approval;  ana  the  purchase,  if  approved,  is  then  made  on  an  order 
signed  by  the  purchasing  aspent.  • 

This  method  has  been  fouowed  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  all  the 
disbursements  made  during  that  time  have  Deen  thus  approved  before  incur- 
ring the  liability.  Annex^  hereto  is  one  of  the  blank  requisitions  in  use 
as  above,  and  which  will  show  in  itself  the  full  details  of  the  method  bv 
which  every  intended  purchase  for  the  School  is  scrutinized  and  approved. 

JAY  A.  HDBBELL, 

JAS.  R.  COOPER, 

THOa  B.  DUNSTAN, 

A.  KIDDER. 

Allen  F.  Bees,  Board  of  Control 

Secretary, 
49 
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Diiibursements  in  detail  at  the  Michigan  Mining  School,  for  the  years  1893  and  1894. 


Aoouont. 


flf1fty<<^ _ 

Expense  aooount  Bondriee 

Liffbtiiiff  aeooont ^... 

Bepaira 

ImproyementB  on  groands 

Refonded  to  stadente 

Mechanical  flngineering.. 

IiMoranoe 

Metallnisy _ 

Poetage  for  oatalogoea,  etc. .^ . 

Ghemistnr  sappliea*  etc. 

Library,  oooka,  etc.... 

Mineralogy,  ooUectionai  etc. 

Drawing,  sapplies,  etc 

Freight  and  expreaa 

AdTertising,  inoladlng  World*t  Fair  Exhibit 

Sorreying.  sapplies,  and  instmments 

Oatalognee 

Fuel 

TraT^  expense  with  classes,  etc 

Photographic  laboratory  sapplies 

Physiwi  laboratory  apparatas 

Beal  estate.  Paall  lot 

Farnitnreand  apparatas .. 

Totals 


1898. 


$22,610  40 

1,640  27 

28178 

524  00 

1,506  72 

159  88 

811  IS 

710  65 

815  96 

458  00 

1,968  70 

2,088  15 

642  40 

184  16 

1,008  68 

717  97 

802  07 

1,460  25 

905  78 

655  06 

97  45 

1,042  38 

1,500  00 

860  84 


1894. 


$22,582  85 

1.618  85 

274  00 

512  06 

1,177  84 

827  28 

1,685  22 

710  66 

710  71 

728  50 

687  35 

4,286  86 

74  00 

191  52 

817  07 

498  26 

609  88 

1.880  98 

1,152  45 

278  21 

98  76 


$41,880  81 


$40,261  87 


Total. 


145,143  25 
8,253  62 

555  78 
1,066  08 
2,682  96 

686  56 
2,446  67 
1.421  82 
1,026  67 
1,186  50 
2,051  06 
6.874  00 

717  89 

825  68 
1.880  62 
1,216  28 

811  80 
8,771  18 
2,068  23 

928  26 

196  21 
1,042  88 
1,600  00 

860  84 


$82,142  18 


Statement  of  the  receipts  and  dishursenients  at  the  Michigan  Mining  School  at 

Houghton,  for  the  years  1893  and  1894, 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1893 $3,017  36 

Received  from  students  for  chemicals,  etc. $1,587  65 

Keoeived  from  appropriations 37,500  00 

Total  receipts  for  1893 39,087  65 

Total  funds  available  for  year _. $43,005  01 

Disbursements  for  1893  (in  detail  below) 41,880  81 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1894 $1,124  20 

Received  from  students  for  chemicals,  etc. $1,870  54 

Received  from  appropriations 37,500  00 

Total  receipts  for  1894 39370  54 

Total  funds  avaUable  for  1894 $40,494  74 

Disbursements  for  1894  (in  detail  below) 404J61  37 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1895 _ $233  37 

Statement  showing  disbursement  of  Appropriation  for  Engineering  Building  and 

further  Equipment  at  the  Michigan  Mining  School, 

Amount  of  appropriation $35,(XX)  (X) 

Disbursed  as  follows: 

Architects' fees  and  expenses... $1,494  96 

Advertisement  for  bids 12  00 

Excavation  and  grading 2^25  24 

E.  E.  Grip  &.  Co.,  contract  and  extras 24,842  54 

Wiring  for  electric  light 308  93 

Supervision  of  construction 1,100  00 

Steam  heating  plant  and  boilers 2,618  03 

Further  equipment 2,293  80 

Total  disbursed 34,995  49 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,1895... $4  51 
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REPORT  PRESIDENT  OP  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  Henby  R  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Deab  Sib; — Herewith  I  present  yon  with  the  report  of  Alceley  Institute 
for  the  year  1893-4  as  required  by  the  statates  of  this  State. 

The  vear  has  been  quite  prosperous  despite  the  hard  times.  In  June  a 
class  of  six  young  ladies  was  graduated.  Each  year  of  the  school  justifies 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders  in  establishing  a  school  with  Christ's  religion 
as  the  basis  for  cultivating  the  bod^,  soul,  and  spirit  The  living  together 
of  pupils  and  teachers,  where  refinmg,  cultivating,  elevating  influences  are 
constantly  at  work,  is  of  inestimable  value. 

The  institute  continues  to  teach  the  grammar  grades,  but  is  concerned 
particularly  with  its  College  Preparatory  Department,  and  its  own  Semin- 
ary Course.  In  the  former,  pupUs  are  prepared  for  college  in  the  classical 
or  scientific  department  The  latter  includes  history,  mental  and  moilil 
science,  modem  languages,  logic,  political  science,  and  other  subjects  with 
which  people  of  education  and  refinement  are  expected  to  be  conversant 
For  this  work  we  have  six  resident  teachers  and  three  who  come  in  from 
outside.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers: 

Bt.  Bev.  George  D.  Gillespie,  D.  D.,  Bector. 

Bev.  James  E.  Wilkinson,  Ph.  D.,  Chaplain,  Latin,  Greek,  Psychology, 
History. 
Mrs.  James  E.  Wilkinson,  Principal,  Literature. 
Miss  J.  E.  Aukebell,  House-Mother. 
Miss  Helen  V.  Cochrane,  Hi^her.Mathematics,  German. 
Miss  Jessie  Bittenhouse,  Latin,  Science,  English. 
Miss  Mary  Bippey,  French,  English. 
Miss  M.  J.  Chappell,  Arithmetic,  English. 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Smith,  Primary. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Post,  Piano. 
Miss  Annie  H.  Martin,  Piano. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Force,  Violin. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Vocal  Music. 
Miss  M.  L  Davis,  Art 
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The  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation  consists  of  one  large  dwelling 
house — Blanche  Hall;  one  school  house;  one  building  having  rooms  for 
boarders,  a  dining  room,  kitchen  and  assembly  room;  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand.  The  cost  of  this  prox>erty  has  been  at  least  $75,000. 
The  ''estimated  value,"  it  is  difficult  to  state. 

There  is  an  endowment  of  $3,000  for  lectures.  No  other  funds.  The 
only  source  of  yearly  income  is  the  tuition  fees,  which  vary  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils.  For  the  last  jeax  it  was  about  $7,500.  The  terms  of 
tuition  are  $200  per  annum  with  the  usual  extras.  Number  of  pupils, 
forty-eight 

GEO.  D.  GILLESPIE. 


ADRIAN  COLLEGE. 


KEPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Ho» .  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sib; — I  have  the  honor  of  sabmitting  the  annnal  report  of  the 
work  of  Adrian  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  21, 1894. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  rearranged  and  improTed.  The  School 
of  Commerce  has  been  discontinued  and  a  course  in  pedagogy  added. 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  was  187  in  number.  There 
were  nine  in  the  graduating  class,  four  of  whom  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  three  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  one  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  one  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  following  gives  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Board 
of  Control,  together  with  a  description  of  dei)artments,  courses  of  study 
and  requirements  for  graduation: 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
Term  BxpiiM  IMI. 

W.  W.  McOaslin,  Esq.* Franklin,  Ind. 

T.  Oocheu,  Esq. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Norman  Geddes... — « - Adrian. 

W.  K  Gillespie,  Esq. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Graham,  D.  D. Richwood,  O. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Hussey,  M.  A.  — Kendall ville,  Ind. 

W.  Meams,  Esq. Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 

J.  Scott,  D.  D Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

D.  S.  Stephens,  D.  D ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Priddy, Spring  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Thrap,  D.  D Adrian. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Reynolds,  M.  A. Adrian. 


• 
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Term  Expires  1900. 

O.  0.  Clark,  Esq . Auburn,  Ind. 

Bev.  R.  E.  Pox Ohio,  111. 

J.  H.  Hawkins,  Esq Steubenville,  O. 

G.  B.  Hamilton,  Esq Richwood,  O. 

H.  J.  Heinz,  Esq . Allegheny,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Henry,  Esq. Tyrconnell  Mines,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  V.  H.  Lane -...Adrian. 

G.  B.  McElroy,  Ph.  D.... ...Adrian. 

D,  Metcalf,  Esq. Adrian. 

M.  R.  Palmer,  Esq.* Adrian, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Thrap Toronto,  O. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Westfall ..Washington,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOABD  ELECTED  BY  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Term  Expires  1894. 

Hon.  F.  Y.Hamilton,  M.  A Bloomington,  111. 

G.  C.  Smith,  M.  A. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiree  1885. 

J.  F.  McCulloch,  M.  A. Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

R.  D.  Sheppard,  B.  Ph..^ .., New  Haven,  Pa. 

Term  Expiree  1896. 

Rev.  I.  W.  McKeever,  M.  A.* Bunker  Hill.  Ills. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Jennings,  M.  A Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

OFFIOEBS  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  TBUSTEE6. 

Norman  Geddes President 

G.  B.  McElroy .Secretary. 

F.  M.  Hussey  ..-• Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Norman  Geddes,  D.  Metcalf,  G.  B.  McElroy, 

A.  L.  Reynolds,  J.  S.  Thrap,  F.  M.  Hussey, 

J.  F.  McCulloch. 

LADIES'   COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Swift,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Stephens, 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Geddes,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Heinz. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Smith. 

*  Deoeased. 
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FACULTY, 

« 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D.,  25  Madison  street.  President,  and  Prof- 
essor of  Mental  Science  and  Pedagogy. 

Oeorge  B.  McElroy,  Ph.  D.,  18  William-  street  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

M.  L.  Jennings,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  92  College  avenue.  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

J.  D.  H.  Cornelius,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Walter  H.  Howard,  M.  8.,  7  Scott  street.  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Amsbury  L.  Reynolds,  M.  A.,  42  S.  McEenzie  street.  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature. 

Thomas  F.  Kinehart,  M.  A.,  B.  Mus.,  12  William  street.  Professor  of 
lustrumental  Music  and  Harmony. 

Belle  M.  Hamilton,  South  Hall. .  Preceptress,  and  Instructor  in  Vocal 
Music  and  Art 

O.  L.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Principal  dt  the  Academic  Department. 

Elizabeth  Gibbs,  B.  Ph.,  South  hall.    Registrar,  German. 

Octa  E.  Wise,  B.  Mus.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music. 

INSTHUOTORS. 

Frances  L.  Steams,  B.  S.,  17  Butler  street.  Instructor  in  Botany  and 
Zoology. 

Elbert  C.  Lane,  B.  S.,  North  Hall.    Instructor  in  Latin. 

Lewis  H.  Bichards,  North  Hall.  Instructor  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

Jeannette  Bennett,  142  W.  Maumee  street.    Instructor  in  Stenography. 

Carrie  B.  Phelps,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

Haughton  K.  Fox,  North  Hall.    Instructor  in  Athletics. 

PEDAGOGY. 

This  department  is  added  to  the  regular  college  courses  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  State  legislature,  students 
completing  one  of  our  college  courses,  including  two  hundred  hours  in 
practical  psychology  and  pedagogics,  will  be  entitled  to  a  State  certificate 
from  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 
HISTORY. 

Ever  since  Adrian  College  came  into  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  thet  Methodist  Proteistant  Church,  as  represented  by  her  General 
Conference,  instruction  in  theology  to  some  extent  had  been  annually  given 
to  young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.    At  first  the  instruc- 
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tion  was,  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  institution,  necessarily 
limited;  but,  as  the  years  rolled  away,  the  sphere  of  theological  study 
gradually  widened  in  obedience  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Church, 
i^d  when  J.  J.  Amos,  of  Rushville,  Indiana,  made  his  generous  donation 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  -Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology,  a 
School  of  Theology  was  formally  and  fully  organized;  subsequently  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Church  History  was,  in  part,  endowed  by  the  North 
Illinois  Annual  Conference.  This  organization  continued  in  full  force  as 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  College,  and  furnished  instruction  in  theo- 
logy— systematic,  natural,  and  pastoral — in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in 
homiletics,  to  a  number  of  young  men  who  are  now  in  the  field  doing  good 
service  in  the  church.  But  this  method  of  working  in  close  association 
with  the  college  was  not  wholly  satisfactory;  it  was  found  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  ^ive  the  school  that  distinctness  of  character,  and  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  that  sense  of  its  independence  and  importance  so  essential 
to  a  full  and  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  objects  had  in  view  in  its 
organization.  Therefore,  in  June,  1882,  the  trustees  of  the  college,  under 
whose  control  (as  the  representatives  of  the  General  Conference  and, 
through  that  body,  of  the  denomination  at  lar^e)  the  school  will  continue, 
resolved  to  give  it  a  more  clearly  marked  and  distinctive  character — to 
separate  its  work  and  operations  more  fully  from  those  of  the  college;  and 
to  effect  this  end,  they  elected  O.  B.  McElroy  Dean  of  the  school,  who 
will  have  special  charge  of  the  classes  and  of  the  internal  organization  of 
the  department. 

SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments,  instrumental  and 
vocal.  Candidates  for  graduation  in  instrumental  music  will  be  expected, 
however,  to  join  the  chorus  class,  and  must  take  at  least  twenty  lessons 
on  the  pipe  organ,  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  playing  simple  church 
music  on  this  instrument.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  and 
great  proficiency  in  studying  the  organ. 

Students  making  a  specialty  of  vocal  music  and  wishing  to  be  graduated 
will  be  required  to  take  the  piano  of  the  first  three  grades  and  the  full 
course  in  harmony  and  history  of  music. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 
GOLLBOE  PBEPABATOBT. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is,  first,  to  prepare  students  to  enter  college;  sec- 
ondly, to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who,  in  view  of  engaging  in  business,  desire 
a  good  academic  education.  The  studies  taught  are  those  usually  pursued 
in  academies  and  high  schools. 

The  preparatory  course  for  those  entering  college  as  candidates  for  the 
classiccJ  degree,  requires  three  years  for  its  completion  and  prepares  stu- 
dents for  entering  this  or  any  other  college.  It  embraces  three  years' 
study  of  Latin,  two  years'  study  of  Oreek,  and  mathematics  through 
elementary  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry,  and  one  year  in  science. 
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TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

To  meet  the  increaBing  demand  for  a  class  of  better  qualified  tenchers  in 
district  and  graded  schools,  a  teachers*  cousse  is  provided  in  connection 
with  the  college. 

The  course  of  stndy  extends  through  a  period  of  three  years  and  is  as 
full  and  comprehensive  as  can  be  thoroughly  completed  in  that  time. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  and  who  desire  to  review  the 
common  branches  or  tale  advanced  Btudies.  will  have  every  facility 
afforded  them  that  is  within  the  control  of  the  department  The  science 
of  teaching  will  be  studied  during  the  third  year  of  the  course  with  the 
aim  of  making  the  student  familiar  with  the  principles  of  pedagogical 
science,  as  they  have  been  derived  not  only  from  analysis  of  the  mental 
powers,  but  also  from  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room. 

IlfPBOVEMENTS. 

Extensive  improvements  in  and  about  the  college  have  been  made  during 
the  last  year.  Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on 
buildings  and  grounds.  A  new  building,  known  as  ''  Metcalf  Hall,"  was 
erected  and  is  now  in  use.  This  hall  is  a  magnificent  brick  structure  43 
feet  wide  by  110  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  high.  The  deep  base- 
ment contains  our  new  steam  heating  plant  On  the  first  floor  of  this 
building,  besides  a  large  and  well  arranged  kitchen,  there  is  a  spacious, 
well  lighted,  cheerful  dining  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  at  least  two 
hundreid  students  in  groups  of  ten  at  each  table.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  entirely  to  music.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  ladies'  gymnasium. 
This  new  building  is  named  in  honor  of  the  generous  donor,  David  Met- 
calf, Esq.,  of  Adrian. 

There  are  now  five  large  and  beautiful  buildings  on  the  college 
campus. 

Other  citizens  of  Adrian  and  friends  of  the  institution  have  donated 
liberally,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
Everywhere  there  is  more  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

An  athletic  field  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  college  grounds  at  a  cost  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  field  is  350  feet  in  width  by  500  feet  in  length, 
with  a  perfectly  level  surface,  making  one  of  the  finest  athletic  grounds  in 
the  State.  Students  thoroughly  enjoy  these  advantages  and  are  enthusias- 
tic in  their  sports. 

AIM  OF  THB  GOLLEOE. 

It  is  the  intention  not  only  tocommunicate  the  most  useful  knowledge  of 
the  several  branches  of  science  pursued,  but  also  to  bring  about  the  beet 
results  in  human  character. 

To  secure  these  desired  ends,  thorough  work,  strict  discipline,  and  phys- 
ical culture,  are  considered  of  essential  importance.  Special  attention  is 
given  by  the  teachers  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Through  the  purifying  and  uplifting  influences  that  are  here  maintained, 
an  ennobling  of  character  is  certain  to  be  experienced  by  every  one  who 
seebi  improvement  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 
50  D.  C.  THOMAS. 


ALBION  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dear  Sir; — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  the  report 
from  Albion  College  for  the  year  ending  June  28, 1894. 

trustees. 
Bev.  L.  R.  Fiske,  ex-ofl5cio. 

elected  by  DETROIT  CONFERENCK 

Hon.  H.  M.  Loud Oscoda. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Bliss Saginaw. 

Geo.  O.  Robinson _ _ Detroit. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson Detroit 

Horace  Hitchcock Detroit. 

Bev.  L.  P.  Davis Detroit 

ELECTED  BY   MICHIGAN   CONFERENCE. 

Jacob  C.  More Grand  Bapids. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Buck ' Kalamazoo. 

Bev.  John  Graham Jackson. 

Willis  W.  Cooper St.  Joseph. 

♦James  W.  Sheldon Albion. 

Bev.  Wilbur  I.  Cogshall ...Grand  Bapids. 

ELECTED  BY  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNL 

Samuel  Dickie Albion. 

Charles  M.  Banger Battle  Creek. 

Kev.  E.  B.  Bancroft Adrian. 

The  endoTyment  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  provided  for  by 
State  statute,  which  committee  pays  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
interest  only  to  meet  current  expenses.  The  following  persons  comprise 
said  committee: 

^Deceased. 
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ENDOWMENT   FUND   COMMITTEE. 

W.  P.  Sidnam ,• _ _ Kalamazoo. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Haze,  M.  D Lansing. 

Hon.  Daniel  Striker ^ Hastings. 

BOABD   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Lewis  B.  Fiske,  President. 

Carl  B.  jScheffler,  Director  of  Conservatory. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Skillman>  Preceptress. 

Washington  Gardner,  Public  Lectnrer. 

D wight  B.  Waldo,  Secretary. 

Bev.  L.  B.  Fiske,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  John  Owen  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Delos  Fall,  M.  8.,  David  Preston  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

Carl  B.  Scheffler,  Piano,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

Samuel  D.  Barr,  A.  M.,  W.  H.  Brockway  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Bobert  S.  Avann,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Frederick  Lutz,  A.  M.\  Modem  Languages. 

E.  Josephine  Clark,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Charles  E.  Barr,  A.  M.,  Ezra  Bostwick  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Acting  Professor  of  Biology. 

Dwight  B.  Waldo,  A.  M.,  Henry  M.  Loud  Professor  of  History. 

Bev.  Frederick  S.  Goodrich,  A.  M.,  John  Morrison  Beid  Professor  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature.  % 

Samuel  0.  Anapp  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

William  F.  Oldham,  D.  D.,*  the  English  Bible. 

Henrietta  A.  Bancroft,  A.  M.,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Jennie  A.  Worthington,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

Franklin  C.  Courter,  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Painting. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Mosher,  Decorative  Painting. 

Jennie  M.  Whitcomb,  Piano  and  History  of  Music. 

Bobert  E.  McNeill,  Voice  Culture. 

Charles  L.  McClellan,  Principal  of  Commercial  Department 

John  M.  Pearson,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Jennie  E.  Lovejoy,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  German. 

Bose  A.  Ward,  Violin. 

Mr&  Eva  Steele,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Smith  Bumham,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  of  History. 

Carrie  M.  Bolster,  Piano. 

Charles  S.  Jacobs,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Greek. 

Wilber  D.  Engle,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Chemistry. 

Mary  Phelps,  Art  of  Expression. 

Ethel  J.  Calkins,  Piano. 

George  E.  Dean,  Cornet. 

Bev.  R  S.  Taylor,  M.  D..  Librarian. 

Charles  E.  Barr,  A.  M.,  Begistrar. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  Prof.  Lutz  went  to  Germany  to  be  absent,  a 
year  pursuing  literary  labors  and  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of*  a 
work  in  philology,  and  his  place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Good- 
rich, a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

■■   ■  fc»>  — 

*  To  eotor  on  doty  in  1895. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

Two  events  occurred  early  in  the  year  of  considerable  interest  to  ns. 

1.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1893,  we  held  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
institution,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  many  other  institutions  partici- 
pating through  delegates  representing  such  schools.  The  institution 
opened  as  a  seminary  in  November,  1843,  continuing  as  such  till  1849,  when 
the  charter  was  amended,  making  it  a  seminary  and  female  college.  In 
1861  the  charter  was  again  amended,  conferring  general  college  powers  for 
the  graduation  both  of  young  men  and  women. 

2.  On  the  day  mentioned  above — November  16 — ^the  McMillan  chem- 
ical laboratory  was  dedicated.  Senator  McMillan,  Gov.  Bich  and  other 
notables  being  present.  Special  addresses  were  delivered  by  representa- 
tives from  Michigan  University  and  Chicago  University,  asiae  from  Sena- 
tor McMillan,  Hon.  Washington  Gardner,  Delos  Fall,  Prof,  of  chemistry  in 
the  college,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  college. 

The  McMillan  Laboratory  is  a  building  62x88  feet,  and  four  stories  hi^h 
including  the  basement,  devoted  in  every  part  to  work  in  chemistry,  tne 
range  of  work  covering  seven  subdepartmente.    ' 

NOBMAL  WOBK. 

The  college  is  availing  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  statute  in 
educating  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  some  14  or  15  having  at  the 
close  of  the  year  rec€#\red  certificates  from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ABT8. 

Studying  for  Master's  Degree 15 

Seniors , 34 

Juniors ^^ 35 

Sophomores 60 

Freshmen 92—236 

SUB-COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS. 

In  Language  Courses 141 

In  Courses  exclusive  of  the  Languages 41 — 182 

OONSEBVATOBY  OF  MUSIC. 

Piano 131 

Pipe  Organ 4 

Reed  Organ 2 

Violin  11 

Guitar 1 

Cornet ^ 

In  Public  School  Music 6 

Voice 76 

Orchestral  Students  Unclassified 16—254 

SCHOOL   OF  PAINTING. 

General  Art - 37 

Decorative  Art 23—  60 
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OOMMEBOIAL  DEPABTMBKT. 

Businees  GourBe - *...  70 

Shorthand  and  l^ewriting 21 —  91 

823 
Deduct  for  Recounting .. 194 

Total 629 

In  giving  the  summary  of  students  we  take  the  college  year  from  Sep- 
tember to  June,  not  the  calendar  year.  In  the  calendar  year  we  had  about 
175  more  students  than  in  the  college  year. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  of  students  in  all  the  departments  in  the  aggregate  was 
somewhat  more  than  the  year  before,  but  the  special  gain  was  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  being  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  over  the  year 
ending  in  '93. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  institution  in  all  its  departments  in 
a  healthy  condition,  needing,  however,  larger  endowments. 

The  next  college  year  closes  on  the  27th  of  June. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R.  FI8KE. 


ALMA  COLLEGE. 

[Beport  from  Catalog.] 


THE  CJORPORATION. 

TBUSTEES. 

Claas  of  1894— 

Hon.  B.  A.  Al^r,  Detroit. 
James  B.  Wylie,  Grand  Bapids. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Longyear,  Marquette. 
A.  W.  Bight,  Alma. 
J.  H.  Plum,  West  Bay  City. 

Class  of  1895— 

W.  O.  Hughart,  Grand  Bapids. 
Bev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  iJetroit. 
Thomas  Merrill,  Saginaw. 
Charles  Stinchfield,  Detroit. 
♦Charles  W.  Wells,  Saginaw. 

Class  of  189&— 

Bev.  Wm.  A.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  Detroit. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Wheeler,  West  Bay  City. 
Bev.  W.  A.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Bay  City. 
£.  A.  Ba|;ley,  M.  D.  Alma. 
W.  H.  Gilbert,  Saginaw. 

Class  of  1897— 

Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley,  Bay  City. 
H.  P.  Christy,  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Bey.  T.  D.  Marsh,  Bichland. 
Hon.  L.  S.  Lpvell,  Ionia. 
♦B.  S.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Sturgis. 

OFFIGEBS  OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TBUSTEES. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley,  Chairman. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Ewing,  Secretary. 
A.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
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LADIES  ADYISOBY   BOABD. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Gelston. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Broske. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Wright. 
Mrs.  J.  H  Lancashire. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Church. 

VISITING    COMMITTBB. 

Appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Michigan. 

Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown,  Detroit. 
Bev.  James  B.  Bonar. 


THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

August  F.  Bruske,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Theism. 

Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Folsom  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

Joseph  W.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  Folsom  Professor  of  Physics  and  Principal 
of  the.  Normal  and  Preparatory  Departments. 

Mai:y  C.  Gelston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Lady  Principal. 

Charles  A.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Stone  Davis  ProfesA>r  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Bev.  Henry  £.  Butler,  A.  M.,  Wells  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science. 

John  T.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  Longyear  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Helen  Church,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

Eleanora  Bushnell,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Kate  L.  Booth,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Art 

Clara  E.  Dillingham,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Kindergarten 
Training. 

Amos  W.  Beckner,  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Business. 

Alice  Wells,  Instructor  in  Shorthand. 

Lizabeth  B.  Case,  Librarian. 

Charles  A.  Davis,  Secretary. 

John  T.  Ewing,  Begistrar. 

James  Logic,  Steward. 

SPECIAL  LEOTUBEBS. 

Elmore  S.  Pittyjohn,  M.  D.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Ira  N.  Brainerd,  M.  D.,  Sanitary  Science. 

# 

COURSE   OP  STUDY. 

The  College  embraces  seven  departments  of  instruction,  collegiate,  pre- 
paratory, normal,  training,  business,  music,  and  art. 
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I.   THE  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  four  courses  of  study,  each  extending  through  four  yeara 

1.  The  classical  course,  leading  to  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  philosophical  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

3.  The  scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

4.  The  literary  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

II.      THE  PBEPABATOBY  DEPABTMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  afford  the  necessary  &cilities  for 
securing  adequate,  exact,  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  work,  and 
also  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  unaole  to  take  a  college  course. 

For  entrance  to  the  college,  four  courses  are  provided  that  severally 
lead  up  to  the  corresponding  courses  of  the  collegiate  department. 
Each  of  these  courses,  however,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  pursued 
with  profit  by  the  student  with  limited  time  and  means  for  gaining  an 
education. 

in.      THE  NOBMAL  DEPABTMENT. 

The  Normal  course  provides  two  classes  of  work,  academic  and  profes- 
sional. The  aim  of  the  academic  work  is  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  common  branches,  and  of  the  elements- of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
professional  work  embraces  the  elements  of  psychology,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, school  systems  and  s&ool  laws  of  Michigan,  and  the  organization, 
government,  and  general  management  of  schools. 

During  the  second  semester  a  course  of  lectures  on  school  organization 
and  management  will  be  given.  Students  from  any  department  in  the 
college,  looking  forward  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course. 

IV.     KINDEBGABTEN   TBAINING  DEPABTMENT. 

This  department  aims  to  graduate  earnest,  intelligent  and  practical 
kindergarten  and  primary  school  teachers. 

V.      THE   BUSINESS  DEPABTMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  young  men  and  women  with 
such  a  knowledge  of  business,  its  principles,  practices,  and  laws,  as  will  enable 
them  to  enter  with  confidence  upon  the  duties  of  the  business  world,  and  to 
become  good  business  men  and  women,  and  intelligent  citizens. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided,  viz. :  business  and  short  hand.  Both 
courses  extend  through  a  period  of  two  years. 

VL      THE  DEPABTMENT  OP  MUSIC. 

Bertha  E.  Cleaves,  principal. 
A.  W.  Beckner,  assistant  in  Voice. 
Gertrude  Whiting,  assistant  in  Piano. 

Edward  C.  Marsh,  assistant  in  Violin  and  leader  of  the  Orchestra. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  includes  pianoforte,  organ, 
voice  culture,  and  harmony. 
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VII.      ART  DEPABTMENT. 

Ethel  M.  Campbell,  instructor. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  develop  the  power  of  observation 
and  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  reproduce  what  is  seen: 

First,  by  a  thorough  study  in  black  and  white  from  various  models, 
casts,  etc. 

Second,  by  studies  in  still  life,  preparing  for  more  advanced  work  in 
sketching  from  nature  and  life. 

The  department  has  been  furnished  with  a  good  assortment  of  casts,  a 
large  addition  having  been  made  within  the  ^ast  year.  A  kiln  for  the 
firing  of  porcelain  has  also  been  provided,  which  farther  increases  the 
efSciency  of  the  decorative  department. 

COLLEGE   BUILDINGS. 

There  are  at  present  four  buildings  on  the  college  campus:  the  main 
building,  the  ladies'  hall,  the  library,  and  the  boiler  house.  The  first  of  these 
contains  the  chapel,  study  hall,  recitation  rooms,  and  laboratories,  and 
rooms  for  the  art  and  music  departments.  It  is  a  substantial  and  hand- 
some building.  The  ladies'  hall  contains  reception  rooms,  the  dining  room, 
and  suites  for  about  thirty  students.  The  library  building  contains  the 
book  room,  with  shelving  for  l'},000  volumes,  the  reading  room  and 
the  librarian's  office,  is  elegantly  finished  in  hardwood,  and  in  all 
respects  well  adapted  to  its  particuliar  uses.  All  of  these  edifices  are  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone,  and  have  a  pleasing  architectural  appearance.' 
They  are  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  boiler  house. 

AID  POB  STUDENTS. 

Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church  can 
usually  receive  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  amount  of  $100 
per  year.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  home  and  foreign  missionaries  are 
granted  free  tuition. 

A  number  of  students  can  usually  find  employment  in  the  village  or  in 
connection  with  the  college.  As  a  rule,  no  student  who  comes  here  pre- 
pared to  do  faithful  work  need  fail  of  securing  an  education  for  lack  of 
means. 

The  interests  of  students  of  limited  means  are  in  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mitee  of  the  faculty  on  aid  to  students,  which  will  carefully  administer  any 
funds  that  may  be  placed  in  its  hands  for  this  purpose. 
51 
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Benzonia  college  o£Fer8  four  courses  of  instruction  for  the  coming  year: 
classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  normal,  each  of  three  years  prepara- 
tory and  four  years  college  study.  These  will  stand  comparison  with 
those  of  any  college  in  the  land.  A  preliminary  year  has  been  added  to 
the  three  preparatory  years'  study,  to  accommodate  students  not  prepared 
for  Ihe  first  preparatory  year. 

It  is  especially  desired  that  the  preparatory  department  shall  not  be 
confused  with  the  college.  It  is  in  character  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
.best  high  schools  of  our  state,  and  is  designed  especially  to  prepare  students 
for  Benzonia  College.  It  is  intended  that  graduates  from  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  normal  course  should  be  thoroughly  competent  to  teacn 
in  the  district  schools  of  the  State,  and  they  are  recommended  by  the  insti- 
tution to  these  positions.  All  such  as  are  deemed  unworthy  will  not  be 
recommended  for  graduation  even  from  the  preparatory  department  It 
will  be  noticed  that  work  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  the  term's  work  in 
educational  reading  are  required  for  graduation  from  the  preparatory 
department.  With  the  college  work,  methods  of  studying  and  teaching 
various  branches  are  introduced,  and  educational  essays  are  required 
from  each  student  the  spring  term  of  the  freshman  year.  Beginning  with 
the  second  year  in  college  work,  students  are  required  to  teach  five  nours 
a  week  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors.  This  teaching  is 
continued  the  winter  term  of  the  sophomore  year  the  same  number  of 
hours,  and  three  hours  in  the  spring  term.  Advanced  work  in  psychology 
is  begun  in  the  spring,  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  fall  term  of  the  junior  year  in  the  Normal  department,  school 
laws  and  school  supervision,  and  teaching  five  hours  a  week  are  required. 
The  History  of  Education  occupies  the  entire  winter  term  of  the  junior 
year,  and  five  hours'  work  in  teaching  throughout  the  spring  term.  The 
fall  term  of  the  senior  year  with  other  studies,  includes  educational  read- 
ing and  discussions  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  Work 
in  teaching  is  continued  throughout  the  winter  of  the  senior  year.  It  is 
desired  that  patrons  of  the  school  and  students  entering  the  Normal 
department  should  understand  the  high  character  of  the  work  as  planned 
and  that  thorough  work  will  be  insisted  upon. 

The  other  departments  are  Business  College  and  Shorthand  Institute, 
which  gives  a  thorough  business  education  by  actual  practice  throughout 
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the  course;  music,  where  vocal  and  instrumental  training  is  given  by  a 
competent  instructor;  art,  in  which  painting,  sketching,  freehand  drawing, 
and  the  Uke  accomplishments  are  taught 

Beginning  with  the  winter  term  of  1894  the  business  department  has 
been  con(^ucted  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  Arrangements  have  been 
effected  to  convert  this  department  into  a  Business  College,  under  the 
management  of  Rev.  Forrest  E.  Davy.  The  work  as  planned  and  as  at 
present  carried  out,  is  much  like  that  of  other  business  colleges  in  various 
citiea  A  bank  and  an  emporium  have  been  introduced,  desks  have  been, 
arranged  for  the  students,  and  a  course  of  six  months  laid  out  in  harmony 
with  the  best  business  methods.  The  student  will  transact  business  on 
his  own  account,  keeping  his  books,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor 
in  charge,  and  every  possible  business  relation  will  be  entered  upon  by  the 
different  students  in  course  of  the  six  months'  work. 

The  music  department  offers  instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  voice  and  to  those  conditions  and  exercises 
which  will  develop  the  vocal  organs  in  the  best  way  for  the  purposes 
desired. 

The  art  department  offers  the  best  advantages  in  sketching,  crayon, 
water  and  oil  painting.  A  course  of  study  is  planned  for  such  students 
as  may  desire  to  take  the  art  work  in  connection  with  college  studies. 
The  scenery  about  Benzonia  is  very  attractive  for  the  artist,  whether  in 
winter  or  summer,  so  that  this  school  by  its  location  is  to  be  preferred 
by  students  who  desire  to  sketch  from  nature.^ 

Graduates  from  the  classical  course  will  receive  the  degree  A.  B. ;  from 
the  philosophical  course.  Ph.  B.;  and  from  the  scientific  course,  B.  S.  No 
degrees  are  conferred  upon  students  graduating  from  the  Normal  depart- 
ment, but  it  is  hoped  that  atrangements  will  be  made  to  confer  a  life  cer- 
tificate upon  those  who  finish  the  entire  Normal  course.  As  yet  no  such 
arrangements  have  been  effected,  and  no  promises  can  be  made  to  any 
proposing  to  attend.  The  character  of  the  courses  of  stud^  in  the  Normal 
department  is  far  superior  to  that  of  state  Normal  schools  in  general  The 
name  College  Normal  School  is  well  deserved. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  confer  advanced  degrees  for  special 
study  done  in  the  institution  along  special  lines. 
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REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henby  E.  Pattengill,  State  Supet-intendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Deab  Sib; — On  June  27,  1894,  this  college  closed  a  very  BucceBsful 
scholaBtic  year.  The  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  '93-^94 
was  more  than  three  hundred  (300),  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  number 
enrolled  in  preceding  years.  At  the  commencement  exercises,  one  candi- 
date received  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  ten  members  of  the  class  of  '94 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

During  the  year  some  impovtant  changes  took  place  in  the  faculty.  In 
December,  '93,  the  Bev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  S.  J.,  whose  term  of  office  as 
President  of  Detroit  College  had  expired,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the 
Bev.  Henry  A.  Schapman,  S.  J.,  who,  for  the  preceding  six  ^ears  and  a 
half,  had  held  a  like  position  in  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In 
February,  1894,  the  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Bev. 
E.  A.  Higeins,  S.  J .,  resigned  his  position,  to  assume  the  presidency  of  St. 
Mary's  (kulege,  St.  Mary's,  Kansas.  His  work  was  taken  up  here  by  the 
Bev.  W.  T.  Kinsella,  S.  J.,  late  professor  of  these  branches  in  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  some  time  previously  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Detroit  College. 

The  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  graduation  from  this  college  has 
already  been  given  to  the  public,  in  your  annual  report  for  the  year  1893, 
pp.  334-342,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  visiting  board  for  that  year. 
The  provisions  therein  made  for  a  thorough  education,  have  the  successes 
of  many  years  to  commend  them;  and  the  results  as  evinced  in  the  case  of 
most  of  our  Detroit  College  graduates  are«  highly  satisfactory.  The 
facilities  offered  in  the  college  to  s^dents  of  the  natural  sciences,  are  the 
best  that  modem  invention  can  sup^y.  The  college  has  no  endowment 
fund,  yet  no  effort  or  expense  possible  with  the  low  state  of  the  treasury, 
is  spared  to  keep  the  pupils  abreast  of  the  times,  in  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress constantly  being  made  in  science  and  literature.  A  fully  equipped 
laboratory,  with  accommodations  for  forty  students,  was  added  to  the 
department  of  chemistry  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,200.  In  laboratory 
work  aud  in  general  chemistry,  the  showing  made  by  the  students  is 
remarkably  good.  New  zeal  has  been  inspired  by  last  year's  success,  and 
the  impetus  given  to  this  study  has  thereby  been  greatly  increased. 

The  Philomathic  Literary  and  Debating  Society,  with  its  weekly 
exercises,  proves  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history. 
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The  influence  exerted  by  the  re^lar  work  of  this  society,  is  made  mani- 
fest in  excellence  of  composition  of  the  literary  and  historical  papers  pre- 
sented for  prize  work,  and  in  the  public  specimens  presented  by  the 
members.  Among  these  latter  the  contests  in  oratory  and  in  elocution  are 
worthy  of  note.  In  the  oratorical  contest,  the  conditions  required  those 
partaking  "  to  select  their  own  subjects,  write  and  deliver  their  speeches 
without  aid  from  any  of  the  faculty,  the  time  limit  being  eight  minutes." 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  specimen  was  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Eight  contestimts  appeared  and  the  judees  awarded  the  prize,  a 
gold  medal  and  a  set  of  Shakspere's  works,  to  George  F.  Monaghan,  of 
the  class  of  '94.  The  prize  essay,  subject,  *'  The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,"  was  written  by  Louis  H.  Echlin,  of  the  class  of  '95,  who  held 
the  first  place  against  ten  competitors. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  organized  for  furthering  the  elecutionary  efforts  of 
the  senior  students,  made  a  very  creditable  appearance  in  the  drama, ''  The 
Award  of  Treachery,"  presented  by  them  on  April  4,  '94,  some  of  the 
players  showing  marked  dramatic  powers  in  the  rendition  of  their  lines. 
Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  study  of  elocution,  in  all  the  classes. 
The  public  contests  by  members  of  the  junior  classes  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion, showing  thoroughness  of  training  and  displaying  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  selections,  that  was  remarkable. 

The  students,  as  a  body,  answer  generously  to  all  the  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf  by  the  members  of  the  faculty;  and  the  result  of  this,  union 
is  gratifying  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  The  moral  tone  of  the  boys 
is  irreproachable;  the  "  esprit  de  corps  "  is  the  genuine  American  spirit  of 
straightforward  manliness,  heightened  and  beautified  by  the  refining 
influence  of  Christian  teaching.  While  the  mind  is  cultivated,  the  heart 
is  not  neglected.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  boys,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  Detroit,  in  the  years  to  come,  will  find  among  her 
respected  citizens  none  more  true  to  her  interests,  none  more  worthy  of 
her  trust,  than  the  alumni  of  Detroit  College. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect. 

Yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  A.  SCHAPMAN,  8.  J. 
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CORPORATORS. 

D.  Whitney,  Jr.  ♦  J.  8.  Parrand. 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Avery.  D.  M.  Perry. 

Chas.  Stinchfiela.  Jas.  McMillan. 

H.  K.  White.  Ashley  Pond. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Prue.  S.  J.  Murphy. 

Geo.  Peck.  Mrs.  L.  B  Medbury. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Canlkins,  Cl.'84.  «  Alanson  Sheley. 
♦  Wm.  Thaw.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wood. 

Pittsburg,  Penn.  Birmingham.  Conn. 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

David  Whitney,  President.  George  Peck,  Treasurer. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Vice  President.  James  D.  Liggett,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Avery.  H.  K.  White. 

Charles  Stinchfield.  S.  J.  Murphy. 

FACULTY,  1893-94, 
IN  THE  OBDER  OF  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH   THE   SCHOOL. 

Ella  M.  Liggett,  A.  B.,  Principal,  English  Literatiire. 

Jeannette  M.   L^gett,  Principal  of  Primary  Department.    Bhetoric; 
Themes,  I  and  III  Collegiate. 

Emma  Carhartt,  History,  Mythology. 

Eatherine  Flynn,  Geography,  Spelling,  Penmanship. 

Marienne  Bary,  Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 

Christine  L.  Voigt,  German,  Natural  Sciences,  Algebra. 

Florence  A.  Brown,  Kindergarten. 

Jane  A.  Perine,  American  Literature,  Elementary  English. 

Harriet  N.  Leonerd,  Painting. 

Ida  F.  Smith,  Themes;  II  andlY  Collegiate.   Current  History,  History 
of  Art  and  Architecture. 

Susan  Corey,  Music. 

Martha  A.  Tenney,  Physical  Culture. 
fKate  Hitchcock,  Suzanne  Lander,  French. 

jiMaria  Holley,  Sarah  P.  Haven,  Principal's  Assistant  in  the   School 
Family. 


t  TemponuT  Sapply. 

i  RMiffned  December  19,  1893. 
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Caroline  L.  Fenton,  In  Charge  of  Study  Hall. 

Ella  M.  Grovenbery,  Assistant  in  Primary  Detriment,  Arithmetic. 

Winifred  G.  Granger,  Marie  Cary,  Assistants  in  the  Kindergarten. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1878  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Liggett  and  his 
daughters,  and  was  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  until  it  demanded 
accommodations  larger  and  better  than  could  be  obtained.  To  meet  this 
need,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  a  number  of  persons  united  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School. 

Work  on  a  building  began  the  following  spring,  and  the  school  took 
possession  of  its  new  nome  January  7, 1884. 

The  school  hall,  seating  about  two  hundred  persons  and  provided  with 
a  sta^,  lights,  and  drop-curtain,  is  used  for  the  daily  exercises  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  and  for  any  musical  or  literary  entertainments 
occurring  during  the  year. 

The  reference  library  of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  books  of  travel  and 
biography,  essays  and  poetry,  and  other  works  essential  to  a  practical 
knowledge  of  history  and  literature,  is  steadily  growing  more  valuable. 
Within  tne  last  two  years  there  have  been  added  more  than  thirty  volumes 
of  the  best  authorities  on  art. 

HOME   DBPABTMENT. 

Young  ladies  desiring  to  enter  the  school  family  will  find  a  generous 
and  well  ordered  home  and  careful  oversight  of  their  comfort,  health,  and 
improvement 

Regular  hours  in  the  afternoon  are  devoted  to  study  under  supervision. 
A  portion  of  each  evening  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  some  enjoyable 
book, 'affording  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  for  sewing  or  fancy  work. 
Under  this  influence  a  young  girl's  taste  for  good  reading  is  perceptibly 
developed. 

A  gymnastic  class  meets  for  practice  every  afternoon  during  the  winter. 

Private  dancing  classes  will  be  formed,  if  a  sufficient  number  so  desire. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  school,  not  including  the  kindergarten,  covers  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  is  divided  into  three  departments  of  four  years  each. 
The  general  plan  and  some  hints  of  methods  are  given  in  the  adjoining 
tabular  outline. 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments  the  aim  is  to  establish 
right  habits  of  study,  to  cultivate  easy  and  correct  expression,  to  awaken 
early  an  interest  in  good  reading,  ana  to  lay  a  strong  and  broad  founda- 
tion for  whatever  work  may  be  chosen  later. 

In  the  collegiate  department,  those  who  expect  to  enter  college,  follow 
the  collie  preparatorv  course;  others  find  ample  demand  for  mental 
energy  in  the  work  of  the  advanced  English  course. 

Special  features  which  may  be  noted  are  the  careful  private  criticism  of 
all  theme  work;  the  current  historv  classes,  meeting  once  a  week  during  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  collegiate  years;  the  comprehensive  study 
of  the  history  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  the  use  of  the 
standard  authorities  on  art  and  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs. 

The  work  in  American  and  English  literature  now  extenas  through 
eight  years,  giving  opportunity  for  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  repre- 
sentative writers  of  both  countries. 
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MUSIC. 

Thifl  department  has  for  three  years  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Susan 
Corey.  As  many  for  whom  the  department  exists,  are  likely  to  remain  bat 
one  or  two  years,  and  have  generally  begun  their  musical  training  else- 
where, skilfnl  teaching  and  much  personal  supervision  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assimilate  previous  methods  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
development  that  can  be  recognized  as  such.  To  this  end,  primarily,  Miss 
Corey  devotes  herself,  and  in  effecting  it,  has  had  marked  success.  So  far 
as  she  has  time  outside  of  this  work,  she  receives  others  into  her  class, 
and  places  special  emphasis  upon  her  work  with  children.  Those  from 
the  day  school  have  short  lessons  daily  during  school  hours. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  four  years'  work  of  the  primary  department  is  carried  on  in  a  large, 
airy,  and  sunny  room,  affording  that  freedom  which  is  almost  as  essential 
here  as  in  the  kindergarten.  Oral  lessons  in  French  have  been  introduced 
into  the  third  and  fourth  year  work.  Boys  are  received  in  this  depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

This  department  of  the  school,  opened  in  October,  1886,  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  kindergartner,  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  essential  to  the  system.  It  is  conducted 
in  a  pleasant  room,  on  the  first  floor,  offering  the  advantage  of  a  convenient 
entrance  at  75  Stimson  Place,  opening  into  a  roomy  hallway  and  cloak 
room,  and  having  exits  to  the  lavatories  and  also  to  a  rear  yard,  where  the 
children  have  a 'sand-table  and  opportunity  for  out-door  games,  while 
secluded  from  the  street. 

In  the  three  years'  work  there  are  presented  twenty  gifts,  by  a  system- 
atic and  progressive  handling  6f  which  the  children  are  led  from  the 
simplest  features  of  each  to  the  most  complex.  Color,  form,  material,  size, 
dimension,  position,  and  number  are  thus  brought  forward;  and  observa- 
tion, memory,  and  expression  are  cultivated.  Manual  training,  concentra- 
tion of  thought,  and  happy  association  with  other  children  are  invaluable 
results  of  the  kindergarten  work. 

The  connecting  class  carry  on  advanced  kindergarten  work  and  spend 
a  part  of  each  morning  in  chart  reading  and  simple  lessons  in  number,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  regular  work  of  the  primary  grade. 

THE   LUNCH  BOOM. 

This  feature  of  the  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  four 
years,  and,  in  providing  a  simple  and  wholesome  luncheon,  pleasantly 
served  at  moderate  prices,  has  met  an  obvious  need  of  students  living  at 
a  distance  from  the  school.  The  lady  in  charge  acts  as  hostess  from  10:80 
to  12  o'clock.  Cards  of  permission — a  limited  number  at  a  time — are 
issued  by  the  director  of  the  study  hall. 


EVELYN  INDUSTRIAL  INSTfTUTE  FOR  GIRLS. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing, uMicK 

Dear  Sib: — Evelyn  Institute  now  numbers  thirty  pupils,  ranging  in 
ages  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ^Is  are  those  of  ordinary  ability  who  show  a 
willingness  to  be  taught.  We  are  constantly  receiving  applications  which, 
if  listened  to,  would  greatly  increase  our  numbers;  but  the  limited  accom- 
modations and  the  financial  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  greatly 
to  increase  the  present  number.  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  care  for  girls  who  have  not  suitable  par- 
ents or  guardians,  and  to  train  them  for  such  useful  employments  as  will 
enable  them  to  provide  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves. 

The  school  course  is  such  as  will  permit  those  who  have  a  desire  and 
show  an  ability  for  teaching,  to  procure  a  third  grade  certificate.  While 
we  strive  to  train  for  usefulness  here,  we  would  not  forget  that  higher  and 
nobler  purpose  for  which  this  life  is  only  a  preparation. 

E,  S.  OLMSTEAD. 
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GERMAN  AMERICAN  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OP  CHAIRMAN  OP  COMMITTEE. 

Henby  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Deab  Sib; — ^In  compliance  with  vonr  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  the  Ger- 
man-American  Seminary  beg^B  to  suomit  the  following  report: 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  book  system  in  the  pnblic 
schools  of  Detroit,  the  attendance  at  the  Seminary  has  been  steadily  on 
the  decline,  until  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  entirely  discontinue  the 
day  school.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  keep  the  day  school 
closed  any  longer  than  circumstances  seem^to  make  necessary.  The  instruc- 
tion at  the  Seminary  is  now  confined  to  a  Saturday  school  for  German,  at 
which  there  is  an  attendance  of  ninety  pupils  with  three  teachers.  Kin- 
dergarten instruction  is  also  afforded  to  twenty  pupils  with  one  teacher. 
The  books  used  for  instruction  in  the  English  language  were  the  same  as 
*  those  used  in  the  public  schools,  while  the  German  text  books  are  all  of 
the  Beffelt  and  Petermann  series. 

Very  respectfully, 

•     G.  HERMANN. 


HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT. 


FACULTIES. 


The  academic  faculty  conaiats  of  Geo.  F.  Moeher,  Preaident;  K.  Bachel- 
der,  Oreek;  Wm.  F.  Tibbetta,  Latin;  Cbaa.  H.  Gumeyy  En^liah  and  Princi- 
pal of  Normal  department;  Dancan  M.  Martin,  Mathematica,  who  alao  haa 
charge  of  the  department  of  Phyaica;  Wm.  H.  Mnnaon,  Chemiatry,  Biol- 
ogy, and  Geology;  Harriet  A.  Peering,  German  and  Principal  of  ladiee' 
department;  Fruicea  S.  Moaher,  French  and  Hiatory.  There  are  alao  five 
tntora  aaaiating  these  teachers.  The  elocution  is  taught  by  Miaa  Floretta 
M^  Eempton. 

The  theological  faculty  consiata  of  Baosom  Dunn  (Dean),  Homiletica; 
Aahmun  T.  &illey,  Hebrew;  John  S.  Copp,  Syatematio  Theology;  D.  B. 
Beed,  Ecclesiaatical  History. 

The  music  faculty  consists  of  M.  W.  Chaae  (instrumental)  and  D.  J. 
Churchill  (vocal),  with  assistants. 

Geo.  B.  Gardner  is  at  the  head  of  the  art  faculty. 

BOABD  OF  CONTBOL. 

The  control  ia  veeted  in  a  Board  of  Trusteea  as  follows: 

Hon.  George  F.  Moaher,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Elon  G.  Beynolds,  A.  M.,  Secretary  and  Treaaurer. 

Term  Expiiw  Jum,  18M. 

Bansom  L.  Stillman,  A.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bev.  John  T.  Ward,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Caleb  C.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Hillsdale. 

Elon  G.  Beynolds,  A.  M.,  Hillsdale. 

Eli  B.  Bogers,  Hillsdale. 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Haynes,  Ph.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Will  M.  Carleton,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Term  Expires  Jane,  1895. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Stewart,  Hillsdale. 

Prof.  John  S.  Copp,  D.  D.,  Hillsdale. 

Prot  Ashmun  T.  Salley,  D.  D.,  Hillsdale. 

Prof.  Bansom  Dunn,  D.  D.,  Hillsdale. 

Hon.  Martin  B.  Koon,  LL.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hugh  Oook,  Hillsdale. 

Bev.  Jerome  L.  Higbee,  A.  M.,  Hillsdale. 

Term  Expires  Jane,  1896. 

Bev.  Henry  M.  Ford,  D.  B.,  Hillsdale. 
Hon.  John  C.  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Marshall. 
Bev.  Schuyler  Aldrich,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  S.  Hart,  Bacine,  Wis. 
Hon.  F.  Hart  Smith,  Somerset. 
Helen  M.  GFougar,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
Cyrus  D.  Boys,  A.  M.,  Chicago,  111. 

Term  Expires  Jane,  1887. 

Eugene  A.  Merrill,  A.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edwin  M.  Washburn,  Hillsdale. 

CoL  Frederick  Fowler,  Beading. 

Horatio  P.  Parmelee,  Hillsdale. 

Wallace  W.  Heckman,  M.  S.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent,  A.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bev.  Wm.  A.  Myers,  A.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expires  Jane,  I89d. 

Hon.  William  E.  Ambler, 'A.  M.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Laura  A.  DeMeritte,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Walter  H.  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Hillsdale. 
Hon.  Oscar  A.  Janes,  M.  S.,  Hillsdale. 
Hon.  George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D.,  Hillsdale. 
Bev.  Charles  B.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Mayville. 
Aaron  Worthing,  Hillsdale. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

George  F.  Mosher,  Chairman.  Elon  G.  Beynolds,  Secretary. 

Henry  M.  Ford,  Eli  B.  Rogers, 

Oscar  A.  Janes,  Frank  M.  Stewart, 

Caleb  C.  Johnson,  Edwin  M.  Washburn, 

George  F.  Mosher,    .  Aaron  Worthing, 

Elon  G.  Beynolds,  The  Auditor,  Ex  Officio. 

Horatio  P.  Parmelee,  Auditor.    Elon   G.    Beynolds,    Secretary  and 
Prof.  W.  F.  Tibbetts,  Librarian.  Treasurer. 

John  H.   Wolfe,  Assistant         Prof.  Duncan  M.  Martin,  Begistrar. 
Librarian.  Prof.  W.  F.  Tibbetts,  Secretary  of 

the  Faculty. 
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THEOLOGICAL  ADTI80RY  BOABD. 


Rev.  Bansom,  Dnnn,  D.  D.,  Hillsdale. 
Rev.  S.  Aldrich,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
Bev.  O.  D.  Patch,  A.  M^  Cleveland,  O. 
Bev.  C.  B.  MillB,  A.  M.,  Mayville. 
Bev.  A.  D.  Sandbom,  flarriaborg,  Pa. 
Bev.  C.  A.  Yincent,  A.  R,  BostoD,  Mass. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Bandall,  BnrliDgton. 
Bev.  H.  M.  Fold,  A.  M.,  HUladale. 
Bev.  W.  A.  MyeiB,  A.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  r^fular  college  courses  of  study  are  the  classical,  scientific,  and 
literary.  These  embrace  the  usual  amount  of  language,  literature,  and 
science,  found  in  the  best  modem  college  courses,  urreek,  Latin  and 
mathematics  being  regarded  as  the  basis.  Subjects  are  elective  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Forty-three  students  are  pursuing  the  classical 
course,  forty-six  the  scientific,  and  eleven  the  literary.  This  does  not 
include  transient  students,  of  whom  there  are  several  in  each  of  these 
departments,  nor  the  students  in  the  preparatory  department. 

In  the  three  year  Normal  course  there  are  seventy  students.  Besides 
these,  five  members  of  the  graduating  class  did  the  prescribed  work 
and  were  recommended  for  the  State  teachers^  certificate  under  the  law 
of  1893. 

The  enrollment  in  the  other  departments  was  as  follows:  Theological,  69; 
Music,  14C;  Art,  82. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  winter  of  1894  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  was  detailed  to  teach  military  science  and  tactics  in  the  college. 
The  work  opens  well.  It  is  popular  with  the  students,  and  it  is  believed 
will  benefit  them  physically  and  morally.  The  instruction  embraces  field 
drill  and  lectures. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  have  been  no  significant  gifts  for  endowment  during  the  year, 
excepting  a  valuable  piece  of  property  in  Kansas,  left  by  will  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library.  • 

Among  the  material  improvements,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  placing 
of  a  steam  heating  plant  in  the  center  buildins. 

The  college  aims  to  do  thorough  work  ana  to  keep  itself  up  to  a  high 
standard. 

GEO.  F  MOSHER. 


HOLLAND    THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL   OF    THE 
CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


REPORT  OP  RECTOR. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  hisiruciion. 

Dear  Sir; — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  our  Theological 
School  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  as  follows: 

NAMES  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Bev.  J.  H.  Yos,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

Bev.  J.  Post,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Bev.  K.  Kuiper,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Bev.  G.  D.  DeJonge,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Bev.  A.  Keizer,  East  Sangatnck,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Hon.  Jan  W.  Garvelink,  Graafschap,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Bev.  J.  Biemersma,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Bev.  P.  VanYlaanderen,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Bev.  J.  Noordeivier,  Fisher  Station,  Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

NAMES  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  INSTRUOTGRS. 

Bev.  H.  Benker,  Prof,  in  Theology,  Grand  Bapids. 
Bev.  G.  E.  Hemkes,  Prof,  in  Theology,  Grand  Bapids. 
Bev.  G.  E.  Boer,  Prof,  in  Theology,  Grand  Bapids. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Books,  A.  B.,  Instructor,  Qrand  Bapids. 
Mr.  E.  Schooltand,  A.  B.,  Instructor,  Grand  Bapids. 

The  school  is  situated  at  Grand  Bapids,  Kent  county,  Mich.,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Madison  Ave.  The  number  of  students  is  48.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  five;  namely,  three  Professors  and  two  tutors  for 
temporary  assistance.  The  annual  salary  of  each  teacher:  namely,  the 
three  Professors  is  S  1,300;  the  annual  salary  of  the  two  tutors  is  $800. 

The  number  of  the  books  in  the  library  is  800. 

The  amount  of  available  capital  on  hand  is  $2,000. 

The  Theological  School  was  established  March  15, 1876,  at  Grand  Bapids, 
Mich. 
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As  first  Professor  was  called  Bev.  G.  E.  Boer,  then  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  congr^ation  of  Springstreet  church,  at  Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 
After  he  had  accepted  the  call  and  after  his  installation,  he  commenced 
his  instruction  in  that  school  with  five  students. 

Professor  G.  K  Boer  was  the  only  instructor  up  to  1884.  Then  the 
Synod  called  Bev.  G.  Hemkes,  then  minister  of  the  Gh)spel  at  Vriesland, 
llich.  As  he  had  accepted  the  call,  Bev.  G.  Hemkes  came  to  the  school 
September  1,  1884. 

Then  in  1888  came  Dr.  G.  Yos,  as  Professor  to  the  school  and  left  the 
school  for  Princeton  in  1893. 

The  Synod  then  called,  June  1894,  Bev.  H.  Beuker,  then  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  for  Professor,  and  Mr.  J.  Books  as  tutor  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  school 

Bev.  H.  Beuker  came  to  the  School  as  Professor  in  the  Theolc^ical 
department  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  J.  Books  of  Ann  Arbor,  for  tutor 
in  the  literary  department,  in  September  last 

Bev.  G.  £.  Boer  was  Bector  from  1893  to  1894,  and  Bev.  G.  Hemkes  is 
Bector  now.  Bev.  G.  E.  Boer  is  Bibleothecary  of  the  library  and  Mr.  J. 
Brink  assistant  Bibleothecary. 

The  course  of  the  school  is  seven  years,  four  years  in  the  literary 
department,  and  three  years  in  the  theological  department. 

The  number  of  our  theological  students  is  13,  and  that  of  the  literary 
Department  is  35. 

G.  £.  BOEB 


HOLLAND    THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL    OF    T 
CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


REPOBT  OP  RECTOR. 

HoH.  Henet  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Imtruetion. 
Dear  Sib; — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  oar  Thedof 
School  Kt  Qraiid  Bapids,  Mich.,  as  follows: 

NAVES   AND  RESIDENCES  OF  TRDBTEES. 

Rev.  J.  H.  VoB.  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

Bev.  J.  Post,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 

Ber.  E.  Kuiper,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Ber.  G.  D.  DeJoof^,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Bev.  A.  Keizer,  East  Sangatnck,  AU^^n  Ca,  Mich. 

Hon.  Jan  W.  Garvelink,  Graafachap,  AUegso  Co.,  Hiofa. 

Bev.  J.  Biemersma,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Rev.  P.  VanVli      '  "  '  "      ' 

Bev.  J.  Noorde 


Bev.  H.  Beakei 
Bev.  G.  K.  Hei 
Bev.  Q.  E.  Boe 
Mr.  A.  J.  Book 
Mr.  K.  Schoolb 

The  school  is  a 

ner  of  Fifth  and 

number  of  teache 

temporary  assisti 

three  Profeaeors  i 

The  namber  of 

The  amonnt  of 

The  Theolozica 

Mich. 


HOPE   COLLEGE. 

(Report  from  Catalog.) 


THE  COUNCIL. 
Prof.  G.  J.  EoUen,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  College,  ex-officio. 

ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

FBOM  GBNEBAL  SYNOD. 
Names.  Besidenoea.  Teima  Expire 

Eev.  CorneliiiB  Brett,  D.  t) Jersey  City,  N.  J.. —  1894 

Rev.  G.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  D New  York    City 1895 

Rev.  James  F.  Zwemer Orange  City,  la 1896 

Rev.  Peter  Moerdy ke,  D.  D. Chicago,  111. 1896 

Hon.  Isaac  Cappon Holland  City,  Mich 1897 

Hon.  Arend  Visscher Holland  City,  Mich 1898 

Hon.  Gerrit  J.  Diekema ..Holland  City,  Mich. 1899 

FBOM   CLA88IS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Rev.  Samuel  Streng - Kalamazoo,  Mich. 1894 

Jas.  Van  der  Slnys Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 1894 

FBOM  CLABBIS  OF  GBAND  BIVEB. 

Rev.  P.  DeBruyn-L Grand  Haven,  Mich. 1895 

Rev.  Dirk  Broek Grandville,  Mich. 1895 

FBOM  CLASSIS  OF  HOLLAND. 

Rev.  Gerhard  De  JoDge Vriesland,  Mich 1896 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker... .Holland  City,  Mich. 1896 

FBOM   CLABSIS  OF  DAKOTA. 

♦Rev.  John  A.  De  Spelder Orange  Ci^,  la. 1896 

Rev.  S.  J.  Harmeling ...Marion,  S.  D 1896 

FBOM  CLASSIS  OF  IOWA. 

Rev.  p.  Lepeltak Alton,  la 1897 

Rev.  James  De  Pree Sioux  Centre,  la. 1897 

*BenioTed  from  Claiaie,  raooeeftor  not  jet  appointed. 
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FROM  CLA88I8  OF  ILLIKOI8. 

Bev.  J.  S.  JonOmon Norwood  Park,  111 1898 

Francis  J.  Cushing Irving  Park,  111 1898 

FROM  CLASSIS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  John  H.  Karaten Ooatbarg,  Wia. 1899 

•Rev.  J.  P.  De  Jong Englewood,  DL— 1899 

OFFICERS  OF  COUNCIIi. 

C.  Brett,  D.  D.,  President 
Bev.  S.  Streng,  Vice  President. 
Hon.  O.  J.  Diekema,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Isaac  Cappon,  Treasorer. 

COMBOTTEES  OF  COUNCIL. 
SXEGUTITE  COMMITTEE. 

Pres.  O.  J.  Kollen,  Chairman;  Hon.  Arend  Visscher,  Sec'y;  Bev.  P. 
DeBmyn,    Hon.  O.  J.  Diekema,     Bev.  (Gerhard  De  Jonge. 

«  INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

dadtmmBoitbb  fnadsoCtheCoattdL) 

Hon.  Arend  Visscher,    Pres.  O.  J.  Kollen,    Hon.  Isaac  CSappon. 

HOPE  FABM  COMMITTEE. 

Prea  O.  J.  Kollen,    Hon.  Isaac  Cappon,    Hpn.  Arend  Yisscher. 

•*  DE  HOPE.*' 

Prol  C.  Doesborg,  ) 

Bev.  N.  M.  Steffens^D.  D.,  V  Editorial  Committee. 

Bev.  J.  Van  Honte,  ) 

Mr.  B.  Ranters,  Publisher. 

FACULTY. 
COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Oerrit  J.  Eollen,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President,  in  charge  of  Ethics  and 
Psychology. 

Comelins  Doesbnrg,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Modem  Langoages 
and  Literature.    In  charge  of  Art  Studies. 

Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Histonr. 

John  H.  Eleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  ProfesBor  of  Mathematics. 

James  G.  Satphen,  A.  BL,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Bev.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

•nMBotwl  from  elMtis,  ■ncin— nf  Dot  jwt  ■ppoiatwL 
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John  B.  Nykerk,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Music,^  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  • 

Douwe  B.  Yntema,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Erastus  A.  Whitenack,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Instruc- 
tor in  French  and  German. 

Hon.  G.  J.  Diekema,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

&%^ti.\^M..  LL.  B..  l-I-«*-«"  -  ^o^''<^'  E— y- 

Geo.  E.  KoUen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 


1 


GBAMMAB  BGHOOL  D£PARTMENT« 

Prof.  Gerrit  J.  EoUen,  A.  M.,  President,  Eeligious  Instruction  in  all  the 
classes. 

Prof.  Cornelis  Doesburg,  A.  M.,  Modem  Languages,  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

Prof  .Henry  Boers,  A.  M.,  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Prof.  John  H.  Eleinheksel,  A.  M.,  Vice  Pres.,  Mathematics  and  Botany. 

Prof.  James  G.  Sutphen,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Latin. 


Prof.  John  H.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  Greek. 

id  Englisl 

s  and  I^edagogi 

Prof.  Erastus  A.  Whitenack,  A.  B.,  English  and  Modem  Languages. 


jpie,  A.  jsc 
Prof.  John  B.  Nykerk,  A.  M.,  Music  and  English. 
Prof.  Douwe  B.  Intema,  A.  M.,  Physics  and  Pedagogy. 


Mrs.  G.  Van  Baalte  Gilmore,  Lady  Principal. 

Prof.  James  W.  Humphery,  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Prof.  John  H.  Gillespie,  Librarian. 

John  Sietsema,        ) 

Harm  Dijkhuizen,  >  Assistant  Librarians. 

Fred  Lubbers,         ) 

Gerrit  Tijsse,  Chorister;    Wm.   J.    Van  Kersen,  Organist;    Bernard 


Bloemendaal,  Janitor. 


i; 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
FACULTY. 


Rev.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology,  in  charge  of  Historical  Theology,  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology, 
and  Cathechetica 

Bev.  John  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature.    In  charge  of  Sacred  Geography,  Antiquities,  Hermeneutics. 


OFFIOEBS  OF   THE   BOARD. 

Bev.  Edward  A.  Collier,  D.  D.,  President. 
Rev.  Peter  Moerdyke,  D.  D,  Stated  Clerk. 

COMMITTEE  ON   RECEPTION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  M.  SteflFens,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Beardslee,  D.  D.,  ♦Rev.  Chas. 
Scott,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Van  Houte,  Rev.  J.  Van  Der  Meulen,  D.  D.,  Bev. 
E.  Winter,  D.  D. 

•DeoeasedL 
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BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  President  of  Hope  College,  ex-officio. 

FBOM  THE  SYNOD   OF  NEW  YORK. 

1896.    Bev.  F.  S.  Scbenck,  D.  !>.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FBOM   THE  SYNOD  OF  ALBANY. 

1894    Bev.  Edwaid  A.  Collier,  D.  D.,  Einderhook,  N.  Y. 

FBOK  THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

1895.    Bey.  Anson  DuBois,  D.  D.,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

FBOM  THE  SYNOD  OF  CHICAGO. 

1895,  Bev.  P.  Moerdyke,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

1895.  Bev.  Matthew  Eolyn,  Orange  City,  la. 

1895.  Bev.  A.  Bnarsma,  Grand  B^pids,  Mich. 

1895.  Bev.  J.  Van  Honte,  Holland,  Mich. 

FBOM  THE  CLASSIS  OF  HOLLAND. 

1896.  Bev.  J.  Van  der  Meulen,  D.  D.,  Holland,  Mich. 

FBOM  THE  CLASSIS  OF  GBAND  BIVEB. 

1896.    Egbert  Winter,  D.  D.,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

FBOM  THE  CLASSIS  OF   MICHIGAN. 

1893.  Bev.  Wm.  Moerdyk,*  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

FBOM  THE  CLASSIS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

1894.  Bev.  J.  S.  Joralmon,  Norwood  Park,  111. 

FBOM  THE  CLASSIS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

1894.    Bev.  John  Broek,  Soath  Holland,  111. 

FBOM   THE  CLASSIS  OF   IOWA. 

1894.    Bev.  James  F.  Zwemer,  Orange  City,  Iowa. 

FBOM   THE  CLASSIS  OF   DAKOTA. 

1896.    Bev.  John  A.  De  Spelder,  Orancre  City,  Iowa. 


^Appointed  for  Vaoancy* 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY. 
COLLEQE  DEPARTMENT. 

Most  of  the  studente  seek  a  '*  liberal  education,"  leading  to  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  or  S.  B.  A  partial  or  elective  course  is  ofFered  to  all  who 
so  desire,  and  facilities  are  furnished  through  the  regular  instructors;  but 
a  partial  course  entitles  only  to  a  certificate,  and  not  to '  a  diploma.  Oer- 
man  and  French,  or  drawing  and  paintiner,  can  be  studied  at  any  time,  as 
also  the  branches  generally  called  "  scientific,"  fitting  the  student  for  pro- 
fessional courses  in  a  University. 

Yocal  music  is  provided  without  charge.  Lessons  in  instrumental 
music  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 

THBOLOOICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Every  applicant  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  church  member- 
ship and  one  of  literary  qualifications.  One  who  has  not  pursued  a  regular 
collegiate  course  must  give  proof  bv  testimonials  or  examination,  of  such 
literary  attainments  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  school. 

BENEFIGIABY  AID. 

Instruction  is  entirely  gratuitious.  Young  men  are  aided  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  their  circumstances  require  and  the  funds  admit,  not  only 
while  in  the  Seminary,  but  in  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering  it. 
Booms  are  provided  in  Van  Yleck  Hall  and  charges  for  board  are  very 
moderate. 

COMMBNGBMBNT. 

The  Theological  Ck>mmencement  exercises  take  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Addresses  are  delivered  bv  the  seniors, 
in  English  and  Dutch,  and  by  some  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents appointed  for  the  purpose. 

THE  OBAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

In  its  four  years'  course,  the  grammar  school  prepares  students  for  the 
classical  department  in  college  or  the  university.  Further,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  that  do  not  expect  to  enter  college,  the  course  is 
made  more  comprehensive  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  To  this 
end,  special  studies  in  science,  book-keeping,  elocution,  music,  modem 
languages,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  etc.,  are  introduced,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  liberal  and  practical  education. 

The  several  departments  receive  the  same  careful  attention  as  in  the  col- 
lege proper,  being  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  respective  college 
professors.  Those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  obtain  a  first- 
class  normal  as  well  as  academic  training,  in  the  grammar  school. 
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THE  SUHMEB  NORMAL. 

This  is  a  permanent  summer  school  for  teachers  and  those  preparing 
to  teach,  annually  held  in  connection  with  the  college,  pleasantly  located 
on  the  shores  of  Macatawa  Bay,  with  its  fine  sammer  resorts. 

The  studies,  at  this  time,  are  designed  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  subjects  required  for  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
certificates  in  Michigan,  and  for  gaining  such  general  information  as  will 
better  fit  teachers  for  their  needed  and  noble  profession. 

OBOUND  AND   BUILDINGS. 

The  college  campus  lies  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  of  Holland,  and  contains  sixteen  acres,  with  an  addition  of 
two  acres  on  the  south  side  of  Twelfth  street.  It  presents  a  finely  varied 
surface,  well  shaded  with  native  trees,  and  is  annually  improving  in  beauty 
and  attractiveness. 

The  college  buildings  are  nine  in  number.  Van  Vleck  Hall  is  mainly 
devoted  to  dormitory  purposes.  The  fine  new  fire  proof  Library  building 
is  now  completed,  and  the  new  Chapel  ready  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  furniture  shall  have  been  put  in.  These  welcome  additions  and 
improvements  will  also  contain  a  President's  room,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  room, 
and  four  large  lecture  rooms.  The  present  financial  stringency  has  some- 
what retarded  the  progress  of  our  new  building,  Oraves  Library  and  Win- 
ant's  Chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the  furnishing  and  heating  apparatus, 
it  is  now,  nowever,  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

LIBBABY,  ETC. 

The  Library  which  already  numbers  over  8,000  volumes  is,  by  a  munifi- 
cent donation  of  a  friend  of  education,  about  to  be  increased  to  over  20,000 
volumes — all  free  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Books  and  pamphlets,  as 
well  as  magazines  and  papers,  are  constantly  added.  The  friends  of  Hope 
College  may  be  assured  that  their  gifts  of  valuable  books  to  the  library 
.  will  be  taken  care  of  and  appreciated,  and  made  useful  by  giving  them  a 
place  upon  the  ample  shelves  of  the  magnificent  fire  proof  Library  building. 

Laboratory  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  lecture  room  use  is  grow- 
ing in  value  and  completeness.  Donations,  by  the  graduates  and  friends 
of  the  Institution,  of  maps,  charts,  instruments,  and  Ispecimens  of  Natural 
History,  are  solicited,  with  the  assurance  that  all  such  will  materially  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  which  Hope  College  is  doing. 

Through  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  medical  fraternity,  who  are  espec- 
ially interested  in  the  natural  sciences  and  who  had  been  connected  with 
Hope  College  as  students,  a  Science  Fund  has  been  started,  which  has 
enaoled  the  Council  to  fit  up  and  fully  equip  a  laboratorv.  The  improved 
facilities  offered  in  this  direction,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  students. 

BEMABKS. 

The  attendance  of  students  is  at  least  ten  per  cent  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before.  This  increased  attendance  has  been  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  us  this  year,  but  we  trust  that  by  next  year  we  will  be  in  possession  ot 
larger  and  better  class-room  accommodations. 
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At  its  June  meeting,  in  1893,  the  Gonncil  elected  Prof.  G.  J.  EoUen 
President  of  Hope  College.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  College, 
the  confirming  power  of  this  office  rests  with  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Beformed  Church  in  America. 

Upon  his  acceptance  the  President-elect  was  requested  by  the  Council 
at  once  to  assume  the  active  duties  of  the  office,  and  during  Commence- 
ment week  in  June  last,  Pres.  KoUen  was  duly  inaugurated. 

At  the  same  meeting  two  members  were  added  to  the  faculty,  whereby 
a  greatly  improved  division  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college  has 
been  made  possible. 


KALAMAZOO    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

« 

Hon.  H,  R.  Pattbngill,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Mt  Deab  Sir; — I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of 
Kalamazoo  College  for  the  year  1893-94. 

Few  important  changes  have  been  made  in  onr  work  during  the  psai 
year,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  the  quality  of  our  students  and  a 
growth  of  the  true  college  spirit. 

The  places  in  our  faculty  left  vacant  by  the  resignations  of  Prof.  P.  F. 
Trowbridge  and  Miss  Mary  Belihan,  have  been  fined  b^  the  election  of 
Prof.  Clark  B.  WiUiams,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  (for  two  years 
instructor  there  and  for  the  past  two  years  a  student  in  Gherman  Universi- 
ties) and  Miss  Caroline  Swartout,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  faculty,  except 
changes  mentioned  above,  and  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Chairman — C.  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  Detroit. 
Secretarg — H.  B.  Colman,  Kalamazoo. 
Treasurer — J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  Grand  Bapida 
Auditor — Chauncey  Strong,  Kalamazoo. 
Attorney — W.  G.  Howard,  Esq.,  Kalamazoo. 
Stewards.  J.  Axtell,  Kalamazoo 


FACULTY. 

A.  Gaylord  Slocum,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Bev.  Samuel  lorooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Bev.  Seth  J.  Axtell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Stillman  G.  Jenks,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Clark  B.  Williams,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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Bev.  Samuel  Haskell,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Biblical 
Instruction. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hayes,  B.  Pd.,  Instructor  in  History  and  EngUsli 
Literature. 

Miss  Maud  Wilkinson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Latin. 

Miss  Caroline  Swartout,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and  English. 

Miss  Lucy  Johnson,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English. 

Miss  Lelia  A.  Stevens,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Prof.  S.  J.  Jenkf,  Librarian. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  preparatory  department  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  various 
courses  in  the  college  proper,  of  which  there  are  three;  viz.,  classical, 
Latin-scientific,  and  scientific.  The  completion  of  the  first  gives  the 
degree  of  A.  B.;  the  second,  Ph.  B.;  the  third,  B.  S. 

Some  of  the  subjects  in  each  course  are  elective.  Those  who  are  not 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  such  special  studies  as 
they  may  elect,  provided  their  attainments  will  enable  them  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  given.  Graduates  of  approved  high  schools  are  admitted  to 
the  college  without  examination. 

Work  m  Bible  instruction  is  designed  to  fill  a  recognized  and  important 
place  in  general  education  and  a  course  of  instruction  is  also  given  in 
organ  playing,  pianoforte,  and  voice  culture. 

FIELD   OF   LABOR. 

The  purpose  of  Kalamazoo  College  is  to  furnish  to  young  men  and 
women  the  opportunities  for  securing  a  liberal  education  under  Christian 
influences  and  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  was  founded  and  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  prayers  and  gifts  of  those  who  believe  in  Christian  educa- 
tion. It  must  rely  for  its  support  and  development  upon  the  interest  of 
its  alumni  and  other  friends,  and  upon  their  gifts  for  endowment,  buildings, 
and  appliances.  Small  colleges  have  their  place  and  that  an  important 
one,  but  they  must  be  well  equipped  to  do  successful  work. 

It  is  believed  that  Kalamazoo  College  so  commends  itself  to  the  friends 
of  higher  education  that  they  will  gladly  furnish  the  means  for  its  develop- 
ment, while  they  can  see  and  rejoice  in  the  results  of  their  benefactions, 
or  will  make  provision  in  their  wills  for  carrying  on  the  work  which 
appeals  to  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  as  the  safeguard  of  the  nation 
and  the  best  preparation  for  a  useful  life. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  three  buildings  on  the  college  grounds.  The  dormitory, 
situated  on  College  hill,  contains  a  large  number  of  neat  and  convenient 
study  rooms,  each  with  an  adjoining  bedroom.  The  college  library,  the 
Younff  Men's  Christian  Association  rooms,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Sher- 
wood rhetorical  Society,  and  of  the  Philolexian  Lyceum  are  also  in  this 
building. 
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Kalamasoo  Hall,  fltanding  on  the  lower  campus,  oontaiiiB  on'  the  first 
and  second  floors,  ten  rooms  for  recitation  and  other  porposes.  A  spacioos 
chapel  occapyinK  the  third  floor,  and  the  hall  of  the  Enrodelphian  Society 
are  in  this  onildin^. 

The  Ladies'  Half  was  erected  by  the  Ladies'  Hall  Association  of  the 
State  and  tnmaCerred  to  the  collie  in  October,  1887.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  block  stone  foundation,  is  three  stories  in  heieht,  and  has  an  attract- 
ive location  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  beautiful  grove.  Each 
room  is  designed  to  be  occupied  by  two  students.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  is  appropriately  furnished,  and  will  accommodate  about  twenty- 
five  young  ladies. 

APPARATUS  AND  LABOBATOBIES. 

The  apparatus  of  the  ooll^;e  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 
astronomiQBd,  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  general  The  latter 
includes  globes,  mans,  charts,  etc.,  and  surveying  instruments. 

The  chemical  and  biological  laboratories  are  supplied  with  apparatus 
and  material  for  thorou^^h  work  by  the  student,  while  the  apparatus  of 
other  kinds  enables  the  mstructor  to  give  numerous  experiments  from  the 
lecture  table.    Additional  purchases  will  be  made  nom  time.to  time. 

BeepectfuUy  submitted. 

A.  GATLORD  SLOOUM. 

54 


MICHIGAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon.  Hekby  R.  Pattbngill,  Supt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Deab  Sir; — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith,  my  report  of  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy  for  the  school  year  of  1894-5. 

AOADEMIC  STAFF. 

Gol.  J.  Sumner  Sogers,  Superintendent. 

William  H.  Butts,  A.  M.,  Principal  (Univ.  of  Michigan),  Mathematics 
and  Law. 

Irvah  Lester  Winter,  A.  B.  (Harvard),  History. 

1st  Lieut.  Frederick  S.  Strong,  4th  U.  S.  Artillery  (West  Point),  Mill- 
tary  Science  and  Tactics. 

Calvin  Leslie  Lewis,  A.  M.  (Hamilton),  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Taylor  More  (Geneseo  Normal),  Latin  and  Physiology. 

Albert  Eugene  Curdy,  A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Ean.),  Modern  Languages. 

William  B.  Pite,  Ph.  B.  (Cornell  Univ.),  Mathematics. 

Norman  W.  Cary,  A.  M.  (Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins),  Sciences. 

James  Hugh  Harris,  A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Mich.),  Greek  and  Latin. 

Bobert  S.  Spilman  (Ya.  MiL  Inst),  Mathematics  and  Tactics. 

MILITARY    STAFF. 

CoL  J.  Sumner  Rogers,  M.  N.  O.,  Superintendent 

1st  Lieut.  Frederick  S.  Strong,  4th  U.  S.  Artillery,  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

2d  Lieut.  Bobert  S.  Spilman,  Adjutant  and  Tactical  Officer. 

Major  Harry  L.  Sogers,  M.  N.  G.,  Quartermaster  and  Commissary. 

1st  Lieut.  James  C.  F.  Hollister,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Major  Frank  B.  Galbraith,  M.  N.  G.,  Surgeon. 

Bev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome,  Bev.  Mac  H.  Wallace,  Bev.  F.  C.  Pillsbury,  Bev. 
N.  W.  Cary,  Chaplain& 

Mrs.  Isa  Brainard,  Matron. 
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EKBOLUCENT. 

The  number  of  cadets  in  attendance  for  the  year  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty^ven,  thirteen  more  than  on  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding 
the  great  financial  depression  covered  the  year. 

Of  the  nnmber  enroUed,  fifty-three  were  from  Illinois,  thirty-six  from 
Michigan,  twenty  from  Ohio,  eleven  from  Iowa,  five  from  Indiana,  five 
from  Kansas,  five  from  Minnesota,  four  from  Texas,  fonr  from  Wisconsin, 
two  from  Colorado,  two  from  Missonri,  and  the  remainder  from  ten  other 
States. 

ftUMMART  OF  GOUBHES. 

Preparatory 26 

Classical 6 

Latin 6 

Scientific 74 

English.. _ _.- -- J 41 

Academic 4 

Total - -.157 

OOUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  prex>aration  for  Mich- 
igan, Cornell,  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  Yale  universities,  as  weU  as  for 
scientific  and  law  schools;  they  comprise,  besides  a  thorough  training  in 
science,  history,  and  mathematics,  an  effective  English  course  which  is 
supplemented  by  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek,  while  facilities  are 
offered  for  the  stud^  of  stenography,  type-writing,  and  book-keeping. 
The  military  course  is  as  follows: 

1st  Year. — Drill  Regulations  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infantry. 

Manual  of  Field  Engineering. 

Wagner's  Service  of  Security  and  Information. 

Lectures  by  Instructor. 
2d  Year. — Mercur's  Elements  of  the  Art  of  War. 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law. 

Lecture  by  Instructor. 

Written  Papers  by  members  of  the  clas& 

THE  BALDWIN  LIBBABT. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Judge  Agustus  C.  Baldwin  of  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  the  Academy  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  library  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  in  the  school  work.  The  collection  of  these  books  has 
been  the  life  work  of  a  man  of  great  intellectual  attainments  and  rare 
literary  taste,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  best  private  library  in  the 
State.  Many  of  the  boou  axe  rare;  some  of  them  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  School  library  now  numbers  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  collection  is 
strong  in  works  of  history,  especially  in  the  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  There  are  also  rare  books  of  exploration  and  discovery, 
old  colonial  histories,  curious  phamphlets,  valuable  fiic-similes  of  original 
editions,  such  as  Shakspere's  folio  of  1628.    These  have  a  curious  interest 
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for  students  and  provide  a  meims  of  original  research.  English  literature 
and  ancient  history  are  represented  by  tne  best  standard  books,  and  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  sciences  hay#  a  goodly  share  in  the  collection.  About 
one  hundred  volumes  treat  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
several  hundred  would  be  classed  as  belles-lettres. 

For  the  use  of  students  in  preparing  special  topics,  the  full  sets  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  reviews,  with  Foole's  Index,  will  be  an  invaluable 
help. 

With  this  full  and  rare  collection  of  easily  accessible  books,  the  Academy 
is  unsurpassed  in  its  provision  for  carrying  out  the  modern  idea  that  the 
library  should  be  the  laboratory  or  workshop  of  students  in  history  and 
literature,  and  for  providing  students  with  the  best  of  reading  for  their 
leisure  hours. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

Glasses  in  Bible  lessons  or  Bible  history  are  formed  voluntarily  by  the 
students  and  conducted  by  some  of  the  instructors.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  give  every  student  an  opportunity  to  study  the  book  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  literature,  our  law,  and  our  social  life  is  based. 

ATHLETICS. 

A  general  Athletic  Association  is  formed  by  the  faculty  and  cadets  of 
the  Academy.  An  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  entitles  a  member  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  association,  including  use  of  all  grounds  and  apparatus, 
and  admission  to  all  games  and  contests.  In  each  of  the  four  depart- 
ments, foot  ball,  base  ball,  tennis,  and  general  athletics,  one  member  of 
the  faculty  and  two  cadetis  are  elected  annually  as  directors.  The  best 
results  in  these  departments  are  secured  by  careful  coaching  and  directing 
by  graduates  of  Yale  and  other  universities.  Cadets  preparing  for  games, 
tournaments,  and  field-day  contests  are  given  special  time  for  training 
during  the  hours  set  apart  for  military  drill.  Five  model  clay  courts,  with 
improved  back  stops,  have  been  finished  during  the  last  year.  Athletics 
are  so  regulated  as  to  aid  rather  than  detract  from  the  class-room  work. 

The  Academy  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition.  As  its  superior 
advantages  become  more  widely  known,  its  patronage  becomes  larger  and 
more  extended.  We  are  enjoying  a  gradual,  but  sure  growth,  that  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  prospect  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  From  every 
quarter  assurances  are  coming  in  to  the  effect  that  the  vfdue  of  military 
exactness,  both  in  mental  and  physical  training,  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood and  better  appreciated.  I  think  the  conviction  grows  stronge?  with 
the  public,  that  suitiable  physical  culture  must  be  given  with  the  brain- 
work  to  produce  a  mentally  sound  man.  , 

The  physical  training,  discipline,  and  habits  of  regularity  required  at  a 
Military  Academy  build  a  safe  foundation  upon  which  any  amount  of 
mental  acquirement  may  be  placed  with  safety  to  mind  and  body.  Our 
students  are  of  the  ages  from  fourteen  to  twenty;  that  is  par  excellence 
the  formative  period,  and  the  youth  who  builds  well  during  that  time  has 
laid  a  firm  foundation  for  his  future.  The  great  object  of  our  Institution  is 
to  combine  and  build  up  inseparably  a  mentol,  moral,  and  physical  strength 
that  will  supply  the  necessary  force  for  both  peraistence  and  resistence. 
In  schools  and  colleges  there  are  too  many  students  of  weak  bodies  and 
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one-sided  development.    Health  is  of  prime  im^rtance,  and  nothing  is  so 
condncive  to  health  as  properly  regulated  physical  exercise  and  training. 

Besides,  the  charm  that  exists  in  a  military  atmosphere,  which  tends  to 
make  one  upright  in  principles  and  manners  as  well  as  in  bearing,  there 
is,  in  a  corps  of  young  men  where  rank  and  promotion  depend  upon  merit, 
a  healthful  incentive  to  excel,  found  nowhere  else. 

While  the  military  instruction  and  discipline  are  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  this  feature  is  not  allowed  to  detract  from 
the  excellence  of  the  academic  work,  but  is  made  an  aid  to  scholarship. 

Graduates  of  the  academy  are  now  successfully  pursuing  courses  in  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  the  Universitv.  of  Michigan.  Others, 
with  equal  success,  have  taken  up  the  various  proiessions,  including  that  df 
teacher,  while  still  others  have  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  mer- 
cantile trade,  where  the  training  received  in  military  precision,  care,  and 
promptness,  is  put  to  a  practical  test  with  most  flattering  results. 

The  course  has  been  carefully  rearranged  so  as  to  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Committee  of  Ten,  and  new  instructors  have 
been  secured  who  are  specialiste  in  the  new  branches  adopted.  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  SUMNER  ROGERS, 

Col  M.  S.  Troops. 
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REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Henby  R.  Pattengill,  Superiniendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Deab  Sib; — On  behalf  of  the  trostees  of  Olivet  College  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  herewith  the  annaal  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  August 
30,  1894. 

The  corporrtion  of  the  college  consists  of  twenty- five  trustees,  four  of 
whom  are  elected  annualy.  The  President  is  a  member  ex-officio  and 
Chairman  of  the  board. 

CORPORATION. 

tbustees. 
Rev.  Willard  G.  Sperry,  D.  D.,  President 

Term  Expires  1895. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Hoyt,  D.  D.... Oak  Park,  111. 

Hon.  Asa  K.  Warren Olivet 

George  W.  Radford,  Esq. Detroit 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Brodie,  D.  D Manistee. 

Tenn  Expires  1896. 

Henry  E.  Green,  Esq _ - Olivet 

Rev.  Dan.  F.  Bradley,  D.  D Grand  Rapids. 

Edwin  N.  Ely,  Esq Olivet 

Harvey  J.  HoUister,  Esq Grand  Rapids. 

,  Term  Expires  1897. 

I  Dexter  M.  Perry,  Esq Detroit 

Fitz  L.  Reed,  Esq. Olivet 

Leroy  Cahill,  Esq Kalamazoo. 

♦Philo  Parsons,  Esq Detroit 

Term  Expires  189S. 

Rev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams Charlotte. 

E.  L.  Wright,  Esq Hancock. 

Charles  T.Bridgman,  Esq. ...Flint 

Isaac  C.  Seeley,  Esq Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Term  Expires  1809. 

Eugene  Butan,  Esq. Greenville. 

Charles  B.  Stockwell,  M.  D Port  Huron. 

Guidon  Coming,  Es^ Saginaw,  E.  S. 

Bev.  William  H.  Davis,  D.  D Detroit. 

Term  Expiree  1900. 

Franks.  Belcher,  Esq. Charlotte. 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Hooker Lansing. 

Sumner  O.  Bush,  Esq Battle  Breek. 

Wellington  W.  Cummer,  Esq Cadillac. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  occurs  the  third  Tuesday  in  June, 
8  p.  m* 

COMMITTEES. 

Executive  Committee, — W.  G.  Sperry,  Chairman;  P.  L.  Beed,  H.  E. 
Green,  E.  N.  Ely,  A.  E.  Warren. 

Investment  Committee. — D.  M.  Ferry,  H.  J.  HoUister,  F.  S.  Belcher. 

lAbrary  Committee, — J»  L.  Daniels,  *J.  Estabrook,  G.  A.  Enapp. 

Frank  S.  Belcher,  Treasurer;  Albert  L.  Lee,  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Treasurer . 

Finance  Committee,-^,  W.  Badford,  H.  J.  HoUister,  D.  M.  Ferry,  W. 
W.  Cummer,  S.  O.  Bush,  C.  T.  Bridgman,  F.  S.  Belcher. 

woman's  board  of  managers. 

Miss  Grace  J.  Haynes,  President;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Sperry,  Mrs.  J.  Estabrook, 
Mrs.  H.  King,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Daniels,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Ely,  Mrs.  O.  Hosford,  Miss 
O.  Eirkland,  Mrs.  S.  Montgomery.  Miss  Olive  Eirkland,  Matron  of 
Shipherd  HalL 

FACULTY. 

Bev.  Willard  G.  Sperry,  D.  D.,  President,  Drury  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

♦Bev.  Horatio  Q.  Butterfield,  D.  D.,  Drury  Professor  Emeritus  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy. 

*Bev.  Oramel  Hosford,  A.  M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Astronomy  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Bev.  Joseph  L.  Daniels,  D.  D.,  Parsons  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

Stewart  Montgomery,  A.  M.,  Erwin  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiology. 

♦Bev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  D.  D..  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department, 
Professor  of  Pedagpgy,  Logic,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

George  A.  Enapp,  A.  M.,  Stone  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

James  L.  Kellogg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Charles  E.  Dixon,  A.  M.,  Butan  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Bev.  Charles  McEenny,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History. 
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Miss  Grace  J.  Haynes,  Principal  of  the  Young  Women's  Department 
on  Dennis  Foundation,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  English  Literature. 

Miss  Marie  H.  Frohn,  Instructor  in  the  French  and  German  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E  Bintliff,  Professor  of  Music,  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

Bev.  William  L.  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Logic. 

Hamilton  King,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the    Preparatory  Department, 
Instructor  in  Greek. 

Georce  N.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Miss  M.  Ida  Swindt,  M.  L.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Loren  D.  Milliman,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Shepard,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

John  B.  Martin,  Teacher  of  Violin  and  Orchestral  Instruments. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Tennent,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory. 
'    Miss  Clara  Lee  Huston,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

Samuel  L.  Wise,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Arlo  M.  Flagg,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics. 

Joseph  L.  Daniels,  Librarian. 

Albert  L.  Lee,  Registrar. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

» 

COUBSES. 

College. 

Classical 49 

Literary • 35 

Scientific - 43 

Total.- —  127 

Preparatory, 

Classical 42 

Literary 73 

Scientific 101 

Total - —  216 

Elective  and  Special 16 

Conservatory  of  Music 98 

Students  in  the  Conservatory  not  classified  elsewhere 38 

Grand  Total 397 

RESIDENCE. 

Alabama _. 2      Massachusetts _      3 

Arkansas 1      Michigan 336 

Colorado _. 5      Missouri i 2 

Connecticut 4      New  Hampshire  ..^ i..      3 

Illinois 13      New  York 7 

Indiana 2      Ohio 7 

Iowa 3  .  Pennsylvania 6 

Kentucky . I      Wisconsin 2 

Louisiana 1  

Total 397 
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The  year  at  Olivet  has  been  piioBpeioii&  The  completion  of  the  new 
college  church,  at  a  cost  of  $32,000^  has  given  great  sati^ction  to  oitizena 
and  stndenta.  Memorial  windows  costing  $1,145,  were  contributed  by  sev- 
eral friends  of  the  college.  Other  bequests  to  the  college  amounted  to 
$11,354. 

MSMOBIAL. 

At  a  time  a  little  later  than  that  covered  by  your  report,  the  college  met 
a  mevouB  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Joseph  Estafarook,  D.  D.  Michigan 
wOl  long  hold  his  name  in  honored  remembrance  for  the  magnificent  work 
be  accomplished  in  various  high  offices  in  her  public  school  system,  and 
for  his  closing  years  at  Olivet  College.  A  natural  leader  in  educational 
affairs^  endowed  with  elastic  powers  of  mind  and  body,  strong  in  his  relig- 
ious convictions,  gifted  with  the  eloquence  so  often  found  in  the  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  from  which  he  sprang,  always  optimistic,  assured  that  what- 
ever ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done,  he  gave  his  long  life  to  God  with 
unreserved  devotion;  and.  after  seventy -four  years  of  service,  he  found  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  the  Father's  bouse. 

DEPABTMBNT  OF  MUSIC. 

The  most  remarkable  growth  has  been  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
This  department  has  been  led  onward  with  remarkable  vigor  and  success 
by  the  director,  Mr&  Lizzie  E.  Bintlifif.  All  other  departments  of  Olivet 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  conservatory,  which  lends  its  services  freely  at 
all  public  gatherings.  Having  five  teachers,  an  excellent  building,  thir- 
teen pianos,  a  good  pipe  organ,  all  the  smaller  instruments,  a  well  oraran- 
ized  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  flourishing  vocal  department,  the  Olivet  Con- 
servatory takes  a  high  place  and  is,  I  think,  sure  to  win  a  wide  recognition 
and  approval. 

DEPABTMSNT  OF  ABT. 

The  students  in  this  department  are  given  instruction  in  elementary 
drawing  from  the  object,  perspective,  light,  and  shade;  decorative  drawing 
combined  with  the  study  of  the  principles  of  design ;  advanced  drawing 
from  the  antique  and  still  life  (the  department  is  well  supplied  with  casts 
so  that  the  student  need  not  lack  for  variety  in  the  work) ;  painting  in  oil 
and  water-color;  modeling  and  wood-carving;  and  special  training  in  out 
door  sketching,  memory,  and  time  work. 

The  work  or  the  students  for  the  past  year  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  done  in  large  art  schools. 

DBPARTICENT  OF  BIOLOGY   AND  GEOLOOY. 

• 

It  was  established  in  1885,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its 
appointments  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Recognizing  the  growing 
importance  of  these  subjects  in  educational  work,  the  college  sparea 
nothing  in  the  beginning  which  might  serve  to  make  the  department  a 
strong  one. 

With  a  few  valuable  gifts  as  a  nucleus,  a  fine  zoological  museum  has  been 
built,  and  almost  entirely  by  purchase.  In  this  way  only  material  which 
55 
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Ib  really  useful  was  aooumulated,  and  ourators  of  museums  would  appeoiate 
the  statement  that  this  one  is  almost  free  from  rubbish.  Many  gifts  have 
however  been  made,  whioh  are  very  valuable.  These  were  presented  not 
as  '* curiosities, "  but  as  donations  from  men  who  had  taken  pains  to  learn 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  museum. 

Much  of  the  collection  came  from  Ward's  establishment  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  which  is  enough  to  say  in  regard  to  its  quality.  The  collection 
of  vertebrate  skeletons  for  work  in  comparative  osteology  is  a  large  and  val- 
uable  one.  Many  of  those  invertebrate  animals  whose  soft  bodies  cannot 
be  successfully  preserved  as  museum  specimens,  are  represented  by  the 
famous  German  glass  models.  Several  series  of  the  Hew  German  wax 
models,  illustrating  embryological  subjects,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  botanical  collection  contains  many  representative  forms  of  all  the 
sreat  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  Carpophyta  (''fungi"),  Bryophyta 
(liverworts  and  mosses),  ana  Pteridophyta  (ferns,  etc.),  are  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  collection  of  American  flowering  plants  is  large. 

Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  geological  museum,  with  the  usual 
collections  of  crystals,  ores,  precious  stones,  lavas,  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  paleontology  of  the  various  formations  is  well  represented.  Iq  addi- 
tion to  these  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  photographs,  with  descrip- 
tions taken  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  together  with  many  plaster  models 
illustrating  geological  subjects.  The  entire  museum  is  for  work,  and  very 
little  is  missing  from  it  which  might  be  of  use  in  a  college  course. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  furnished  with  microtomes,  paraffine  baths, 
incubators,  and  every  other  needed  apparatus.  Every  student  has  his  sim- 
ple and  compound  microscope,  and  locker  in  which  to  keep  his  private 
material.  But  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  department  is  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  courses  in  zoology  and  botany.  The  former  runs  through 
the  year  with  ten  hours  a  week,  and  after  its  completion  special  work  may 
be  elected.  The  latter  extends  through  two  terms,  with  the  same  number 
of  hours  a  week. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  course  of  study  which  does  not  consider 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject — its  underlying  principles,  and  the  processes 
of  reasoning  by  which  they  were  discovered,  falls  short  of  the  thing  of 
"chief  educational  value.  In  this  conviction,  there  has  been  introduced 
into  the  course  in  zoology  a  term's  work  on  the  great  problems  of  biology. 
This  is  a  brief  consideration  of  the  many  questions  involved  in  the  theories 
of  natural  selection,  heredity,  etc.  This  work  was  introduced  with  the 
greatest  success  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  we  believe  that  no  work  of  this 
character  is  developed  to  the  same  degree  in  any  other  college  course  (as 
distinguished  from  proper  university  work)  in  America. 

OHEMISTRT. 

The  subject  of  general  chemistry  is  taught  by  means  of  experimental 
lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  recitations.  The  lecture  room  and  labora- 
tory are  well  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, and  the  student  has 
ample  opportunity  to  illustrate  for  himself  the  leading  principles  of  the 
science  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

In  qualitative  analysis  the  student  has  ample  facilities  for  his  work. 
He  is  supplied  with  a  suitable  desk  fitted  up  with  gas  water,  reagents,  and 
api>aratus.     The  course  covers  the  work  in  chemical  practice,  equation 
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wiitiiig,  a  oarafol  stody  of  the  sioopB  of  mo^ganic  oompoonda  and  of  the 
means  of  aepantiiig  and  identifying  the  gasee  and  aoida.  The  whole  ia 
oonolnded  tqr  the  analysiB  of  a  aeleoted  list  of  nnknown  mixtnies. 

PHT8I0L06T. 


The  ooorae  in  hnman  physiology  covers  two  tenna  Martin's  human 
body,  advanced  oourse,  is  nsed  as  the  text  book.  The  sobjeot  is  tanght 
by  lectnres  and  text  book,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  complete  ontfit  of 
Aazonx  models,  indoding  a  manikin,  laige  models  dE  brain,  spinal  ooid, 
eye,  ear,  laiynx,  trachea,  eta,  also  by  skdetons  and  by  charts. 

PHT8IOS. 

Five  recitations  a  week  for  a  year  are  given  to  coUege  physics.  A  large 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  the  students  making  a 
considerBble  number  of  the  exiwriments  of  Stewart  &  Oee's  Practical 
Physics,  and  nearly  all  of  those  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Cornell  labora- 
tory manual  The  second  term  is  given  exclusively  to  the  study  of  elec- 
tricity. The  department  is  furnished  with  a  good  working  outfit  of  phya- 
ical  apparatus,  including  instruments  for  precise  measurement  of  the  best 
European  maka  * 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  work  in  mathematics  covers  solid  geometry,  collie  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, surveying,  analytic  geometry,  and  calculus.  Ldi  surveying  tne 
students  give  about  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  term  to  field  practice,  with 
compass,  transit,  and  level.  During  the  present  year  classes  hav<^  been 
formed  in  determinants  and  quatemiona 

PBEPASATOBT  DBPABTMBNT. 

During  the  last  year  its  courses  of  study  have  been  extended  and  an 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  put  them  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
*'  The  Committee  of  Ten.  '* 

The  work  of  this  department  now  represents  four  years  of  EInglish  and 
four  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Greek  and  three  years  of  mathematics^ 
two  years  of  modem  languages  and  two  years  of  histoiy,  one  year  <^ 
natural  sciences  and  one  year  of  special  subjeota  This  work  is  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  form  tlftee  courses  of  four  years  each,  which  prepare  for  the 
degree  courses  in  the  best  ooIIm^cs  and  universities  of  the  country. 

A  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  has  introduced  into  the  first 
year  of  Latin  and  Greek  more  interesting  authors  and  simple  stories  for 
readins,  and  into  the  natural  science  teaching  more  of  the  laboratory 
method. 

The  special  endeavor  of  the  year  has  been  to  lay  a  broader  foundation 
for  scholarphip  in  the  English  languaga 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  be 
$1,863.76,  and  expenditures  $1,601.91. 
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Number  ot  volumes  added  during  the  year,  1,625, 

Number  of  pamphlets  added,  1,010. 

Expenditure  for  the  reading  room,  $301.05. 

Number  of  periodioals  in  the  reading  room,  130. 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  22,759. 

Our  work  in  pedagogy  meets,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law;  and  we  hereby  reoord,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  our 
assured  oonviction  that  we  are  fully  entitled  to  State  certificates  for  those 
who  complete  our  normal  course. 

WILLARD  G.   SPERRY. 


RAISIN  VALLEY  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL. 

Hon.  Hsnby  B.  Pattenoill,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Dbab  Snt; — ^I  herewith  sabmit  my  report  for  the  Baisin  Valley  Semi- 
nary for  the  year  1893-94. 

FAOULTT. 

T.  W.  White,  B.  8.,  Principal. 
Mary  Edwards  A.  B.,  Ass'i  Principal. 
Bevan  Binford,  Aas't  Teacher. 
John  M.  Hill,  Sapt. 
Mary  K  Hill,  Matron. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  52.  Nomber  in  the  graduating 
class,  nine;  six  ^rls  and  three  boy&  Bot  two  of  this  number  are  teaching 
at  present,  one  m  this  county  and  one  in  New  York. 

The  Alumni  Association  numbers  one  hundred  twentv-six  members. 

An  annual  reunion,  public  meeting,  and  banquet  are  helcl  by  the  associa- 
tion on  Commencement  day. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  offered  requiring  four  years'  work  each,  viz.: 
Latin,  Scientific,  English,  and  Latin  Scientific. 

In  the  first,  Latin  during  three  years,  literature  one  year  with  mathe- 
matics, (including  spherical  geometry,)  constitute  the  major  branches. 

Li  the  scientific,  two  years  of  (German  with  more  science  and  the  same 
mathematics,  make  an  equivalent  course.  * 

The  English  course  provides  for  those  who  do  not  desire  any  foreign 
language.    No  other  languages  are  taught. 

Graduates  from  anv  of  these  courses  are  admitted  without  examination 
to  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  in  the  B.  L.  course. 

The  Latin  Scientific  course  gives  both  German  and  Latin  with  other 
things.  Diplomas  from  this  course  secure  admission  to  the  B.  S.  course 
at  Ajqu  Arbor. 

The  board  has  made  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  general  interest  in  educa- 
tion in  the  counhr  by  granting  a  free  scholarship  for  one  term  to  the  stu- 
dent in  each  of  tne  district  schools  who  shall  receive  the  highest  grades 
in  his  classes.  Several  of  these  have  been  presented  during  the  current 
year. 
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An  excellent  art  teacher  has  been  in  the  institution  daring  the  last  half  of 
the  year  and  has  given  instrnction  in  crayon  and  pastel  work. 

Daring  the  year  a  laboratory  has  been  temporarily  arranged,  and  the 
stadents  in  both  chemistry  and  physics  have  done  their  own  experiment- 
ing, thus  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instrnction  in  these 
branches. 

The  year  was  one  which  proved  satisfactory  in  most  respects  and,  as  we 
have  a  good  janior  class,  looking  forward  to  next  year  ^e  have  bright  hopes 
for  the  future. 

The  moral  and  religious  tone  has  been  good  and  the  true  conception  of 
education  has  been  apparent. 

Many  of  our  students  are  using  this  only  as  a  preparatory  school,  intend- 
ing to  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to  college  and  the  University. 

T.  W.  WHITE. 


ST.  MARY^S  ACADEMY. 


REPORT  OP  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Henry  B.  Pattengill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction, 

Deab  Sib; — I  herewith  refipectfully  stibmit  the  annual  report  of  St. 
Mary's  Academy  for  the  Bcholastic  year  1893-94. 


BOABD  OF  TBUSTEES. 

Mother  M.  Clotilda,  President.  Sister  Aloysia,  Treasurer. 

Sister  Justina,  Vice-President.  Sister  Mechtildia 

Sister  Gertrude,  Secretary.  Sister  Augustine. 

FACULTY. 

Mother  M.  Clotilda,  President  and  Prefect  of  Studies. 
Sister  Fidelia,  First  Academic  Depeirtment. 
Sister  Alphonsine,  Second  Academic  Department. 
Sister  Leonilla,  Senior  Department. 
Sister  Odilllfc,  Intermediate  Department. 
Sister  Lucina,  Junior  Department. 
Sister  Paula,  Preparatory  Department. 
Sister  Loyola,  Elocution. 

Sister  Virginia,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. , 
Sister  Blanche,  French  and  Art. 
Sister  Aloysia,  German. 
Sisters  Catherine  and  Germaine,  Art. 
Sister  Athanasia,  Art,  Needle  Work. 
Sister  Augustine,  Directress  of  Young  Ladies. 
Sister  Leonora,  Directress  of  Minims. 

Sisters  Theodosia,  M.  Edward,  Borromeo,  Florence,  Veronica,  and 
Grace,  Music. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  inclosed  state- 
ment. The  board  of  trustees  remains  the  same  and  the  faculty  also,  with 
the  exception  of  one  change  in  the  Music  Hall. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  modified  in  a  few  minor  points.  The 
course  of  music  embraces  instruction  in  pianoforte,  organ,  narp,  violin, 
mandolin,  guitar,  banjo,  harmony,  counterpoint,  vocal  culture,  and 
singing. 
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The  register  shows  a  totals  enrollment  of  one  hnndred  fifty-five  pupils, 
of  whom  more  than  one  hundred  boarded  in  the  Academy.  Thirty-three 
were  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department,  thirty-three  in  the  inter- 
mediate, forty-nine  in  the  senior,  afad  forty  in  the  academic  Of  the  latter, 
three  pursued  the  Latin  Scientific  course;  twenty-eight,  the  English  Scien- 
tific course;  and  nine,  the  Commercial. 

Besides  the  pupils  in  regular  attendance,  fifteen  young  ladies  of  Monroe 
received  instruction  in  special  branches;  six  received  graduating  honors 
and  eleven  were  awarded  certificates  for  proficiency  in  stenography  and 
typewriting. 

Some  valuable  pieces  have  been  added  to  the  scientific  apparatus, 
many  friends  have  generously  •ontributed  to  the  museum,  and  one  hun- 
dred thirty-four  works  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

To  meet  the  call  for  increased  facilities  a  new  building  is  being  erected. 

Very  respectfully, 

MOTHER  M.  CLOTILDA. 


SPRING  ARBOR  SEMINARY. 


REPORT  OP  PRINCIPAL. 

Facalty  (present). 
Bev.  David  S.  Warner,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Greek  and  Philosophy. 
Herbert  M.  Barritt,  Latin,  History,  and  English. 
George  Bradfield,  Sciences  and  Mathematics. 
Lonesa  S.  Warner,  Primary. 
Henry  L.  Trenkle,  Vocal  and  Instmmental  Mnsic. 
S.  £.  Pattison,  Bookkeeping,  Stenography,  and  Typewriting. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  fifteen,  of  whom  John 
Mains  is  President,  A.  Bradfield,  is  Secretary,  L.  G.  Lockwood  is  Treas- 
urer, and  J.  Mains,  L.  G.  Lockwood,  D.  Pretty,  all  of  Spring  Arbor,  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee. 

DEPABTMENTS. 

There  are  three  departments,  primary,  intermediate,  and  academic,  in 
each  of  which  thorough  examinations  are  held  each  term. 

Beading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ^eograph^,  orthography,  and  United 
States  history  are  completed  in  the  intermediate  department. 

In  the  academic  department  are  three  courses  of  study  each  covering 
three  years,  and  the  completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  entitles  the 
student  to  a  diploma.  The  courses  are  Classical,  Latin  Scientific,  and 
Advanced  Englisn. 
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Oourses  will  be  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Ohristian 
work.  This  department  will  include  the  ordinary  English  branches,  and 
Bhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Old  Testament  History,  iNew  Testament  His- 
torv.  Theology,  and  Butler  s  Analogy. 

During  the  past  year  three  stu^nts  pursued  the  classic^  course;  the 
rest  either  the  Latin  scientific,  or  the  advanced  English  (old  scientific 
course). 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  of 
students,  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement 

BEV.  DAVID  a  WABNEB. 
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LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


AT 


OCTOBER    23    AND    24,    1894. 


MICHIGAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fonrth  annual  meeting  of  this  asaociation  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor 
October  23  and  ^,  1894,  with  about  fifty  in  attendance. 

President  Angell  of  the  University  delivered  the  address  of  welcome, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  growth  and  influence  of  libraries  in  recent 
times.  He  said  the  public  libraries  of  the  country  are  the  universities  of 
thepeople,  in  which  the:^ may  pursue  their  studies  through  Ufe. 

The  creation  of  "  associate  libraries,"  the  success  of  ''  traveling  libraries," 
and  kindred  topics  of  interest  were  discussed;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  Kalamazoo  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  next  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing oeing  chosen  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  president^  H.  M. 
Utley, Detroit;  vice-presidents,  Genevieve  M.  Walton,  Ypsilanti  and  Mary 
C.  Spencer,  Lansing;  secretary,  Annie  F.  Parsons,  Bay  City;  treasurer, 
Lucy  Ball,  Grand  Bi&pids. 

The  papers  read  at  this  session  are  of  such  value  to  all  interested  in 
the  growth  and  use  of  libraries  that  the  main  portions  of  them  are  inserted 
in  this  report 

We  also  give  below  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Annie  F.  Parsons,  libra- 
rian of  Bay  City  public  library: — 

The  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  shows  that,  in  the  num- 
of  libraries,  Michigan  ranks  well  with  the  other  states.  There  are  nineteen 
libraries  containing  more  than  10,000  volumes.  These  are  the  University 
library,  the  public  library  at  Detroit,  the  State  library,  and  the  libraries  at 
Adrian,  Agricultural  College,  Alma  College,  Battle  Creek,  Bay  City,  Cold- 
water,  East  Saginaw  (The  Hoyt  and  the  public).  Grand  Bapids  (public 
school  and  Western  Michigan  College),  Jackson,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing, 
Muskegon,  Olivet  College,  West  Bay  City,  the  State  Normal  school  at 
Ypsilanti.  There  are  also  44  of  more  than  2,000  and  77  over  1,000,  a  total 
of  140  with  more  than  1,000  volumes.  In  the  number  of  libraries  Mich- 
igan is  sixth  among  the  states.  Those  having  a  larger  number  are  New 
York,  Mass.,  Penn.,  Illinois,  and  Ohia" 

Some  of  the  libraries  owe  their  prosperity  largely  to  gifts  or  bequests. 
The  Peter  White  public  library  was  founded  in  1872  by  the  Hon.  Peter 
White,  who  gave  $5,000  for  the  purpose.  Some  time  after  he  gave  a  build- 
ing worth  $18,000,  and  has  at  different  times  given  money  and  books  to 
the  extent  of  $16,000. 

The  Sagepublie  librair  in  West  Bay  City,  dedicated  in  1884,  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  EL  W.  Sage  of  Ithaca,  N.  T.    The  building  cost  about  $48,000; 
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and,  in  addition  to  this  and  8,000  books  which  Mr.  Sage  presented  at  the 
time  the  library  was  opened,  he  gave  $1,000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  purchas- 
ing books,  if  the  city  would  expend  a  like  sum. 

In  1887,  Mr&  B.  T.  Bush  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  presented  the  town  of 
Bidgeway  with  a  pret^  little  building  and  1,000  books,  as  a  memorial,  for 
her  father,  Jonathan  Mall,  an  early  settler  in  the  place.  It  is  called  the 
Jonathan  Hall  Memorial  library.  There  are  two  pleasant  reading  rooms 
that  are  free  to  all  who  care  to  use  them.  For  the  use  of  books  at  home, 
there  is  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year.  Mr.  Bush  left  by  will  an  endowment 
of  $2,000  for  the  library. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  Jesse  Hoyt  of  New  York,  Saginaw  received  a  bequest 
of  $100,000  for  the  Hoyt  public  library.  The  building  cost  about  $60,- 
000.    It  is  used  as  a  reference  library. 

Muskegon  received  from  Mr.  0.  H.  Hackley,  $126,000  for  the  Hack- 
ley  public  library;  $100,000  was  used  in  constructing  the  building, 
$10,000  for  furnishings,  and  $15,000  for  the  first  punmases  of  books. 
Mr.  Hackley  has  endowed  the  library  with  $75,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  used  for  expensea  The  library  also  receives  support  from 
taxes. 

In  May,  1893,  the  public  library  of  Kalamazoo  took  possession  of  a 
fine  new  building,  costing  about  $60,000,  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Deusen.  The  lot  was  given  and  the  building  furnished  by  the  city  at 
an  expense  of  $30,000.  The  building  is  of  buff  Amherst  stone,  and  is 
ainply  provided  with  reading  and  study  rooma 

During  the  past  year  the  Jacksonpublic  library  has  been  moved  into 
new  rooms.  The  liorarian  says:  ''We  have  the  entire  second  floor  of 
as  fine  a  new  buildine^  as  the  city  affords.  Our  reading  room  is  ideal, 
we  think;  and,  best  of  all,  we  have  room  to  grow." 

The  statement  made  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  about  a 
year  ago,  that  Mrs.  Phelps  of  Big  Bapids,  had  left  by  will  to  the  city 
$25,000  for  a  library,  proves  to  be  a  mistaka  The  bequest  was  her 
dwelling  house  and  the  remainder  of  the  estate,  after  all  liabilities  were 
paid.  Unfortunately,  the  liabilities  have  proved  to  be  so  great  that 
the  building  vrill  probably  have  to  be  sold  to  help  meet  them,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  for  the  library. 

We  have  all  been  pleased  to  know  of  the  gifts  to  the  University 
library: — ^from  Miss  Jean  L.  Goyl,  Detroit,  $10,000;  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Buhl, 
Detroit,  $10,000;  and  Dr.  Ford's  bequest  of  $20,000. 

The  Michigan  Library  Association  was  organized  in  1891  at  Detroit, 
the  annual  meeting  for  1892  was  held  at  Lansins,  and  last  year  there 
was  a  pleasant  meeting  at  Grand  Bapids.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
the  association  will  advance  library  interests  in  the  State. 

i  want  to  add  that  this  year  we  are  honored  by  having  our  presi* 
dent  chosen  president  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
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THE  LIBRARIAN  AND  HIS  OPPORTUNITIES. 
HENBT  M.   UTLEY,  LIBRARIAN  DETROIT  PUBLIC  UBBARXr 

I  once  heard  the  moet  eminent  librarian  in  the  country  say  of  the  next 
meet  eminent  librarian  in  the  oonntry  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
librarianship  one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  two  men  differed  radically  in 
their  characteristics  and  habits  of  thooeht,  and  yet  each  stood  in  the  front 
rank  in  his  profession.  One  was  a  proionnd  student,  a  historian,  fond  of 
mastering  abstruse  and  difficult  'questions  and  of  exploring  unfreauented 
paths  in  literature.  The  other  was  of  a  severely  practical  turn  of  mind, 
who  Rave  his  attention  to-  short  cuts  in  the  way  of  doing  thinga  He 
woula  go  into  raptures  over  a  new-fangled  device  for  temporarily  binding 
loose  pamphlets.  This  illustrates  the  very  wide  field  in  which  the  activity 
of  the  librarian  is  exercised.  Though  each  of  the  two  persons  alluded  to 
became  eminent  whUe  exhibiting  such  widely  different  characteristics, 
it  is  clear  that  each  would  have  been  improved  by  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  other.  The  very  best  librarian  is  the  one  who 
most  nearly  meets  all  the  varied  requirements  of  the  work. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  work  of  the  librarian  is  that  it  consists  of  the 
leisurely  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  in  his  charge.  So 
often  have  I  heard  people  exclaim,  "  What  an  enviable  position!  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  all  these  books,  and  only  to  reach  out  and  take  down  from  the 
shelf  whatever  may -suit  your  fancy!"  Applicants  for  positions  in  the 
librarv  almost  always  undertake  to  commena  themselves  by  saying  they 
have  from  youth  up  been  extremely  fond  of  books.  I  usually  reply:  "it 
is  well,  if  your  passion  in  that  regard  has  given  you  wide  and  deep  knowl- 
edge of  literature  in  all  its  branches  and  of  the  people  who  have  made  it, 
but  fondness  for  books  cuts  no  figure  in  the  actual  work  of  the  library, 
except  as  it  moves  you  to  treat  them  reverently,  if  not  affectionately,  when 
you  come  to  handle  them.  We  in  the  library  see  more  of  the  outside  than 
of  the  inside  of  books."  A  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  books  is 
useful,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  to  a  worker  in  a  library;  but  it  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  familiarity  from  that  which  runs  in  the  popular 
mind.  Some  young  persons  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  very  fond  of 
books,  if  they  had  rather  dawdle  over  a  novel  than  lend  a  hand  to  their 
seniora  in  some  useful  employment.  In  the  firat  place,  real  love  of  books 
is  well  grounded  in  a  taste  and  habit  for  study  acquired  in  youth,  and 
then  it  is  perfected  by  a  wide-awake  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  of  lettera  now.  This  familiarity  is  broad  and  not  confined  within 
a  narrow  circle. 

But  it  is  not  this  phase  of  librarianship  which  strikes  me  as  really  the 
most  important.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  England  magazine  an 
article  on  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  contains  this  statement: 
"  The  modem  library  movement  is  a  movement  to  increase  by  every  possi- 
ble means  the  accessibility  of  books,  to  stimulate  their  reading,  and  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  best.  Its  motive  is  helpfulness;  its  scope,  instruc- 
tion and  recreation;  its  purpose,  the  enlightenment  of  all;  its  aspiration, 
still  greater  usefulness.'*  In  this  movement  the  librarian  is,  or  should  be,  a 
leader.  In  every  community  in  which  there  is  a  public  library,  there 
radiates  from  the  library,  as  from  a  central  sun,  an  influence  which  pene- 
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trates  every  household.  The  Ohristiaii  church  is  a  wonderful  power  in 
the  land,  but  it  takes  hold  of  only  a  portion  of  the  people;  the  public 
school  is  an  essential  element  in  our  civilization,  but  it  reaches  only  the 
juvenile  population;  the  public  library  has  for  its  clientage  the  entire 
community,  irrespective  oi  religious  creed,  age,  or  social  condition.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  is  usually  found  to  be  active  in  all  good  enterprises, 
looked  up  to  and  followed,  an  important  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the 
town;  but  he  is  necessarily  hampered  by  the  fact  of  sectarianism.  How- 
ever broad  and  liberal  his  views  may  be  personally,  he  is  still  the  repr^ 
sentative  of  a  sect.  We  all  know  what  jealousy  this  implies  on  the  part  M 
other  sects,  and  what  indifference  among  those  who  belong  to  no  sect. 
The  schoolmaster,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  intelligence  and  education,  is 
regarded  with  respect  and  followed  wherever  he  chooses  to  lead  in  all 
intellectual  enterprises;  but  his  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  details 
of  his  daily  drudgery;  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  is  not  accessible  at  all 
hours  and  in  all  ways.  The  librarian  is  on  a  footing  different  from  both 
of  these.  There  is  no  denominational  prejudice  to  overcome,  there  is  no 
narrow  circle  of  personal  activity,  limited  by  age,  mental  acquirement,  or 
occupation.  The  path  which  the  librarian  treads,  leads  to  every  door  in 
the  town;  and  that  door  swings  wide  to  admit  his  or  her  presence  and 
influence.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  field  for  the  exertion  of  the 
energy  for  good  which  may  properly  be  expected  of  a  person  in  our  pro- 
fession. True,  there  is  much  of  the  school  teacher's  drudgery  in  the 
routine  of  our  work,  but  that  person  has  a  poor  conception  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  calling  who  is  content  to  find  the  beginning  and 
end  of  any  work  in  its  petty  details.  I  appeal  for  a  broad  view  and  an 
earnest  contemplation  of  the  opportunities  which  lie  about  us.  To  one 
who  has  at  heart  the  good  of  his  fellow  man  and  the  welfare  of  his  country 
there  is  every  incentive  to  grasp  these  opportunities.  The  mode  and  man- 
ner of  doing  must  depend  on  the  ci];cumstances  which  surround  each 
individual  case.  Sound  common  sense  and  an  earnest  desire  to  accomp^ 
lish  good  will  soon  point  out  to  each  one  the  best  way. 


RECENT  EFFORTS  TO  MAKE  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  VALUE 

TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

BEV.   H.   P.   COLLIN,   COLDWATEB. 

The  purpose  of  the  Free  Public  Library  is  not  to  serve  any  special  class 
of  our  communities,  but  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whola  It  is 
to  be  an  agent  for  creating  a  hungering  and  thirsting  for  healthful  mental 
food,  and  a  depository  in  which  that  food  is  stored  and  from  which  also  it 
shall  be  most  wisely  and  beneficially  dispensed.  It  is  now  assumed  by  all 
who  have  to  do  with  public  libraries  that  their  work  with  them  is  not  done 
when  a  building  is  erected,  books  placed  on  its  shelves,  a  librarian  stationed 
behind  the  desk,  the  doors  opened  during  certain  hours,  and  the  people 
left  to  come  and  get  books  or  not,  as  their  condition  may  prompt.  The 
management  of  a  library  now  is  understood  to  include  devising  and  using 
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means  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  library  before  the  people,  to  interest 
and  edncate  them  in  using  it,  and  to  afford  the  best  facilities  possible 
within  the  library  itself  for  the  nse  of  its  contents. 

This  understanding  of  library  management,  the  fulfilment  of  this  func- 
tion of  the  public  library  in  the  community,  implies  continual  study, 
invention,  and  experiment  for  every  possible  improvement. 

The  usefulness  of  a  library  in  a  community  ought  to  be  increased  by  the 
possession  of  a  new  building.  In  illustration  of  what  has  been  the  result 
of  an  effort  of  this  kind,  the  librarian  of  the  Jackson  public  library  writes: 
"  The  very  best  possible  way  of  increasing  the  working  power  of  a  library 
in  the  community,  I  should  say,  would  be  to  move  from  the  old  house  into 
the  new.  At  least,  this  is  our  experience,  it  having  increased  our  circula- 
tion of  books  a  thousand  volumes  a  month  over  previous  years,  with  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  reference  work  in  the  reference  department.''  i  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  new  building  for  public  libraries  having  been  very 
recently  erected  in  our  State. 

Next  to  inquiries  as  to  new  buildinss,  naturally  follows  inquiry  as  to 
additions  and  changes  in  the  old  buildings.  Of  the  ten  libraries  from 
which  I  have  had  some  word,  Detroit  alone  mentions  any  effort  of  this 
kind.  A  studv  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  those  who  wish  to  do  earnest, 
thorough  study;  that  is,  for  students  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges, 
art  school,  architects'  offices,  literary  clubs,  and  various  associations  organ- 
ized for  the  study  of  history,  sociology,  and  other  sciences  and  subjects. 
This  room  is  spacious,  is  well  lighted  both  day  and  evening,  handsomely 
furnished,  and  supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  for  students'  work. 
There  may  not  be  a  demand  in  any  other  city  of  our  State  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  a  room  especially  for  study  and  literary  work,  and  yet  one 
would  think  there  might  be  such  demand  in  Jackson,  Grand  Bapids, 
Saginaw,  and  Bay  City;  and  there  may  be,  indeed,  special  rooms  for  this 
purpose  in  some  or  all  of  the  cities  named. 

Jackson,  however,  does  have  in  its  new  building  a  room  for  a  special 
class,  not  students,  but  children.  This  children's  reading  room  is  sup- 
plied with  the  juvenile  papers  and  periodicals,  and  illustrated  historical 
charts  and  pictures  are  on  its  walls.  In  this  room  the  children  have  come 
to  feel  specially  at  home,  when  they  wish  to  read.  Miss  Waldo,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  room,  remarks  in  significant  justification  of  it,  ''The  children^ 
you  know,  are  the  seed  com  of  the  future."  The  query  will  occur  to  some 
of  us,  probably,  how  about  quiet  and  order  in  this  children's  room?  How 
much  freedom  is  allowed  and  what  arrangements  and  influences  are  used 
to  secure  the  necessary  good  order  f  The  room  opens  out  into  the  general 
reading  room,  is  on  the  right  of  and  near  to  the  librarian's  desk,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  librarian.  These  arrangements,  along  with  the  special 
sense  of  responsibility  which  the  children  themselves  come  to  feel  in  hav- 
ing this  as  their  special  room,  have  made  the  room  as  quiet  as  any  other 
part  of  the  general  reading  room. 

The  special  study  room  of  the  Detroit  library,  separate  from  the  general 
reading  room,  contains  a  feature  in  which  is  illustrated  another  particular 
kind  of  effort  to  make  our  libraries  more  serviceable;  namely,  book  cases 
open  and  accessible  to  all.  The  cases  in  this  students'  room  are  open  for 
every  one  to  help  himself  to  any  book  he  desires.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  open  reference  room,  and  is  a  partial  ^ratification  of  the  natural  desire 
of  the  people  to  have  access  themselves  directly  to  the  cases  and  shelves 
57 
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and  books,  and  a  partial  answer  also  to  the  qneetion,  bow  far  this  may  be 
safely  and  serviceably  allowed  to  the  public.  In  the  Jackson  library 
''  extra  cards"  have  been  allowed  teachers  for  school  work,  and  admission 
to  the  shelves  has  been  permitted  "  for  special  stndent  work  when  it  is 
advisable,"  the  advisability,  I  suppose,  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
librarian.  More  inclination  seems  to  exist  to  allow  the  people  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves  in  the  libraries; 
and  in  these  two  libraries,  at  least,  we  have  had  actual  efforts  made  to  pro- 
vide for  people  to  do  this  safely.  It  certainly  makes  the  library  of  greater 
use  to  the  people,  if  they  can  be  allowed  this  freedom  without  danger  of 
their  abusing  it. 

The  librarian  of  Adrian  makes  mention  of  an  effort  similar  in  aim  to 
that  of  the  children's  room  in  Jackson.  She  writes:  ''  We  make  a  specialty 
of  our  juvenile  department  on  the  theory  thai,  if  the  young  people  can  be 
induced  to  read,  a  great  deal  is  done  for  their  education.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  assist  us  in  this  effort  by  recommending  the  young  people  to 
draw  books  from  the  library.  We  start  them  with  simple,  interesting 
etories,  and  gradually  get  them  to  reading  a  better  grade  of  literature." 
Orand  Rapids  has  gone  still  further  in  efforts  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
introduction  of  branch  school  libraries  and  the  removal  of  all  age  restric- 
tion in  these  libraries;  this  not  only  brought  more  children  to  the  librar- 
ies, but  also  drew  the  attention  of  their  families  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  public  library.  The  librarian  further  states,  "  The  circulation  of  our 
library  here  increases  faster  now  than  we  can  conveniently  care  for." 
And  these  branch  school  libraries  are  regarded  as  in  part  the  occasion  of  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  justly  due  to  the  librarians  of  the  state  to  say 
that,  in  nearly  all  of  the  letters  received,  there  is  manifest  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  chudren  and  young  people,  and  a  very  general  and  earnest  effort 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  which  will  improve  their  mental  and  moral 
life.  As  a  Christian  minister,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  note  this  fact,  and 
to  recognize  the  librarians  as  most  helpful  co-workers  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  life  of  our  fellow  men  better,  higher,  more  Christian.  As  a  fur- 
ther example  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  librarian  at  Alpena:  "  Our 
library  is  doing  a  good  work  for  our  children;  and,  during  the  three  years 
I  have  had  charge  of  it,  it  has  decreased  the  sale  of  cheap  literature  some- 
what, especially  among  the  boys.  The  library  has  been  a  rendezvous  of 
the  boys  of  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  ever  since  I  have  been  here;  and 
out  of  it  has  grown  a  successful  debating  club,  which  is  now  beginning  its 
second  year,  and  a  young  ladies'  literary  society,  which  seems  destine!  to 
be  as  helpful  as  the  boys'  club  has  been."  As  still  another  example,  the 
librarian  of  Lowell,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  smaller  public  libraries  writes: 
'*  I  have  talked  with  our  eleven  teachers  to  have  them  interest  their  pupils 
in  our  better  books,  and  books  connected  with  their  studies.  This  has 
worked  well,  particularly  among  the  boys;  I  say  boys,  because  th^y  take 
to  the  more  instructive  reading  better  than  the  girls  ao,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

Besides  these  efforts  to  bring  the  libraries  into  closer  working  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  the  librarians  seem  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
opportunities  which  the  reading  and  study  clubs  afford  to  widen  and 
improve  the  use  of  the  public  library.  The  multiplication  of  clubs,  par- 
ticularly *^  Women's  Clubs,"  has  been  a  phenomenon  of  the  last  few  years. 
In  Adrian  the  librarian  asked  the  "Woman's  Study  Club  "  of  the  city  to 
furnish  a  list  of  the  subjects  and  books  thev  intended  to  study  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  as  far  as  practicable  purchased  the  books  and  made  special 
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efforts  to  aflflist  the  ladies  in  their  study.  In  Bay  City  for  the  last  two 
years,  the  librarian  has  made  oat  special  lists  of  references  for  the  "  Bay 
City  Woman's  Club;"  these  lists  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers  and 
afterwards  on  separate  sheets,  the  expense  bein^  met  by  the  club  them- 
selves. Lists  of  books  on  special  subjects,  type- written,  have  been^  kept 
posted  in  the  public  room  of  the  library:  for  instance,  a  classified  list  of 
books  on  pedagogy  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  a  list  of  fairy  stories.  Lists 
of  new  books,  even  though  short,  have  been  recently  printed  in  the  daily 
papers,  instead  of  waiting  as  formerly  until  enough  books  were  received  to 
make  a  column.  The  introduction  of  magazines  in  the  circulating  depart- 
ment is  a  recently  added  feature  of  the  Grand  Bapids  library. 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 
GENEVIEVE  M.   WALTON,  LIBBABIAN  STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTL 

The  library  and  the  public  school  is  a  larse  and  many-sided  subject  in 
which  all  are  interested,  and  surely  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  what  our 
librarians  are  doing.  The  public  school  and  the  public  library  seem  to  be 
growing  closer  together,  each  constantly  strengthening,  sustaining,  and 
elevating  the  other.  This  intercourse,  however,  is  largely  confined  to  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades;  and  I  think  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  primary  teacher  and  a  warmer  sympathy  with  her,  would  add 
still  more  to  what  is  being  already  accomplished. 

Possibly  my  own  relations  to  my  subject  may  need  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  Normal  Training  Department  is  a  regularly  graded  school  with 
«  kindergartner  and  eight  critic  teachers,  under  a  director,  each  supervis- 
ing a  room  and  arranging  and  directing  the  teaching  of  the  senior  class, 
every  member  of  which  teaches  during  five  consecutive  months. 

In  the  ofl&ce  of  the  director  is  a  library  of  800  volumes  of  standard  works 
in  biography,  description,  and  travel;  stories,  history,  poetry,  and  science; 
also  a  large  amount  of  material  in  many  times  duplicated  sets,  used  in  sup- 

f elementary  reading.  These  books  form  a  circulating  library  quite  distinct 
rom  the  "Normal  library,  but  this  of  course  means  help  chiefly  for  the 
grammar  grades,  teacher  and  scholar,  the  same  help  that  tne  public  school 
receives  from  the  public  library. 

Among  our  students  are,  1st,  many  old  and  successful  teachers,  who  find 
they  do  need  the  help  of  our  Normal  training,  which  is  constantly  growing 
in  pedagogical  strength;  2d,  a  very  large  number  of  high  school  graduates; 
ana  finally,  very  many  who,  with  little  previous  breadth  of  reading  or  study, 
though  some  unassisted  attempts  in  teaching,  are  endeavoring  through  our 
shorter  courses  to  do  better  service  in  bettor  positions. 

My  work  in  the  Normal  library  with  these  students,  while  they  are 
teaching  in  their  senior  year,  briugs  me  very  close  to  them  and  to  their 
needs,  lQK>th  while  they  are  with  us  and  after  they  leave;  and  I  feel  it  to  be 
true  that  the  primary  teacher  receives  least  help  from  the  libraries;  least, 
when  it  should  be  most.  The  high  school  teacher  finda  reference  works 
for  history  and  literature,  and  must  have  proper  aids  and  apparatus  for 
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science.  The  grammar  school  teacher  finds  a  large  supply  to  draw  on, 
both  in  healthy  juvenile  literature  for  supplementary  reading  for  the- 
children,  and  also  in  books  of  travel,  history,  and  literature  bearing  broadly 
or  directly  on  the  preparation  of  regular  class  work, — ^but  what  of  the 
primary  teacher?  Her  scholars,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  too  small  to 
read,  and  what  assistance  does  the  library  afford  her? 

What  then  does  she  need,  and  how  can  the  library  assist  her?  Along 
three  lines,  I  believe: 

1st.    Through  books  about  books. 

2d.  Through  books  directly  assisting,  which  would  be  of  two  classes, 
one  treating  of  principles  and  methods;  the  other  helping  directly  in 
teaching  a  lesson. 

3d.  Books  for  general  culture,  though  somewhat,  if  possible,  in  con- 
nection with  the  line  of  work. 

Before  specifying,  I  would  say  that  a  very  small  number  of  books  would 
be  of  infinite  service;  and  surely  the  need  once  seriously  realized  could  be 
easily  supplied,  for  the  public  library  is  always  reaching  out  to  help 
where  help  is  needed;  and  again,  many  of  the  books  would  be  of  service 
equally  to  the  other  teachers,  treating  only  in  part  of  primary  work;  still 
farther,  seeing  and  using  the  books  would  very  often  assist  the  teacher  in 
purchasing  for  herself  ttiose  most  necessary  to  her  department  This  I 
know  from  our  students  and  teachers.    First  then,  books  about  book& 

Here  we  must  have  at  once  Miss  Burt's  most  admirable  little  volume,. 
Literary  Landmarks,  with  its  explanatory  sub-title,  "A  guide  to  good 
reading  for  young  people,  and  teacher's  assistant,  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  yOO  books."  Possibly  it  would  look  rather  discouraging  to  a  young- 
teacher  at  first  reading,  but  it  would  surely  flash  many  a  ray  of  light, 
inspire  many  a  weary  hour,  and  give  tt>  many  a  practical  hint;  it  would 
serve  as  a  key  in  very  fact  to  open  to  her  the  stores  of  literature  on  your 
shelves,  for  her  general  culture  in  broader  lines  of  reading.  ''  Nothing  so 
homeless,"  says  Miss  Burt,  '*  as  a  bookless  house  *  *  without  books  a 
merchant's  palace  becomes  but  a  prison,  the  trail  of  the  upholsterer  over 
it  all";  and  again,  "  Children  should  have  whole  pieces  of  literature;"  and 
^'  I  observe  that  children  treat  well-bound  volumes  with  more  resi)ect  than 
pamphlets,  and  perhaps  invest  the  thoughts  with  more  dignity  and 
reverence." 

Next,  Course  of  Study  in  History  and  Literature,  with  su^estions  and 
directions  by  Emily  J.  Bice.  This,  covering  eight  grades,  is  even  more 
satisfactory  in  primary  work  than  Miss  Burt.  It  is  briefer,  more  direct, 
and  simpler  in  arrangement,  being  classed  by  grades  with  reference  lists 
for  each. 

Third,  The  Pathfinder  in  American  History,  by  Twichell  and  Gordy, 
which,  though  designed  more  particularly  for  higher  grades,  contains 
much  of  special  value  for  us;  as  the  several  pages  of  reference  in  good 
simple  books  in  history  for  the  first  three  years,  topics  for  study,  and 
exercises  for  National  holidays. 

Fourth,  although  not  so  absolutely  in  our  line,  the  list  of  books  for  dis- 
trict school  libraries,  prepared  and  published  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Pattengill, 
as  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  The  book  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
is  a  very  tangible  expression  of  Mr.  Pattengill's  interest  in  libraries  and  in 
all  teachers  who  need  books  to  work  with. 

Fifth  and  last,  and  belonging  equally  to  our  next  class  of  teachers*  helps, 
Emily  Poulsson^s  In  the  Child's  World.    Miss  Poulsson's  book  is  a  serie» 
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•^of  talks  and  stories;  to  quote  her  words,  '^  of  nature  and  child  life,  of  his- 
tory and  mythology;  for,  as  the  best  educators  tell  us,  all  the^  are  neces- 
sary for  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  faculties."  In  the  contents  I 
note  wood,  the  clock,  seeds,  Christmas,  the  baker,  the  wind;  and  with  each 
of  the  47,  there  is  a  talk  to  the  teacher,  stories  and  poems,  and  a  reference 
list,  both  for  the  teacher's  broader  reading  and  preparation  and  also  of 
pieces  to  read  to  the  little  ones.  It  is  a  wonderfully  strong  book,  and  con- 
tains a  good  index  and  table  of  contents — ^joys  to  a  librarian's  heart 

Passing  from  books  about  books,  where  I  have  included  Miss  Poulsson 
for  her  remarkably  full  reading  lists,  we  come  to  our  second  division; 
namely,  books  assisting  directly  in  class  preparation,  where  Miss  Poulsson 
•equally  belongs. 

I  must  begin  my  enumeration  in  true  bibliographical  style  witii  the 
most  general  works,  placing  first  those  two  indispensable  books,  Champ- 
lin's  Oyclopedia  of  l^ersons  and  Places,  and  Champlin's  CSydopedia  of 
Common  Things,  which  every  library  should  own.  TEere  we  wul  find  bound 
irolumes  of  the  Eindergarten  Magazine  and  the  Child  Garden;  Wiltse's 
Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education,  and  Wiggin's  Children's  Bights 
and  Story  Hour;  Jane  Andrew's  three  books,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Ten 
Boys,  and  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told;  Pratt's  American  History  Stories 
and  her  delightful  Fairyland  of  Flowers;  Wright's  Stories  of  American 
Historv  and  Stories  of  American  progress;  Stories  of  Industry  by  Chase 
and  Clow;  Poulsson's  Fingerplays,  which  have  charmed  many  a  mother 
and  child;  Frye's  Brooks  ana  Brook  Basins;  Jackman's  Nature  Study; 
Morely's  Song  of  Life;  Buckley's  Fairyland  of  Science,  perhaps  the  most 
incomparable  work  of  the  kina;  Easy  Star  Lessons  by  xrocter;  Pictures 
and  Stories  of  Trees  by  Dryson,  the  only  satisfactory  book  in  this  line  for 
•elementary  work;  Tenney's  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals;  The  Man 
Wonderful  and  the  House  Beautiful,  by  Allen ;  A  Year  with  the  Birds,  by 
Flagg;  Burroughs'  Wake  Bobin;  Our  Common  Birds,  by  Grant;  and  surely 
we  must  have  one  of  Olive  Thome  Miller's  beautiful  books  about  birds. 
Scudder's  is  probably  the  best  book  on  butterflies  for  our  purpose;  Leaves 
and  Flowers,  by  Spear;  From  Seed  to  Leaf  and  From  Flower  to  Fruit,  by 
Newell;  and  last,  one  is  tempted  to  add  and  best,  that  superb  book  of  Gib- 
son's, Sharp  Eyes,  a  rambler's  calendar  of  52  weeks  among  insects,  birds, 
and  flowers. 

In  pedagogy  there  are  some  standard  and  some  new  books  which  we 
absolutely  must  have.  Of  the  former  I  would  nam%  De  Garmo's  Essen- 
tials of  Method,  McMurry's  General  Method,  Lan&^e's  Apperception,  and 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching;  and  must  we  not  add  Huntington's  Uncon- 
scious Tuition? 

Among  the  newer  is  Symbolic  Education  by  Susan  Blow,  a  recent  num- 
ber in  the  International  Education  Series,  in  his  editor's  preface.  Com- 
missioner William  T.  Harris  speaks  most  warmly  of  the  great  service 
herein  rendered  to  the  philosophy  of  Froebel,  in  this  valuable  commentary 
on  the  most  important  of  his  works,  Mutterspiel  und  Koselieder;  and  its 
reception  by  all  prima^  educators  bespeaks  its  great  worth. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  just  off  the  press,  is  a  truly 
notable  book.  "  Nowhere  else,"  says  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, "  is  it  possible  for  a  teacher  in  her  everyday  work  to  find  so  much 
that  is  helpf uL  It  treats  formally  of  each  subject  in  school,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  best  presentation  yet  offered  of  the  ideal  'concentra- 
tion' and  'coordination'  of  subjects.    There  is  nature  work  everywhere, 
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as  there  is  literature,  history,  geography,  etc."  At  the  end  is  a  list  of 
*'  helpful  books"  with  the  words,  ''llead  the  best  books  and  become  familiar 
with  the  best  thoughts.  In  no  other  way  can  the  teacher  inspire  the  chil- 
dren with  a  love  for  the  good  in  literature." 

White's  School  Management  has  quickly  become  a  standard  of  its  kind, 
and  to  be  without  the  silver  and  green  of  Col.  Parkers  Talks  on  Pedagogics 
were  to  be  lost  indeed  (from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view). 

It  may  not  be  necessary  that  we  follow  in  detail  the  changing  methods, 
with  the  watch  words  today,  it  would  seem^  of ''  concentration  and  coordina- 
tion;" but  it  is  necessary  that  we  stand  ready  to  aid  in  every  way  those  to 
whom  we  intrust  the  training  of  the  little  children  in  their  most  impres- 
sionable years. 

Of  course  I  realize  and  recognize  that  there  are  many  works  on  education 
and  psychology  in  all  libraries,  and  probably  in  each  of  yours  many  of 
these  particular  books  and  others  of  similar  cnaracter;  but  why  not  make 
them  more  available? 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  find  in  the  Bay  City  library  (where  I  recently 
spent  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  afternoon )  several  shelves  of  peda- 
gogical books  in  a  most  accessible  location  for  the  convenience  of  the 
teachers.  I' feel  confident  that  a  very  few  added  to  your  libraries  from 
time  to  time,  would  draw  the  teachers  for  whom  intended.  I  speak 
still  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  much  conversation  with  both 
teachers  and  librarians.  Many  of  our  old  students  teaching  in  Ypsilanti 
did  not  kndw  that  they  could  still  have  the  use  of  our  library.  I  spoke  to 
them  as  I  met  them,  or  sent  word,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  right.  Barely  a  Saturday  passes  that  several  are  not  asking 
access  to  the  pedagogical  alcove  and  to  t^e  books  away  with  them. 

In  fact,  all  that  I  say  is  from  my  own  contact  with  teachers,  both  our 
critics  and  students,  and  those  whom  I  constantly  meet  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  us,  and  from  our  old  students  returning,  who  almost 
invariably  come  to  the  library  to  see  what  we  have  new,  to  consult  some 
old  reference  book,  or  to  make  exact  memoranda  for  the  purchase  of  some 
indispensable  helps. 

You  may  say  that  the  books  I  mention  should  be  in  the  teacher's  private 
library  or  in  the  school  library.  No  one  urges  more  strongly  than  I  that 
each  teacher  shall  have  her  own  private  library,  both  her  tools  and  a 
broader  selection.  I  am  constantly,  almost  daily,  talking  to  teachers  and 
assisting  them  in  the  selection  of  books  for  themselves  and  their  schools. 
Apply  the  same  test  to  our  profession;  must  each  librarian  own  all  the 
helps  needed  in  his  daily  work?  Bather  do  we  not  gladly  supplement 
our  small  private  possessions  with  those  in  the  library,  and  still  far- 
ther often  consult  other  libraries  (through  their  catalogs,  if  not  person- 
ally) for  absolutely  technical  help? 

In  conclusion,  of  the  last  class,  books  for  general  culture,  of  course 
the  primary  teacher  needs  just  the  same  that  we  all  do,  entertainment, 
sti:ength,  rest,  refreshment.  Only  help  her  to  good  books.  How  many 
are  still  young  girls  who  know  almost  nothing  of  general  literature. 
Show  a  kindly  interest  and  give  her  some  notable  book.  Many  people 
read  light  ephemeral  works,  simply  because  the  titles  are  popular,  while 
a  good  book,  had  it  been  suggested,  might  have  filled  the  time  and 
enriched  a  life. 

I  have  said  very  little  after  all,  but  I  hope  my  plea  is  not  quite  in 
vain,  that  the  public  library  will  give  a  larger  and  more  sympathetic 
help  to  the  primary  teacher. 
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ILLUSTBATITB  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ACOOMPAHTINQ  THB  ABOVE  PAPBB. 
Book*  for  Primary  Teathera. 

LitanuT  Ludmarlii.    Bprk,  H.  E.    HomhtOD,  Uifflln  i,  Co,.  Bott. 10  TC 

CoatM  of  Btndf  in  HlMcrr  and  Lltaratan.     Bl»,  B.  J,  Planasan.  Chlo 10 

Pfttbflndw  Id  Am.  Hlatorr.    TwitoheU  *  Gordi.    Lee  *  Shepnrd,  net 110 

Uit  of  Book*  for  Dlalrlot  UbnrlM.    PattsDKilL  H.  &.    LukIdb,  Pnb.  Doo. 

Id  the  Cblld'a  World.    FooIhco,.  Emilj.    HQton  Bradlj  Co.  _ IK 

CfelopwUaof  PmoDiuidPlBoea.    Champlln.J.  D.    H.  Holt  ACo..  N.  Y «W 

^         "  ComniMi  ThlDg*.  "  ■'  "  " _ 1  BO 

Kliidainrteoltuulnfc(boaiid*ol&)    Kind.  Ut.  Co.,  Chic 

*"-!» rftta StoTTln  arlTBdneatton.^^^Wlltee,  Ban  B.    Qlnn  *_''-    "—'  "" 


CoiuniMi  lllD^.^ 

KindeT(ut«D  Stnin  aiid^inniDJi  Ti — 
SM^Hoar.    Wlnto,  K.  D.    H.  fi  ACo..  Beet..... 

Uhlldnoi  BisliU.    WInlo.K  D.    Kind,  Lit.  Co.,  C— - 

StodrofCUTdNBtora.    HbjtImmi.  EUnbetb.    Bind.  Lit  Co..  Cblo 

Bonn  LltUe  Siatan.    Andrem,  Jano.    Lee  A  Bbepvd.  Boat. 

Ita  BoTB.bmn  LonaasotoNow.    Andrew*.  Jans.    Lea  A Bhmard,  Boet. 

atraiaa  UoUiar  Natnra  toU.  '^       "       ... 

Am.  HiatonStorlea.    Pratt.  Uaim  L.    I  Tol.    Ed.  Pob.  Co.,  Boat. 

ValTTland  of  Flomn.  "  ■ 

StoHcBotAm.  HIaloiT.    Wright.  H.    fieribiur,  N.  I 


PUBUG  LIBRARIES    AND    SOOIOLOOICAL   STUDV. 

LEVI   L.   BABBOCR,   BEOENT   STATE   UNIVEBBITT. 

We  are  told  that  the  later  Roman  emperors  provided  the  proletariat  not 
only  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  bat  also  with  ^ames  and  apectacles 
anil  vbHoqs  other  kinds  of  amnsements  and  luxnnes;  that  the  citizens 
were  reared  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  bnsineas  of  the  ^vemment  to 

firovide  for  every  desire,  and  that  they  were  thus  made  idle,  vicious,  regard- 
ess  of  all  dntiee  and  respooBibilitiea  of  citizenship,  and  that,  when  the 
safety  of  the  State  depended  npon  them,  ita  destruction  was  inevitable. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  a  serions  question  whether  we  have  not 
followed  somewhat  too  far  in  the  way  of  the  Romans,  and  are  not  provid- 
ing too  liberally  at  public  espense  for  those  who  take  no  thought  for  them> 
se^es,  except,  perhaps,  for  their  pleasures  and  viceB.    The  large  increase 
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of  late  years,  in  our  almshonse  population  and  in  the  demand  for  out-door 
relief,  has  caused  serious  alarm  to  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  social  tendencies  of  the  times.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  a  class  has 
grown  up,  as  in  Borne,  who  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide 
for  them  and  their  families,  and  that  their  only  duty  was  to  furnish  families 
for  the  government  to  provide  for. 

prions  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  increase  of  social  demorali- 
zation; among  them  ( 1 )  the  influx  of  a  class  of  foreigners  who  believed  this 
country  Eldorado,  with  everything  free,  and  the  only  thing  needful  to 
gain  all,  the  face  to  demand  it.  (2)  The  large  numbers  of  immigrant 
paupers  and  criminals  shipped  by  friends  from  towns  and  countries  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  them.  (3)  It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  rise  and  growth 
of  overreaching  corporations  and  monopolies,  partly  through  corrupting 
various  branches  of  the  government,  have  overwhelmed  inaividnal  effort 
and  paralyzed  ''  infant  industries  "  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  large 
numbers  of  dealers  and  workers  utterly  hopeless  of  all  effort,  and  despair- 
ing of  any  success.  (4)  The  rise  of  a  certain  anarchistic  tendency  among 
labor  organizations,  leading  to  boycotts,  strikes,  and  riots,  and  to  the  or^n- 
ization  of  industrial  armies,  so-called,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  march  on  the  Capitol,  as  the  Yandals  of  the  North  marched  on 
Home.  But  in  connection  with  this  class  it  is  a  quBstion,  which  many 
people  are  considering  very  seriously,  how  far  it  is  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  country  that  money  raised  by  public  taxes  shall  be  used  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law. 

The  question  of  church  is  settled,  that  no  public  money  shall  be  used 
for  its  support  or  the  propagation  of  sectarian  beliefs,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tain sacred  ground  of  education  has  been  frequently  menaced  in  its  high- 
est branches  and  loftiest  aspirations.  Indeed,  some  have  thought  every- 
thing beyond  the  ''  three  B's  "  in  danger  from  the  iconoclastic  levelers  of 
the  present.  Libraries  have  not  seemed  in  particular  peril  of  assault, 
l>ecause  of  their  popular  character  and  the  unobserved  way  in  which  they 
usually  come  by  their  funds;  but  may  it  not  be  a  question  for  serious 
consideration  how  far  and  in  what  direction,  libraries  supported  at  public 
expense  ought  to  go  in  satisfying  the  demand  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  for  entertainment  and  amusement,  when  there  is  no  serious  inten- 
tion of  education  and  improvement?  Whenever  useless  or  harmful  read- 
ing is  provided,  are  we  not  proceeding  in  the  way  of  the  Boman  Empire  to 
demoralize  the  public  and  lead  it  to  expect,  and  soon  to  demand,  that  the 
government  fulfil  the  duty,  as  they  will  say,  which  it  owes  to  the  citizen 
to  provide  him  with  distraction  and  amusement?  It  is  the  harmful  begin- 
nings that  bring  direful  endings;  the  intemperate  use  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings renders  them  the  greatest  curses. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  and  easy  publication  there  are  laige  numbers 
of  cheap  and  pernicious  books  that  should  be  in  no  library;  and  their 
publication  ought  to  be  prohibited,  if  such  an  exercise  of  power  could 
be  prevented  from  leading  to  others  more  pemiciouli  than  the  pernicious 
books.  It  mav  be  said  of  many  books,  however,  that  they  are  health- 
ful or  harmful  as  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  different  persons.  And, 
too,  the  tastes  and  culture  of  different  persons  are  so  diverse  that  what 
one  would  deem  harmful  in  sentiment— in  style,  vapid,  even  irreligious 
and  demoralizing — another  member  of  the  same  family  perhaps,  would 
<ieem  instructive  or  reformative   in   tendency,  and  a  book  that  should 
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be  read  aloud  in  every  family.  A  library  that  Edward  Atkinson  would 
select,  Sovereign  and  Debbs  and  Henry  George  probably  would  destroy. 
How  could  Edgar  Saltus  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  serve  together  on  a  book 
committee,  or  how  could  Bryant  and  Walt  Whitman  ever  have  agreed 
on  books?  The  purity  of  the  one  would  offend  the  grossness  of  the 
other.  But  while  a  selection  of  books  made  by  Debbs  or  Sovereign 
might  do  great  harm  in  an  ignorant  and  excited  community,  in  the 
hands  of  a  John  Stuart  Mill  or  a  Herbert  Spencer,  or  any  of  a  large 
number  of  students  of  sociology,  it  might  be  of  immense  value.  Its 
exhibit  of  the  grounds  of  discontent  that  exist  among  laboring  men, 
the  social  diseases  that  prevail,  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  correct 
erroneous  opinions  and  prescribe  remedies  for  the  actual  evils  and  wrongs 
that  cause  the  discontent. 

So  a  volume  of  Zola  or  Flaubert  or  Saltus  in  the  hands  of  a  young  per- 
son of  unsettled  principles,  may  lead  the  way  to  destruction;  but  in  the 
hands  of  one  mature,  who  would  study  the  lower  depths  of  humanity  with- 
out becoming  defiled,  as  a  physician  studies  a  loathsome  disease,  to  effect 
its  cure,  might  be  an  aid  to  the  purification  of  the  dregs  and  the  relief  of 
society  from  the  evils,  or  at  least  remove  much  of  the  danger  of  contamina- 
tion from  its  presence. 

While,  then,  we  may  admit  that  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  lines  for 
the  selection  of  books,  that  great  elasticity  must  prevail  in  the  application 
of  any  rule  or  personal  opinion,  yet  we  can  clearly  see,  as  said  before,  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  books  for  which  the  people's  money  should  not  be 
wasted  under  any  circumstances;  and  especially  not,  when  there  is  such  a 
great  and  continuing  call  for  books  that  are  beyond  all  question  useful,  not 
only  in  themselves  K>r  the  instruction  they  impart,  but  also  because  they 
incite  to  broader  and  deeper  investigations  in  lines  eminently  useful  to 
society;  books  raising  or  solving  questions  of  science,  of  the  arts  of  philos- 
ophy, of  ethics;  books  full  of  the  burning  questions  which  are  all  about  us 
and  every  day  vexing  us  for  answers. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  measure  of  a  community  may  be 
taken  by  its  libraries,  and  that  the  breadth  of  culture  may  be  determined 
by  the  variety  of  the  demands  made  upon  it.  '^Show  me  his  books  and  I 
will  paint  you  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

«  Wnile  a  library  may  not  be  able  at  once  to  force  public  taste  in  any 
particular  direction,  it  should  keep  in  advance  of  the  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  tends  to  a  higher  education  or  a  development  of  a  moral, 
patriotic,  or  esthetic  inclination. 

Among  the  most  prominent  and  laudable  tendencies  which  seem  to  me 
have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  is  the  devotion  of  the  public  to  social 
science.  In  my  opinion  no  effort  should  be  left  untried  to  make  sociolog- 
ical studies  popular.  As  soon  as  the  boy  and  the  girl  can  comprehend 
sociological  facts,  or  rather,  as  rapidly  as  such  facts  can  be  infused  into 
their  minds,  they  and  persons  of  all  ages  should  be  saturated  with  them. 
In  our  common  and  high  schools,  the  work  should  be  in  full  blast;  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  in  all  our  public  libraries,  every  inducement 
should  be  held  out,  every  facility  should  be  given,  for  an  unlimited  study 
of  sociological  facts  and  their  application  to  existing  conditions. 

And  of  first  importance  I  would  place  those  facts  which  pertain  to 
industry,  to  sobriety,  to  good  citizenship,  to  prosperity;  and  to  their 
oppoeitee,  idleness,  intemperance,  pauperism,  and  crime.    As  pauperism 
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and  crime  are  the  ^eatest  enemies  of  society,  even  more  damaging  than 
pestilence  and  famine,  I  would  have  all  attainable  regarding  them,  their 
cost,  their  prevention,  their  cure,  so  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen  that  his 
nightmare  should  be  their  existence,  and  his  day  dream  their  total 
extinction. 

I  would  begin  this  education  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  there  now  begun 
in  a  more  practical  way  than  we  are  apt  to  think;  and  to  the  last  day  of  a 
post-graduate's  work  upon  hie  thesis,  I  would  give  it  the  preference  over 
all  other  topics  and  studies. 

The  great  hope  that  careful  students  of  labor  organizations  have,  is  that 
they  will  give  their  calm  attention  to  mastering  their  sociological  inquiries 
or  some  of  the  plain  principles  which  pertain  to  them,  before  they  attempt 
the  regeneration  of  tne  world.  More  study  and  more  deliberation  would 
insure  them  against  being  the  dupes  of  demagogues,  and  prevent  them 
from  making  many  of  the  blunders  that  have  cost  them  so  dear.  From 
book  or  from  sad  experience,  they  must  ultimately  acquire  the  knowledge 
(they  and  the  owners  of  capital)  that  will  enable  them  to  dwell  together 
each  to  the  other's  greatest  advantage. 
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INSTITUTE  CONFERENCE. 


An  enthusiastio  conference  of  institute  workers  was  held  in  the  office  of* 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  May  10-11,  1895,  at  which, 
the  following  outlines  were  discussed  and  a  number  of  papers  presented, 
a  few  of  which  are  here  given  in  fulL 

Friday  Afternoon. 

Supt.  Fattengill,  in  opening  the  conference,  stated  its  purpose  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  experience  of  several  years  and  visiting  of  many  institutes  impresses 
very  clearly  the  idea  that  a  yearly  or  semi-yearly  conference  of  institute 
workers  should  be  held.  The  work  could  in  this  manner  be  made  more 
connected,  more  systematic,  more  unified ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
the  call  of  this  conference  was  issued.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  hearty 
response  that  has  greeted  the  call. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  time 
limits,  as  indicated  in  the  program.  Let  there  be  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  opinion ;  seek  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  monotony 
of  details,  and  confine  the  discussions  to  the  principles  underlying  th& 
topics. 

CLASS   PLAN   OP   INSTITUTE  WORK. 
SUPT.  C.  L.  BEMIS,    IONIA. 

I — Condition  of  Our  Rural  Teachers : 

1.  They  are  largely  from  small  villages  and  rural  schools,  and  have 
received  training  in  but  few  of  the  subjects  they  are  expected  to  teach. 

2.  They  have  received  no  professional  training,  and  hence  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  profession. 

3.  They  are  young  and  have  not  had  the  necessary  close  contact  with 
enthusiastic  and  older  teachers. 

4.  The  schools,  as  a  result,  are  not  what  they  might  be  or  what  they 
should  be. 

II— What  is  the  Institute  for? 

1.  That  teachers  may  come  in  contact  with  men  who  have  a  profes- 
sional spirit  and  knowledge;  and  that  through  such  men  the  teachers  may 
get  this  professional  spirit  and  receive  normal  instruction. 
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2.  That,  while  they  are  setting  this,  they  set  also  a  short  review  of 
academio  work  from  which  the  instructor  may  draw  examples  to  bring  oat 
correct  methods  of  instruction. 

3.  The  division  into  sections,  or  classes,  is  the  only  plan  whereby  the 
instructor  can  come  into  that  close  contact  necessary  to  develop  this  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  give  the  needed  instruction  to  improve  the  rural 
schools.. 

Discussion — (5  minute  speeches). 

(a)  ''Number  of  Workers  that  may  be  Economically  Used,"  Orr 
Schurtz,  Grand  Bapids. 

(b)  ** Number  of  Sections,"  G.  A.  Parker,  Marine  Oity. 

(c)  ''Basis  of  Division  into  Sections,"  C.  B.  Hall,  Detroit. 

(d)  "Methods  of  Instruction  in  Institute  Glasses,"  S.  B.  Laird,  Dowa- 
giac. 

SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS. 
0.   H.  aUBNET,  HILLSDALE. 

Sections:  The  conference  asreed  that  the  institute  ought  to  be  divided 
into  sections,  and  that  for  the  best  work,  as  small  a  number  as  fifty  may 
be  divided.  Two  sections  are  generally  sufficient;  but  if  the  institute 
enrolls  125  to  200  or  upwards,  three  sections  are  needed.  The  institute 
should  start  with  the  divisions  made  and  these  should  be  maintained 
throughout.  The  practice  is  not  a  good  one  to  allow  teachers  to  take 
work  in  different  sections,  though  there  are  oases  where  the  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  the  conductor  and  commissioner  will  allow  some  liberty. 

Teaching  Force:  Two  strong,  competent  instructors  can  ordinarily  do 
the  work  and  should  be  expected  to  do  it,  except  in  the  institutes  Lsurge 
enough  to  require  three  sections.  The  sentiment  prevailed  that  conductors 
and  instructors  should  take  time  to  plan  and  prepare  in  advance  the  work 
to  be  done;  and,  in  case  one  cannot  so  prepare,  he  should  decline  the 
appointment.  In  some  cases  specialists  have  done  excellent  work  and 
have  increased  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  institute.  The  specialist 
must  not  disturb  the  regular  order  of  work,  and  it  is  usually  important 
that  he  be  a  most  competent  instructor. 

Basis  ofClassiflcaiton:  The  basis  of  division  should  take  into  account 
the  person's  scholarship,  professional  training,  and  abilitv  to  master  work. 
Length  of  time  one  has  tauffht  is  not  a  safe  basis  of  classification ;  but 
this,  in  connection  with  grade  of  certificate  held  and  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioner,  is  probably  as  good  a  basis  as  can  be  found. 

The  Work  to  be  Done:  The  suggestion  that  teachers  be  requested  to 
hand  in  statements  of  what  work  they  would  like  during  institute,  and 
that  the  instructors  should  be  guided  by  these  suggestions  in  making  a 
course,  was  not  favorably  received.  The  majority  favored  having  a  typical 
outline  of  work  prepared  and  announced  beforehand.  This  work  should 
be  followed  somewhat  rigidly.  The  plan  of  individual  day  lessons  made 
in  advance  by  some  copying  process,  and  these  lessons  submitted  to 
teachers  from  day  to  day,  wo^  well  and  gives  definiteness  to  instruction. 

Method  of  Work:  The  class  plan  of  instruction  gives  good  results,  and 
is  to  be  used  rather  than  the  lecture  plan.     There  are  cases  where  the 
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lecture  plan  mav  be  used  with  profit,  but  suoh  oases  ooustitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole.  Only  the  most  skillful  and  ezperienoed  instructors  can 
use  this  plan  successfully.  All  agreed  that  academical  and  professional 
work  should  be  combined. 

The  County  Commissioner:  The  county  commissioner,  having  full 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  teachers,  should  always  be 
freely  consulted  in  making  institute  plans;  and  the  commissioner  should 
heartily  respond  in  giving  conductor  and  instructors  needed  assistance  and 
cooperation. 

General  Management:  The  institute  should  open  promptly  at  the  hour 
announced,  such  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made  by  com  mis* 
fiioner  and  conductor  that  the  teachers  come  in  on  time  for  a  day's  work 
the  first  day.  Teachers  should  remain  throughout  the  institute.  The 
conductor  should  push  the  work  from  first  to  last  with  vigor  and  energy. 


Intermission. 


PAPER— PRIMARY  WORK— "ECONOMY  OP  EFFORT." 
HABBIBT  A.   MARSH,  DETBOIT. 

The  entire  history  of  the  race  is  the  record  of  a  struggle  toward  econ- 
omy of  effort.  It  matters  little  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument  that  the 
participants  in  this  struggle  are  and  always  have  been,  in  large  measure, 
unconscious  of  this  truth ;  the  fact  still  remains,  and  with  it  the  logical 
and  inevitable  conclusion  that  all  human  success  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  adaptation  to  this  condition. 

The  ability  to  develop  this  economy  in  specialized  lines  has  given  us  all 
that  is  good  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  science,  until  each  days'  exper- 
ience makes  it  more  and  more  evident  that  education  is  worthy  of  its  name 
only  as  it  sees  and  develops  this  principle;  therefore,  the  first  question 
which  comes  to  us  as  institute  workers  is — ^**How  can  we  best  stimulate 
teachers  to  recosnize  this  law  in  their  teaching,  and  how  can  it  be  most 
clearly  exemplified  in  our  own  work?" 

The  means  used  to  gain  these  ends  are  many;  noticeably,  the  most 
important  among  them  is  our  treatment  of  those  subjects  of  study  employed 
as  aids  to  thought  development  in  the  pupil.  How,  then,  shall  such 
mediums  as  number  and  language  and  nature  be  best  made  to  serve  this 
two-fold  purpose ;  how,  for  instance,  can  nature  study  prove  most  service- 
able in  a  consecutive  course  of  institute  work  for  three  years,  one  week 
each  year?  Assuming  that  the  work  is  to  be  taken  up  with  the  same 
teachers  from  summer  to  summer,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
first  step  a  clear,  loffioal  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  universal  attempt 
to  introduce  this  subject  in  the  school  room. 

NATUBE  STUDY. 

Perhaps  no  single  branch  is  demonstrating  its  right  to  this  introduction 
more  clearlv  than  nature  study.  Lead  the  child  to  observe  the  pebble 
and  the  leaf,  the  mountain  and  the  moving  cloud,  to  study  the  daily  habits 
of  the  animals  and  plants  around  him,  and  you  have  placed  in  his  hand 
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the  key  to  immortal  life.     No  study  is  so  rioh  in  resouroe  and  material  aa 
this,  or  so  completely  within  the  grasp  of  the  poor. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  every  ohild  in  the  country  were  taught 
from  the  moment  of  entering  school,  to  observe  and  to  compare  the  objects 
he  meets  in  his  daily  walk;  think  of  the  interest  thus  aroused,  of  the 
spirit  of  investigation  thus  awakened ! 

What,  would  be  the  effect  upon  politics  if  he  were  taught  to  observe,  to 
compare,  to  infer,  and  finally  to  form  judgments  by  these  means?  Could 
he  drop  these  life-Ion^  habite  upon  entering  manhood ;  rather  would  not 
the  search  for  truth,  the  power  of  independent  thought  dominate  every 
act  of  adult  life?  The  saloon  would  lose  much  of  its  patronage,  for  the 
artisan's  and  the  laborer's  ability  to  understand  and,  therefore,  to  love 
nature,  would  supply  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  for  their  few  leisure 
hours,  while  the  physical  fatigue  and  vacuitv  of  mind,  often  the  chief 
causes  of  their  downfall,  would  find  a  natural  remedy  beneath  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  or  in  the  pursuit  of  some  pet  line  of  investigation  thu& 
opened  to  him ;  for  nature's  paths  are  legion,  and  so  diversified  that  no 
normal  mind  can  be  led  into  them  without  being  touched  at  some  point 
by  a  vital  interest.  Harmful  literature  and  the  cigaret  habit  would  alsa 
receive  a  deadly  blow,  for  minds  attuned  to  simple,  healthful  pleasures 
lack  the  craving  for  exciting  stimulants.  Surely,  if  the  State  has  estab- 
lished the  free  school  as  her  sreat  means  of  protection,  duty  to  herself 
demands  the  immediate  introduction  of  nature  study  into  every  school 
house  in  the  land ! 

The  power  of  heat  might  be  taken  as  the  next  topic,  and  its  influence 
shown  in  the  formation  of  the  globe.  Demonstrate  that  heat,  cold,  and 
moisture,  by  alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  threw  mountains  into 
the  sea  and  changed  the  course  of  rivers;  that  these  same  forces  crumbled 
mighty  rocks  to  dust,  thus  preparing  a  home  for  the  vegetation  that  was 
to  appear  ages  later ;  that  the  temporary  absence  of  heat  from  certain  por- 
tions of  the  globe  locked  them  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  ice  age;  that 
the  little  pebble  with  its  rounded  surface  tells  of  the  relentless  march  of 
the  mighty  glacier,  while  the  sharp  sided  stones  speak  merely  of  a  portion 
of  rock  broken  off  by  frost.  At  the  close  of 'this  week's  work,  each  teacher 
should  have  a  clear  concept  of  the  part  each  natural  force  has  played  in 
the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  appearance  of  vegetation,  should 
know  something  of  the  rock  formations  most  commonly  found,  as  lime- 
stone, etc.,  etc.,  and  possess  definite  plans  and  devices  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  work  to  her  pupils. 

The  second  summer  should  be  devoted,  first,  to  the  study  of  germina- 
tion ;  the  relative  ability  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  to  retain  moisture ; 
the  effect  of  this  ability  upon  plant  life,  and  the  influence  of  evaporation 
and  rainfall  upon  vegetation.  Plants  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
habits;  fruits  according  to  their  color,  shape,  and  uses;  seeds  with  refer- 
ence to  form,  color,  means  of  protection,  modes  of  conveyance,  as  food  for 
man  or  animal:  in  fact,  any  classification  should  be  encouraged  that  tends 
to  bring  out  any  point  of  connection  between  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
any  thought  of  interdependence  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  any 
hint  of  relationship  between  all  created  objects.  The  second  period  should 
also  give  clear,  definite  plans  for  the  classification  of  the  above  topics  with 
reference  to  school  work,  and  each  teacher  should  feel,  at  its  close,  that 
the  central  idea  of  all  nature  work  is  to  trace  connections  wherever  they 
exist,  that  isolated  work  is  worse  than  useless,  and  that  on  each  topic  just 
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enough  instruction  should  be  given  the  pupil  to  lead  him  to  continue  the 
investigation  for  himself;  for  it  is  this  and  this  only  that  develops  power. 

The  third  period  may  treat  of  animal  life — classify  it  according  to  the 
four  great  divisions.  Begin  with  the  earth  worm,  trace  its  anatomy  and 
habits.  Show  its  great  usefulness  as  plowman  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  animals,  including  man,  owe 
their  food  to  the  efforts  of  this  little  worm — here  is  one  of  your  connecting 
links.  Treat  only  of  those  animals  that  the  child  meets  cpnstantly. 
Classify  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  dquirrel  by  their  teeth,  other  animals  by 
their  covering,  by  their  bushy  tails,  by  their  usefulness  to  man,  and  bring 
out  the  relation  of  the  prominence  of  jaw  to  the  prehensibility  of  the 
hand.  Compare  animals  that  fly,  jump,  swim,  walk,  leap,  and  crawl,  and 
show  the  perfect  adaptability  of  all  animal  life  to  its  environment;  prove, 
in  fact,  that'  environment  creates  adaptability.  Birds  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  food,  the  shape  of  the  bill  or  the  foot,  as  climbers, 
runners,  waders,  scratchers,  etc. ;  according  to  nesting  habits,  as  ground 
builders,  carpenters,  weavers,  cementers,  and  platform  builders.  Show 
connection  between  kind  of  food  and  the  shape  of  the  bill ;  prove  that  the 
shape  of  the  leg  and  foot,  size  of  wing,  etc.,  determine  the  habits  of  the 
bird ;  in  short,  bring  dlit  and  develop  every  possible  thread  of  connection 
that  can  be  suggested  to  the  human  mind. 

For  use  in  the  school  room,  suggest  only  those  animals  with  which  the 
child  is  already  familiar,  as  the  dog,  cat,  squirrel,  rat,  canary,  etc.,  etc., 
and  give  model  lessons  showing  the  best  method  of  treating  them  in  this 
oonneotion. 

Permeate  the  entire  course  with  the  principle  of  interdependence 
between  man  and  his  fellow,  between  man  and  all  animal  life,  and  the 
dependence  of  both  upon  vegetation,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that 
charity  which  has  been  named  as  the  highest  attribute  of  man. 

LANGUAGE. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  one  function  of  the  human  soul  is  expression — 
that  as  all  knowledge  of  force  comes  to  us  only  as  it  is  manifested  through 
matter,  so  the  spark  of  immortality  dwelling  in  each  human  body  can  be 
known  to  other  immortality  only  as  it  flashes  forth  through  the  medium 
of  flesh.  Man  has  nine  modes  of  expression,  and  ease  or  ability  to 
indicate  thought  by  any  of  these  means  is  called  skill.  Thus  the  most 
successful  carpenter  is  be  who  can  best  express  himself  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  the  skillful  mathematician  is  he  who  shows  his  spirit  most 
clearly  through  the  medium  of  number,  and  so  on.  The  mode  we  are 
called  to  consider  now  is  the  grand,  universal  one  of  speech.  Speech,  oral 
and  written,  as  the  one  channel  of  human  thought,  must  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  teachers'  attention.  How  shall  pupils  gain  fluency  and 
accuracy  of  expression?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  acquires 
most  of  his  structural  grammar  during  early  childhood,  and  that  it  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  change  this  structure  in  later  life. 

For  this  reason  the  first  week  of  institute  instruction  should  open  with 
a  recognition  of  this  basic  fact.  Show  that  the  child's  training  in  lan- 
^age  beeins  upon  his  entrance  to  the  first  grade,  that  bis  earliest  work 
18  the  little  oral  sentence,  as,  ''I  see  a  cat,'*  etc. :  later  comes  the  written 
statement,  copied  from  the  blackboard  at  first,  afterward  an  expression  of 
59 
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original  thought.  The  devices  for  gaining  correct  form  are  many,  and 
among  the  best  is  the  plan  of  giving  little  sentences  whose  blank  simoes 
may  be  filled  with  words  which  the  child  is  apt  to  use  wronely.  For 
example,  the  correct  use  of  did  and  done  may  be  secured  by  tne  use  of 
numberless  little  oral  sentences  in  which  the  child  supplies  the  omitted 
word;  as  '*John  —  his  work,"  **I  have —  my  writing,"  etc.  Threw, 
thraum,  and  a  host  of  other  words,  may  be  correctly  functioned  in  this 
way.  Show  that  this  plan  may  be  used  ^o  correct  any  local  peculiarities 
of  speech,  and  also  that  the  whole  business  at  this  juncture  is  to  provide 
the  child  with  a  form  of  speech  which  he  can  use  automatically,  one  in 
which  his  ear  (through  constant  rythmic  training)  guides  him  as  truly  as 
it  does  in  his  attempt  to  sing  '*  Yankee  Doqdle,"  or  to  whistle  * 'Colum- 
bia." Demonstrate  that  the  earliest  lesson  in  punctuation  comes  when 
the  child,  copying  his  first  sentence  from  the  blackboard,  imitates  the 
mark  he  finds  at  its  close.  Show  that  the  pupil  who  is  thus  taught  from 
the  very  first  to  begin  each  sentence  with  a  capital  and  to  close  with  a 
terminal  mark,  follows  this  plan  automatically  through  life.  Other  marks 
of  punctuation  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pupil  gains 
power  to  observe  and  use  them;  develop  the  idea  that  every  incorrect 
speech  the  child  makes  should  be  corrected,  not  by  showing  him  the  mis- 
take he  has  made,  but  simply  by  putting  the  right  form  in  its  place. 

Composition  work  begins  when  the  child  utters  his  tirst  sentence  in  the 
school  room.  Develop  the  fact  that  he  should  write,  write,  write,  until 
written  speech  becomes  almost  as  easy  as  oral  expression.  Show  that  the 
spoken  statement  should  be  followed  by  the  written,  copied  first,  then 
original,  remembering  always  that,  in  the  primary  grades,  the  teacher 
must  supply  the  thought  or  material  for  the  composition.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  early  education  to  supply  or  develop  an  automatic  correctness  of 
form ;  the  child  is  now  leamine  the  fundamental  forms  of  good  Enslish 
merely  through  sound,  or  nearly  so.  He  is  storing  away  the  speech  of 
later  years;  but  the  power  to  express  original  thought  is  not  yet  his,  and 
this  principle  must  be  clearly  shown  in  the  discussion. 

Mind  develops  through  expression  just  as  the  organ  of  expression  is 
developed,  perhaps  created,  by  the  intense  desire  or  efiFort  of  the  mind  to 
express  its  thought ;  and  the  perfect  understanding  of  this  principle  of 
evolution  must  be  given,  before  the  teacher  can  treat  the  sul: ject  of  Ian- 

Siage  adequately.  Bear  in  mind  that,  after  a  period  of  intense  thought, 
e  nerve  cells  employed  are  shrunken  or  smaller  in  size  than  before  the 
effort  was  made — smaller  for  a  space,  that  is;  but,  in  a  short  time,  return- 
ing force  or  energy,  or  whatever  you  may  chouse  to  call  it,  fills  out  each 
tinv  cell  to  its  former  size  and  more.  Qrowth  has  taken  place,  infiniteei- 
mal,  it  is  true,  but  growth  nevertheless;  and  this  one  period  of  educative 
thought  has  raised  a  human  mind  one  degree  higher  than  it  ever  waa 
before.  The  effect  of  successive  periods  uf  thousht  may  now  be  hinted 
at.  How  may  thousht  be  cultivated?  Through  expresson.  How  shall 
expression  be  evolved?  Through  interest.  Develop  facts  in  the  child's 
mind;  lead  him  to  observe,  to  investigate,  and  he  can't  keep  still!  He 
bums  to  communicate  his  thought  to  his  fellow.  The  only  reason  that  so 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  with  composition  writing  in  school,  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  the  child  is  taken  out  of  his  environment,  all  the  tiny 
connecting  threads  binding  him  to  the  things  he  knows  in  the  outside 
world  are  snapped  asunder,  and  he  is  transplanted,  a  lonely  little  twig,  to 
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the  great  (to  bim  barren)  field  called  the  sobool  room.  Is  it  any  wonder 
tbat  all  his  little  leaves  abut  up  like  any  sensitive  plant?  But  listen  to 
him  at  home;  hear  the  constant  chatter  about  the  pet  cat,  the  new  robins 
that  have  come  to  live  in  the  apple  tree,  or  the  red  top  in  the  shop  win- 
dow. Is  there  any  difficulty  in  expression  now?  Why  not?  Because  he 
has  thought  developed  by  interest,  and  he  must  express  it.  Any  mother 
will  tell  you  this;  then  take  the  hint  from  nature.  Work  it  out  for  your- 
selves and  composition  will  become  a  delight  to  the  childish  mind.  In 
addition  to  the  clear  and  forcible  enunciation  of  these  principles,  much 
attention  may  be  given  to  correct  form  in  composition.  The  use  of  the 
margin,  the  arrangement  and  indentation  of  the  paragraph,  further 
instruction  in-  capitalization  and  punctuation,  the  treatment  of  false  syn- 
tax, the  discussion  of  when  and  how  the  child  should  be  given  the 
language  to  clothe  his  thought,  all  of  which,  if  correctly  treated,  must 
result  in  an  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  an  increasing  vocabulary, 
discernment  in  the  selection  of  words,  and  a  dawning  ability  in  originality 
of  expression. 

At  ^he  beginning  of  this  paper  on  language,  it  was  suggested  that,  in 
primary  grades,  the  material  for  composition  should  always  be  supplied, 
as  the  child  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  furnish  or  give  expression  to 
original  thought,  this  power  coming  in  more  advanced  grades,  if  the 
primary  worklias  been  done  correctly.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
third  week  may  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  the  material 
that  can  be  most  profitably  used  as  a  thought  basis  in  oral  and  written 
composition.  Among  the  other  sources  to  suggest  themselves  is  the  story. 
Among  the  methods  for  using  this  means,  the  following,  as  siven  in  the 
Detroit  course  of  study,  may  be  suggested.  Prepare  the  child's  mind  for 
the  story  you  are  about  to  give,  by  skillful  questioning  which  will  bring 
to  the  pupils  a  large  number  of  such  concepts  as  will  be  related  to  those 
about  to  be  given,  being  careful  to  determine  beforehand  what  concepts 
are  to  be  recalled  and  the  order  or  connection  in  which  they  are  to  appear. 
When  this  has  been  done  thoroughly,  the  story  may  be  given  in  sections, 
the  same  language  being  always  employed.  Discuss  each  section  com- 
pletely, then  let  the  pupil  reproduce  it  orally  and  in  writing;  mistakes 
may  now  be  corrected  and  omissions  supplied,  the  last  step  being  to  repro- 
duce the  story  correctly  as  a  whole.  The  constant  repetition  of  the  story 
is  an  absolute  necessity  at  this  stage  in  the  child's  development,  as  he  is 
now  acquiring  a  body  of  correct  language,  which  is  to  serve  later  as  a 
basis  for  faculty  and  correctness  in  the  expression  of  thought.  As  the 
story  may  be  made  a  means  of  conveying  any  desired  idea  to  the  child's 
mind,  the  matter  of  selection  becomes  very  important.  The  foUowinff 
list  is  taken  from  the  same  source,  as  suegestive  in  furnishing  logical  and 
connected  concepts  of  life  under  the  evolutionary  stages  through  which  it 
has  reached  its  present  development — '*Ten  Boys,"  '*Agoonack," 
*' Hiawatha,"  ''Christopher  Columbus,"  *'The  May  Flower,^'  '' Capt. 
John  Smith," ''Benjamin  Franklin."  *' George  Washington,"  ''Robert 
Fulton,"  "Samuel  B.  Morse,"  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  "James  A. 
Garfield." 

In  the  first  grade  the  work  with  the  story  is  largely  oral ;  in  the  second 
grade  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  written  language  lessons,  for  reading  lessons, 
also  for  oral  language;  in  the  third  grade,  the  story  ifl*  developed  orally 
and  then  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  written  composition.     Time  should 
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be  given,  to  methoda  for  the  nse  of  soienoe  work,  tfae  picture,  and  the 
.poem,  in  this  oonneotion,  together  with  a  review  of  points  previooaly 
considered. 

NUMBEB. 

As  the  central  thought  of  the  preceding  pages  has  evinced  itself  in  an 
attempt  to  exemplify  the  co-ordination  existing  between  nature  study  and 
language  work,  and  to  show  that  all  ttue  education  lies  inr  the  ability  to 
see  connections,  so  may  the  first  week  in  number  work  be  devoted  in  great 
part  to  a  logical  discussion  of  the  underlying  principles  of  number. 
Kamber,  not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  means  of  thought,  a  mode  of  judgment, 
incidental,  in  this  sense,  to  all  other  branches  of  study ;  for,  in  order  to 
teach  anything,  we  must  know,  first,  its  real  or  intrinsic  value,  then  its 
relation  to  other  things;  and  here  the  function  of  number  is  shown. 

How  far,  for  instance,  can  the  child  proceed  in  ceography  or  history 
without  its  help?  The  height  of  mountains,  the  length  and  width  of 
rivers,  must  all  play  their  important  part  in  forming  the  pupirs  concept 
of  the  earth's  surface;  while  the  number  of  men  sent  to  battle,  the  depth 
of  a  bay,  the  amount  of  ammunition,  or  the  size  of  a  warship  may  be 
instrumental  in  forming  a  people's  destiny.  Then  use  number,  alwavs, 
as  a  means  by  which  the  child  leams  to  observe,  to  compare,  and  finally 
to  form  judgments.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  each  topic  takes  its 
logical  and  natural  place  in  tne  curriculum.  When  shall  tfae  child  learn 
two?  When  he  is  ready  for  it.  When  shall  fractions  be  brought  to  his 
attention?    When  his  power  to  use  fractions  is  shown. 

Primary  work  should  begin  with  the  first  modes  of  comparison,  because 
this  is  the  point  where  the  child's  comparison  of  objects  begins;  as  one 
writer  puts  it,  ^*his  first  mode  of  comparison  is  where  all  qualities  are 
considered  as  wholes."  Under  this  mode,  the  genesis  of  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  as  means  of  comparison  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
The  child  has,  for  instance,  two  sticks  of  different  length;  his  first  com- 
parison respecting  length  is  expressed  bv  saying,  either,  **one  is  longer 
than  the  otner"  or  '*one  is  shorter  than  the  other."  In  the  first  instance 
he  looks  at  the  long  stick  and  thinks  it  is  like  'the  short  stick  with  more 
to  it.  This  is  his  initial  thought  in  addition.  The  second  gives  his 
initial  thought  in  subtraction.  Very  soon  he  is  able  to  say  how  much  has 
been  added  or  taken  away ;  here  his  aefinite  work  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion begins.  A  little  later  he  looks  at  the  short  stick  and  thinks  for 
instance,  ''If  I  could  put  two  or  more  of  my  short  sticks  together,  they 
would  then  be  like  my  long  stick ;  here  is  the  initial  thought  of  multipli- 
cation. He  thinks  the  reverse  and  finds  his  initial  thought  of  division. 
The  second  mode  of  comparison  is  by  considering  one  of  the  quantities 
directly  as  a  part  of  the  other,  which  gives  him  his  first  step  in  partition 
and  be  is  ready  to  study  fractions.  In  the  third  mode  of  comparison  the 
child' may  use  either  quantity  as  the  standard,  but  he  must  be  able  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  represented  by  unity.  Thus,  if  one  tree  is  twenty  feet  and 
another  eighty,  he  must  be  able  to  see  that  one  is  not  only  sixty  feet  higher 
than  the  other,  but  that  it  is  four  times  as  long,  etc. ;  that  the  shorter  is 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  other;  that,  if  the  shorter  tree  is  represented 
by  one,  the  longer  is  represented  by  four,  etc.  This  mode  includes  all 
given  under  ratio  and  proportion,  and  should  come  later  in  the  work  of  the 
pupil.     In  the  fourth  mode  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  grasp  all  included 
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in  the  other  three  and  must,  besideB,  be  able  to  conceive  of  one  of  the 
quantities  being  represented  by  one  hundred.  Under  this  mode  are 
included  all  the  operations  that  belong  to  percentage  in  the  text  books. 

So  much  for  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject;  time 
should  now  be  taken  for  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  in  detail, 
as  the  use  of  the  object,  especially  in  first  grade  work ;  as,  for  instance,  can 
the  child  work  economically  with  more  than  five  objects  at  a  time?  If  not, 
why?  Are  children  able  to  grasp  the  initial  thought  of  each  of  the  four 
fundamental  principlee  during  the  first  year?  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  number  will  be  taught  incidentally  during  the  first  year?  Why? 
The  use  of  the  problem — oral  and  written — when  introduced?  Should 
written  problems  be  used  in  first  grade?  The  use  of  the  colored  slate  as  a 
device.  Measurements — where,  when,  and  bow  should  they  be  taught? 
Here  will  be  brought  out  the  idea  that  the  child  begins  by  measuring  and 
comparing  everything  around  him,  from  his  desk  to  the  room,  the  yard, 
the  street,  everything,  in  fact,  whose  dimensions  he  can  handle.  Then 
comes  comparison;  how  much  longer  is  the  room  than  his  desk,  how 
many  times  is  one  larger  than  the  other,  etc.  ?  This  opens  up  an  endless 
vista  of  fascinating  problems  for  the  child.  Lead  him  to  make  them  for 
himself,  and  he  learns  not  only  the  use  of  number  but  has  gained  the  ines- 
timable power  of  observation  and  comparison.  How  shall  percentage  be 
taught?  Can  the  child  gain  the  initial  thought  of  percentage  without  the 
use  of  objects?  These  and  a  thousand  other  questions  may  be  considered 
as  they  arise. 

Let  us,  in  this  work,  strive  for  the  most  economic  division  of  time, 
giving  always  that  which  is  most  needed,  that  which  the  teachers  most 
desire.  Let  us  put  into  it,  so  far  as  each  has  been  blessed,  the  Ood-given 
quality  of  mind.  So  may  every  teacher  go  forth  to  next  years'  labor  with 
a  better  concept  of  its  requirements,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  mighty 
universe  in  which  he  is  a  unit. 

Discussion. — (6  minute  speeches.) 

(a)    NATURE  STUDY  IN  STATE  INSTITUTES. 
J.  W.   SIMMONS,  0W08S0. 

General  Deductions'. — Nature  study  belongs  in  all  grades  and  prac- 
tically in  all  studies,  especially  so  in  language,  reading,  and  geography. 

First  purpose  is  to  interest;  second,  to  train;  third,  knowledge. 

Child  must  be  taken  to  nature.  Study  parts  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  the  whole  as  to  environment. 

Environment  has  relation  to  air,  light,  water,  soili  climatei  other  plants, 
and  animals. 

Observation  will  be  more  critical,  if  the  result  is  expressed. 

Arrange  the  work  according  to  the  season.  Select  literature  appropri- 
ate to  topic  being  studied. 

NATUBB  STUDY  HELPS— FOR  TEACHEB. 

1.  Abbie  Hall's  Botany,  $L00,  Geo.  Sherwood  k  Co.,  Chicago,  307  w. 

2.  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  HLOO,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Chicago,  262  w. 

3.  Longman's  Object  Lessons,  II.  lU,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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4.    Fairy  Land  of  Science,  $1.00,  D.  Appleton  &  'Co.,  Chicago,  248  w. 

6,  6.    Object  Lessons  and  How  to  Teach  Them,  2  vols.,  90c  each,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  355. 

7,  Nature  Study,  a  magazine,  56  pgs.,  25c,  Sch.  Ed.  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

8,  9.    A  Beader  in  Botany,  Newell,  2  parts,  60c  each,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
355  w. 

10.  From  Seed  to  Leaf,  Newell,  50c,  Ginn  &  Co.  ChioKO. 

11.  Story  of  Our  Continent,  Shaler,  75e,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

12.  Practical  Object  Lessons  on  Plants,  53  pga,  20c,  A.  Lovell,  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 

13.  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  W.  W.  Bice,  25c,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

14.  Syllabi  for  Nature  Study,  Monthly,  Jackman,  Cook  Co.,  Normal. 

FOR  PUPILS  AND  TEAOHEBS. 

15-16-17.    Nature  Readers,  Nos.  1-2-3,  @  25-35-45  c,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

18.  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Headers,  Flo.  Bass,  25c,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. 

19.  Animal  Life,  Flo.  Bass,  35c,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

20.  Leaves  and  Flowers,  Mary  Spear,  25c,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

21.  My  Saturday  Bird  Class,  Margaret  Miller,  25c,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

22.  Little  Flower  People,  Margaret  Hale,  40c,  Ginn  &  Co. 

In  an  institute  of  one  week.     Have  one  general  lesson  each  day  dis- 
tributed as  follows:    . 

1.  Animals:    Belations  to  plants,  covering  or  coat,  use  of  covering  by 

man,  hibernation,  mimicry,  food,  prehension  of  food,  breathing, 
defense,  transformations,  cocoon& 

House  Fly: — Blood,  breathing,  eating,  egg,  ^rub,  growth,  eyes, 
wings,  legs,  framework,  walking  on  ceiling,  life — how  long,  dis- 
ease, use  of  flies,  cleanliness,  feigning  death,  hiding,  carry  dis- 
ease, different  kinds. 

Ant: — Eyes,  wings,  sting,  kinds,  young,  slaves,  farming,  care  of 
young,  queens,  dairy,  parasol  ant,  soldiers,  carpenters,  cleanliness. 

Spider: — Legs,  parts  to  body,  egg,  growth,  spinning,  garden  spider, 
molting,  rf^ting,  diving  bell,  food,  houses,  cleaving  web. 

Earth  Worm: — Bings,  feet  or  hooks,  mouth,  blood,  color,  veins, 
breathing,  living  of  separate  parts,  eyes,  eating,  suitable  place  to 
live,  their  great  work,  distribution  on  earth. 

2.  Plants: — Belations  to  animals  and  the  soil — environment 

Oermination: — Buds,  leaf  and  flowed;  object  of  leaves;  variation  and 
forms  of  leaves;  flow  of  the  sap;  forcing  buds  in  room;  uses  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plant,  including  manufacture,  beverage,  medi- 
cines, spices,  coloring;  different  parts  used  as  food,  having  refer- 
ence to  root,  stalk,  leaves,  reeds,  fruit,  sap.  Forms  and  parts  of 
the  flower;  same  for  roots;  forests  and  rainfall;  influence  of  roots  in 
the  soil;  curious  things  in  botany;  seeds  that  fly,  sail,  stick,  or  fall. 
Distribution  and  limitation  of  plants. 

Fruits: — Fall  of  the  leaves,  preparation  for  winter,  hardening  of 
woods,  effects  of  frost,  annuals,  biennials,  perennials,  evergreens. 
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3.    Physics  and  Chbmistbt: 

Light — Reflection,  refraction,  spectrum. 

^tr— Expansion,  winds,  cyclones,  fogs,  clouds,  rain,  snow,  bail. 

Equilibrium — Oil  and  water,  balloon,  diving  image,  sipbon,  capil- 
larity, filter,  beat,  elasticity,  pendulum,  crystallization,  distillation, 
bard  and  soft  water,  electricity.  Sounc{---ecboes,  pitcb,  baimony. 
Levers,  falling  bodies,  components  of  air,  ventilation,  breatbing. 

Physical  Geooraphy: 

Tootb  of  time,  soil  making,  effect  of  tbawing  and  freezing  on 
rocks  and  soil,  also,  of  wind  and  water.  Effect  of  tillage  on  soil, 
changes  of  sbore  lines,  alluvial  plains,  bars  and  deltas.  Obange 
of  seasons  and  effects.  Effect  of  latitude  and  elevation  on  life. 
Relation  of  pbysiograpby  to  bistory.  Natural  causes  of  pursuito 
of  man.    Underground  waters  and  wbat  tbey  contain. 

After  sbowing  scope,  would  develop  topics  and  sbow  bow  to  prepare  and 
present  tbem.    A'longer  institute  would  aid  development. 


(b)  LANGUAGE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
FLORENCE  0.    FOX,  LANSING. 

I.  Belation  of  tbougbt  and  expression: 

Wbat  modes  of  expression  sbould  be  used. 

a.  Oral  language. 

6.  Written  language. 

c.  Painting. 

d.  Modeling. 

e.  Drawing. 
/.  Making. 

II.  Co-ordination  of  language  work  witb  otber  subjects: 

Modes  of  study. 

a.  Study  of  object:  science,  form  study. 

b.  Study  of  pictures  or  models:  art. 

c.  Study  of  symbols:  literature. 

III.  Results  aimed  at 

(c)  NUMBERS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

(First  and  eecond.) 

JENNIE   M.   TIBBITT8,   LANSING. 


I.    General  scope  of  tbe  work: 

(I,    Tbe  four  processes. 

b.  Measurement. 

c.  Comparison. 

(L    Fractional  parts.    (Limited.) 
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IL   Co- ordination  of  number  work  with  other  studiea: 
a.     Science;  principles  involved. 

Laneuaee    \  Clear  conceptions. 
^     ^      1  Mental  analysis. 

Heading     \  S*™^  °*  ^^""T' 
^     (  xComan  numerals. 

Drawing;  comparison. 

Music;  fractional  parts  of. 


6, 

,0. 

d: 


b. 


i 


-  Relation  to  environment. 


III.  Devices: 

a.    Objects. 
Foot  rule. 
Yard  stick. 
Oonograpb. 
Carpenter's  square. 
Geometrical  solids;  tablets. 
^Sticks;  lengths  1  to  6  in. 

c.  Money,     (real.) 

d.  Thermometer. 

e.  Weather  calendar. 

IV.  Aim,  development  of: 

a.    Observation;  environment. 

&.     Comparison;  enlargement  of  conceptions. 

c.     Accuracy;  self  helpfulness. 


Friday  Evening. 


(PAPER)— INSTITUTE  ELIXIRS. 


G.   J.   EDOECUMBEy  BENTON   HARBOR. 

Elixir,  from  the  Arabic,  was  the  agent  by  which  all  baser  metals  were 
transmuted  to  gold ;  'and  later  it  was  used  to  denote  that  mysterious  prin- 
ciple by  which  human  life  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  old  age 
rejuvenated. 

The  application  of  the  term  in  the  subject  assigned  me  for  this  {mper,  I 
suppose,  is  metaphorical;  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  our  worthy  chief 
has  ever  made  any  attempt  to  interfere  with,  or  even  discuss,  the  favorite 
beverage  of  any  institute  worker;  and  if  he  had,  no  prohibitionist  need 
make  any  concern  about  it,  as  his  well  known  total  abstinence  principles 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  countenancing  of  any  of  the 
questionable  elixirs  to  be  found,  at  least  outside  the  capital  city.  I  take  it, 
therefore,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  term  elixir  I  am  to  treat  metaphorically. 

The  essential  character  of  an  elixir  is  its  ability  to  prolong  life  indefi- 
nitely, to  prevent  the  advance  of  old  age;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  pure 
principle  of  life.  * 'Institute  elixirs, "  then,  are  those  features  that  tend 
to  prevent  the  decay  of  that  highy  useful  adjunct  to  the  educational 
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integrity  of  the  State,  the  State  institute;  nay,  more,  keep' it  fully  aliTe — 
living  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  living  in  the  possession  of  every 
faculty,  every  power,  unimpaired.  A  tonio  will  tone  up  any  particular 
function  that  may  have  become  debilitated,  will  reinvigorate  any  diseased 
organ  temporarily,  and  thus  occasionally  may  be  found  useful;  but,  if 
elixirs  are  to  be  obtained,  we  want  no  tonics ;  we  want  elixirs.  We  have 
seen  institutes  under  the  influence  of  the  elixir;  we  have  seen  them  under 
the  influence  of  tonics;  yes,  and  we  have  seen  them,  too,  when  the  con- 
ductor has  ma^e  a  blunder  and  has  administered  embalming  fluid  instead 
of  the  elixir,  and  the  whole  membership  have  become  mummies,  from  which 
state,  as  in  the  Episcopal  Litany,  let  us  fervently  pray  '*Oood  Lord 
deliver  us." 

No  one  should  ever  engage  in  the  work  of  institute  instruction  who  is 
a  stranger  to  this  elixir.     Shall  I  give  you  the  composition?     Here  it  is: 

* 

Professional  love 50% 

Patriotism 40% 

Religion 20% 

Common  sense 10% 

To  this  may  be  added,  when  obtainable,  a  little  infusion  of  Pattennl- 
lium.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and,  indeed,  not  always  torhe 
had ;  but  when  used,  it  gives  what  old  topers  call  a  kind  of  smack  to  the 
elixir  which  renders  it  somewhat  more  palatable.  If  this  elixir  could  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  the  institute,  instructors  and  all,  taken,  not  in 
homeopathic  doses,  and ''well  shaken," — institutes  would  never  die,  but 
live  forever  in  perennial  youth  and  vigor.  One  who  has  discovered  it  needs 
no  tonio,  no  artificial  aid,  no  fictitious  stimulant.  Life,  enersy,  enthu- 
siasm, all  follow  as  a  most  natural  consequence  and  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner. 

^ow  easily  the  true  elixir  may  be  distinguished  from  the  false  in  its 
effects,  even  in  the  glance  of  the  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm  at  roll  call 
on  Monday  morning  and  lacking  not  in  lustre  till  the  benediction  on 
Friday  evening. 

As  will  be  noticed,  fully  half  of  the  elixir  consists  of  professional  love. 
This  is  the  basic  principle.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  pure  institute  elixir. 
This  is  so  essential  a  principle  that  it  has  many  base  imitations,  as  all 
excellent  things  are  sure  to  have ;  but  a  very  little  observation  will  discover 
the  counterfeit.  An  inadvertant  remark  or  an  unguarded  act  will  expose 
the  cheat.  When  a  young  instructor,  after  delivering  the  once  required 
institute  lecture,  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  $10,  turned  to  his 
co-laborer  at  its  close  and  said,  *' There,  I  guess  I  have  earned  my  ten 
dollars,"  we  can  easily  decide  that  this  youne  man  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  love  of  money  may  perhaps  be  the  ingredient  of  a  mere  tonic,  but  a 
tonic  is  not  an  elixir.  The  old  institute  worker  who,  with  pompous 
tone,  introduced  himself  as  follows:  ''I  am  not  a  teacher,  I  am  a  teaober 
of  teachers,"  made  the  same  mistake.  No  one  but  a  live,  earnest,  prac- 
tical teacher  should  attempt  to  instruct  teachers.  ''If  the  blind  lead  the 
blind,  they  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 

Vanity  may  be  an  ingredient  in  a  tonic,  but  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
elixir.  Chemically  speaking,  professonal  love  would  immediately  precipi- 
tate it,  if  any  such  foreign  substance  should  by  chance  creep  in.  Patriot- 
60 
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ism  and  religion  are  most  intimately  united  as  ingredients  of  this  elixir. 
There  can  be  no  true  patriotism  without  religion,  nor  religion  without 

gatriotism.  When  I  hear  a  man  boasting  of  his  love  for  his  country  and 
er  institutions,  yet  denying  the  existence  of  a  God,  I  have  good  reason 
to  doubt  that  man's  sincerity,  and  for  reasons  which  we  have  no  time  to 
discuss  here.  And  he  who  professes  religion  and  has  no  love  for  his 
country,  is  a  hypocrite.  ''Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  who 
never  to  himself  has  said,  this  is  my  own,  my  native  land.  If  such  there 
breathe,  go  mark  him  well." 

By  religion  I  do  not  mean  bigotry  nor  sectarianism,  but  that  intelligent 
recognition  of  a  Divine  Father  who  is  knowable,  and  does  make  Himself 
known  to  all  His  trusting  and  faithful  children ;  not  that  hateful  thing 
called  religion,  that  woula  bum  a  fellow  being  whose  creed  lacked  a  jot  or 
a  tittle  of  bis  own.  And  I  do  not  mean  that  patriotism  that  cannot  look 
beyond  party  prejudices  and  discover  sincerity  in  a  political  adversary. 
True  religion  and  true  patriotism  form  a  most  wonderful  union  in  them- 
selves, as  they  unite  in  this  wonderful  elixir.  They  become  more  inti- 
mately blended,  forming  almost  a  simple  element.  This  will  explain  the 
apparent  discrepancy  in"  the  quantitative  analysis  of  our  elixir,  a  fact 
which  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  mathematics  of  chemistry  will  readily 
understand.  For  example,  two  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  unite 
and  form  but  two  vols,  of  water  vapor.  So  then,  patriotism  and  religion 
should  inspire  in  every  institute;  patriotism  and  religion  should  be 
monitors  in  every  school  house  in  our  land;  patriotism  and  religion  should 
dwell  together  by  every  hearthstone.  These  two  essential  ingredients 
have  also  their  spurious  imitations,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  diflS- 
cult  to  detect  them.  The  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  something  higher  than 
a  Fourth  of  July  skyrocket  can  reach,  and  something  nobler  than  a  band 
wagon  and  blare  of  trumpets,  is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  has  prompted  the 
hoisting  of  Old  Glory  on  well-nigh  every  schoolhouse  in  our  country,  and 
linked  in  its  glorification,  on  every  flag  day,  the  songs  of  our  faith  and  our 
patriotism;  and  long  may  it  wave,  teaching  our  youth  by  its  stripes  the 
sufferings  of  those  heroes  whose  life  blood  purchased  our  glorious  birth- 
right, and  by  its  bright  galaxy  of  stars  the  immortality  of  liberty  and 
union. 

Why  do  I  emphasize  patriotism  and  religion?  Because  our  American 
civilization  is  bom  of  a  higher  source  than  the  human  intellect.  Where- 
fore I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country  when  I  see  the  seeds  of  a  scepti- 
cism and  so-called  advanced  liberalism  sown  almost  broadcast.  We  care 
not  for  the  ideas  of  the  fathers.  The  hope  of  our  country  lies  not  with 
them ;  our  hope  lies  entirely  with  its  youth.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  whose  influence  is  not  less  than  that  of 
the  '*hand  that  rocks  the  cradle, "  if  indeed  it  be  not  greater.  While  it  is 
perfectly  right  and  proper  that  religion  as  such  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
schools,  let  us  not  be  found,  either  by  precept  or  by  example,  teaching 
scepticism  and  irreligion.  If  you  are  a  disciple  of  Ingersoll,  do  not  parade 
it  and  remain  in  the  profession.  What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  of  our 
worthy  citizens  prefer  the  education  of  the  sectarian  schools? 

Common  sense,  the  last  ingredient  in  our  elixir,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  intelligent  judgment.  There  is  scarcely  a  quality  of  mind  to  be 
more  admired  than  this;  it  frequently  takes  precedence  of  all  other  facul- 
ties, and  rightly  so,  if  it  is  the  principal  distinction  between  the  human 
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and  the  bru^e  intellect.     Its  plaoe  in  the  elixir  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
balance  wheel  in  mechanics.     It  is  the  regulative  principle ;  but  for  it 
the  effect  of  the  elixir  micht  be  disastrous.     I  neea  not  describe  it  fur- 
ther; all  are  conscious  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

These,  then,  are  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  elixir;  and  now  they  are 
to  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  educational  and  professional  training^ 
making  a  saturated  solution.  This  solvent  is  essential,  for  without  it  pro- 
fessional love  and  partiotism,  religion  and  common  sense  would,  sepa- 
ratelv  or  collectively,  be  powerless  in  the  institute  elixir ;  and  the  solvent 
itself  alone  is  equally  powerless.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  such  cases 
alone  it  is  even  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  an  embalming  fluid.  Yes,  the 
ingredients  must  be  thoroughly  mixed — well  shaken — and  dosed  liberally. 
The  effect  of  this  elixir  is  electrical^  the  first  dose,  even,  being  immeoi-. 
ately  followed  by  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  an  increase  in  the  lustre  of 
the  eye,  and  a  thrill  through  the  whole  system,  seeming  to  give  life  a 
new  interest;  and  one  does  something  more  than  exist.  Tonics,  or  stim- 
ulants, are  frequenty  attended  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  so  that  a  period  of 
elevation  of  spirits  (I  had  almost  said  spiritual  elevation),  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
elixir.  Under  its  influence  Friday  night  finds  one  as  animated  as  on 
Monday  morning.  Under  its  influence,  how  grandly  rolls  the  chorus  of 
tuneful  voices  in  *' Marchins  through  Georgia, "  ''Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  *' Dare  to  do  Bigot, "  ''Only  an  Armor  Bearer,"  and  many 
others.  Then  the  roll  call,  usually  a  tiresome,  irksome,  patience-trying 
duty,  becomes  itself  an  inspiration;  then,  at  the  prompt  signal,  classes 
march  to  the  sound  of  music  to  their  various  rooms,  where  the  old  fash- 
ioned lecture  is  no  longer  heard,  but  in  its  place  the  inspirational  model 
classwork  is  done. 

The  world  moves,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  elixir  we  feel  it  as  we 
never  did  before.  Upon  all  that  is  done,  enthusiasm  puts  its  stamp.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  our  elixir,  under  the  influence  of 
the  regulative  principle,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  will 
manifest  itself  in  noise,  rattle,  and  bang,  as  is  frequently  the  case  after  the 
use  of  an  inferior  stimulant.  We  know  that  the  greatest  forces  of  nature 
are  silent,  and  silent,  too,  in  their  effects.  The  very  personification  of 
mighty  force  and  energy  are  the  tremendous  motions  of  the  world  in 
space,  and  yet  bow  silently  each  miehty  sweep  of  planet  or  comet  is 
described.  What  a  mighty  energy  has  within  a  few  days  robed  with 
beauty  the  forests  and  groves  of  Michigan,  and  yet  so  silently ! 

The  mighty  river  flows  resistlessly,  yet  silently  on,  but  not  so  the 
shallow  babbling  brook  in  the  glen;  and  the  mightiest  problems  ever 
solved  by  human  intellect  were  solved  in  the  stillness  of  the  study. 

Noise  is  unnecessary  generally ;  bluster  always,  and  positivelv  injurious. 
Let  us  conduct  our  institutes  with  proper  decorum,  brim  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, but  by  the  intelligent  judgment  turning  its  energy  into  the  deeper 
channels  and  not  into  the  shallows. 

Discussion  (10  minutes),  "How  to  use  the*  Evenings,'*  W.  J.  McEone, 
Mason. 

General  disctission  and  suggestions. 
Intermission. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  THREE  YEARS»  INSTITUTE  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

W.   N.   FEBBIS,   BIG   BAPIDS. 

First  Year. 
(For  thooe  who  have  not  tansht  and  thoM  who  haTe  taught  three  month*.) 

I.      Mental  arithmetic  practice  (and  analysis),  one-half  of  each  recita- 
tion.    Topics: 

1.  Addition. 

2.  Subtraction. 

3.  Multiplication.     Simultaneous. 

4.  Division. 

5.  Prime  factors. 

6.  Common  and  L.  C.  M. 

7.  Fractions: 

a.    Common  (aliquot  parts  of  100). 

8.  Denominate    nombers,  witb  special   reference   to  businees 

applications.    (Inclade  measurements.) 

NoTB.— Insist  npon  rapid  and  aooorate  work. 

IL     Written  arithmetic  practice  (and  analysis).    Topics: 
Same  as  in  I,  with  cancellation  added. 

Nom.— 1.   AToid  exeeuive  nee  of  pencil  and  tablet. 
2.    Insist  npon  veriflcatUm, 

•  * 

ITL  Method: 

1.  Instructor  illustrate  method  in  recitation. 

2.  Show  that  the  principle  of  analysis  (reasoning)  is  the  same 

for  all  applications  of  arithmetic  to  life. 
8.    Point  out  natural  relations  of  topics. 

4.  Becognize  business  methods  of  computation. 

5.  Insist  upon  quick,  accurate,  and  concise  recitation. 

Second  Year, 
(For  thoee  who  haTe  tanght  three  months  and  not  more  than  one  year.) 

I.      Becapitulation  of  first  year's  work. 

IL    Mental  drill  upon  every  topic  before  written  drill  (about  one-third 

of  recitation).    Topics: 

1.  Further  applications  of  denominate  numbers,  longitude  and 

time  (standard  time),  carpeting,  paper  hanging,  plastering, 
masonry  (brick  and  stone),  board  measure,  computing  con- 
tents of  bins,  cisterns,  etc. 

2.  Percentage — general  principles  by  analysis. 

3.  Applications  of  percentage  to  profit  and  loss,  commission, 

trade  discount,  billing,  insurance  (property  and  Kfe),  taxes 
(direct  and  indirect). 
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ni.  Method: 

1.  Exemplify  in  recitation. 

2.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  in  percentage  every  principle  of 

analysis  (reasoning)  has  been  already  applied  in  fractions. 

3.  Distinguish  pure  arithmetic  from  applied  arithmetic. 

4.  Emphasize  importance  of  learning  bosiness  usages. 

5.  Emphasize  key  to  every  application;  for  example,  in  profit 

and  loss,  cost  price;  in  commission,  pay  for  service  ren- 
dered, etc. 

Third  Year. 
(For  tbofe  who  haTe  tanght  mors  than  one  year.) 

I.  Becapitulation  of  second  year. 

II.  Mental  drills  same  as  in  second  year. 

III.  Topics: 

Interest,  partial  payments,  bank  discount,  domestic  exchange, 
equation  of  accounts,  ratio  and  proportion,  partnership,  invo- 
lution, evolution,  mensuration. 

IV.  Method: 

Same  as  in  first  and  second  year. 

Note.— Beepeet  indlTidnality  of  popil,  eepeeiallj  in  his  maaifeetations  of  original  or  inTentiTe 
tandcnoies. 

Discussion  (6  minute  speeches),   A.  George,  Ypeilanti;  Albert  Jen- 
nings, Manistee;  E.  C.  Goddard,  Saginaw. 
General  discussion  (3  minute  speeches). 


SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS. 


J.  G.   MONROE,  ST.   JOHNS. 


The  instructoif  should  teach  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  he  does 
in  regular  school  work,  pausing  here  and  there  to  show  up  the  professional 
aspect  of  the  presentation — the  psycholofl;y  of  the  method.  He  should 
teach  in  the  best  way  and  show  why  it  is  tEe  best. 

Written  work  should  be  preceded  by  mental  work  in  the  same  class 
period,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  mental.  Carry  the  mental  far  into 
and  through  the  written. 

In  the  written  work,  avoid  fractions  involving  many  figures.  Teach  but 
one  method  of  computing  interest;  let  it  be  the  shortest  possible,  yet  a 
method  not  too  mecnanical  to  show  up  principles,  that  growth  as  well  as 
skill  ma^  result 

Fractional  analysis  is  the  best  method  of  percentage;  yet  everywhere  in 
arithmetic,  hold  analysis  secondary  to  the  real  knowing  of  what  is  being 
done.  Get  the  logic  of  the  process  and  give  freedom  of  language  to  analy- 
sis, that  it  may  not  degenerate  into  mechanical  formula  and  destroy 
thinking. 
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Teach  the  language  of  applied  arithmetic,  that  the  pupil  may  read  his 
problems.  The  language  of  commerce  being  clear,  the  pupil  is  in  condi- 
tion to  use  himself  on  the  computation. 

Becapitttkte  the  previous  year's  work  to  place  the  instructor  and  class 
on  common. ground,  and  to  break  up  bad  methods  of  individuals.  Secure 
two  results — inspiration  and  independence  of  thought 


Saturday  Morning, 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.— TOPICS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  HOUR. 

PROP.   D.   PUTNAM,  YPSILANTI. 
Teaching  Series. 

I.  Beginnings  of  Education:  Nothing  by  or  for  itself  alone;  correla- 
tion everywhere;  eye  and  light;  ear  and  sound;  mind,  the  inner  world; 
matter,  the  outer;  complements  of  each  other;  education  the  result  of 
their  mutual  action  and  reaction. 

The  beginnings  in  sensation;  then  perceptions;  character  of  these 
determined  by  environment;  percepts  supply  all  early  material  for  the 
exercise  of  conception,  memory,  imagination,  thinking;  feeling  attends 
and  follows  thinking. 

The  whole  earljr  mental  life  of  child  determined  by  environment;  what 
this  environment  is;  work  of  the  parent  and  the  home. 

IL  Beginning  of  School  Education:  Conditions  of  child  entering 
school;  education  up  to  this  time;  different  environments;  consequent 
differences  in  character;  difficulties  for  teacher;  need  of  knowledge  of 
previous  history  of  child;  new  environment;  what  it  is;  teacher's  control 
of  this;  work  of  teacher  to  adapt  environment  to  chil\};  bring  the  two 
into  proper  relation;  work  should  be  continuation  of  previous  work;  no 
abrupt  change;  teaching  essentially  bringing  child  and  matter  to  be  learned 
into  right  relations;  action  and  reaction  follows. 

III.  Preliminaries  to  Effective  Teaching:  Knowledge  of  child's  men- 
tal powers  specially  active  at  the  time;  of  present  attainments  and  acquisi- 
tions of  class;  of  form  in  which  mind  grasps  material  of  knowledge;  of 
law  of  presentation. 

Unily  in  lessons;  division  and  subdivision  of  matter  of  lessons;  natural 
order;  definite,  present  purpose  in  each  lesson;  concentration  of  effort; 
non-essentials  omitted  at  first;  result  made  clear. 

IV.  "  Steps''  in  the  Teaching  Process:  Often  no  formal  division  into 
steps;  not  same  in  all  lessons;  determined  by  end  in  view;  most 
frequently  three. 
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1.  Introductory — statement  of  purpose,  preparing  minds  of  class,  old 
related  matter  bronghPinto  consciousness. 

2.  Presentation.    Of  matter  in  proper  form. 

3.  Analysis,  discussion,  assimilation  of  new  with  old  matter,  summing 
up  of  results. 

y.  Additional  Steps :  Abstraction  or  generalization — when  necessary 
— importance  of. 

VI.  Application :  When  employed — importance  of — illustrative  exam- 
ples from  various  studies.  Danger  of  lifeless  formalism  in  following  any 
prescribed  order. 

VIL  Retention  and  Reproduction:  Tendency  to  depreciate  memory; 
reasons  for  this.  Varieties  of  memory;  how  best  cultivated;  importance 
of  cultivation.  How  knowledge  is  recalled,  appeal  to  consciousness. 
What  laws  of  associations  are;  most  important  of  these;  illustrative  exam- 
ples from  various  branches  of  study.  (This  topic  may  occupy  two  or 
three  hours  profitably,  if  time  allows.) 

Series  an  PrcteticcU  Topics. 

I.    Moral  Instruction  and  Training. 

Nature  of  such  instruction  in  the  school,  practical,  not  theoretical; 
purpose,  to  secure  right  character  and  conduct;  demand  for  such 
instruction;  supposed  obstacles;  basis  for  such  instruction,  intui- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  the  common  conduct  of  mankind;  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  practical  ethics. 

IL    Means  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training. 

1.  Personal  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher. 

2.  The  ordinary  regulations  and  work  of  the  school. 

3.  Lesson  drawn  from  the  studies  of  the  school,  especially  from 

history,  biography,  literature,  etc. 

4.  Fables,  stories,  incidents,  from  real  life,  from  current  literature, 

etc.,  etc. 

JII.    Lessons  for  more  Advanced  Pupils.    Some  discussion  of  principals 

which  should  determine  conduct. 

1.  Principal  of  simple  justice. 

2.  Principal  of  good-will,  '^  the  golden  rule." 

3.  Principal  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Help  pupils  to  classify  cases  of  conduct  under  these  principles — con- 
duct in  the  home,  school,  community,  etc. 

IV.    Motives. 

What  motives  are;  classes  of  motives;  the  rieht  and  wrong  of  con* 
duct  largely  determined  by  motives;  the  highest  motives;  develop- 
ment of  character  shown  by  the  motives  producing  conduct, 
motives  must  be  adapted  to  disposition — to  degree  of  advance- 
ment; etc. 
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Y.      Unconscioas  Power  and  Influence  of  the  Teaober. 

Personality  —  character  —  habits  —  formatfon  of  character;  silent 

influence  of  personal  character;  means  by  which  this  influence 

makes  itself  lelt;  examples  of  the  influence  of  even  inanimate 

objects;  this  influence  strongest  upon  young  children;  responsi- 

bility. 

Miscellaneous  Series. 

I.  Introductory. 

Purposes  of  institute;  organization  and  methods  of  work  for 
division  into  sections,  topics  of  study,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  School  Organization. 

What  and  how  much  organization  includes;  importance  of  prompt 
organization;  previous  information  desirable;  definite  plan  of 
first  day's  work;  opening  exercises;  classes  organized  and  les- 
sons assigned  at  once;  teaching  begun — time  fully  occupied — 
temporary  program  arranged  for  next  day—permanent  pro- 
gram-^division  of  time,  etc. 

m.    School  Government. 

Purposes  to  be  secured  in  government;  human  nature  to  be 

taken  into  account;  principles  on  which  government  should 

be  based;  practical  problem,  unity  of  action  and  individual 

freedom;  unnecessary   restraint  irksome;   few  formal  rules; 

character  of  rules. 

In  governing,  teacher  should  have  self-control,  firmness,  courtesy,  tact, 

nice  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  ability  to  put  himself  in  pupil's  place;  not 

over  sensitive,  slow  to  impute  base  motives  to  pupils,  ready  to  acuiowledge 

mistakes  and  correct  errors. 

lY.    Penalties  and  Punishments. 

Nature  of  penalties;  general  principle  as  to  penalties;  ends  to 
be  secured  by  punishment—as  to  suspension  and  expulsion 
— ^as  to  corporal  punishment  Usually  the  more  successful 
the  teacher,  the  fewer  the  cases  of  punishment. 

Y.    Belation  of  Teachers  out  of  School. 

To  pupils,  to  school  officers,  to  parents,  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  generally. 

YI.    School  Library. 

Beading,  etc.  Yalue  of  library — ^selection  of  books;  use  of  in 
scho(n — out  of  school;  use  of  dictionaries  and  reference 
books;  methods  of  encouraging  pupils  to  read  good  litera- 
ture; importance  of  the  reading  habit,  etc. 

YII.    School  Laws. 

Laws    relating  to   teachers;    examinations,    c:rtificates,   con- 
tracts, general  rights  and  duties.    Relating  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  their  offices.     Township  school  officers.    County 
school  officers.    State  school  officers. 
The  extent  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances. 

YIII.    School  Hygiene. 

Importimce.  The  school  room — form,  size,  height,  cleanli- 
ness, lighting,  seating,  ventilation,  temperature;  out- build- 
ings, etc.  Position  of  pupils  in  sitting,  standing,  moving; 
care  of  eyes,  hearing,  etc.,  etc. 
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Additional  topics  snggested  by  Supt.  Pattengill: 

Patriotism.  ^ 

What  the  Schools  can  do  to  aid  in  solving  the  Labor  Problem. 

The  Teacher  ont  of  School. 

Literature  in  the  Beadi^  Class. 

The  Teachers'  Beading  Circle. 

How  Current  Events  may  be  used  in  School. 

Becent  History. 

Chai^B^ee  in  G^graphy. 

The  Compulsory  School  Law. 

Professional  Etnics. 

Special  Days. 

School-room  Decoration. 

Care  of  School  Grounds. 

Committee  of  Ten. 

Committee  of  Fifteen. 

These  topics  are  suggested  as  being  appropriate  for  the  general  sessions 
of  the  institute,  when  all  are  together,  as  also  for  evening  conferences, 
round  tables,  etc. 

DiscusBum — C.  O.  Hoyt,  Lansing  (10  minutes),  E.  L.  Briggs,  Cold- 
water  (10  minutes). 

General  discussion. 


OUTLINE  OF  THREE  TEAR  INSTITUTE  COURSE  IN  GRAMMAR. 

F.  A.   BABBOUB,  TP8ILANTI. 

L    The  main  objects  aimed  at,  the  results  to  be  attained,  should  be  clearly 

defined. 

a.    Familiarity  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  with  the  simple  inflec- 
tions remaining  in  English,  the  variation  in  form  of  nouns, 
Sronoxms,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs.  ' 

orough  understanding  of  the  logical  structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish sentence :  the  ordinary  relations  of  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  in  prose  and  poetry. 

c.  Mastery  of  rules  of  syntax,  and  so,  incidentally,  the  self-con- 

scious and  reflective  correction  of  common  errors.  Mere 
grammatical  correctness  of  speech  or  writing  is  not,  however, 
a  primary  object  in  teaching  grammar. 

d.  The  history  of  words  and  idioms  should  be  omitted  except 

with  unusually  advanced  sections. 

IL    Method. 

General  statement:    The  sentence  is  the  point  of  departure,  and  the 
method  is  mainly  analytic,  to  be  supplemented,  however,  by 
the  svnthetic. 
a    Parts  of  speech  should  not  be  defined  until  their  office  in  the 
sentence  has  been  discovered  by  the  analytic  method 
61 
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b.  The  inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech;  the  changes  in 
form  to  denote  application,  or  meaning,  or  logical  rebtion, 
all  to  be  developed  by  the  analytic  .method  and  rendered 
perfectly  familiar  by  the  synthetic  method. 

0.  Growth  of  simple  parts  of  speech  into  phrases  and  clanses  to  be 
tanght  in  the  same  way;  the  pupil  first  an  interested  dis- 
coverer, then  a  confident  builder.  Exercises  in  contraction, 
expansion,  etc.,  of  especial  valae. 

<L  The  structure  of  the  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentence 
having  been  clearlv  grasped,  the  following  constructions 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered: 

1.  Complements  of  the  verb. 

2.  Indirect  objects  and  objective  adverbial. 

3.  Participial  and  infinitive  constructions,  simplified  by 

being  associated  with  the  ordinary  constructions  of 
adiectives  and  nouns. 

4.  Absolute  constructions. 

6.    The  clear  understanding  of  co-ordinate  and  subordinate 
conjunctions,  and  their  exact  significance  as  the  sim- 
ple sentence  grows  into  the  complex  and  the  com- 
pound sentence. 
6.    The  inflections  of  pronouns  and  of  verbs, 
e.    Discussion  of  the  value  of  routine  exercises  in  false  syntax,  and 

suggestions  as  to  method  of  correcting  bad  English. 
/.     Discussion  of  diagram  as  an  instrument;  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages. 

Sentences  illustrating  constructions  to  be  emphasized.     Parse  italicized 
words. 

1.  Who  is  he  that  calls  us  traitors  t 

2.  Trying  to  deceive  others  we  often  deceive  ourselves. 

3.  I  kept  him  working, 

4.  The  mountain  streams  went  babbling  by. 

5.  Qis  great  loork  having  been  well  done,  he  rests  at  last. 

6.  Let  us  prevent  his  anger  by  sacrificing  ourselves. 

7.  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

8.  Some  days  his  conduct  is  exceedingly  blameworthy. 

9.  I  don't  wonder  at  his  giving  me  so  cordial  a  welcome. 

10.  O,  that  he  were  here  with  us. 

11.  At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool. 

12.  The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  jears. 

13.  Up  Guards  I  and  at  them. 

14.  I  staggered  back  a  few  paces. 

15.  Will  men  refrain  from  injuring  others,  unless  they  have  within 
them  a  benevolent  s^u\i prompting  them  to  do  good.  (Why  would  it  be 
incorrect  to  call  "injuring"  and  "prompting,**  both  participles?) 

16.  Be  careful  to  avoid  giving  offense. 

17.  He  is  a  fool  to  think  so. 

18.  They  saw  the  enemy  advance. 

19.  He  is  old  enough  to  vote. 
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20.  To  cease  io  change  is  to  cease  to  live. 

21.  God  called  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  he  called  night. 

22.  Jack  has  worn  his  thin  shoes. 

23.  Jack  has  worn  his  shoes  thin, 

24.  He  left  me  destitute, 

26.    Th«  gate-keeper  refused  them  admittance, 

26.  They  were  refused  admittance  by  the  gate-keeper. 

27.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question, 

28. «   You  were  asked  that  question  yesterday. 

29.  Be  not  like  dnmb,  driven  cattle! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

30.  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,  of  thee  I  sing.  ^ 

Discussion — (6  minute  speeches),  H.  C.  Bankin,  Lapeer;  E.  0.  Thomp- 
son, Saginaw. 
General  Discussion — (3  minute  speeches). 


A  THREE  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY   0.   T.   MGFABLANE,  YPSILANTI. 

First  Year^a  Work, 

Note: — It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  first  year's  instruction  to  work 
out,  on  broad  lines,  the  general  unity  and  interdependence  of  geography. 
Whenever  they  are  used,  the  terms  mathematical,  physical,  political,  and 
commercial  geography  are  simply  intended  to  express  certain  great  classes 
of  facts,  not  to  recognize  these  divisions  as  in  any  way  natural. 

I.  Mathematical. 

The  earth: 

1.  Its  position  in  space  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 

(Tne  nebular  theory  of  La  Place  should  here  be  discussed 
and  explained,  as  should  also  the  theory  of  Oopemicus.) 

2.  Its  form. 

a.  As  a  sphere. 

b.  As  an  oblate  spheroid. 

c.  As  a  polyhedron  with  an  indeterminate  number  of 

sides. 

3.  Its  movements  (coupled  with  its  inclination  on  its  axis), 

and  their  effecte  producing, 

a.  Day  and  night,  and  their  unequal  length. 

b.  Seasons. 

II.  Physical. 

The  three-fold  covering  of  the  earth: 

1.    The  atmosphere  and  its  movements  of: 

a.  Trade  and  anti-trade  winds. 

b.  Land  and  sea  breezes. 

c.  Mountain  and  valley  breezes. 

d.  Whirlwinds,  cyclones,  tornadoes,  etc. 
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Note: — Before  taking  up  the  diacosBion  of  any  of  the  special  olasses  of 
winds  mentioned,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  causes  operating  in  the 
production  of  atmospheric  movements,  and  the  beneficial  or  evil  results 
following. 

2.  The  waters  and  their  movementa 

a    Waves. 

b.  Tides. 

c.  Currents. 

Note: — In  all  of  these  discussions  of  special  phenomena,  the  relation 
which  they  bear  or  have  borne  to  the  onward  trend  of  civilization  and  the 
development  ^f  the  human  animal  should  be  enlarged  upon. 

3.  The  crust. 

a.  The  idea  of  relief. 

b.  Materials  composing  the  crust. 

c.  Erosion  and  transportation. 

1.  Underground  waters. 

2.  Streams  and  rivers. 

3.  Valleys  and  canyons. 

4.  Cataracts  and  rapids. 

6.    Extravasation  (volcanism).  ^ 

1.  Volcanoes. 

2.  Earthquakes. 

3.  Geysers. 

IIL    Political  and  Commercial. 

A  working  out  in  a  very  broad  way,  f roiA  the  conditions  discussed 
above,  of  the  naturalness  of  the  tendency  among  peoples  to 
separate  into  distinct  political  organizations  and  develop  com- 
mercial  relations. 

Note: — This  line  of  discussion  is  carried  on  to  much  greater  lengths  m 
the  second  year's  work  in  connection  with  the  special  continental  study. 


Second  Yearns  Work. 
SPECIAL  OONTINEKTAL  8TUDT. 

Note: — In  this  year's  work  the  same  thought  of  integration  will  be  fol- 
lowed as  in  the  first  year,  except  that  it  will  be  applied  to  the  more 
detailed  study  of  continents  and  countries,  worked  out  through  the  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations. 

I.    Position. 

1.  Relative. 

a.  In  hemispheres. 

b.  In  zones. 

a     From  continents. 

d    From  oceans  and  large  bodies  of  water  touching. 

2.  Actual. 

a.  Between  parallels. 

b.  Between  meridians. 
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n.    Form. 


1.  BelatiTe  (triangular?). 

2.  Actual.  ^ 

a.  Map. 

b.  Indentations — prominent  ones. 

c.  Prolongations — ^prominent  ones. 

III.  Size. 

1.  Relation. 

a.  In  relation  to  other  continenta 

b.  In  relation  to  ocean  areas. 

2.  Actual. 

a.  Number  of  square  miles. 

IV.  Relief. 

1.  Pridiaiy  highlands. 

CL    Position. 

b.  Extent 

1  Eastern  section. 
Middle  section. 
Western  section. 

2.  Secondary  highlands. 

a.  Position. 

b.  Extent. 

c     Elevation, 
d    Width. 

y.    Climate. 

1.  Winds. 

Prevailing  direction  j  }' ""'  ^^^' *?^  ~^^  ^'  /^^'  ^^^*^f 
t-iTI^^t.  itrJL  ^J^r  \  'roni  cold  to  warm  or  from  warm  to 
whence  they  come  ]  ^^y  latitudes. 

2.  Rainfall. 

a.  Where  it  is  and  why. 

b.  Where  it  is  not  and  why. 

(Review  briefly  zones  of  temperature  in  latitude  and  elevation.) 

VI.         1.    Zones  of  vegetation. 

As  dependent  upon  above  outlined  conditions  of 

!  Latitude. 
Altitude. 
Ocean  currents, 
b.     Rainfall, 
a     Character  of  soil  (here  introduced  for  first  time). 

2.    Zones  of  waste  as  dependent  on 

a.  Lack  of  moisture. 

b.  Altitude. 
0.  Latitude. 

d.  Too  abundant  a  supply  of  moisture. 

1.  Swamps. 

2.  Juneles. 

3.  Eroded  lands. 
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YII.    Begions  of  population. 

As  dependent  upon  possibilities  of  occupation. 

1.  Note — It- is  evident  that  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  prob- 

lem involved  in  the  distribution  of  population,  must  wait 
upon  the  discussion  of  occupations,  products,  commercial 
and  trade  advantages,  etc.;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  it  is 
the  next  inference  (logically)  after  zones  of  possible 
habitation. 

2.  Note — This  is  also  the  place  for  the  introduction  of  that 

problem  of  the  use  of  waste  areas  (otherwise  waste)  for 
mining,  qnarrying,  mannfactaring,  ek 

VIII.  Occupations. 

As  dependent  upon 

1.  Zones  of  vegetation. 

2.  Note  2  above. 

IX.  Productions. 

As  dependent  upon  occupations,  commercial  and  trade  advantages. 

X.  Distribution  of  population  as  regards  density. 

As  dependent  upon  occupations,  productions,  commercial  advant- 
ages, etc. 

XI.  Development  and  location  of  cities. 

As  expressions  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  for 

1.  Collecting  stations. 

2.  Maqufacturing  stations. 

3.  Commercial  stations. 

4.  Governmental  stations. 

XII.  Development  of  commercial  and  trade  route& 

As  dependent  upon  the  necessities  which  these  people  are  under  of 
obtaining  the  products  or  patronage  of  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Third  Year's  Work. 

METHOD   OF  TEACHINO  OEOOBAPHY   IN   THE  GBADSa 

1.  Geography  in  its  relation  to 

a.  Language. 

b.  Literature. 

c.  Science. 

d.  History,  etc. 

2.  The  Geographical  Alphabets. 

a.  The  alphabet  of  relief  forms. 

b.  The  map  alphabet. 

c.  The  alphabet  of  pictures,  etc. 

3.  Devices  and  Apparatus. 

a.    Sand  tables — texts — maps — etc. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Grades. 

Discussion — (5  minutes),  G.  B.  Catton,  Cadillac. 
Oeneral  disimssion — (3  minute  speeches). 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  PAPER  ON  HISTORY. 
WEBSTEB   COOK,   DETROIT. 


History  natarally  grades  itself  as  a  subject  of  instruction  into  three 
classes  or  kinds  suitable  for  different  grades  of  school  work. 

a.  Stories  and  myths. 

b.  Biography  and  short  narration  of  striking  events. 

c.  History  proper,  of  systematic  exposition  of  the  facts  of  a 

given  period. 

n. 

But  this  would  not  form  a  suitable  basis  for  institute  work,  because 
there  is  no  corresponding  difference  in  the  difficulty  of  teaching  or  in  the 
knowledge  required. 

IIL 

For  teachers  in  the  first  year's  work  in  institute  instruction  we  may  pre- 
sume on  two  things:  (a)  deficiency  in  experience  and  skill,  (b)  defi- 
ciency  in  kind  and  amount  of  historical  knowledge.  The  first  year's  work 
must  aim  to  reach  these  two  difficulties. 

IV. 

« 

For  lack  of  efficiency  we  can  do  nothing  directly;  indirectly  we  can  give 
a  few  general  directions  and  hints,  and  bring  teachers  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  weakness. 

V. 

Towards  remedying  the  deficiency  in  knowledge  we  can  do  very  little  in 
a  week.  Hence  work  must  be  suggestive  and  stimulative,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  reading  to  be  completed  before  next  Institute. 

VI. 

This  work  can  be  best  done  in  four  or  five  typical  lessons  on  topics 
selected  in  various  portions  of  history.  In  this  course  facte  should  be 
treated  in  their  most  immediate  aspect 

VII. 

A  typical  topic  would  be  Course  of  Events  leading  up  to  the  French 
and  Indian  war.    Others  will  be  suggested. 

VIII. 

Supplemental  course  of  reading  to  be  about  of  a  grade  corresponding  to 
the  work. 
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IX. 

For  Becond  week's  work  (in  second  year)  I  would  suggest  a  similar  plan, 
bnt  the  deeper  significance  of  events  sbooid  be  songht  in  the  lessons;  as 
constitutional  principles,  etc. 

X. 

Suitable  topics  here  would  be  the  Articles  of  Oonfederation,  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  etc.  This  work  should  be  supplemented  by  corresponding  course 
of  reading. 

XL 

For  third  week  in  3d  year,  a  course  of  four  or  five  talks  or  lectures  on 
such  topics  as  these: 

1.  Nature  of  History  and  Historical  Development. 

2.  Kinds  of  History  classified  for  School  Use. 

3.  General  Principles  and  Aims  of  Historic  Instruction. 

4.  Immediate  Purpose  in  Various  Kinds  and  Grades  of  Historic 

Teaching. 
6.    Methods;    General  Principles  and  Methods  to  Specific  Ends, 
etc.,  supplemented  by  list  of  books. 

Following  is  the  paper  in  full. 

INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION  IN  HISTORY. 
WEBSTEB  GOOK,  DETBOIT. 

In  preparing  a  plan  of  work  for  three  years'  of  institute  instruction,  the 
most  natural  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  divide  history  itself  into  three 
l^rades  or  classes  of  work ;  teach  the  first  or  lowest  work  the  first  year,  an 
intermediate  grade  of  work  the  second  year,  and  the  highest  work  the  com- 
mon schools  may  be  presuiqed  to  do  the  third  year.  And  this  plan  gains 
additional  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  history  lends  itself 
readily  to  a  complete  system  of  gradation.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  history 
is  the  most  perfect  of  studies.  From  the  lowest  primary  to  the  college 
•course,  bistoiy  can  be  tauffht  in  every  grade,  can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  pupil,  may  be  given  an  interest  for  the  pupil 
that  attaches  to  no  other  study,  and,  if  properly  used,  its  educational  value 
is  of  the  very  highest.  Moreover,  the  whole  subject  of  history  naturally 
falls  into  three  pretty  well  marked  classes  or  kinds  or  periods.  Every 
people  that  has  advanced  far  enough  looks  back  upon  its  age  of  myth  and 
story,  of  heroes  and  heroic  achievement,  and  so  has,  as  a  ^irt  of  its  rich 
inheritance  from  the  past,  a  fund  of  tales  and  ballads  and  folk  lore  of  all 
kinds.  The  Homeric  age  and  heroes,  and  the  Homeric  x>oems  stand  in 
this  relation  to  the  Greeks.  And  we  also  have  our  own,  an  enormous 
fund  of  them;  they  are  found  in  Grimm's  tales  and  similar  collections  of 
German  folk  lore,  for  these  tales  celebrate  a  period  when  we  were  still  an 
integral  part  of  the  great  German  family,  and  so  belong  to  us  equally  with 
Germans;  in  the  border  ballads  of  English  poetry,  of  which  Percy's 
Beliques  is  the  great  store  house;  in  such  tales  as  those  of  Bobin  Hood 
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and  in  the  stories  of  chivalry,  celebrated  especially  in  the  works  of  Scott 
and  Tennyson.  All  these,  thoush  called  mythical  and  not  dealing  with 
facts  as  they  actually  were  or  with  events  as  they  actually  took  place,  are 
nevertheless  in  the  highest  sense  historical.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of 
an  age  or  of  the  various  ages  which  they  represent,  but  breathe  that  spirit 
ideaBzed,  purified  of  all  its  grosser  elements.  They  present  the  longings, 
aspirations,  hopes  of  'people  rather  than  their  actual  achievements. 
They  are  thus  in  the  hignest  sense  human,  and  have  a  reality  of  their  own 
which  transcends  the  reality  of  facts.  As  they  are  the  first  permanent 
form  of  the  effort  of  the  race  at  the  outward  expression  of  its  own  life, 
they  belong  especially  to  the  period  of  childhood ;  and,  although  such  of 
the  tales  as  have  come  down  to  us  have  intrinsic  beauties  that  please  us  at 
all  ages,  they  are  especially  adapted  to  awaken  in  the  young  the  same 
human  aspirations  and  longings  from  which  they  themselves  had  their 
origin,  to  lift  the  child  out  of  himself  into  his  first  harmonious  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  his  race.  No  study  can  be  educative  in  a  truer  sense  than 
this,  and  no  study  more  highly  educative. 

In  the  second  stage  or  period  or  kind  of  historical  instruction,  we  pass 
away  from  myths  and  stories  to  deal  with  facts,  but  our  facts  must  at  first 
still  have  a  heroic  coloring.  We  pass  from  mythical  heroes  to  real  ones, 
and  from  tbythical  achievements  to  what  was  actually  done.  We  should 
deal  with  biographic  tales  and  the  narrative  of  single  striking  events. 
But  while  here  we  should  be  careful  of  our  facts  and  careful  to  see  that 
they  are  correctly  apprehended ;  yet  our  tales  should  be  short,  just  lonff 
enough  for  a  single  lesson  at  first,  and  we  should  still  try  to  throw  arouna 
them  that  glamour  of  romance  which  has  such  a  charm  for  the  child  and 
gives  to  the  tales  their  interest. 

Throughout  this  period  there  will  be  a  progressive  change  in  the  char- 
acter  of  tne  material  used  in  instruction.  Tne  topics  treated  will  grad- 
ually grow  larger  in  scope;  the  method  of  treatment  will  constantly  lead 
to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  events;  and  there  will  be 
a  steady  tendency  away  from  the  romantic  coloring  of  facts  to  treat  them 
as  they  are  in  their  sober  reality.  But  throughout,  the  period  will  be 
characterized  by  the  same  general  principle  of  treatment.  History  is 
studied  by  topics.  Each  topic  is  studied  by  itself,  is  complete  in  itself 
for  the  purposes  of  the  teacher,  has  its  own  unity,  and  is  treated  separ- 
ately and  independently.  The  facts  used  are  gathered  about  a  hero  of 
such  striking  qualities  as  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  child,  or  constitute  the  story  of  some  glowing  romantic  event. 

This  second  stage  of  teaching  passes  gradually  into  the  third  and  last 
stage,  in  which  we  besin  the  study  of  history  proper.  Here  the  history 
of  an  age  or  Period,  oi  a  race  or  nation,  is  given  systematic  and  scientific 
treatment.  This  work  must  evidently  be  postponed  until  the  pupil  is 
mature  enough  to  be  capable  of  sdbtained  effort  and  interest,  and  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  facts  of  one  period  to  their  fuller  significance  in  a  suc- 
ceeding one,  of  grasping  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  a  period  on  the  study  of 
which  ne  must  spend  weeks  or  months.  It  is  only  in  this  last  sti^e  that 
the  pupil  is  able  to  take  up  the  text  book  in  history  and  follow  with  inter- 
est and  profit  the  narrative  account  of  a  period.  Of  course  such  work 
may  differ  in  character  from  the  superficial  narrative  of  the  ordinary  text 
book  of  history  to  the  profound  study  of  Hildreth  or  Von  Hoist. 

But  to  make  this  three-fold  classification  into  which  history  naturallv 
falls  a  basis  for  institute  instruction,  teaching  one  grade  of  work  for  eacn 
62 
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year,  wduld  be,  after  all,  only  an  apparent  simplifioation ;  and  if  we 
attempted  to  work  on  such  a  basis,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  meeting 
with  a  thousand  embarrassments.  To  be  able  to  handle  the  first,  or  moat 
primary  grade  of  this  work  suooessfully,  requires  two  things  on  the  part 
of  the  teaoher;  one  of  these  is  a  large  knowledge  of  history,  and  the  othe^ 
is  ezperienoe  and  skill,  both  of  whioh  would  be  wanting  in  the  teachers 
whom  we  should  assign  to  the  classes  in  the  first  year's  instruction.  In 
fact,  while  this  classification  of  history  gives  a  graded  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  pupil,  it  is  not  a  basis  ol  gradation  either  in  knowledge  or 
method  for  the  teacher.  Thus,  while  it  is  a  proper  guide  in  conducting 
the  course  for  the  pupil,  it  is  no  guide  at  all  in  preparing  instruction  for 
the  teacher.  So  let  us  pass  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Now,  for  the  class  of  teachers  whom  we  would  meet  for  the  first  year's 
work  in  institute  instruction,  we  may  safely  presume  on  two  things; 
deficiency  both  in  amount  and  kind  of  historical  knowledge,  and  deficiency 
in  experience  and  in  that  practical  knowledge  of  methods  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  give.  The  aim  of  the  first  year's  work,  then,  must  be  to 
overcome  these  two  diflSculties  or  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  overcome  them. 
With  the  second  deficiency,  lack  of  skill  and  experience,  we  can  at  that 
stage  do  very  little.  A  few  general  principles  may  be  stated  and\i  few  hints 
given,  which  may  rouse  the  teacher  to  a  consciousness  of  her  own  short 
comings  and  start  her  on  the  right  road  to  find  the  remedy.  On  the  first 
head,  deficiency  in  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge,  we  can  manifestly  do  verv 
little  directly  in  a  week.  We  can  supply  a  very  small  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, cover  a  very  small  x)ortion  of  the  whole  ground  to  be  covered.  But 
indirectly  we  can  do  a  great  deal.  We  can  do  something  towards  showing 
the  teacher  what  kind  of  knowledge  of  history  she  should  seek  to  acquire; 
we  can  show<her  how  to  marshal  lacts  and  draw  from  them  their  signifi- 
cance; we  can  tell  her  available  sources  of  information,  imbue  here  some* 
what  with  the  historic  spirit,  arouse  her  ambition  to  be  worthy  of  her 
calling,  and  lay  out  a  course  of  study  in  which  that  ambition  may  find  a 
suitable  line  of  exertion.  As  it  is  this  stimulative,  suggestive  work  that 
we  should  aim  to  do,  how  can  we  best  accomplish  it? 

The  most  simple,  practical,  and  comprehensive  way  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  to  form  a  definite  class  of  the  teachers  of  this  grade,  and  have  them 
prepare  from  whatever  sources  they  could,  five  lessons,  covering  various 
I>eriodB  of  American  history ;  and  these  lessons  I  should  hear  in  the  same 
sense  that  I  should  hear  any  lessons.  The  conduct  of  the  recitation  I 
should  try  to  make  an  object  lesson  for  the  teachers ;  by  carefully  directed 
questions  I  should  bring  out  the  kind  of  facts  that  I  wished  the  class  to 
consider,  and  in  the  same  way  show  their  significance;  the  recitation  as 
a  whole  should  express  the  view  of  the  period  that  I  wished  the  teachers 
to  have  and  take  away  with  them.  I  slfould  make  the  lesson  the  occasion 
for  the  statement  of  any  special  instruction  in  connection  with  the  work 
that  I  wished  to  give  to  the  teachers,  and  the  result  of  the  work  should  be 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  teachers  and  awaken  the  desire  for  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  same  kind.  At  the  end,  as  an  essential  supplement  of  this 
work,  I  should  lay  down  a  course  of  reading  which  the  teacher  should  be 
expected  to  complete  by  the  next  year's  institute,  and  the  books  for  which 
she  would,  as  a  rule,  have  to  purchase ;  and  finally,  I  should  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  this  reading  should  be  done. 
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The  seleotion  of  topios  for  these  lessons  may  be  left  largely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  institute  instructor  and  the  wishes  of  the  olass.  Topios,  how- 
ever, must  be  selected  that  are  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  permit  of 
a  typical  handling  in  the  class  room.  If  they  are  confined  to  colonial 
history,  where  five  lessous  can  be  easily  given,  I  would  suggest  such 
topics  as  these :  (1)  A  lesson  on  discovery  and  exploration.  (2)  The 
London  Company  and  its  colony ;  the  character  of  the  institutions  estab- 
lished, the  classes  of  inhabitants,  and  the  relations  of  colony  and  com- 
pany. (3)  The  change  in  the  character  of  the  company  in  1618,  and  the 
consequent  change  in  the  colony.  (4)  Plymouth :  (a)  the  character  of 
the  people  before  migration,  and  the  principle  of  their  religious  organiza- 
tion ;  (b)  the  social  and  political  character  of  the  institutions  established. 
(5)  The  political  struggle  in  Massachusetts  between  1630  and  1634;  a 
contest  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the  first  of  its  kind  on  our  con- 
tinent. (6)  The  course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war. 

This  last  topic  is  in  every  way  typical  for  such  work,  and  suggests 
an  illustration  of  what  is  not  a  good  topic.  For  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  war  itself  and  to  follow  its  course  through  eight  or  nine  dreary  years, 
would  be  an  almost  fruitless  task  for  any  class,  and  especially  for  a  class 
in  the  institute.  Bui  in  treating  of  the  course  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
war,  the  skillful  institute  instructor  has  every  opportunity  he  could  ask  for. 
In  the  first  place  he  can  bring  out  the  net  result  of  150  years  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  English  colonies,  and  point  out  the  great  geograph- 
ical features  of  the  territory  they  occupy.  Then  a  like  work  can  be  done 
for  French  effort  in  America  during  the  same  period;  their  magnificent 
conception  can  be  pointed  out,  the  design  of  New  France,  and  their  weak- 
ness in  its  execution.  Then  the  great  geographical  features  of  the  conti- 
nent can  be  studied,  and  their  steady  dominance  in  the  course  of  events 
fully  illustrated,  even  down  to  the  very  region  of  tbe  operations  of  the 
Ohio  company  and  the  place  of  the  outbreak  qf  the  war.  The  great  oppor- 
tunity of  possessing  the  continent  which  Spain  had  already  lost,  and  the 
still  greater  one  which  France  was  now  losing,  can  readily  be  appreciated ; 
and  then  the  teacher  can  point  out  the  operations  already  undertaken  by 
the  two  nations  in  anticipation  of  the  struggle,  the  foresight  of  France, 
the  blind  but  irresistible  progress  of  the  English,  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  contest,  the  immediate  object  to  be  contended  for, 
and  the  ultimate  prize  to  be  won.  But  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
something  of  the  possibilities  of  the  topic  for  suggestive  and  inspiriting 
work,  as  well  as  what  is  meant  by  the  kind  of  topic  to  be  chosen. 

If  the  lessons  are  to  be  made  illustrative  of  the  whole  of  American  his- 
tory, instead  of  confined  to  the  colonies,  such  topics  as  the  steps  necessary 
to  organize  the  new  government  under  the  constitution,  or  the  causes  of 
delay  in  adopting  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  confederated  government,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill,  may  be  submitted  in  the  place  of  those  v^th  regard  to  the 
colonies. 

For  determining  the  course  of  reading  to  follow  this  first  year's  work, 
two  limitations  have  to  be  considered.  The  teacher  will  give  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  the  work  and  will  indulge  in  only  a  limited 
amount  of  expense.  For  these  reasons,  if  no  others,  the  course  should 
cover  only  a  single  limited  period.     If  this  work  is  confined  to  the  colonial 
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period,  Thwaites'  Colonies  may  be  made  the  basis  of  it;  and  this  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  J.  A.  Doyle's  colonial  history  in  his  little  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  teacoer  should  be  urged  to  study  these  books 
with  great  care,  going  over  and  over  them  until  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them. 

If  the  revolutionary  period  is  selected,  the  first  135  pages  of  Hart's 
**!Formation  of  the  Union"  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  this 
may  be  supplemented  by  three  or  four  volumes  of  the  American  Statesmen 
series :  Tvler's  Patrick  Henry,  Hosmer's  Samuel  Adams,  Morse's  Frank- 
lin and  Joon  Adams,  Lodge's  Washington.  But  I  need  not  pursue  this 
farther,  as  this  will  suggest  the  kind  of  work  I  would  have  done. 

For  the  second  year's  work  of  institute  instruction,  the  conditions  will 
be  considerably  changed.  If  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  has  been  roused 
and  the  reading  faithfully  done,  we  have  now  something  of  a  foundation 
on  which  to  begin  to  build.  Outwardly  the  plan  of  the  week's  work 
would  be  about  tlie  same :  five  lessons  given  by  the  institute  instructor  of 
the  same  sugsestive  and  stimulative  kind.  But  the  character  and 
treatment  of ^e  topics  would  now  be  different.  The  lessons  should 
deal  more  especially  with  constitutional  subjects,  or  aim  at  imparting 
great  principles  of  government,  and  especiaUy  ot  our  government,  or 
seek  the  elucidation  of  principles  of  social  or  politicd  development. 
Suitable  topics  now  would  be:  (1)  The  Articles  of  Confederation,^  with 
careful  attention  to  the  federal  principle  of  government  embodied  in 
them.  (2)  The  Constitution,  with  its  national  principle,  thus  giving  a 
marked  difiPerence  in  character  to  the  new  government;  the  illustration  of 
one^or  the  other  of  these  principles  can  De  found  in  the  Fundamental 
Orders  of  Connecticut,  in  the  New  England  Confederation,  in  the  Frank- 
lin plan  of  1754,  etc.  (3)  The  spreat  Financial  Measures  of  Hamilton, 
including  the  struggle  over  the  wnisky  tax;  (a)  the  measures  themselves 
and  the  ground  of  opposition;  (b)  their  effect  upon  the  country  at  large; 
(c)  their  effect  upon  the  constitutional  government;  (d)  the  principle 
at  stake  in  the  whisky  insurrection  and  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  settle- 
ment; (e)  the  political  effect  of  Hamilton's  measures.  (4)  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  In  the  treatment  of  this  there  should  be  Drought  out  the 
occasion  of  the  quarrel  and  something  of  its  bitterness,  and  then  what  was 
involved  in  its  settlement.  The  immediate  question  was  of  course  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  or  free  state;  in  this  war  was  involved  the 

auestion  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  this  again  the  existence  of 
iavery.  Hence  on  the  slavery  side  this  was  a  life  or  death  struggle.  (6) 
The  Webster-Hayne  Debate  would  give  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  the 
arguments  for  both  sides  of  the  question  of  compact.  Although  this  ques- 
tion was  not  definitely  settled  until  1865,  yet  in  topic  (2)  it  should  have 
been  shown  that  the  constitution  was  national  in  its  mode  of  operation,  and 
so  the  trend  of  events  was  constantly  against  the  southerners.-  (6)  One 
other  excellent  topic  could  be  made  out  of  the  period  of  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration, showing^  on  the  one  hand,  the  wonderful  outburst  of  activity 
and  energy  which  this  period  witnessed,  the  fruit,  at.  last  manifesting 
itself,  of  the  political  changes  which  began  independently  in  every  state 
durixig  the  revolutionary  period,  and  which  were  typified  in  Patrick  Henry 
and  Samuel  Adams,  but  fathered  by  Jefferson  in  our  national  politics, — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  dealing  with  the  influences  at  work  to  produce  the 

*TIm  AitielM  of  Gonfedsatiim  an  pabllshed  by  th«  Old  Soath  Co.,  Boitoii  at  I  eants  a  copy. 
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finanoial  disturbanoes  beginning  about  1830  and  culminating  in  the 
orasb  of  1837. 

For  the  oouree  of  reading  to  supplement  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  select  the  proper  Dooks  and  find  them  in  available  form. 
I  have  given  all  the  time  I  could  find,  since  preparing  this  paper,  to  the 
examination  of  books  in  order  to  select  the  one  oest  adapted  to  this  kind 
of  work.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  lay  out  a  course  of  reading  in 
a  large  number  of  books  that  would  be  very  profitable ;  but  any  considerable 
number  of  books  the  teachers  would  neither  buy  nor  use.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  books  were  available  for  the  teachers,  references  to  select  portions  of 
a  number  of  works  could  be  given,  and  these  the  teachers  would  use  and 
the  most  satisfactory  results  could  thus  be  reached.  But  the  books  are 
not  available,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  to  our  State 
Superintendent  the  idea  of  examining  into  the  feasibility  of  a  select 
circulating  library  in  this  line.  '  For  one  book  the  most  in  the  right 
line  of  anything  1  have  yet  found,  seems  to  me  to  be  Judson  S.  Landon's 
Constitutional  History  and  Government  of  the  United  States :  but  a  larger 
knowledge  of  facts  is  required  than  the  book  gives,  and  these  could  be 
supplied  from  certain  volumes  of  the  American  Statesmen  series;  as 
Tyler's  Henry,  Schurz'  Clay,  Sumner's  Jackson.  Perhaps  a  course  could 
also  be  arranged  by  using  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies. 

For  the  work  of  the  third  week  in  the  third  year  I  would  propose  a 
change  of  plan  entirely.  I  should  have  no  more  lessons  and  I  snould  not 
deal  directly  with  texts  or  historic  facts.  Instead  I  should  have  a  series 
of  lectures  or  talks  upon  some  such  topics  as  these :  (1)  The  nature  of  his- 
tory and  of  historical  development.  (2)  Kinds  of  history,  classified  with 
reference  to  their  use  in  the  various  grades  of  historic  instruction.*  (3) 
Principles  and  aims  of  historic  instruction.  (4)  Immediate  purposes  in 
the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  historic  instruction.  (5)  Methods  of 
instruction ;  the  general  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  and  the 
methods  of  reaching  specific  results.  Recommendation  of  good  books  in 
history  and  history  teaching  should  close  the  course. 


TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

THE  PBOTECTIVE  TABIFF. 
L 

1.  The  first  tari£P,  1789,  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the  new  gov" 
emment,  duty  of  6%  to  10%  on  all  imported  articles  and  some  moderate 
specific  duties. 

2.  Though  not  strictly  according  to  revenue  principles,  this  we  may 
call  a  revenue  tariff. 

3.  No  change  in  policy  until  after  the  war  of  1812. 

*  It  U  important  to  note  ban  that  tbla  elaatifiMtion  wiU  alao  ba  hlatorio. 
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4.  Now  notice: 

a.  Wars  in  Europe  after  1789  were  seriously  disturbiug  all 

commerce. 

b.  Before  1800  (i.  e.  in  John  Adams  administration)  Americans 

were  seriously  feeling  this  disturbance. 

c.  Before  1807  the  interference  with  American  commerce  was 

too  serious  to  be  endured. 

d.  By  the  Embargo  act,  1807,  all  commerce  was  stopped. 

6.    By  non  intercourse  acts,   1809-10,  there  was  only  partial 

resumption. 
/.     In  1812,  war  with  England  began  and  there  was  little  chance 

for  commerce. 

5.  Before  these  disturbances  began  Americans  had  obtained  almost  all 
their  manufactured  articles  from  abroad,  shipping  out  their  raw  products 
in  exchange. 

6.  By  this  interference  they  were  deprived  in  part,  and  at  times  com- 
pletely  of  many  kinds  of  manufactures.  They  must  do  without  or  make 
them  themselves.  Hence  these  conditions  operated  as  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus and  protection  to  American  industries. 

7.  These  conditions  were  contemporary  with  profound  changes  in  polit- 
ical  and  social  character  of  the  Americans  themselves  (the  development  of 
democracy),  resulting  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people. 

8.  Besult  great  development  of  American  industries. 

II. 

1.  Before  the  war  of  1812  was  ended,  peace  had  at  last  come  to  Europe. 

2.  With  the  peace  of  1815,  commerce  at  once  began  to  flourish. 

3.  There  were  enormous  imports  into  America  at  very  low  prices,  and 
British  exporters  especially  were  over-reaching  in  their  efforts  for  trade. 

4.  Hence  a  demand  of  American  manufacturers  for  protection. 

5.  This  fell  in  with  the  new  national  spirit  of  the  national  republicans, 
then  just  coming  into  existence  as  a  party.  Hence,  protective  tariff  and 
protective  system. 

III. 

1.  The  two  kinds  of  tariff. 

a.    Revenue. 
6.     Protective. 

2.  Difference  in  purpose. 

a.  Is  solely  and  wholly  to  bring  money  to  the  government. 

b.  Seeks  to  raise  prices  of  imported  articles  so  as  to  check  (or 

destroy,  if  high  enough)  competition  with  home  products. 

3.  Difference  in  articles  taxed. 

a.  In  this  case  purpose  is  solely  to  get  money  for  support  of  gov- 

ernment The  tax  should  be  wholly  on  things  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country  (if  they  can  be  found),  as  otherwise 
by  the  raising  of  prices  on  domestic  goods,  the  people  will 
have  to  pay  more  as  tax  than  government  receives  as 
revenue. 

b.  In  this  case  the  import  tax  is  placed  on  such  articles,  also 

produced  here,  as  it  is  desired  to  protect,  so  that  by  raising 
prices  American  products  can  be  sold  higher. 
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IV. 

1.  The  East  opposed  the  tariff  because  it  tended  to  destroy  their  com- 
merce b^  checking  importations.  But  when  factories  sprang  up,  they 
favored  it. 

2.  The  South  objected  to  tariff  because: 

a.  They  had  no  factories  (cause  slavery). 

b.  They  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  protected  articles. 

3.  The  reply  to  this  was  that,  by^the  building  of  factories  in  the  North, 
the  South  received  a  nearer  market  for  their  product  and  hence  better 
prices. 

4.  But,  takine  cotton  as  an  example,  notice: 

a.  If  there  were  no  cotton  factories  in  the  North,  manufactured 

cotton  goods  would  be  imported. 

b.  The  imported  goods  without  tariff  would  be  cheaper  than 

home  made  goods  with  it. 

c.  As  with  protection  the  people  would  thus  have  to  pay  more 

for  cotton  goods,  less  would  be  used. 

d.  Hence  there  would  be  less  demand  for  raw  cotton  (the  south- 

em  product)  and  so  the  price  would  be  less  (if  affected  at 
all). 

e.  Thus  the  South  was  obliged  to  pay  more  for  what  they  had  to 

buy,  could  get  less  (or  just  the  same)  for  what  they  had  to 
sell,  and  so  was  justified  in  its  opposition  to  protection. 

V. 

1.  The  same  national  spirit  that  labored  through  tariff  laws  to  build  up 
home  industries,  united  with  the  protection  system  the  plan  of  internal 
improvements,  (in  younger  Adam's  administration.)  This  was  called 
the  American  system. 

2.  The  South  still  objected  to  both  features  of  the  American  system. 
For  objections  to  tarift  see  above. 

3.  The  ^objections  to  American  system  were  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  or  more  commonly, ''  states  rights.*' 

4.  Ever  since  the  Missouri  compromise  a  strong  party  was  laboring  for 
protection  of  slavery. 

5.  A  slave  was  a  slave  by  state  laws;  slavery  a  state  institution,  pro- 
tected by  state  laws. 

6.  Whatever  would  strengthen  the  national  government  would  rela- 
tively weaken  state  governments  and  proportionately  endanger  slavery. 

7.  Hence  the  states  rights  party  was  opposed  to  allowing  the  central 
government  to  exercise  any  new  powers. 

8.  Slavery  thus  underlaid  both  phases  of  the  political  struggle  of  this 
period. 

THE   ABTICLES  OF  OONFEDERATION. 

1.  Note  the  heading:  "Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union 
between  the  states  of  "  (the  thirteen  states  are  named). 

2.  Notice  article  II:  "  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,**  etc. 

3.  Each  state  was  to  have  from  two  to  seven  delegates  in  congress,  sent 
by  state  legislatures  for  one  year,  subject  to  recall  at  any  time,  paid  by  the 
states  (legislatures),  each  state  to  have  one  vote  in  congress.     (Art.  v.) 
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4.  Congress  was  to  apportion  to  the  states  the  sums  of  money  neces- 
sary to  be  raised,  and  the  states  were  to  levy  the  taxes  and  fnmish  the 
desired  amount     (Art.  viiL ) 

5.  Congress  was  to  determine  the  number  of  troops  and  apportion  the 
number  each  state  was  to  raise;  states  to  raise  troops  and  appoint  regi- 
mental officers.    (Art.  ix. ) 

6.  Articles  of  confederation  had  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  states.  No 
amendment  could  be  made,  unless  all  the  states  agreed  to  it     (Art.  xiii.) 

7.  From  these  we  can  learn  the  nature  of  the  government  under  the 

Articles  of  Confederation. 

a.  The  parties  were  the  states.     (Sec.  1.) 

b.  They  were  sovereign  and  independent.    (2.) 

c.  The  basis  of  representation  was  not  people  but  organized 

states;  congress  was  merely  ''diplomatic"  in  character,  a 
''committee  of  states;"  hence  delegates  were  appointed  by, 
and  completely  under  control  of  state  governments.  Things 
were  "agreed  to"  in  con^;ress.     (8.) 

d.  Congress  dealt  not  with  individuals,  but  only  with  states. 

States  were  called  upon  to  furnish  money,  troops,  etc 
(4  and  5). 

e.  Hence,  there  was  no  organization  to  the  government  of  the 

Confederation  and  no  room  for  any;  that  is,  there  were  no 
departments  and  no  body  of  officials  scattered  throughout 
the  country. 
/.  Congress  could  "agree"  upon  a  measure  to  be  carried  out 
and  states  were  morallv  bound  to  abide  by  these  agree- 
ments; but  it  could  not  force  states  to  cany  out  its  meas- 
ures, because  states  were  "sovereign  '*  and  independent 

Qenerai  Discussion  (3  minute  speeches). 

In  the  "Bound  Up,"  Supt  Pattengill  earnestly  called  on  the  workers  to 
put  study  into  the  preparation  for  the  institute,  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
work  itself.    He  said; 

"It  is  not  true  that  an  institute,  in  order  to  do  its  best  work,  must  be 
prosy.  Singing,  marching,  recesses,  calisthenics,  spelling  matches,  litera- 
tnre,  and  geography  recreations,  enliven  the  program  so  much  that  the 
teachers  are  prepared  to  do  more  of  the  regular  work  of  the  institutes. 
Institutes  should  be  so  managed  that  those  who  attend  wish  to  come 
again. 

It  is  the  verdict  of  instructors  and  those  enrolled  that  the  best  work  is 
done  when  the  institute  is  properly  divided  into  sections  at  the  first  ses- 
sion. I  hope  that  each  person  who  accepts  appointments  for  work  in  the 
coming  series  will  adapt  his  work  to  this  plan. 

Let  the  evening  meetings  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  build  up  a 
better  school  sentiment  in  each  community  where  the  institute  is  held. 
Bound  table  discussions  of  current  and  important  school  questions,  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten,"  "Committee  of  Fifteen"  reports,  etc..  may  prove  fully  as 
advantageous  as  a  set  address. 

Let  no  institute  meeting  be  held  where  the  United  States  flag  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  decorations. 

Let  there  be  at  every  session  some  lively,  vigorous  singing  of  patriotic 
songs,  but  please  don't  let  these  songs  assume  the  character  of  funeral 
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marches.    Put  life  into  all  the  work  of  the  iDstitute.    Make  the  days 
bristle  with  inspiring  suggestions  and  healthful  exercises. 

Let  the  program  be  carefuUj  prepared  and  scrupulously  followed.  It  is 
a  fatal  error  to  permit  the  institute  to  run  to  play;  it  is  just  as  fatal  an 
error  to  have  no  rest  or  recreation. 

The  institute  workers,  or  at  least  the  conductors,  should  be  on  the  field 
early  Monday  morning,  or  better  still  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  open- 
ing on  Monday.  At  least  two  institute  periods  should  be  well  filled  with 
real  work  Monday  morning.  There  is  no  excuse  save  sheer  laziness  or 
masteriy  incompetency  for  consuming  all  of  the  first  half  day  in  or^niz-^ 
ing.  Confer  with  the  county  school  commissioners  early  and  have  all  pre- 
liminaries arranged.  While  one  instructor  is  doing  his  work  with  the 
institute,  the  other  worker,  with  the  school  commissioner  can  make  the 
classification  into  sections,  so  that  the  second  hour  of  the  morning  session 
may,  if  deemed  advisable,  be  run  on  the  section  plan. 

Finally,  economize  time,  keep  the  interest  at  white  heat  all  through. 
Intermingle  work  and  recreation.  Let  everybody  sing!  Alwavs  rise  when 
the  chordiB  of  ''America"  are  struck.  Let  the  work  of  grading  country 
49choolB  and  use  of  the  manual  be  explained  to  beginners.  Urge  the 
establishment  of  working  school  libraries. 

Let  the  institute  be  so  run  that  each  person  enrolled  shall  say:  "I've 
been  greatly  helped  by  this  institute  and  feel  that  I  can  never  afford  to 


miss  one." 
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